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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Lectures  were  delivered  by  M.  Guizot,  in  the 
jears  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  at  the  Old  Sorbonne,  now  the 
seat  of  the  Factdte  des  Lettres,  of  Paris,  on  alternate  days 
with  MM.  Cousin  and  Yillemain,  a  triad  of  lecturers  whose 
brilliant  exhibitions,  the  crowds  which  thronged  their  lecture 
rooms,  and  the  stir  they  excited  in  the  active  and  aspiring 
minds  so  numerous  among  the  French  youth,  the  future 
hiitoriau  will  commemorate  as  among  the  remarkable  appear- 
ances of  that  important  era. 

The  first  portion  of  these  Lectures,  those  comprising  the 

General  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,   have  already 

ap|)eared  amongst  us;  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  CivUi- 

,   zaiion  in  France  are  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 

'  £nglish  readers;  a  circumstance,  from  their  high  value,  well 

\  calculated  to  surprise  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 

litter  want  of  system  in  our  adoption  of  the  great  productions 

r  of  the  continent;  a  want  of  system  which  has  hitherto  kept 

the  English  public  in  well-nigh  total  ignorance  of  the  best 

\  works,  of  the  best  continental  writers,  and  which  it  is  one 

of  the  leading  purposes  of  the  European  Library  to  ob- 

j  yiate.     Of  these  Lectures,  it  is  most  justly  observed  by  the 

f  Edinburgh  Review :  "  there  is  a  consistency,  a  coherence,  a 

f  comprehensiveness,   and,  what   the   Germans   would    term, 
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just  alluded  to,  and  five  years  afterwards  MademoifleDe  ^ 
Meulan  took  the  name  of  Madame  Guizot. 

During  the  five  years,  M.  Gui^t  was  occupied  withyariaii 
Hterary  Labours.  In  1809,  he  published  his  first  work»  111 
Dictumnaire  des  Synonyme,  the  introduction  to  whieh^ll 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  characteristiGScf  in 
French  language,  displayed  that  spirit  of  precision  andmelM 
which  distinguishes  M.  Guizot.  Next  came  the  Vim  A 
JPoetes  Frangais ;  then  a  translation  of  Gibbon,  emidied  wii 
historical  notes  of  the  highest  interest;  and  next,  a  tranalatifei 
of  a  work  of  Rehfus,  Spain  in  1808.  •' 

All  these  works  were  produced  before  the  author  \m 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  fact  from  which  the  chaxadl 
of  his  mind  may  be  judged. 

In  1812,  his  talents  were  sufficiently  well  known  to  indue 
M.  de  Fontanes  to  attach  him  to  the  university  by  appomtiB 
him  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  Faculty  c^  Lettai 
Soon  afterwards,  he  obtained  complete  possession  of  that  Qui 
of  Modern  History,  in  connexion  with  which  he  has  left  buc 
glorious  recollections.  There  was  formed  his  friendship  wil 
M.  Royer-Collard,  then  professor  of  the  history  of  philoaopfe 
—a  friendship  afterwards  closely  cemented  by  time. 

This  first  portion  of  M.  Guizot's  life  was  exdasiTel 
literary.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  him  out  at  tli 
period  an  ardent  legitimist,  caballing  and  conspiring  in  seer 
to  hasten  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  We  have  discoven 
BO  fact  that  justifies  the  assertion.  By  his  wife,  by  his  litem 
relations,  and  by  his  tastes,  he  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  a  ceital 
class,  who  retained,  amid  the  roughness  of  the  empire,  trad 
tions  of  the  elegance  and  good  taste  of  the  aristocracy  of  tJ 
previous  age.  A  sort  of  philosophical  varnish  was  very  mm 
in  fashion  among  the  literati  of  that  class,  whom  Napolec 
used  to  denominate  ideologists.  They  ideologized,  in  truth, 
great  deal;  but  they  had  little  to  do  with  politics.  And  it 
well  known,  moreover,  that  it  was  requisite  for  the  pen  of  d 
Chantre  des  Martyrs  to  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  task 
reviving  the  well  nigh  forgotten  memory  of  the  Bourbons  i 
the  heart  of  a  generation  which  had  not  beheld  their  falL 

The  events  of  1814  found  M.  Guizot  in  his  native  town 
Nimes,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  mother  after  a  loi 
separation.     On  his  return,  the  young  professor  was  indebti 
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khre  friendship  of  Royer-Collard  for  his  selection  bj 
!  de  Montesquiou,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
8t  of  Secretary-Greneral  in  his  department.  This  was 
tep  of  M.  Guizot  in  the  path  of  politics.  Although 
placed  in  a  secondary  position,  his  great  abilities 
i  considerable  influence  upon  the  administrative 
of  the  time.  The  partisans  of  the  liberal  cause 
d  him  especially  with  having,  in  conjunction  with 
Hard,  prepared  that  severe  law  against  the  press 
3  presented  to  the  Chambers  of  1814  by  M.  de 
iou,  and  also  with  having  taken  a  seat  in  the  corn- 
censorship,  by  the  side  of  M.  de  Frayssinous.  On 
hand,  the  ultra-royalist  faction  was  indignant  at 
n  insignificant  plebeian,  a  professor,  a  protestant, 
in  affairs  of  state,  with  a  court  abb^,  tjJk  of  con- 
equilibrium,  of  balance  of  powers;  to  see  him 
ing  to  conciliate  monarchical  ideas  with  the  new 
created  by  the  Revolution.  In  the  eyes  of  the  one 
did  too  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  too  much; 
9  return  from  Elba  released  him  from  his  difficult 
After  the  departure  of  the  Bourbons,  he  resumed 
ons  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters ;  and  two  months 
n  the  fall  of  the  emperor  became  evident  to  all,  he 
jed  by  the  constitutional  royalists  with  a  mission  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Charter  before  Louis  XVIIL, 
sist  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  M.  de 
e  chief  of  the  old  regime  party,  from  all  participa- 
iairs.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  affair  given  by 
^  and  what  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  in  fact  the 
tf.  Guizot's  mission,  is,  that  a  month  afterwards,  on 
into  France,  the  king  dismissed  M.  de  Blacas,  and 
the  proclamation  of  Cambrai,  in  which  he  acknow- 
I  faults  of  his  government,  and  added  new  guaran- 
i  Charter. 

>ne  knows  what  violent  storms  agitated  the  Chamber 
omposed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  and 
be  majority,  more  royalist  than  the  king  himself, 
opposed  every  measure  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
o  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons.  To  say  that 
t  then  filled  the  office  of  Secretary- General,  in  the 
It  of  justice  under  the  Marquis  de  Barbe-Marbois, 
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is  to  say  that,  whilnt  he  conceded  much,  too  muob,  pe 
to  the  demands  of  the  victorious  party,  ho  endeavou 
arrest,  as  far  as  he  could,  tiie  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
sans  of  absolute  royalty.  His  Arst  political  pansphk 
Gouvernement  liqireamtattf,  et  d$  PEtat  euituel  dala  t 
which  he  published  in  refutation  of  a  work  by  M.  do  Vit 
gave  the  criterion  of  liis  governmental  ideas,  and  pUo( 
in  the  ranks  of  the  constitutional  royalist  minority,  repre 
in  th(j  Chamber  by  Messrs.  lloyer-Collard,  Pasquier,  C 
Jourdain,  (uid  do  Serres.  It  was  about  this  epoch,  aH 
victory  of  the  moderote  party,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ch 
of  1815,  and  the  accession  of  the  ministry  of  the  Dul 
cazes,  that  a  new  word  was  introduced  into  the  politioi 
guago  of  France,  It  has  not  been  consecrated  by  tlie  d 
ary  of  the  French  Academy,  for  want,  perhaps,  of  abi 
give  it  a  precise  definition;  but  it  appears  to  us  desiri 
Aimish,  if  not  its  signification  (which  would  be  a  d 
matter),  at  least  its  history. 

It  is  well  known  that  prior  to  17H9,  the  Doctrinaire 
an  educiational  bo<ly.  M.  Koyer-Collard  had  been  od 
in  a  college  of  JJoctrinairettf  and  in  the  ditbates  of  the  Cli 
his  logical  and  lofty  understanding  always  impelling  I 
sum  uj)  the  question  in  a  dogmatical  form,  the  word  d 
was  often  upon  his  lips,  so  that  one  day  a  wag  of  the  r 
mtgority  cried  out,  Voilei  bimi  leu  doctrinaires  I  The 
took,  and  remained  as  a  definition,  if  not  clear,  at  all 
absolute,  of  the  political  fraction  dirc(!ted  by  Uoycr-Co 

Let  us  now  explain  the  origin  of  tliat  famous  canapS 
doctrine^  which  awakens  ideas  as  vagut)  us  the  divan 
Sublime  l*orte.  (Jne  day,  Count  lieugnot,  a  dootr 
was  asked  to  enumerate  tlie  forces  of  his  party, 
party,"  he  replied,  "  could  all  be  accoumuHlated  on  this  < 
(iofa)."  This  phrase  also  was  successful,  and  the  change 
rung  on  it  to  su<!h  a  degree  that  the  multitude  came  to 
the  doctrinaires  as  a  collection  of  individuals,  half-j 
half-epicureans,  seated  like  Turks,  upon  downy  cushion 
pedanti(*ally  discoursing  about  public  affairs. 

The  reaction  con8e(|uent  upon  the  assassination  of  the 
do  Berri  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  Decaxes  ministry  fe 
the  firmest  supporters  of  the  constitutional  party  were 
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office.  Messrs.  Royer-CoUard,  Camille  Jourdain,  and  de 
te  left  the  council  of  state;  M.  Guizot  accompanied 
and  from  that  moment  until  the  accession  of  the  Mar- 
cabinet,  of  1828,  his  political  life  was  an  incessant 
6  against  the  administration  of  Yill^le.  Whilst  the 
1  interests  of  France  had  eloquent  defenders  in  the 
ers,  M.  Guizot,  who  was  still  too  young  to  be  per- 
to  ascend  the  tribune,  sustained  the  same  cause  in 
8^  the  success  of  which  was  universal.  We  cannot 
alyze  the  entire  series  of  the  occasional  productions  of 
sot  from  1820  to  1822.  In  one  he  defends  the  system 
[hike  Decazes,  trampled  upon  as  revolutionary  by  the 
revolution;  in  another  he  investigates  the  cause  of 
lily  conspiracies  which  appear  to  him  to  be  insidiously 
xl  by  the  agents  of  government  for  the  overthrow  of 
tional  institutions.  Elsewhere,  in  his  work,  entitled 
ine  de  Mori  Mature  Politique,  without  pretending 
I  completely  from  our  laws  the  punishment  of  death, 
IT  political  crimes,  he  demonstrates,  in  a  grave  and 
1  style,  that  power  has  a  deep  interest  in  keeping 
its  scabbard  the  terrible  weapon  which  transforms 
'secutors  those  who  brandish  it,  and  into  martyrs  those 
t  smites. 

ng  these  political  lucubrations,  there  is  one  wliich 
as  as  worthy,  in  many  respects,  of  special  mention, 
treatise  upon  Des  May  ens  (V  Oppositioji  et  de  GoU' 
mt  dans  VKtat  actuel  de  la  France^  published  in 
M.  Guizot  completely  lays  bare  the  nature  of  his 
.  individuality,  and  furnishes  both  an  explanation  of 
,  and  the;  secret  of  his  future  cai'eer.  It  was  not  an 
f  opposition,  that  of  M.  Guizot.  He  defends  the 
iberties,  but  he  defends  them  in  his  own  way,  wliich 
aat  of  all  the  world.  He  may  be  said  to  march  alone 
ath,  and  if  he  is  severe  towards  the  men  whom  he 
I,  he  is  not  less  so  towards  those  who  are  fighting 
m. 

9  view,  the  capital  crime  of  the  Villele  ministry  was 
abuse  of  power  in  itself,  but  rather  the  consequences  of 
ise  which  placed  in  peril  the  principle  of  authority  by 
g  it  to  a  fatal  conflict. 
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Unlike  other  polemical  writings,  which  are  usually 
gether  negative  and  dissolving,  those  of  M.  Guizo 
eminently  affirmative,  governmental,  and  constituent.  1 
the  word  right  comes  from  his  pen,  you  may  be  sure  thi 
word  duty  is  not  far  off;  and  never  does  he  put  his  fing 
an  evil  without  indicating  at  once  what  seems  to  £ 
remedy. 

At  the  height  of  his  strife  with  the  ministry,  M.  G 
was  engaged  in  developing,  from  his  professional  chair, 
the  applause  of  a  youthful  and  numerous  audience,  th 
rious  phases  of  representative  government  in  Europe, 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  course  of  lectures  , 
in  the  following  pages.  The  minister  revenged  himself 
the  professor  for  the  assaults  of  the  publicist:  the  lectures 
interdicted  in  1825.  Retiring  into  private  life,  after  h 
passed  through  high  political  functions,  M.  Guizot  waj 
poor;  but  his  pen  remained  to  him.  Renouncing  th 
flammatory  questions  of  the  motnent,  he  undertook  a  i 
of  great  historical  works,  which  the  biographer  may  • 
dently  praise;  for  his  merits  as  an  historian  have  never 
denied.  Then  were  successively  published,  the  CoUectk 
Memoires  rektttfs  a  la  Revolution  d AngUterre;  the  Hi 
de  la  Revolution  dHAngleterrey  en  1640;  which  forms  o 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  European  Library;  a  ColL 
des  Memoires  relatifs  h  VHistoirede  France;  and,  finally,  1 
sur  VHistoire  de  France,  a  work  by  which  he  carried 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  national  origin.  At  the 
time  he  presented  the  public  with  historical  essays 
Shakespere  and  upon  Calvin,  a  revised  translation  of  the  ^ 
of  the  great  English  dramatist,  and  a  considerable  numl 
political  articles  of  a  high  order  in  the  Revue  Fran^ais* 

In  1827,  death  deprived  him  of  the  companion  o 
labours — ^that  beloved  wife,  whose  lofty  intelligence 
moral  strength  had  sustained  him  amid  the  agitations  o 
career.  It  was  sad,  though  calm,  philosophical,  Christian 
parting  scene  between  the  husband  and  the  dying  wife 
their  young  son,  soon  about  to  follow  his  mother  to  the  1 
Though  bom  and  bred  a  catholic,  Madame  Guizot  had 
before  this  joined  the  faith  of  her  husband;  that  bus 
now   soothed  the  last  moments  of  his  beloved  partnc 
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(to  V  in  his  graire^  soleiiiii,  impreaaive  tones,  one  of 
Mrt^txiactions  of  Bossuet^  his  funeral  oration  upon  the 
lofJbighmd.^ 
B'SdBe  tone  afterwards,  M.  Guicot  became  one  of  the  most 
euflaben  of  the  society  Akk-M,  U  ad  ^aideray  the 
I  olV  which  was  to  defend,  in  all  legal  modes,  the  free- 
of  electi<ms  against  the  influence  of  power.  The 
b  ndnistij  fell,  and  that  of  Martiffnac  restored  M.  Gui- 
I J^  to  Vm  professorial  chair  and  to  tEe  circle  of  admiring 
<aianUi^  whom  he  proceeded  to  delight  with  his  lectures  on 
te  Hiilnry  of  Civilication  in  France.  A  short  time  after 
Imhamoaa  of  the  Polignac  cabinet,  he  was  elected  deputy 
JbiLUeox,  and  voted  f<»r  the  address  of  the  221,  adding  to 
Hrvste  tiiese  words:  **Truth  has  abeady  trouble  enough  in 
iMtatiiigtothecouncil  of  kings;  let  us  not  send  it  there  pale 
mk  IhU63  let  it  be  no  more  possible  to  mistake  it  than  to 
Mbl^ths  loyalty  of  our  sentiments."  He  wished  to  oblige 
MMr  lo  Kve^  but  power  was  determined  to  die.  On  the 
Mk-sf^  July  he  returned  from  mmes  to  Paris;  on  the 
Mkha  cfarew  up  the  protest  of  the  deputies  against  the  ordi- 
nimees  a  protest  more  respectful  than  hostile,  manifesting  a 
eoQservatiYe  spirit,  dreading  rather  than  desiring  a  revolu- 
tion. Power  deemed  it  seditious;  the  people  pronounced  it 
faeUe  and  timid:  events  proved  the  people  were  right. 

In  the  meeting  at  M.  Lafitte's,  on  the  29th,  when  all  minds 
were  intoxicated  with  triumph,  M.  Guizot,  ever  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  immediate  necessity  of  regulating  the  re- 
folntion,  rose  and  insisted  upon  the  urgency  of  at  once  con- 
Hituting  a  municipal  commission  whose  especial  duty  should 
be  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  order.  On  the 
loth,  this  commission  appointed  him  provisional  minister  of 
public  instruction;  on  the  31st,  he  read  in  the  chamber  the 
wodamation  conferring  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the 
Uogdom  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  During  the  period  pre- 
•ettng  the  ceremony  of  the  9th  of  August,  he  was  busied  with 
ihe  general  recomposition  of  the  administration  of  public 
'^  '      and  the  revision  of  the  charter,  his  organizing  activity 


>  M.  Guizot,  in  1828,  married  Mademoiselle  Eliza  Dillon,  the  niece  of 
Ills  first  wife,'  according,  it  is  said,  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  latter 
frerioufl  to  her  death. 
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having  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  then  most  diffiovft 
post,  ^e  ministry  of  the  interior.    In  a  few  dajs,  seyentjr-fli' 
prefects,  one  hundred  and  seventy- six  sub-prefects,  thirty 
eight  secretaries-general,  were  removed  and  replaced.    In  tb0 
draft  of  the  new  charter,  he  endeavoured,  but  without  sacooM^ 
to  lower  to  twenty-five  years  the  age  required  for  eligibilil^ 
as  a  representative. 

The  first  ministry  of  July,  formed  in  a  moment  of  entfan* 
siasm,  was  as  ephemeral  as  the  excitement  of  the  three  dajk 
Personal  differences,  for  a  time  efiaced  by  great  events  and  a 
common  interest,  re-appeared  more  marked  than  ever,  whoi 
it  became  necessary  to  consolidate  the  work  so  rapidly  effected* 
The  impulse  was  still  too  strong,  too  near  its  souroe,  to  be 
guided.  The  principle  of  order  was  compelled  to  yield  to  thit 
of  liberty;  M.  Guizot  retired. 

The  history  of  the  Lafitte  cabinet  is  well  known,.  After 
its  dissolution  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  conservative  element^ 
at  first  trampled  under  foot,  raised  itself  erect,  potent,  impe- 
rious, in  the  person  of  Casimir  Perier.  For  the  first  time  since 
July,  a  compact,  resolute  and  durable  majority  was  formed  in 
the  Chambers.  This  governmental  army,  hitherto  undiaci- 
plined  and  confused,  was  divided  into  three  distinct  corpe, 
manoeuvring  with  unanimity  and  harmony,  under  the  orders 
of  the  fiery  minister — the  left  wing,  composed  of  a  goodly 
fraction  of  the  old  liberal  opposition  of  the  Restoration,  was 
commanded  by  M.  Thiers,  the  brilliant  deserter  from  the  camp 
of  M.  Lafitte;  the  right  wing,  formed  of  the  old  constitutional 
monarchists,  marclied  under  the  banner  of  M.  Guizot,  the  man 
of  infiexible  and  conservative  will;  as  to  the  centre,  an  aggre- 
gation of  the  undecided  and  wavering  of  all  sides,  it  was  asto- 
nished to  find  for  the  first  time  in  M.  Dupin,  the  most  eccen- 
tric and  restive  of  men,  a  chief  obedient  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand and  eager  for  the  fray. 

Supported  by  this  triple  phalanx,  the  ministry  of  the  13t]i 
was  able  to  make  head  against  opposition  in  the  Chambers^ 
to  overcome  insurrection  in  the  streets,  force  the  gates  of 
Ancona,  and  consolidate  the  system  established  in  July  by 
rescuing  it  from  the  exaggeration  of  its  pnnciple. 

After  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  his  captains  for  some 
time  disputed  among  themselves  the  command;  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot  shook  hands,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  1 1th  of 
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October,  1832,  was  formed.  Upon  the  proceedings  of  their 
administration,  M.  Guizot  exercised  a  sustained  and  often 
pn^nderant  influence. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  acts,  there  was  one 
exdosirelj  appertaining  to  the  department  of  M.  Guizot — 
that  of  public  instruction — so  glorious,  that  all  parties,  the 
most  hostile  to  the  man,  have  emblazoned  it  with  unqualified 
approbation.     The  great  and  noble  law  of  the  28th  of  June, 
1833,  as  to  primary  instruction,  conceived,  prepared,  sustained 
and  executed  by  M.  Guizot,  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  our  time:   the  principle   of  popular 
edacation,  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the  Revolution  of  '89, 
but  arrested  by  the  social  tumults  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
at  last  received  its  full  development  beneath  the  auspices 
of  M.  Guizot.     Eleven  thousand  parishes,  that  is  to  say,  one- 
fourth  of  France,  previously  destitute  of  that  primary  in- 
struction which  makes  the  honest  man  and  the  good  citizen, 
have  seen  erected  by  the  side  of  the  humble  parish  church, 
the  modest   school-house,  where   the  children  of  the  poor 
resort  for  knowledge,  that  other  bread  of  the  soul  which  is  to 
support   them   through  the  rough  trials   of  life.     Volumes 
might  be  formed  of  the  detailed  instructions  addressed  by 
M.    Guizot,   in  reference  to   this  law,    to  prefects,   rectors, 
mayors,  and  committees  of  examination;  they  are  models  of 
precision  and  clearness.     The  finest  of  these  productions  is 
undoubtedly  the  circular  to  the  teachers  of  the  parishes.     In 
its  few  pages  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  true   eloquence,  as 
much  poetry  of  style  and  of  thought,  as  in  the  most  admirable 
works  of  the  epoch.     With  what  touching  familiarity  does 
the  minister  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  the  poor,  obscure  village 
preceptor ! .  how  he  elevates  him  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  own!  how  he  fills  him  with  the  importance  of 
his  mission  I     lie   is   almost   his  friend,   his    colleague,   his 
equal!  For  both  are  striving,  each  in  his  sphere,  to  secure 
the  repose  and  glory  of  the  country.     And  then  with  what 
paternal  solicitude  does  the  statesman,  from  the  recesses  of 
his  cabinet,  enter  into  the  most  insignificant  details  of  the 
relati<nis  of  the  teacher  with  children,  parents,  the  mayor,  and 
the  curate!  "No  sectarian  or  party  spirit,"  he  exclaims,  "in 
your  school ;  the  teacher  must  rise  above  the  fleeting  quarrels 
which  agitate  society!     Faith  in  Providence,  the  sanctity  of 
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duty,  HubiniKaion  to  parontal  authority,  respect  for  the  \%i^^ 
t\\i\  priiu'is  th«^  rip;hts  of  tUl,  Hiieh  are  the  rientimenUi  he  miB  ^t 
Buek  t(»  duvolop.'*     Can   X\w\\\  bo  aiiythiiij;^   more  affectir*^ 
than  the  following  Hiniplo  piL'turc  (tf  the  painful  duties  of  tUo 
teachur   and  the.   cunaulationn  he  nuiat  find  within  himself: 
**  TluMV.  iti  no  fortune  to  ixi  nmde,  there  is  little  renown  to  bo 
gained  in  the  painful  ohligiitionrt  which  the  tcnichor  fulAli. 
I)e8tin(>d  to  moc,  his  life  paMA  away  in  a  numotonouH  occupa- 
tion, s(»nii*times  even  to  I'XperiiMioe  the  injustice  or  ingra- 
titude (»f  i(j;noranco,  Xw  wouhl  often  be  rtaddeni*d,  and  perhaps 
would  sueeumb,  if  ho  derived  eournge  and  strength  from  no 
other  sourees  then  the  prospect  t)f  innnediate  or  merely  per- 
sonal reward,     lie   nuMt   b(^  MUrttained  and  nninmted   by  a 
profound  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  labours;  the 
grave  happiness  of  having  served  his  fellow -creatures,  and  ob« 
Heurely  etrntributtul  t<ithir  public  welfare,  must  I n^  his  compen- 
sation, and  this  his  conscienc(>  al(»ne  can  givt*.     It  is  his  glory 
not  to  as])irc  to  aught  bc^yond  his  obscure  and  laborious  con- 
dition, to  exhaust  himself  in  saeritiet^s  scari*cly  noticed  by 
those  whom  they  IxMiellt,  to  toil,  in  short,  for  man,  and  to 
expert  his  rccompence  only  from  (i(»d.** 

C'OUple  these,  pages  of  ])atriarehal  gentleness  witli  the 
pitiless  language  of  M.  (iui/ot  in  jiresence  «»f  a  n*volt;  hear 
1dm  thundering  iVom  tlu*  tribune  against  the  wivkt^l  tail  of 
the  Hr volution  ;  behold  him  reading  llossuet  to  his  dying  wilt.*| 
or  throw hig  with  stoic  hand  the  lirst  piect*  of  earth  on  the 
QisWwx  of  his  son;  and  say,  if  there  lie  not  something  strango, 
grand,  immense,  In  this  individuality,  in  which  we  Und  at 
cmce  the  tlury  zeal  of  LutluM*,  the  imctuous  mildness  of 
JMelanethon,  tlu;  iui])assibility  of  Kpict(*tus,  the  sim]tle  kindli- 
ness of  FeneU»n,  antl  the  inflexible  severity  of  irichelieu. 

After  an  existence  of  f(tin*  years,  the  cabinet  of  the  llth 
(»f  October  was  dissolved  by  two  causes,  one  externiU,  the 
other  internal.  Tlui  public  p(>rils  at  an  (4id,  it  was  deemed 
too  reprt>ssiv(f  by  the  (-handN*rs:  the  migority  which  had 
supported  it  was  t^niVM'bled  and  dislocated,  whilst  dissensions 
broke  out  in  its  councils  b<*twecn  M.  < iui/ot  and  M.  Thiers. 
'Hie  formtM*  retired,  but  did  not  enter  int(»  open  hostilities 
until  the  fonnation  of  the  Mole  nnnistry,  on  the  loth  of 
April,  iN.'iH,  the  poliey  of  whieh  he  thus  stwerely  demumced: 
^*  It  is  a  policy  without  principh^  and  without  banner,  madf 
up  of  expeilicnts  and  pretexts,  ever   tottering,  leaning  on 
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tKny  itdfi  for  support,  nd  -mlrmntbig,  in  reditfi  towards 
DO  oliject;  which  tamper!  wUhi  fbmeiita^  Mmrateft  that'un* 
ttrtaiaty  of  men's  nimds,  that  nlaxatloa  «  baart^  tiiat  waat 
of  Taith,  coi^^Btency,  per^eranaoe^  eiMffjy  wUdi  mase  dis- 
quiet to  the  country,  and  waaknais  to  poirer."    To  fortify 
pimi^n  M.  Gmzot  ttirew  humMlf  into-'the  ooditlon.    Many 
t^uk  that  he  fail<^d  in  hi3piirpo0a.>W6  will  not  dedda  the  qnes- 
tiwt  it  18  certain  that  the  goivanmiantal  car  was  for  an  instant 
Kopped,  and  the  cause  dear  to  M.  Chdaot  bronght  into  periL 
CailtKl  upon  by  the  Sonlt  ministry  of  May  12|  1839,  to 
rep Iftoe  Marshiil  Sebastiani,  as  the  reprasentatiyeof  France  at 
tlw  court  of  St.  Jajnea^8»  retained  in  that  oflloe  by  the 
ministry  of  the  1st  March  following^  and  duffged  wiUi  the 
Jeit^jice  of  the  interests  of  S^ranoe^  in  the  stormy  question  of 
the  East^  M,  Gui^t  appeared  at  first  in  London  under  the 
mofit  favourable  auspices.    His  literary  reputation,  hb  cahn, 
grave  diguity,  hi:;  thorough  knowledge  of  English  manners, 
language^  and  literature,  his  protestantisoii  all  Ihese  features 
combtn&d  to  conciliate  for  him  the  suffirages  of  the  haughtiest 
and  niost  fastidious  of  all  aristocracies.      His  society  was 
uniTer^lly  sought;  no  French  ambassador,  since  Chateau- 
briand, had  created  so  great  a  sensation.     At  the  Foreign 
oAce,  too^  everything  seemed  to  be  smoothed  for  him,  and 
arrangements  of  a  satisfactory  nature  appeared  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  completion,  when  the  Syrian  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  M.  Guizot's  position  was  dumged. 

The  results  of  the  treaty  of  the  16th  July  are  well  known; 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
iHnwAfla  under  which  the  ministry  of  the  1st  March  fell,  and 
IL  Guizot  was  called  upon  to  form  the  Soult-Guizot  cabinet 
of  the  29th  Oct  1840,  himself  accepting  tlie  office  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained. 
If.  Guizot  may  be  considered  in  four  points  of  view — as  a 
pfivate  individual,  as  a  writer,  as  an  historian,  as  an  orator 
tmd  politician. 

The  virtue  of  the  man  has  never  been  called  in  question. 
**  The  morals  of  M.  Guizot,"  says  one  of  his  most  violent 
politM^l  foes,  *^  are  rigid,  and  pure,  and  he  is  worthy,  by  the 
lofty  virtue  of  his  life  and  sentiments,  of  the  esteem  of  all 
good  men." 

As  a  writer,  his  style  is  one  that  may  be  recognised  among 
a  thousand*    With  his  pen  in  his  hand,  he  takes  a  firm, 
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decided  tone,  goes  straight  to  his  object,  is  not  exempt  hw2 
a  species  of  stifiness,  and  particularly  affects  abstract  termiK 
ology;  the  form  in  which  he  enTclopes  his  thoughts  is  a  HttJ 
obscure,  but  the  thought  is  so  dear,  so  brilliant,  that  it  alway 
shines  Uirough. 

As  an  historian,  he  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  science. 
He  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  modem  historical  school 
which  has  taught  us  to  emerge  from  the  present  to  go  and 
examine  the  past,  and  no  longer  to  measure  the  men  and 
things  of  former  times  by  our  standards  of  to-day. 

As  an  orator,  his  manner  is  dignified  and  severe.  SmaD 
and  frail  in  person,  he  is  lofty  and  proud  in  bearing;  his  voice 
is  imposing  and  sonorous;  his  language,  whether  calm  or 
vehement,  is  always  piu-e  and  chastened;  it  has  more  enei^ 
than  grace,  it  convinces  rather  than  moves.  When  he  ascends 
the  tribune,  friends  and  enemies  all  open  their  ears;  there  is 
no  more  talking,  little  coughing,  and  nobody  goes  to  sleep. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  political  versatility  of  M.  Guizot^ 
of  his  sudden  changes,  of  his  former  opposition  and  his 
present  servility;  but,  from  his  words,  his  writings,  and  his 
acts  at  every  epoch,  we  have  derived  the  profound  convicticm, 
that,  save  a  few  trifling  exceptions  of  detail,  his  general  and 
distinctive  characteristic  as  a  politician  is  tenacity  and  con- 
sistency; such  as  he  was  under  the  Decazes  ministry,  or  in 
the  opposition  to  Vill^le,  such  he  appears  to  us  to  be  now. 
Let  us  explain  our  idea  without  flattery  and  without  enmity. 

Providence  has  imposed  upon  society  an  eternal  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  it  has  reserved  to  itself.  There  has 
been,  and  there  always  will  be,  a  conflict  between  two  oppo- 
site principles,  right  and  duty,  power  and  liberty.  In  presence 
of  these  two  hostile  elements,  which  the  eminent  minds  of  all 
ages  have  essayed  to  conciliate,  no  one  can  remain  perfectly 
calm,  perfectly  impartial.  Mathematical  truths  belong  to  the 
head;  people  do  not  become  excited  about  them;  political 
truths  act  upon  both  the  head  and  the  heart;  and  no  one 
can  guard  himself  from  an  involuntary  movement  of  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  in  relation  to  them,  according  to  his  na- 
ture, to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  to  his  individufdity.  Some 
are  especially  inclined  to  liberty,  others  are  more  disposed  to 
power;  some  would  play  the  minister,  others  the  tribune; 
these  have  the  instinct  of  authority,  those  the  sentiment 
of  independence.     Now,  M.  Guizot  is  essentially  one  of  the 
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htter;  his  U  an  elevated  and  progressive  intellect,  but 
dommeering  bj  nature,  and  governmental  by  conviction. 
Id  his  eyes,  the  Prance  of  our  day,  founded  upon  two  great 
netories  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  is  naturally  prone  to 
ahue  its  triumph,  and  of  the  two  elements  equally  necessary 
f  fir  aodal  life,  the  feeblest  at  present,  the  vanquished  one,  is 
jNNrer. 

Setting  out  from  this  idea,  M.  Guizot  seeks  to  re-establish 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  bases  of  the  edifice,  giving 
to  the  one  what  the  other  has  too  much  of,  and  combining 
thb  azrangement  of  forces  within  certain  limits,  with  certain 
measores,  the  details  of  which  are  too  long  and  too  compli- 
ctted  to  be  gone  into  here. 

If  we  read  ^vith  attention  the  political  writings  of  M. 
Goifot,  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  we  shall  soon 
diMover,  through  all  his  attacks  upon  the  agents  of  power, 
a  real  sympathy  for  power  itself.  Legitimacy  exaggerates  its 
ri^xts.  Pushed  on  by  imprudent  friends  and  insidious 
enemies^  it  drives  full  sail  upon  a  rock:  from  the  height 
where  he  has  placed  himself,  M.  Guizot  sees  the  danger, 
rebukes  those  who  manage  the  vessel,  and  even  after  it  has 
struck,  continues  to  exclaim,  "  'Bout  ship!" 

The  Revolution  of  July  discomposed,  perhaps,  for  an 
instant,  but  did  not  discourage  M.  Guizot;  thus,  on  the  29th, 
when  the  principle  which  is  the  object  of  his  solicitude  had  fallen 
beneath  the  popular  assault,  we  behold  him  earnest  to  raise  it 
by  degrees,  and  revive  its  strength,  and  at  length  urginc:  it 
boldly  in  the  direction  which  he  wished  it  to  take  before  its  fall. 
What,  in  short  is  M.  Guizot? 

He  is,  above  all,  a  man  of  power  and  of  government,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  independent  of  men — submissive 
to  the  yoke  of  self-imposed  principles,  but  bearing  his  head 
erect  in  all  questions  as  to  persons;  a  politician  of  great 
worth,  and  estimating  himself  at  that  worth;  more  convineed 
than  enthusiastic;  more  proud  of  the  approbation  of  his 
eonacience  than  of  the  homage  of  the  crowd;  gifted  in  a 
supreme  degree  with  that  strength  of  will  and  perseveranee 
which  make  the  statesman,  a  mortal  foe  to  all  that  resembles 
liaorder,  and  capable,  if  things  were  to  come  to  their  worst, 
of  throwing  himself,  without  hesitation,  into  the  ai'ms  of 
despotism,  which  he  does  not  love,  rather  than  imdergo  the 
anarchy  which  he  abhors. 
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LECTURE   THE  FIRST. 

Object  of  the  course — History  of  European  civilization — Part  taken  by 
France  in  the  civilization  of  Europe — Civilization  a  fit  subject  for  nar- 
rative— It  IS  the  most  general  fact  in  history — The  ordinary  and  popular 
meaning  of  the  word  civilization — Two  leading  facts  constitute  civiliza- 
tion :  1.  The  development  of  society ;  2.  The  development  of  the  indi- 
\idual — Demonstration — These  two  facts  are  necessarily  connected  the 
one  with  the  other,  and,  sooner  or  later,  produce  the  one  the  other — Is 
the  destiny  of  man  limited  wholly  witliin  his  actual  social  couditiou  ? — 
The  history  of  civilization  may  be  exhibited  and  considered  under  two 
points  of  view — Remarks  on  the  plan  of  the  course — The  present  stale 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  prospects  of  civilization. 

Gentlemen, 

I  AM  deeply  affected  by  the  reception  you  give  me,  and 
which,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  I  accept  as  a  pledge  of  the 
sympathy  which  has  not  ceased  to  exist  between  us,  notwith- 
standing so  long  a  separation — Alas !  I  speak  as  though  you, 
whom  I  see  around  me,  were  the  same  who,  seven  years  ago, 
used  to  assemble  within  these  walls,  to  participate  in  my  then 
Ifvbours;  because  I  myself  am  here  again,  it  seems  as  if  all  my 
former  hearers  should  be  here  also;  whereas,  since  that  period, 
a  change,  a  mighty  change,  has  come  over  all  things.  Seven 
years  ago  we  repaired  hither  depressed  with  anxious  doubts 
and  fears,  weighed  down  with  sad  thoughts  and  anticipations ; 
we  saw  ourselves  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  danger;  ^ve 
felt  ourselves  dragged  on  towards  an  evil  which  we  essayed  to 
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avcrl  by  caliu,  jrnivc,  fuiitioiw  n^wrvc,  but  in  viiiii.  Now,  y 
meet  ttt<j;(*tli(MS  full  of  fonfidciKu*  and  liopt*,  thu  hfort  at  pCiOik  I 
tliou;j:lit  iVct;.    'I'liiTo  iri  hut  itwo  way  in  wiiicli  W(*  can  worthllj  ] 
nmnit(*st  our  ^ratituth'  for  tliirt  luippy  oimnp^e;  it  irt  by  bringifl|  j 
to  our  |)ri*.s(Mit  uuM*tin((H,  our  iww  studicH,  tiio  Kuniu  culm  tnnp'l 
(luillity  of  mind,  lb(*  Hunu*.   (inn  purpose,  wiiidi  fruidtid  OV 
condurt  whtMi,  Hi^vcn  yourn  a<{o,  wc  ItMikcd,  from  day  to  dajp 
to  iiavii  our  HludicH  phu'ud  undtM*   rif^ontuH  Hn|Mirvi«ioii,  OTp 
indi'cd,  to  Im)  arbitrarily  nurtpondi'd.    (iotKl  iorttim*  iH  dtilicatfl^ 
frail,  UMfiu'tain;  \v<^  nnist  kct^p  nifasuroH  with  liopi*  114  with 
fear;   couvalfsci'nrr*  riMpiircs   well   nifj;h   \\io.  nanio  cara,  tin 
Hiiuu*  caution,  as  I  ho  apiiroachrs  of  ilhu*Hri.     This  c*aru,  thil 
caution,  this  tniHlcration,  I  am  nuro  you  will  exhibit.     TIm 
same  sympalhy,  the  Hiune.  intimate  conformity  of  opinioiMi  of 
Montimcnts,  of  ideas,  which  united  us  in  times  of  dilllculty  M 
thui^er,  and  which  at  least  mivcd  us  from  |j;rav(*  faultii,  will 
C((ually  unitt*  us  in  mon*  auspicious  days,  antl  cmiblo  ut  to 
p;ather  all  their  fruits.     I  rely  with  rontidence  U£M>n  your  CO* 
operation,  and  I  need  nothing;  more. 

The  timt*  bi^wt'cn  this  our  first  meeting;  and  thft  <:liMe  of 
the.  year  is  M'vy  limited;  that  which  1  myself  huvti  had, 
wherein  to  mediiato  upon  the  Lectures  1  iim  alnrnt  to  deliver, 
has  been  infinit<dy  more  limited  still.  One  fi;reut  pcUD^ 
theretore,  was  the  seh'ction  of  a  subject,  the  conaideration  of 
which  mi^jfht  best  Im  brou;<;ht  within  the  boundtt  of  tlio  fi)W 
months  which  remain  to  us  of  this  year,  within  tlmt  of  tbo 
fttw  ilays  1  liave  had  for  preparation;  and  it  appean*d  tu  mo, 
that  a  general  review  of  the  mo(h*rn  history  of  Kurojio,  am* 
sidenrd  with  reference  to  th(t  (h'velopinent  of  civilixution— a 
<i;ineral  HketcJi,  in  fact,  of  the  history  of  KuroiM*4Ui  civiiixatimit 
of  its  ori;;in,  its  pro;>;ress,  its  aim,  its  chara<*tA*r,  mi^ht  «uitablj 
(K'cupy  the,  limt^  at  our  disjHisal.  'i'his,  ac(!ordingly,  ia  tbe 
subji'ct  of  which  1  propose  to  tiutat. 

I  have  used  the  tttrm  l^uropcun  riviliacaiion,  U'cauHU  it  U 
evident  that  th<*r<i  is  an  Kuropejin  civilization;  tliat  n  ovrtain 
unity  pervades  the  (tivili/iition  of  the  viu'ioiis  Kuropuaii  «tAtQi| 
that,  notwithstanding  inlinite  divtTMiticH  of  time,  pIucHa,  atid 
circmnstanee,  this  ttivili/ation  takes  ltd  Arnt  ririo  in  factf 
almost  wholly  similar,  proc^^eds  everywhere  UjKiti  tlie  wuiMl 
])rinciph^s,  and  tends  to  produce  well  ni{(h  everywhere  aluilcH 
gous  results.  There  is,  then,  uu  Kuropcoii  civilixatioii,  aud  it 
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to  the  sabjcct  of  this  aggregate  civilization  that  I  will 

quest  jour  attention. 

Again^  it  is  evident  that  this  civilization  cannot  be  traced 

ick,  that  its  history  cannot  be  derived  from  the  history  of 
Mj  single  European  state.  If,  on  the  (me  hand,  it  is  mani- 
iesidj  characterized  by  brevity,  on  the  otlier,  its  variety  is  no 
less  prodigious;  it  has  not  developed  itself  with  complcte- 
ness,  in  any  one  particular  country.  The  features  of  its  phy- 
flognomy  are  wide-spread;  we  muHt  seek  the  elements  of  its 
history,  now  in  France,  now  in  England,  now  in  Germany, 
aoir  in  Spain. 

We  of  France  occupy  a  favourable  position  for  pursuing 
the  study  of  European  civilization.  Flattery  of  individualH, 
even  of  our  country,  should  be  at  all  times  avoided:  it  is 
without  vanity,  I  think,  we  may  say  that  France  hus  bc(;n 
the  centre,  the  focus  of  European  civilization.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, it  were  monstrous  to  do  so,  that  she  has  always,  and 
in  eveiy  direction,  marched  at  the  head  of  nations.  At  dif- 
fffrr^nt  epochs,  Italy  has  taken  the  lead  of  her,  in  the  arts; 
England,  in  political  institutions;  and  tlicre  may  be  other 
n'.ipccts  undf.r  which,  at  particular  pcrio<ls,  other  European 
nations  have  manifested  a  superiority  to  her;  but  it  is  im- 
IKjs.xible  to  deny,  that  whenever  France  has  seen  her.self  thus 
out.stripp<Hl  in  theciu-eer  ofcivilization,  she  has  called  ii])  iresh 
vigour,  has  sprung  forward  with  a  new  impulse'.,  and  has  soon 
found  herself  abreast  with,  or  in  advance  of,  all  the  rest.  And 
not  only  has  this  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  France,  but  we 
hnvi;  seen  that  when  the  civilizing  ideas  and  institutions  which 
have  taken  their  rise  in  other  lands,  have  sou^^ht  to  extend 
their  sphere,  to  become  fertile  an<l  gcmeral,  to  of)erate  lor  th(i 
common  l>enefit  of  Kuropean  civilization,  they  have  l>een 
necessitated  to  undergo,  to  a  ceiiain  extent,  a  n(iw  ])r(|)jiration 
in  France;  and  it  has  been  from  Franc(;,  as  i'roin  a  scrcond 
native  country,  that  they  have  gone  lorth  to  the  r!on(iuest  oi' 
Eurofx:.  There,  is  wareely  luiy  gnmt  idea,  any  j^jeat  prin- 
ciple of  civilization,  which,  [u-ior  to  its  dilFusion,  has  not 
passe<l  in  this  way  tlirough  France. 

And  for  this  reason:  there  is  in  the  French  charaet(,T  some- 
thing sociable,  somcjthing  sympathetic,  somethinj^  which  inukes 
its  way  with  greater  fwility  and  eilcct  than  does  th<i  national 
;!<;nius  of  any  other  [)eople  ;    whether  from  our  langua;:*'. 
u2 
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whether  from  the  turn  of  our  mind,  of  our  manners,  certain  it 
is  that  our  ideas  are  more  popular  tlian  those  of  other  people^ 
present  theniselvcs  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  to  the  roassefli 
and  penetrate  among  them  more  readily;  in  a  word,  perspi- 
cuity, sociability,  sympathy,  are  the  peculiar  characteristicfl  of 
France,  of  her  civilization,  and  it  is  these  qualities  whidi 
rendered  her  eminently  fit  to  march  at  the  very  head  of 
European  civilization. 

In  entering,  therefore,  upon  tlie  study  of  this  great  fiust^ 
it  is  no  arbitrary  or  conventional  choice  to  take  France  as  the 
centre  of  this  study;  we  must  needs  do  so  if  wo  would  place 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  heart  of  civilization,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  fact  we  are  about  to  consider. 

1  use  the  term  facty  and  I  do  so  purposely;  civilization  ii 
a  fact  like  any  other — a  fact  susceptible,  like  any  other,  of 
being  studied,  described,  narrated. 

For  some  time  past,  there  has  been  much  talk  of  the  neces- 
sity of  limiting  history  to  the  narration  of  facts:  nothing  can 
be  more  just;  but  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  iar  more  facts  to  narrate,  and  that  the  facts  themselves 
arc  far  more  various  in  their  nature,  than  people  are  at  first 
disposed  to  believe;  there  are  material,  visible  facts,  such  ts 
wars,  battles,  the  olticial  acts  of  governments ;  there  are 
moral  facte,  none  the  less  real  that  they  do  not  appear  on  the 
surface;  there  are  individual  facts  whicli  have  denominations 
of  their  own;  there  are  general  facts,  without  any  particular 
designation,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  precise 
date,  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  within  strict  limits,  but 
which  are  yet  no  less  facts  than  the  rest,  historical  facts,  facts 
which  we  cannot  exclude  from  history  without  mutilating 
history. 

The  very  portion  of  history  which  we  are  accustomed  ta 
call  its  philosophy,  the  relation  of  events  to  each  other,  the 
connexion  which  unites  them,  their  causes  and  their  effects,— 
these  are  all  facts,  these  are  all  history,  just  as  much  as  the 
narratives  of  battles,  and  of  other  material  and  visible  events. 
Facts  of  this  class  it  is  doubtless  more  difficult  to  disentangle 
and  explain;  we  are  more  liable  to  error  in  giving  on  account 
of  them,  and  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  give  them  life  and  anima- 
tion, to  exhibit  them  in  clear  and  vivid  colours;  but  tht» 
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difficulty  in  no  degree  changes  their  nature;  they  are  none 
the  less  an  essential  element  of  history. 

Civilisation  is  one  of  tliese  facts;  a  general,  hidden,  com- 
plex fact;  very  difficult,  I  allow,  to  describe,  to  relate,  but 
which  none  tlie  less  for  that  exists,  which,  none  the  lens  for 
that,  has  a  riglit  to  be  described  and  related.     We  may  niise 
•8  to  this  fact  a  great  number  of  ([uestions;  we  may  lusk,  it 
has  been  asked,  whether  it  is  a  good  or  an  evil?     Some  bit- 
terly deplore  it;  others  rejoice  ut  it.     We  may  ask,  whether 
it  is  an  universal  fact,  whether  there  is  an  universal  civiliza- 
tion of  the  human  species,  a  destiny  of  humanity;  whether 
the  nations  have  hand(*,d  down  from  age  to  age,  something 
which  has  never  been  lost,  which  must  increase,  form  a  larger 
and  larger  mass,  and  thus  pass  on  to  the  end  of  time?    For 
my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is,  in  reality,  a  general 
destiny  of  humanity,  a  transmission  of  the  aggregate  of  eivili- 
sation;  and,  consequently,  an  universal  history  of  civilization 
to  be  written.     But  without  raising  questions  so  great,  so 
difficult  to  solve,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  a  definite  limit  of 
time  and  space,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of  a 
certain  number  of  centuries,  of  a  certain  people,  it  is  evident 
that  within  these  bounds,  civilization  is  a  fact  which  v.an  be 
described,  related— which  is  history.    J  will  at  once  add,  that 
this  history  is  the  gnsatest  of  all,  tiiat  it  includes  all. 

And,  indeed,  does  it  not  sceui  to  yourselves  that  tlie  fact 
civilizatiun  is  the  fact  par  excellence — the  general  and  defini- 
tive fact,  in  which  all  tlie  others  terminate,  into  which  they  all 
resolve  themselves?  Take  all  the  faets  which  compose  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  and  which  weani  aeeustoined  to  regard  as  the 
elements  of  its  lift;;  take  its  institutions,  its  commerce,  its  in- 
dustry, its  wars,  all  tlu;  details  of  its  governmc^nt:  when  W(i 
would  consider  these  facts  in  tlujir  aggregate,  in  thciir  con- 
nexion, when  wc  would  estiniatt;  them,  judge  them,  we  ask 
in  what  they  have  eontributc(l  to  the  civilization  ol'  tluit 
nation,  what  part  they  have  taken  in  it,  what  influence  llicy 
have  exercised  over  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  not  only 
form  a  comi)lete  idea  of  them,  but  measure  and  appreciate 
their  true  value;  they  are,  as  it  were,  rivers,  of  which  w(5  ask 
what  quantity  of  water  it  is  they  contribute  to  the  ocean? 
For  civilization  is  a  sort  of  oecjan,  constituting  the  w(ialth  of 
a  [Miople,  and  on  whose  bosom  all  the  elements  of  Uk;  life  of 
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that  people,  all  the  powers  supporting  its  existence, 
and  unite.  This  is  so  true,  that  even  facts,  which  from  1 
nature  arc  odious,  pernicious,  which  weigh  painfullj 
nations,  despotism,  for  example,  and  anarchy,  if  ihej  hm 
contributed  in  some  way  to  civilization,  if  they  have  enabU 
it  to  make  an  onward  stride,  up  to  a  certain  point  we  pir- 
don  them,  we  overlook  their  wrongs,  their  evil  nature;  in  a  ' 
word,  wherever  we  recognise  civilization,  whatever  the  facll 
which  have  created  it,  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the  ptiee  it 
has  cost.  . 

There  are,  moreover,  facts  which,  properly  speaking,  in 
cannot  call  social;  individual  facts,  which  seem  to  interest  titt 
human  soul  ratlier  than  the  public  life:  such  are  religiooi 
creeds  and  philosoplucal  ideas,  sciences,  letters,  arts.  ThetS 
facts  appear  to  address  themselves  to  man  with  a  view  to  Ul 
moral  perfection,  his  intellectual  gratification;  to  have  tat 
their  object  his  internal  amelioration,  his  mental  pleasnn^ 
rather  than  Ids  social  condition.  But,  here  again,  it  is  ^ 
reference  to  civilization  that  these  very  facts  are  often  < 
dered,  and  claim  to  be  considered. 

At  all  times,  in  all  countries,  religion  has  assumed  the 
glory  of  having  civilized  the  people;  sciences,  letters^  aztii 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  pleasures,  have  daimed  a  aharo 
in  this  glory;  and  we  have  deemed  it  a  praise  and  an  hoooiir 
to  them,  when  we  have  recognised  this  claim  on  their  part 
Thus,  facts  the  most  important  and  sublime  in  themselTes^ 
independently  of  all  external  result,  and  simply  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  soul  of  man,  increase  in  importance,  rise  in 
sublimity  from  their  affinity  with  civilization.  Such  is  the 
value  of  this  general  fact,  that  it  gives  value  to  eveiything  it 
touches.  And  not  only  does  it  give  value;  there  are  even 
occasions  when  the  facts  of  which  we  speak,  religious  creedsb 
philosopliical  ideas,  letters,  arts,  are  especially  considered  and 
judged  of  with  reference  to  their  influence  upon  civilization; 
an  influence  which  becomes,  up  to  a  certain  point  and  during 
a  certain  time,  the  conclusive  measure  of  their  merit,  of  thdr 
value. 

What,  tlien,  I  will  ask,  before  undertaking  its  history, 
what,  considered  only  in  itself,  wliat  is  tliis  so  grave,  so  vast, 
so  precious  fact,  which  seems  the  sum,  the  expression  of  the 
whole  life  of  nations? 
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•  ^  * 

I  shall  take  care  here  not  to  fall  into  pure  philosophy;  not 
to  laj  down  some  ratiocinativc  principle,  and  thou  deduct* 
from  it  the  nature  of  civilization  as  a  result;  there  would  be 
many  chances  of  error  in  this  metliod.  And  here,  again,  wo 
have  a  fact  to  verify  and  describe. 

For  a  long  period,  and  in  many  countries,  the  word  ciriiizft' 
Htm  has  been  in  use;  people  have  attached  to  the  word  ideas 
more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less  comprehensive;  but  there  it 
ii  in  use,  and  those  who  use  it,  attach  some  meaning  or  other 
to  it  It  is  tlic  general,  human,  popular  meaning  of  tlus  word 
that  we  must  study.  There  is  almost  always  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  most  general  terms,  more  accuracy  than  in 
the  definitions,  apparently  more  strict,  more  precisi*,  of 
science.  It  is  common  sense  which  gives  to  words  their  oixli- 
naiy  signiiication,  and  common  sense  is  the  characteristic  of 
humanity.  The  ordinary  signification  of  a  word  is  formed 
by  gradual  progress,  and  in  the  constant  presence  of  facts;  so 
^t  when  a  fact  presents  itself  which  seems  to  come  witliin 
the  meaning  of  a  known  term,  it  is  roceiveil  into  it,  as  it  were, 
naturally;  the  signification  of  the  term  extends  itself,  expands, 
and  by  degn^cs,  the  various  facts,  the  various  ideas  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  tliinfjs  themselves  men  should  include 
undiT  this  word,  are  inchulod. 

When  thi!  moaning  of  a  word,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deter- 
mined by  seicnco,  this  deterniination,  the  work  of  one  iiuli- 
vidual,  or  of  a  small  numl)cr  of  individuals,  takes  plaee  under 
the  inHuence  of  some  particular  fact  which  has  struek  uj>on 
the  mind.  Thus  scientific  dofmitious  are,  in  general,  niueh 
more  narrow,  and,  hence,  nuicli  loss  aeeurate,  much  less  true, 
at  bcittoin,  than  the  iwpuhu-  meanings  of  the  terms,  lu 
studying  as  a  fact  the  meaning  of  the  word  civilization,  in 
investigating  all  the  ideas  which  ai-e  comprised  within  it, 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  we  shall  make  a 
much  greater  progn»ss  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  t'aot  itst^ltl 
than  by  attempting  to  give  it  ourselves  a  scientitie  delinition, 
however  more  clear  and  precise  the  latter  might  ai>pear  at 
first. 

I  will  commence  this  investigation  by  endeavourinir  to 
place  before  you  some  h}'pothe8es:  1  will  describe  a  certain 
number  of  states  of  society,  and  we  will  then  iuijuire  whether 
general   instinct  would  recognise  in  them  the   condition  of 
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a  p<H)]iln  civiliHinf^  itHclf;  wlirtlicr  wo  recognirto  in  them  thl 
Jiioanin^  wliich  iiiiinkiiul  nttm^IioB  to  the  wonl  oiviltxation? 

KirNt,  Htip]H)Mo  A  |HM)[)lo  wh(uio  cxti^riml  Ulb  is  eafiy,  10  fldl  - 
of  phynioul  coiiitort;  thoy  pny  few  taxos,  thoy  are  free  firoi 
Huflrrinf;;  jtiHtirr.  \h  well  nilininiHtered  in  tlieir  private  rdlatioil  ' 
— ill  a  word,  material  exintenee  w  for  tliem  altogotlior  ha|q)ji 
and  happily  reju^ulat^Hl.    Hut  at  the  name  time,  tlio  iiitoUectall 
and  moral  exintenee  of  this  pe4)plo  \»  Htudtoiisly  kept  In  a 
Htate  of  torpor  and  innotivity;  of^  1  will  not  say,  oppresikOi 
for  they  do  not  underntand  the  f(*elin|:ri  hnt  of  eompreaskA. 
We  are  not  without  inntaneen  of  this  statt)  of  things.     Then 
has  IxTH  li  ^rrnt  nmnlH^  of  nmall  aristocratic  republics  il 
which  thn]H'opl(^  have  heen  thus  treated  liko  flocks  of  sheep» 
well  kept  and  materially  happy,  hut  without  moral  and  inld* 
l(H*tual  netivity.     Is  Ihin  civiUxation?     Is  this  n  peo|)le  civi* 
li/.in^  itnelf  ? 

Another  hy])othesis:  heri^  is  a  pc>o])lo  whoso  material  exist* 
once  irt  less  eiiHy,  \va^  eonifortiihlt*.  hut  ntill  sup|K>rtable«  Oa 
the  otluT  hand,  mornl  and  int(*Ueetual  wants  have  not  been 
neglected,  a  e(*rtain  amotmt  of  mentid  pasture  has  biMMi  served 
out  to  tlifMu;  elevfit(M]«  pun*  nentiments  are  culttvatod  in 
them:  their  reli;;iouN  nnd  mornl  vii^ws  have  attaine-d  a  Ot^rtaui 
degree  of  devi'lopment;  hut  great  care  is  taken  to  stifle  ia 
them  the  principle  of  lilnTty:  tlu;  intellretual  and  moral 
wants,  as  in  the  former  case  the  nuUerial  wants,  an*.  satisAed) 
(Mu*li  mnn  has  metisd  out  to  him  his  ]H)rti(m  of  truth;  no  one 
is  ]HTmitted  to  seek  it  for  himself.  Immohility  is  tlie  cJiarao* 
tcristie  of  moral  lift^:  it  is  the  state  into  which  have  fallea 
most  of  the  popidations  of  Asia;  wlu^ri'ver  theocratic  doming* 
tions  keep  hunuinity  in  chfM*k;  it  is  the  staU^  of  the  Hindoofi 
for  exampl<\  ]  n^k  the  snme  qut^stion  hero  as  before;  is  thia 
u  ]HH)ple  civilizing  itm'lf  ? 

1  change  altogether  the  nature  of  the  hy])othcs]s:  hore  it 
a  |)<u>pht  among  whom  is  a  gn*at  <lisplfiy  of  individual  liber- 
tic4i,  but  wluTo  disonler  and  ineijuality  are  exctissive:  it  is 
the  empiric  of  force  and  of  chanet*;  every  man,  if  lie  is  not 
stnmg,  is  oppressed,  suffers,  perishes;  violenw  is  the  predo- 
minant f(*ntun^  of  tlie  siH'ial  state.  No  one  is  ignorant  tliat 
Kuni]Hi  has  pasMvI  tlinnigh  this  state.  Is  this  a  civiliaed 
Ktati)?  It  nmy,  (hmbtless,  contain  principh*s  of  civilixatioa 
which  will  develop  thtMustdvos  by  successive  degrees;   but 
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Jie  fact  which  dominates  in  such  a  society  is,  asHiiredly,  not 
that  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  call  civilization. 

I  take  a  fourth  and  last  hypothesis:  the  liberty  of  each 
individual  is  very  great,  ine([uality  amongst  them  is  rare,  and 
It  all  events,  very  transient.  Every  man  <lo<js  vcjry  nearly 
just  wliat  he  pleases,  and  differs  little  in  i>ower  from  his  iKtigii- 
hour;  but  there  are  very  few  general  intfjnjsts,  v<M*y  i'ew 
public  ideas,  very  little  society, — ^in  a  word,  the  fa<;ulties  and 
existence  of  individuals  appear  and  then  pass  away,  wholly 
apart  and  without  acting  upon  each  other,  or  leaving  any 
trace  behind  them;  the  successive  generations  leave  so(!icty 
at  tlie  same  i>oint  at  which  they  found  it:  this  is  the  state  of 
lavage  tribes;  liberty  and  equality  are  there,  but  as.sur(*(lly 
not  civilization. 

I  might  multiply  these  hy^iotheses,  but  I  think  we  liav(^ 
before  us  enough  to  explain  what  is  tiie  popular  and  natural 
meaning  of  the  word  civUizatum, 

It  is  clear  tlwt  none  of  the  states  I  have  sk(*.tch(Ml  corre- 
sponda,  according  to  the  natural  good  sense  of  mankind,  to  this 
term.  Why?  J t  appears  to  me  that  the  first  fact  comprised 
in  the  word  civilization  (and  this  results  from  the  different 
examples  1  have  rapidly  placed  before  you),  is  tln^  fact  of 
progress,  of  development;  it  ])n?scnts  at  oncct  the  id(;aof  a  p<!ople 
marching  onward,  not  to  eliangr,  its  place,  but  to  rUixuisr,  its 
amdition;  of  a  pc()i)le  whose  culture  is  condition  itscll,  :in<l 
ameliorating  itself.  The  idea  of  proj^rcss,  of  <lcv<*lopinciil, 
appears  to  ni(^  the  fundamental  id(;a  contained  in  the  word, 
civilization.  What  is  this  j)rogress?  what  this  (l<*velnjuneni? 
Herein  is  the  great(*st  difliculty  of  all. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  would  seem  to  answ(;i-  in  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  maimer:  it  says  that  it  is  the  periec^tin;^  of 
civil  life,  the  develoimient  of  society,  ])ro})erly  so  cm  lied,  ol' 
the  i*elations  of  men  among  themselves. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  first  idea  whicrh  presents  itself  to  the 
understanding  when  the  word  civilization  is  pronounced;  w<; 
at  once  figure  forth  to  ourselves  the  extension,  the  j^reatesL 
activity,  the  best  organization  of  the  so(!ial  relations  :  on  tlni 
one  hand,  an  increasing  pr(Mlu(!ti(m  of  the  means  of  ^^ivin;^ 
fitrength  and  happiness  to  society;  on  the  other  a  more 
equitable  distribution,  amongst  individuals,  of  tiie  str<;ngth 
and  hap])iness  produced. 
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Is  this  all  ?  IlaTe  we  here  exhausted  all  the  natnnlt 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  civilization?  Does  the  £uk 
contain  nothing  more  than  this  ? 

It  is  almost  as  if  we  asked:  is  the  human  species  after  all  i  , 
mere  ant-hill,  a  society  in  which  all  that  is  required  is  cider 
and  physical  happiness,  in  which  the  greater  the  amount  of 
labour,  and  the  more  equitable  the  division  of  the  fruiti  of 
labour,  the  more  surely  is  the  object  attained,  the  prograi 
accomplished. 

Our  instinct  at  once  feels  repugnant  to  so  narrow  a  defi- 
nition of  human  destiny.  It  feels  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
word,  civilization,  comprehends  something  more  extenuTe^ 
more  complex,  something  superior  to  the  simple  perfectUm  of 
the  social  relations,  of  social  power  and  happiness. 

Fact,  public  opinion,  the  generally  received  meaning  of  tiie 
term,  are  in  accordance  with  this  instinct. 

Take  Rome  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  republic,  after  Ae 
second  Punic  war,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  virtues,  when  it 
was  marching  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  when  its  social  stito 
was  evidently  in  progress.  Then  take  Rome  under  Auguatii% 
at  the  epoch  when  her  decline  began,  when,  at  all  events^  the 
progressive  movement  of  society  was  arrested,  when  evil 
principles  were  on  the  eve  of  prevailing:  yet  there  is  no  one 
who  does  not  think  and  say  that  the  Rome  of  Augustas  was 
more  civilized  than  the  Rome  of  Fabricius  or  of  Cincinnatns. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  beyond  the  Alps :  let  us  take 
the  France  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  it  is 
evident  that,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  considering  the  actual 
amount  and  distribution  of  happiness  amongst  individuals,  the 
France  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  in- 
ferior to  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  Holland  and 
to  England,  for  example.  I  believe  that  in  Holland  and  in 
England  the  social  activity  was  greater,  was  increasing  mora 
rapidly,  distributing  its  fruit  more  fully,  than  in  France,  yet 
ask  general  good  sense,  and  it  will  say  that  the  France  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  the  most  civilised 
country  in  Europe.  Europe  has  not  hesitated  in  her  affirm- 
ative reply  to  the  question:  traces  of  this  public  opinion, 
as  to  France,  are  found  in  all  the  monuments  of  European 
literature. 
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We  might  point  out  many  other  states  in  which  the  pros- 
perity is  greater,  is  of  more  rapid  growth,  is  better  distributed 
tmongst  individuals  than  elsewhere,  and  in  which,  neverthe- 
feiB,  by  the  spontaneous  instinct,  the  general  good  sense  of 
aen,  the  civilization  is  judged  inferior  to  that  of  countries 
Bot  80  well  portioned  out  in  a  purely  social  sense. 

What  does  this  mean?  what  advantages  do  these  latter 
eoontries  possess?  What  is  it  gives  them,  in  the  character  of 
dvilized  countries,  this  privilege?  what  so  largely  compensates 
'  1  the  opinion  of  mankind  for  what  they  so  lack  in  other 
lespects? 

A  development  other  than  that  of  social  life  has  been 
gkniously  manifested  by  them;  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, internal  life,  the  development  of  man  himself,  of  his 
fiieulties,  his  sentiments,  his  ideas.  If  society  with  them  be 
less  perfect  than  elsewhere,  humanity  stands  forth  in  more 
grandeur  and  power.  There  remain,  no  doubt,  many  social 
eonquests  to  be  made  ;  but  immense  intellectual  and  moral 
conquests  are  accomplished  ;  worldly  goods,  social  rights,  are 
wanting  to  many  men  ;  but  many  great  men  live  and  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Letters,  sciences,  the  arts,  display 
all  their  splendour.  Wherever  mankind  beholds  these  great 
signs,  these  signs  glorified  by  human  nature,  wherever  it  sees 
created  these  treasures  of  sublime  enjoyment,  it  there  reco- 
gnises and  names  civilization. 

Two  facts,  then,  are  comprehended  in  this  great  fact;  it 
subsists  on  two  conditions,  and  manifests  itself  by  two  symp- 
toms: the  development  of  social  activity,  and  that  of  indivi- 
dual activity;  the  progress  of  society  and  the  progress  of 
humanity.  Wherever  the  external  condition  of  man  extends 
itself,  vivifies,  ameliorates  itself;  wherever  the  internal  nature 
of  man  displays  itself  with  lustre,  with  grandeur;  at  these  two 
signs,  and  often  despite  the  profound  imperfection  of  the 
social  state,  mankind  with  loud  applause  proclaims  civilization. 
Such,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  is  the  result  of  simple 
and  purely  common-sense  examination,  of  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind.  If  we  interrogate  history,  proj)erly  so-called, 
if  we  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the  great  crises  of  civi- 
lization, of  thosfi  facts  which,  by  universal  consent,  have  pro- 
pelled it  onward,  we  shall  constantly  recognise  one  or  other 
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of  the  two  elements  I  have  just  described.  They  are  alwajB 
crises  of  individual  or  social  development,  facts  which  hairtt 
changed  the  internal  man,  his  creed,  liis  manners,  or  his  ez* 
ternal  condition,  his  position  in  his  relation  with  his  fellowi. 
Christianity,  for  example,  not  merely  on  its  first  appearanoe^ 
but  (luring  the  first  stages  of  its  existence,  Cluristianity  in  no 
degree  addressed  itself  to  the  social  state ;  it  announced  aloui^ 
tliat  it  would  not  meddle  with  the  social  state;  it  ordered  the 
slave  to  obey  his  master;  it  attacked  none  of  the  great  evil% 
the  great  wrongs  of  the  society  of  tliat  period.  Yet  who  will 
deny  that  Christianity  was  a  great  crisis  of  civilization?  Whj 
was  it  so?  Because  it  changed  the  internal  man,  creedi^ 
sentiments;  because  it  regenerated  the  moral  man,  the  intel- 
lectual man. 

AVe  have  seen  a  crisis  of  another  nature,  a  crisis  whick  ad- 
dressed itself,  not  to  the  internal  man,  but  to  his  external 
condition;  one  wiiich  changed  and  regenerated  society.  This 
also  was  assuredly  one  of  the  decisive  crises  of  civilization* 
Look  througli  all  history,  you  will  find  everywhere  the  same 
result;  you  will  meet  with  no  important  fact  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  civilization,  which  has  not  exercised  one 
or  other  of  the  two  sorts  of  influence  I  have  spoken  of. 

Such,  if  1  mistake  not,  is  the  natural  and  popular  meaning  of 
the  term  ;  you  have  here  the  fact,  1  will  not  say  defined,  bot 
described,  verified  ahuost  completely,  or,  at  all  events,  in  its 
general  features.  We  have  btifore  us  the  two  elements  of 
civilization.  Now  comes  the  question,  would  one  of  these  two 
suffice  to  constitute  it;  would  the  development  of  the  social 
state,  the  development  of  the  individual  man,  separately  pre- 
sented, be  civilization?  Would  the  human  race  recognise  it 
as  such?  or  have  the  two  fiicts  so  intimate  and  necessary  a 
relation  between  them,  that  if  they  are  not  simultaneously 
produced,  they  are  notwithstanding  inseparable,  and  sooner 
or  later  one  brings  on  the  other. 

We  might,  as  it  appears  to  me,  approach  this  question  on 
three  several  sides.  We  might  examine  the  nature  itself  of 
the  two  elements  of  civilization,  and  ask  ourselves  wliether  by 
that  alone,  they  ai*e  or  are  not  closely  united  with,  and  neces- 
sary to  each  other.  We  might  inquire  of  history  wliether 
they  had  manifested  themselves  isolately,  apart  the  one  from 
the  other,  or  whether  they  had  invariably  produced  the  one 
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the  other.     We  may,  lastly,  consult  upon  this  question  the 

eommoD  opinion  of  mankind — common  sense.     I  will  address 

myself  first  to  conmion  sense. 
When  a  great  change  is  accomplished  in  the  state  of  a 

eonntry,  when  there  is  operated  in  it  a  large  development 
of  wedth  and  power,  a  revolution  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Mcial  means,  this  new  fact  encounters  adversaries,  underf^^ocs 
opposition;  this  is  inevitable.     What  is  the  general  cry  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  change?     They  say  that  this  progiTss  of 
the  social  state  does  not  ameliorate,  does  not  regenerate,  in 
like  manner,  in  a  like  degree,  the  moral,  the  internal  state  of 
man ;  that  it  is  a  false,  delusive  progress,  the  result  of  which 
is  detrimental  to  morality,  to  man.     The  friends  of  social  de- 
velopment energetically  repel  this  attack;  they  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  progress  of  society  necessarily  involves 
and  carries  with  it  the  progress  of  morality;  that  when  the 
external  life  is  better  regulated,  the  internal  life  is  refined 
and  purified.     Thus  stands  the  question  between  the  adver- 
saries and  partisans  of  the  new  state. 

Reverse  the  hypothesis :  suppose  the  moral  development  in 
progress :  what  do  the  labourers  in  this  progress  generally 
promise  ?  What,  in  the  origin  of  societies,  have  promised 
the  religious  rulers,  the  sages,  the  poets,  who  have  hibouri  d 
to  soften  and  to  regulate  men's  manners?  They  have  i)r()- 
mised  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition,  the  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  social  means.  What,  then,  I  ask 
you,  is  involved  in  these  disputes,  these  promises?  What  do 
they  mean?  What  do  they  imply? 

They  imply  that  in  the  spontaneous,  instinctive  conviction 
of  mankind,  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  the  social  deve- 
lopment and  the  moral  development,  are  closely  connected 
together;  that  at  sight  of  the  one,  man  at  once  looks  forward 
to  the  other.  It  is  to  this  natural  instinctive  conviction  tliat 
those  who  are  maintaining  or  combating  one  or  otlier  of  tlu 
two  developments  address  themselves,  when  they  aflirni  or 
deny  their  union.  It  is  well  understood,  that  if  we  can 
]>ersuade  mankind  that  the  amelioration  of  the  social  state  will 
be  adverse  to  the  internal  progress  of  individuals,  avc  bliall 
have  succeeded  in  decrying  and  enfeebling  the  revolution  in 
operation  throughout  society.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ^v^' 
promise  mankind  the  amelioration  of  society  by  means  of  tlic 
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amelioration  of  the  individual,  it  lis  well  understood  that  Aa 
tendency  m  to  ])laco  faith  in  these  promises,  and  it  is  aooofd* 
ingly  made  use  of  with  success.  It  is  cTidently,  therefint^ 
the  instinctive  belief  of  humanity,  that  the  movements  of 
civilization  are  connected  the  one  with  the  other,  and  redpiO' 
colly  produce  the  one  the  other. 

Jf  we  address  ourselves  to  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
shall  receive  the  same  answer.  We  shall  find  that  all  dio 
great  developments  of  the  internal  man  have  tamed  to  the 
profit  of  society;  all  the  great  developments  of  the  social  Btirta 
to  the  profit  of  individual  man.  We  find  the  one  or  other  flf 
the  two  facts  predominating,  manifesting  itself  with  strikiag 
etfect,  and  impressing  upon  the  movement  in  progress  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  It  is,  sometimes,  only  after  a  very  kng 
interval  of  time,  after  a  thousand  obstacles,  a  thousand  trans- 
formations, that  the  second  fact,  developing  itself,  comes  to 
complete  tlie  civilization  which  the  first  had  commenced.  But 
if  you  examine  them  closely,  you  will  soon  perceive  the  bond 
whicli  unites  them.  The  march  of  Providence  is  not  re* 
stricted  to  narrow  limits;  it  is  not  bound,  and  it  does  not 
trouble  itself,  to  follow  out  to-dny  the  consequences  of  the 
principle  which  it  laid  down  yesterday.  The  conseqnenees 
will  come  in  due  course,  when  the  hour  for  them  has  arrived, 
perhaps  not  till  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  away;  though 
its  reasoning  may  appear  to  us  slow,  its  logic  is  none  the  less 
true  and  sound.  To  Providence,  time  is  as  nothing;  it  strides 
through  time  as  the  gods  of  I  lomer  through  space  :  it  makes 
but  onc^  st(»p,  and  ages  have  vanished  behind  it.  How  manj 
centuries,  what  infinite  events  passed  away  before  the  regene* 
ration  of  the  moral  man  by  Christianity  exercised  upon  the 
rejreneration  of  the  social  state  its  great  and  legitimate  infin- 
ence.     Yet  who  will  deny  that  it  any  the  less  succeeded? 

If  from  history  we  extend  our  inquiries  to  the  nature  itself 
of  the  two  facts  which  constitute  civilization,  we  are  infallibly 
led  to  the  same  result.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced this  in  his  own  case.  When  a  moral  change  is  ope- 
rated  in  man,  when  he  acquires  an  idea,  or  a  .virtue,  or  t 
facuhy,  more  than  he  had  before — in  a  wonl,  when  he  deve- 
lops himsi^lf  individually,  what  is  the  desire,  what  the  wont, 
winch  at  the  same  moment  takes  possession  of  him?  It 
is   the  desire,  the  want,   to  communicate  the  new  scnti- 
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nent  to  the  world  about  him,  to  give  realization  to  his 
tiioughts  externally.  As  soon  as  a  man  acquires  anything, 
as  soon  as  his  being  takes  in  his  own  conviction  a  new  deve- 
lopment^ assumes  an  additional  valne,  forthwith  he  attaches 
to  this  new  development,  this  fresh  value,  the  idea  of  posses- 
sion; he  feels  himself  impelled,  compelled,  by  his  instinct,  by 
an  inward  voice,  to  extend  to  others  the  change,  the  amelio- 
ration, which  has  been  accomplished  in  his  own  person.  We 
owe  the  great  reformers  solely  to  this  cause;  the  mighty  men 
wiio  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  after  having  changed 
themselves,  were  urged  onward,  were  guided  on  their  course, 
hy  no  other  want  than  this.  So  much  for  the  alteration 
which  is  operated  in  the  internal  man;  now  to  the  other.  A 
xevolntiGn  is  accomplished  in  the  state  of  society;  it  is  better 
regulated,  rights  and  property  are  more  equitably  distributed 
among  its  members — that  is  to  say,  the  aspect  of  the  world 
becomes  purer  and  more  beautiful,  the  action  of  government, 
the  condact  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations,  more  just,  more 
benevolent  Do  you  suppose  that  this  improved  aspect  of 
the  world,  this  amelioration  of  external  facts,  does  not  re-act 
upon  the  interior  of  man,  upon  liumanity?  All  that  is  said 
as  to  the  authority  of  examples,  of  customs,  of  noble  models, 
is  founded  upon  this  only:  that  an  external  fact,  good,  well- 
regulated,  leads  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less  complete!}-,  to 
an  internal  fact  of  the  same  nature,  the  same  merit;  that  a 
world  better  regulated,  a  world  more  just,  renders  man  him- 
self more  just;  that  the  inward  is  reformed  by  the  outward, 
as  the  outward  by  the  inward;  that  the  two  elements  of  civi- 
lization are  closely  connected  the  one  with  the  other;  tliat 
centuries,  that  obstacles  of  all  sorts,  may  interpose  between 
them;  that  it  is  possible  they  may  have  to  undergo  a  thou- 
sand transformations,  in  order  to  regain  each  other  ;  but 
sooner  or  later  they  will  rejoin  each  other:  this  is  the  law 
of  their  nature,  the  general  fact  of  history,  tlie  instincti\  e  faith 
of  the  human  race. 

I  think  I  have  thus — not  exhausted  the  subject,  very  far 
from  it — but,  exhibited  in  a  well-nigh  complete,  thouiih  cur- 
sory manner,  the  fact  of  civilization;  I  think  I  have  described 
it,  settled  its  limits,  and  stated  the  principal,  the  fundamental 
questions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  I  might  stop  here;  but  I 
cannot  help  touching  upon  a  question  which  meets  me  at  this 
point;  one  of  those  questions  which  are  not  historical  r|ue5- 
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tioiis,  properly  80  called;  which  ore  questions,  I  ynIL  not  ciD 
tliom  hypothetical,  but  conjectural;  questions  of  which  man 
holds  but  one  end,  the  other  end  being  permanently  beyond 
his  roach;  questions  of  which  he  cannot  moke  the  circuit,  nor 
view  on  more  thim  one  side;  and  yet  questions  not  the  Ion 
real,  not  the  loss  calling  upon  him  for  thought;  for  they  pre- 
sent themselves  before  him,  despite  of  liimself,  at  eretj 
moment. 

Of  those  two  developments  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  constitute  the  fact  of  civilization,  tlie  development  of 
society  on  the  one  hand  and  of  humanity  on  the  other,  whaA 
is  the  end,  whicli  is  the  means?  Is  it  to  perfect  his  social 
condition,  to  ameliorate  his  existence  on  earth,  that  man  do* 
velops  himself,  his  faculties,  sentiments,  ideas,  his  whole 
being? — or  rather,  is  not  the  amelioration  of  the  social  con* 
dition,  the  progress  of  society,  society  itself,  the  theatre^  the 
occasion,  the  viobilcy  of  the  development  of  the  individual,  in  a 
word,  is  society  made  to  serve  the  individual,  or  the  individual 
to  serve  society?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  inevitaUj 
depends  that  whether  the  destiny  of  man  is  purely  socdal; 
wlietluT  society  drains  up  and  exhausts  the  whole  man;  or 
whether  lie  bears  within  him  something  extrinsic — something 
superior  to  his  existence  on  earth. 

A  man,  whom  1  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  a  man  who 
has  passed  through  nieetings  like  our  own  to  assume  the  first 
place  in  assemblies  less  peaceable  ai)d  more  })Owerful;  a  man, 
all  whose  words  are  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
them,  ]\I.  lioyer-Collard,  has  solved  this  question  according, 
to  his  own  conviction  at  least,  in  his  speech  on  the  Sacrilege 
Lill.  I  tind  in  that  speech  these  two  sentences:  "  Human 
societies  ai*e  born,  live,  and  die,  on  the  earth;  it  is  there  th«r 

destinies  are  aceom])lished But  they  contain  not  the 

whole  ninn.  After  he  has  engaged  himself  to  society,  there 
remains  to  him  the  noblest  part  of  himself,  those  high  faculties 
by  which  he  eh^vates  himself  to  God,  to  a  future  life,  to 

unknown  felicity  in  an  invisible  world We,  persona 

individual  and  identical,  veritable  beings  endowed  with  im- 
mortality, w(^  have  a  diftert^nt  destiny  from  that  of  states.'** 

I  will  add  nothing  to  this;  I  will  not  undertake  to  treat  the 

*  Opinion  ile  M.  Koyer-Collnrd  hui-  le  Projet  do  Loi  relAtif  «u  Saorilogr* 
Pl>.  7,  17. 
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question  itself;  I  content  myself  with  stating  it.  It  is  met 
with  at  the  history  of  civilization:  when  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  completed,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  as  to 
our  present  existence,  man  inevitably  asks  himself  wliether 
ill  is  exhausted,  whether  he  has  reached  the  end  of  all  tilings? 
Thii^  then,  is  the  last,  the  highest  of  all  those  problems  to 
which  the  history  of  civilization  can  lead.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  have  indicated  its  position  and  its  grandeur. 

From  all  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  civili- 
cstion  might  be  treated  in  two  methods,  drawn  from  two 
souroesy  considered  under  two  different  aspects.  The  historian 
might  place  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  human  mind  for  a 
given  period,  a  series  of  ages,  or  among  a  determinate  people; 
he  might  study,  describe,  relate,  all  the  events,  all  the  trans- 
foimations,  all  the  revolutions,  which  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  internal  man;  and  when  he  should  arrive  at  the 
end,  he  would  have  a  history  of  civilization  amongst  the 
people,  and  in  the  period  he  had  selected.  He  may  proceed 
in  another  manner:  instead  of  penetrating  the  internal  man, 
he  may  take  his  stand — he  may  place  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  world;  instead  of  describing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ideas, 
the  sentiments,  of  the  individual  being,  he  may  describe  ex- 
ternal facts,  the  events,  the  changes  of  the  social  state.  TheHC 
two  portions,  these  two  histories  of  civilization,  are  closely 
connected  with  each  other;  they  are  the  reflection,  the  ima^c 
of  each  other.  Yet,  they  may  be  separated;  perliaps,  indeed, 
they  ought  to  be  so,  at  least  at  the  onset,  in  order  tliat  both 
the  one  and  the  other  may  be  treated  of  in  detail,  and  with 
perspicuity.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  propose  to  study  with 
you  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  interior  of  the  human 
soul;  it  is  the  history  of  external  events,  of  the  visible  and 
social  world  that  I  shall  occupy  myself  with.  1  had  wished, 
indeed,  to  exhibit  to  you  the  whole  fact  of  civilization,  such  as 
I  can  conceive  it  in  all  its  complexity  and  extent,  to  set  fortli 
before  you  all  the  high  questions  which  may  arise  from  it. 
At  present,  1  restrict  myself;  mark  out  my  field  of  inquiry 
within  narrower  limits;  it  is  only  the  history  of  the  social 
state  that  I  purpose  investigating. 

We  shall  begin  by  seeking  all  the  elements  of  European 
civilization  in  its  cradle,  at  tlie  fall  of  tiie  Uoman  emj)irf;; 
c 
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we  will  Btudy  with  Attention  society,  such  as  it  was,  in  tke 
midst  of  tlioso  famous  ruins.     We  will  endeavour,  not  to  m- 
8us(^itAtc,  but  to  pla(*e  its  elements  side  by  side;  and  when  ir«  * 
have  done  so,  we  will  endeavour  to  make  them  move^  anl  ^ 
follow  them  in  their  developments  through  the  fifteen  oeo* 
turies  which  have  elapsed  since  that  eiKwh. 

I  believe  that  when  wo  have  got  but  a  very  little  way  iato 
this  study,  we  shall  acquire  the  (*onviction  that  civilization  il  ' 
as  yet  very  young;  that  the  world  has  by  no  means  as  jet 
measured  the  whole  of  its  ciu'eer.    Assuredly  human  thongbft 
is  at  this  time  very  far  from  being  all  that  it  is  capable  ol 
iK'comiug;  we  an.*,  very  far  from  comprehending  the  whob 
future  of  humanity:   let  each  of  us  descend  into  his  owA 
mind,  let  him  interrogate  himself  us  to  the  utmost  possible    i 
goo<l  he  hns  ibrmed  a  conception  of  and  holies  for;  let  him    ^ 
then  compare  his  idea  with  what  actutdly  exists  in  the  worU;    j 
he  will  be  convinced  that  society  and  civilization  are  rerj 
young;  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  road  thoy  have 
come,  they  have  iucomfvarably  further  to  go.   This  will  lessen 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  that  we  shall  toko  in  the  contem- 
phition  of  our  a(*tual  condition.     As  I  endeavour  to  place 
lK»fore  you  the  great  crises  in  the  history  of  civilisation  in 
Europe  during  the  last  fiflteen  centuries,  you  will  see  to  what 
a  degriH.',  even  up  to  our  own  days,  the  condition  of  man  has 
been  laborious,  stormy,  not  only  in  the  outward  and  social 
state,  but  inwardly,  in  the  life  of  the  soul.     During  all  those 
ages,  the  human  mind  has  had  to  suHer  as  much  as  the  human 
race;  you  will  see  that  in  modern  times,  for  the  first  time» 
perhaps,  the  human  mind  has  attained  a  state,  as  yet  yerj 
imptirfi>rt,  but  still  a  state  in  which  rtngns  some  peace»  some 
harmony.    It  is  the  same  with  society;  it  has  evidently  made 
immense  progress;  the  human  condition  is  easy  and  just^ 
compared  witii  what  it  was  previously;  we  may  almost,  when 
thinking  of  our  ancestors,  apply  to  ourselves  the  verses  of 
Lucretius: — 

**  Suave  mari  niagno,  turbantibus  icquora  ventif, 
£  term  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem.**' 

I  *<  "V'm  pIoMant,  in  a  grrutNtorni.  to  roiitoniplate,  from  a  nafe  poaition  on 
Hhnre,  th<*  perils  of  hoiuc  sbiiM  toDscd  about  Iiy  tho  fUrioua  winds  and  Cba 
•tunny  ocean." 
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Te  miy  say  of  ourselves,  without  too  much  pride,  as  Sthe- 
elos  in  Homer: — 

Let  us  be  careful,   however,   not  to  give  ourselves  up 
too  much  to  the  idea  of  our  happiness  and  amelioration,  or 
we  may  fall  into  two  grave  dangers,  pride  and  indolence;  we 
may  conceive  an  over-confidence  in  the  power  and  success 
of  the  human  mind,  in  our  own  enlightenment,  and,  at  the 
ame  time,  suffer  ourselves  to  become  enervated  by  the  luxu- 
rious ease  of  our  condition.     It  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
constantly  fluctuating  between  a  tendency  to  complain  upon 
,  light  grounds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  be  content  without 
reason,  on  the  other.     "VVe  have  a  susceptibility  of  si)irit,  a 
craving,  an  unlimited  ambition  in  the  thought,  in  our  desire, 
in  the  movement  of  the  imagination;  but  when  it  conu\s  to 
the  practical  work  of  life,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  give 
ourselves  any  trouble,  to  make  any  sacrifices,  to  use  any 
efforts  to  attain  the  object,  our  arms  fall  down  listlessly  by 
our  sides,   and  we  give  the  matter  up  in  desjmir,  with  a 
facility  equalled  only  by  the  impatience  with  which  we  had 
previously  desired  its  attainment.     We  must  beware  how  we 
allow  ourselves  to  yield  to  either  of  these  defects.     Let  us 
areustom  ourselves  duly  to  estimate  beforehand  the  cxtiiit  oi' 
our  force,  our  capacity,  our  knowledge;  and  let  us  aim  at 
nothing  which  we  feel  we  cannot  attain  legitimately,  justly, 
ri'gularly,  and  with  unfailing  regard  to  the  principles   upon 
which  our  civilization  itself  rests.     AVe  seem  at  times  temptiMl 
to  adopt   the  very   principles  which,  as  a  i^eneral   rule,  ^\v 
assail  and  hold  up  to  scorn — the  principles,  the  right  of  the 
strongest  of  barbarian  Europe;  the  brute  force,  the  violence, 
the  downright  lying  which  were  matters  of  course,  of  daily 
o<*currence,  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago.     But  when  w(? 
yield  for  a  moment  to  this  desire,  we  find  in  ourselves  neither 
the  perseverance  nor  the  savage  energy  of  the  men  of  that 
period,  who,  suffering  greatly  from  their  condition,  were  natu- 
rally anxious,  and  incessantly  essaying,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  it.     We,  of  the  present  day,  are  content  with  our 

»  "  Thauk  Heaveu,  vre  are  iniiuitely  beUer  tliou  those  wlio  went  bcfor 

U8." 

c2 
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condition;  let  us  not  expose  it  to  danger  by  indulging  a 
vague  desires,  the  time  for  realizing  which  has  not  come. 
Much  has  been  given  to  us,  much  will  be  required  of  us;  M 
must  render  to  posterity  a  strict  account  of  our  conduct;  the 
public,  the  government,  all  are  now  subjected  to  di8CU88ial^ 
examination,  responsibility.  Let  us  attach  ourselves  finnlji 
faithfully,  undeviatingly,  to  the  principles  of  our  civilisi* 
tion — justice,  legality,  publicity,  liberty;  and  let  us  nent 
forget,  that  while  we  ourselves  require,  and  with  reascM^ 
that  all  things  shall  be  open  to  our  inspection  and  inquiij, 
we  ourselves  are  under  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  shall,  in  our 
turn,  be  discussed,  be  judged. 
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SECOND  LECTURE. 


Paipose  of  the  lecture — Unity  of  ancient  civilization — Variety  of  modern 
d^ilization — Its  superiority — Condition  of  Europe  at  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire — Preponderance  of  the  towns — Attempt  nt  political  refonu 
by  the  emperors — Rescript  of  Honorius  and  of  Theodosius  II. —  Power 
of  the  name  of  the  Empire — The  Christian  church — The  vaiioua  stages 
through  which  it  had  passed  at  the  fifth  century — The  clergy  exerciHing 
municipal  functions — Good  and  e^il  influence  of  the  church — The  bar- 
barians— They  introduce  into  the  modern  world  the  sentiments  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  the  dcTotion  of  man  to  man — Summary  of  the 
different  elements  of  civilization  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 


In  meditating  the  plan  of  the  course  witli  which  I  propose 
to  present  you,  I  am  fearful  lest  my  lectures  should  possess 
the  double  inconvenience  of  bein^  very  long,  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  of  condensing  much  matter  into  little  space,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  being  too  concise. 

I  dread  yet  another  difficulty,  originating  in  tlie  same 
cause :  the  necessity,  namely,  of  sometimes  making  affirmations 
without  proving  them.  This  is  also  the  result  of  the  narrow 
space  to  which  I  find  myself  confined.  There  will  occur 
ideas  and  assertions  of  which  the  confirmation  must  be  post- 
poned. H  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  sometimes  placing 
you  under  the  necessity  of  believing  me  upon  my  bare  word. 
I  come  even  now  to  an  occasion  of  imposing  upon  you  this 
necessity. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  to  explain 
the  fact  of  civilization  in  general,  without  speaking  ol'  any 
pfurticular  civilization,  without  regarding  circumstance  of  time 
and  place,  considering  the  fact  in  itself,  and  under  a  purely 
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philosophical  point  of  view.  I  come,  to-day,  to  the  historj 
of  Kiiropc.au  civilization;  hut  before  entering  ujion  the  nam- 
tive  itself,  I  wish  to  make  yon  acquainted,  in  a  generd 
manner,  with  tlie  particular  phyniognoniy  of  this  civilization; 
I  desire  to  cliaracterize  it  so  clearly  to  you,  that  it  may  appeir 
to  you  perlectly  distinct  from  all  other  civilizations  whidi 
liave  develoi>ed  th(;mselv(;s  in  the  world.  This  I  am  going  to 
attempt,  more  tliaii  which  I  dare  not  say;  but  I  can  onlj 
aflirm  it,  unh'ss  I  could  succeed  in  depicting  European  socie^ 
with  su<;ii  iaitlifulness,  that  you  should  instantly  recognise  it 
as  a  portrait.     But  ol*  this  I  dare  not  flatter  myself. 

Wh'.*n  we  r<*gard  the  civilizations  wliich  have  preceded  that 
of  modiM'u  Kurope,  whether  in  Asia  or  elsewhere,  including 
even  (ireek  and  Roman  civilization,  it  is  impossible  to  help 
being  struck  with  the  unity  which  pervades  them.  Th^ 
seem  to  have  emanated  from  a  single  fact,  from  a  single  idea; 
one  might  say  that  socii^ty  has  attached  itself  to  u  solitarj 
dominant  principle,  which  has  determined  its  institutions,  its 
customs,  its  creeds,  in  one  word,  all  its  developments. 

In  Kgypt,  lor  instance,  it  was  the  theocratic  principle  which 
pervaded  the  entire  community;  it  reproduced  itself  in  the 
customs,  in  the  monuments,  and  in  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
Egyptian  civilization.  In  India,  you  will  discover  the  same 
fact;  there  is  still  th(^  almost  exclusive  dominion  of  the  theo- 
cratic principle.  Elsewhere  you  will  meet  with  another 
organizing  principle — the  domination  of  a  victorious  caste; 
the  principle  of  force  will  here  alone  possess  society,  imposing 
thereupon  its  laws  and  its  character.  Elsi^wherc,  society  will 
be  the  expression  of  the  democratic  principle;  it  has  been 
thus  with  tiie  commercial  republics  which  have  covered  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Syria,  in  Ionia,  in  Pheniciiu 
In  short,  when  we  contemplate  ancient  civilizations,  we  find 
them  stam()ed  with  a  singular  character  of  unity  in  their 
institutions,  their  ideas,  and  their  manners;  a  sole,  or,  at 
least,  a  strongly  pre])onderating  force  governs  and  deter- 
mines all. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  unity  of  principle  and  form 
in  the  civilization  of  these  states  has  always  prevailed  therein* 
When  we  go  back  to  their  earlier  history,  we  find  that  the 
various  powers  which  may  develop  themselves  in  the  heart 
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I  tf  a  Bodeijf  haye  often  contended  for  empire.  Among  the 
EeyptianSy  the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks  themselves,  &c.,  the 
eraer  of  warriors,  for  example,  has  struggled  against  that  of 
fte  prieste;  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  clanship  has  struggled 
^^nnst  that  of  free  association;  the  aristocratic  against  the 
Malar  tTBtem,  &c.  But  it  has  generally  been  in  ante- 
MBtoneal  times  that  such  struggles  have  occurred;  and  thus 
tahr  a  vague  recollection  has  remained  of  them. 

The  struggle  has  sometimes  reproduced  itself  in  the  course 
«f  the  existence  of  nations ;  but,  almost  invariably,  it  has 
soon  beea  terminated;  one  of  the  powers  that  disputed  for 
wpire  has  soon  gained  it,  and  taken  sole  possession  of  the 
locieij.  The  war  has  always  terminated  by  the,  if  not  exclu- 
■fie^  at  least  largely  preponderating,  domination  of  some  par- 
Iknilar  principle.  The  co-existence  and  the  combat  of  different 
frineii^  have  never,  in  the  history  of  these  peoples,  been 
■are  than  a  transitory  crisis,  an  accident. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  a  remarkable  simplicity  in  the 

Ba|ofity  of  ancient  civilizations.  This  simplicity  has  produced 

diftcent  consequences.     Sometimes,  as  in  Greece,  the  sim- 

I     plictfj  of  the  social  principle  has  led  to  a  wonderfully  rapid 

F     devebpment ;   never  has  any  people  imfolded  itself  in  so 

'      short  a  period,  with  such  brilliant  effect.     But  after  this 

astonishing  flight,  Greece  seemed  suddenly  exhausted;    its 

decay,  if  it  was  not  so  rapid  as  its  rise,  was  nevertheless 

strangely  prompt.     It  seems  that  the  creative  force  of  the 

principle  of  Greek  civilization  was  exhausted;  no  other  has 

eome  to  renew  it. 

Elsewhere,  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  for  instance,  the  unity 
of  the  principle  of  civilization  has  had  a  different  effect ; 
society  has  fallen  into  a  stationary  condition.  Simplicity  has 
brought  monotony  ;  the  country  has  not  been  destroyed, 
society  has   continued  to  exist,  but  motionless,  and  as  if 


It  is  to  the  same  cause  that  we  must  attribute  the  character 
of  tyranny  which  appeared  in  the  name  of  principle  and 
under  the  most  various  forms,  among  all  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. Society  belonged  to  an  exclusive  power,  which  would 
allow  of  the  existence  of  none  other.  Every  differing  ten- 
dency was  proscribed   and  hunted  down.     Never  lias  the 
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ruling  principle  chosen  to  admit  beside  it  the  manifestatiQv| 
and  action  of  a  different  principle. 

Tliis  character  of  unity  of  civilization  is  equally  stampei  I 
upon  literature  nnd  the  works  of  the  luind.  Who  is  um 
quaintcd  witli  the  monuments  of  Indian  literature,  which  hxm  ] 
lately  been  distributed  over  Europe?  It  is  impossible  not  li 
see  that  they  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould;  they  se^n  all  li 
be  the  result  of  the  same  fact,  the  expression  of  the  sai 
idea;  works  of  religion  or  morals,  historical  traditions,  dramatie 
and  epic  iK>etr}',  everywhei-e  the  same  diaracter  is  stamped; 
tlie  productions  of  the  mind  bear  the  same  character  of  rii 
plicity  nnd  of  monotony  which  appears  in  events  and  institu- 
tions. Kven  in  Greece,  in  the  centre  of  all  the  riches  of 
the  human  intellect,  a  singular  uniformity  reigns  in  litera- 
ture and  in  the  arts. 

It  has  been  wholly  othenvise  with  the  civilization  of  modern 
Europe.  Without  entering  into  details,  look  upon  it,  gather 
together  your  recollections:  it  will  immediately  appear  to  you 
varied,  confused,  stormy;  all  forms,  all  principles  of  aooal 
organization  coexist  therein;  }>owers  spiritual  and  temporal; 
elements  theocratic,  monui'chical,  aristocratic,  democratic ;  all 
orders,  all  social  arrangements  mingle  and  press  U}K>n  one 
another;  tlieiH)  aixj  intinite  dejjrees  of  liberty,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence. These  various  Ibrct^s  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
struggle  among  themselves,  yet  no  one  succeeds  in  stifling 
the  others,  and  taking  possession  of  society.  In  ancient  times, 
at  every  great  e|)ocli,  all  societies  seemed  cast  in  the  same 
mould:  it  is  sometimes  ])ure  monarchy,  sometimes  theocracy  or 
democracy,  that  prevails;  but  each,  in  its  turn,  prevails  com- 
pletely. Modern  Europe  presents  us  with  examples  of  all 
systems,  of  all  experiments  of  social  organization;  pure  or 
mixed  monarchies,  theocracies,  republics,  more  or  less  aris- 
toi*ratic,  have  thus  thrived  simultaneously,  one  beside  the 
otlier;  mid,  notwithstanding  their  diversity,  they  have  all  a 
certain  resemblance,  a  certain  family  likeness,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake. 

In  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  Euroi)e  there  is  the  same 
variety,  the  same  struggle.  The  tlieocratic,  monarchic, 
aristocratic,  and  ()opular  creeds,  cross,  combat,  limit,  and 
modify  each  other.     Open  the  boldest  writings  of  the  middle 
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i;  nerer  there  is  an  idea  foUowed  out  to  its  last  conse- 

The  partisans  of  absolute  power  recoil  suddenly 

unoonsoioasly  before  the  results  of  their  own  doctrine; 

I  Ihiijf  percelTe  around  them  ideas  and  influences  which  arrest 

and  prevent  them  from  going  to  extremities.     I'ho 

mto  obej  the  same  law.     On  neither  part  exists  that 

hipcrtiirbftble  audacity,  that  blind  determination  of  logic, 

~    ~  L  ahow  themselves  in  ancient  civilizations.  The  senti- 

I  offisr  the  same  contrasts,  the  same  variety;  an  energetic 

kvB  of  independence,  side  by  side  with  a  groat  facility  of 

'bmiasion;  a  singular  faitlifulness  of  man  to  man,  and,  at  the 

Be  time,  an  uncontrollable  wish  to  exert  free  will,  to  shake 

'  evwry  yoke,  and  to  live  for  oneself,  without  caring  for 

iBjr  other.    The  souls  of  men  are  as  different,  as  agitated  as 

The  same  character  discovers  itself  in  modem  litera- 
ms.  We  cannot  but  agree  that,  as  regards  artistic  form 
and  beauljy  they  are  very  much  inferior  to  ancient  literature; 
hnty  as  regards  depth  of  sentiment  and  of  ideas,  they  are  far 
s  rich  and  vigorous.  We  see  that  the  human  soul  has 
I  moved  upon  a  greater  number  of  points,  and  to  a  greater 
depth.  Imperfection  of  form  results  from  this  very  cause. 
The  richer  and  more  numerous  the  materials,  the  monj  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  reduce  tJiem  to  a  pure  and  simple  form.  That 
which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  a  composition,  of  that  whicli 
we  call  form,- in  works  of  art,  is  clearness,  simplicity,  and  a 
symbolic  unity  of  workmanship.  With  the  prodigious  div(?r- 
sity  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  Eurupeun  civilization,  it 
has  been  much  more  diilicult  to  arrive  at  this  simplicity,  this 
deamcss. 

On  all  sides,  then,  this  predominant  character  of  modern 
civilization  discovers  itself.  It  lias,  no  doubt,  had  this  disad- 
vantage, tliat,  when  we  consider  separately  such  or  such  a 
particular  development  of  the  human  mind  in  letters,  in  the 
arts,  in  all  directions  in  which  it  can  advance,  we  usually 
find  it  inferior  to  the  corresponding  development  in  ancient 
dvilizations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  regard  it  in 
the  aggregate,  European  civilization  shows  itself  incomparably 
richer  than  any  other;  it  has  displayed,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  many  more  different  developments.     Consequently,  you 
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iind  that  it  lias  existed  fifteen  centuries,  and  jet  is  stiU  in  ft  ] 
»tat('.  of  continuous  prop^rcssion ;  it  has  not  advanced  neariyn  ' 
rapidly  as  the  Greek  civilization,  but  its  progress]  has  nef 
ceoHcd  to  ^row.  It  cat(*hes  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  career  whkk 
lios  before  it,  and  day  after  day  it  shoots  forward  morenpidl||^' 
because  mon*.  and  more  of  freedom  attends  its  movemcolfc 
Whilst,  in  other  civilizations,  the  exclusive,  or,  at  least,  thft 
excessively  preponderating  dominion  of  a  single  principle^  of 
a  single  form,  has  been  the  cause  of  t3nranny,  in  modem 
Europe,  the  diversity  of  elements,  which  constitute  the  see" " 
order,  the  impossibility  under  which  they  have  been  placed 
of  ex(;luding  eacli  other,  have  given  birth  to  the  freedon 
which  prevails  in  the  present  day.  Not  having  been  Me  to 
exterminate,  each  other,  it  has  become  necessary  that  varioof 
princii)les  j?hould  exist  togfjther, — that  they  should  make  be» 
twcen  tiiem  a  sort  oi'  compact.  Each  has  agreed  to  undertake 
that  portion  of  the  development  whi(!h  may  fall  to  its  share; 
and  whilst  elsewhere  the  predominanc(i  of  a  principle  prodoeed 
ty ninny,  in  Kurope  liberty  has  been  the  result  of  the  variety 
of  the  elc;ments  of  civilization,  and  of  the  state  of  struggle  in 
whieli  tiiey  have  ecmstantly  existed. 

This  const  ituU.-s  a  real  and  an  immense  sui)Criority;  and  if 
wc  investigattj  yet  further,  if  we  ])enetrate  Ujyond  external 
facts  into  the  nature  of  thin^i^s,  we  shall  discover  that  thift 
superiority  is  legitimate,  and  acknowledged  by  reason  as 
well  as  ]»roclaimecl  by  facts.  Forgetting  for  a  moment  Eu- 
iHjpcan  civilization,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  world  in 
general,  on  the  general  course  of  terrestrial  things.  What 
char«f;ter  do  we  find?  How  goes  the  world?  It  moves  pre- 
cisely with  this  diversity  and  variety  nl'  elements,  a  prey  to 
this  constant  struggle  which  we  Jiave  remarked  in  European 
civilization.  Evidently  it  has  not  been  ]>ormitted  to  any 
singh*  ])nncipIo,  to  any  particular  organizaticm,  to  any  single 
idea,  or  to  any  special  force,  that  it  should  possess  itself  of 
the  world,  moulding  it  once  for  all,  destroying  all  other 
influences  to  n*ign  therein  itself  exclusively. 

Various  powers,  principles,  and  systems  mingle,  limit  each 
other,  and  struggle  without  ceasing,  in  turn  predominat» 
ing,  or  predominated  over,  never  entirely  conquered  or  con- 
quering.    A  variety  of  forms,  of  ideas,  and  of  principles,  then^ 
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^lesy  their  efforts  aflter  a  certain  unity,  a  certain  ideal 

jh  perhaps  can  never  be  attained,  but  to  which  the  human 

i  tends  by  freedom  and  work;  these  constitute  the  general 

dition  of  the  world.   European  civilization  is,  therefore,  the 

iiful  image  of  the  world:  like  the  course  of  things  in  the 

dd,  it  is  neither  narrow,  exclusive,  nor  stationary.    For  the 

St  time,  I  beUeve,  the  character  of  specialty  has  vanished 

om  civilization;  for  the  first  time  it  is  developed  as  variously, 

*  richly,  as  laboriously,  as  the  great  drama  of  the  uni- 


Earopean  civilization  has  entered,  if  we  may  so  speak,  into 
dbe  eternal  truth,  into  the  plan  of  Providence;  it  progresses 
•ooording  to  the  intentions  of  God.  This  is  the  rational  ac- 
count of  its  superiority. 

I  am  desirous  that  this  fundamental  and  distinguishing 
character  of  European  civilization  should  continue  present 
to  your  minds  during  the  course  of  our  labours.  At  pre- 
sent I  can  only  make  the  afi&rmation:  the  development  of 
facts  must  furnish  the  proof.  It  will,  nevertheless,  you  will 
agree,  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  assertion,  if  we  find, 
even  in  the  cradle  of  our  civilization,  the  causes  and  the 
elements  of  the  character  which  I  have  just  attributed  to 
it;  if,  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  at  the  moment  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  we  recognise  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
in  the  facts  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  concurred  to 
form  European  civilization,  the  principle  of  this  agitated 
but  fruitful  diversity  which  distinguishes  it.  I  am  about  to 
attempt  this  investigation.  I  shall  examine  the  condition  of 
Europe  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  seek  to  dis- 
cover, from  institutions,  creeds,  ideas,  and  sentiments,  what 
were  the  elements  bequeathed  by  the  ancient  to  the  modern 
world.  If,  in  these  elements,  we  shall  already  find  impressed 
the  character  which  I  have  just  described,  it  will  have 
acquired  with  you,  from  this  time  forth,  a  high  degree  of 
probability. 

First  of  all,  we  must  clearly  represent  to  ourselves  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  how  it  was  formed. 

Rome  was,  in  its  origin,  only  a  municipality,  a  corpora- 
tion. The  government  of  Rome  was  merely  the  aggregate  of 
the  institutions  which  were  suited  to  a  population  conlinet? 
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within  the  woIIh  of  a  city:  these  were  municipal  institutioiii^  | 
— that  is  their  distinguishing  character. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Home  only.  If  wo  turn  oar  | 
attention  to  Italy,  at  this  period,  we  find  around  Boom  ' 
nothing  but  towns.  That  which  was  Uien  called  a  peqiltj 
was  simply  a  conftMleration  of  towns,  llie  Latin  people  wm  j 
a  confederation  of  Latin  towns.  The  Etruscans,  the  Sunniteiy 
the  Sahines,  the  people  of  Grrccia  Magna,  may  all  be  described 
in  the  sumo  terms. 

'Iliore  was,  at  tliis  time*,  no  country — that  is  to  say,  Ae 
country  was  wholly  unlike  that  which  at  present  exists;  it 
was  cultivated,  as  was  necessary,  but  it  was  uninhabited. 
The  proprietors  of  lands  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
They  went  forth  to  superintend  their  country  properties*  and 
often  took  with  them  a  certain  number  of  slaves;  but  that 
which  we  at  present  call  the  country,  that  thin  population*- 
soniotimes  in  isolated  habitations,  sometimes  in  villager* 
which  eveiywhere  covers  the  soil,  was  a  fact  almost  unknown 
in  ancient  Italy. 

"VN'hen  Home  extended  itself,  what  did  she  do?  FoUow 
liistory,  and  you  will  see  that  she  conquered  or  founded 
towns;  it  was  against  towns  that  she  fought,  with  towns  that 
she  contracted  alliances;  it  was  also  into  towns  that  she  sent 
colonies.  The  history  t)f  the  concpiest  of  the  world  by  Bome 
is  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  foundation  of  a  great 
number  of  towns.  In  the  East,  the  extension  of  Roman 
dominion  does  not  carry  altogether  this  aspect:  tlie  popula* 
tion  there  was  otherwise  distributed  than  in  the  West— it  was 
nnich  less  concentrated  in  towns.  But  as  we  have  to  do  here 
with  the  European  population,  what  occurred  in  the  East  is 
of  little  interest  to  us. 

Conllning  ours(»lves  to  the  West,  we  everywhere  discorer 
the  fact  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention.  In  Gaul» 
in  Spain,  you  meet  with  nothing  but  towns.  At  a  dis- 
tance from  the  towns,  the  territory  is  covered  witli  marshes 
and  forests.  Examine  the  character  of  the  Roman  monu« 
ments,  of  the  Roman  roads.  You  have  great  roads,  which 
reach  from  one  city  to  another;  the  multiplicity  of  minor 
roads,  whic^h  now  cross  the  C4)untry  in  all  directions,  was 
then  unknown;  you  have  nothing  resembling  that  countless 
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*  of  villages,  country  seats,  and  churches,  which  have 
attered  over  the  country  since  the  middle  ages.  Rome 
;  ns  nothing  but  immense  monuments,  stamped  with  > 
nicipal  character,  and  destined  for  a  numerous  popu- 
x>llected  upon  one  spot.  Under  whatever  point  of 
m  consider  the  Roman  world,  you  will  find  this  almost 
^e  preponderance  of  towns,  and  the  social  non-exist- 
the  country. 

municipal  character  of  the  Roman  world  evidently 
d  unity,  the  social  bond  of  a  great  state,  extremely 
;  to  establish  and  maintain.  A  municipality  like 
lad  been  able  to  conquer  the  world,  but  it  was  much 
y  to  govern  and  organize  it.  Thus,  when  the  work 
id  completed,  when  all  the  West,  and  a  great  part  of 
it»  had  fallen  under  Roman  dominion,  you  behold  this 
OQS  number  of  cities,  of  little  states,  made  for  isolation 
iependence,  disunite,  detach  themselves,  and  escape,  so 
k,  in  all  directions.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
)d  necessai'y  the  Empire,  a  form  of  government  more 
.rated,  more  capable  of  holding  together  elements  so 
coherent.  The  Empire  endeavoured  to  introduce 
ind  combination  into  tliis  scattered  society.  It  sue- 
up  to  a  certain  point.  It  was  between  the  reigns 
ustus  and  Diocletian  that,  at  the  same  time  that  civil 
ion  developed  itself,  there  became  established  the  vast 
of  administrative  despotism  which  spread  over  the 
world  a  network  of  functionaries,  hierai'chically  dis- 
i,  well  linked  together,  both  among  themselves  and  witli 
>erial  court,  and  solely  applied  to  rendering  eifective 
;ty  the  will  of  power,  and  in  transferring  to  power  the 
3  and  energies  of  society. 
not  only  did  this  system  succeed  in  rallying  and 
ling  together  the  elements  of  the  Roman  world,  but 
ja  of  despotism,  of  central  power,  penetrated  minds 
singular  facility.  We  are  astonished  to  behold  rapidly 
ing  throughout  this  ill-united  assemblage  of  petty  rc- 
,  this  association  of  municipalities,  a  reverence  for  the 
d  majesty  alone,  august  and  sacred.  The  necessity  of 
hing  some  bond  between  all  these  portions  of  the 
world  must  have  been  very  pressing,  to  ensure  so 
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easy  an  access  to  tlie  mind  for  the  faith  and  almost  il^ 
sentiments  of  dcsix)ti8m. 

It  was  with  tliesfj  creeds,  with  this  administrative  orgaiua^ 
tion.  and  with  the  military  organization  which  was  cambinet 
with  it,  that  the  Roman  empire  struggled  against  the  diMohli* 
tion  at  work  inwardly,  and  against  the  invasion  of  tkl, 
barharians  from  without.  It  struggled  for  a  long  time*  in  i' 
continual  state  of  decay,  but  always  defending  itself.  At  IhI  ; 
a  moment  came  in  whicli  dissolution  prevailed:  neither  tfat 
skill  of  des|>otism  nor  the  indiiFcrence  of  servitude  sufficed  li 
support  this  huge  body.  In  the  fourth  century  it  evcrywhm 
disunited  and  (lismembcred  itself;  the  barbarians  entered  oft 
all  sides;  the  provinces  no  longer  resisted,  no  longer  tronbM 
themselves  concerning  the  general  destiny.  At  this  time^  t 
singular  idea  suggested  itself  to  some  of  the  emperors:  tlwj 
desired  to  try  whether  hopes  of  general  liberty,  a  confedertp 
tion — a  system  analogous  to  that  which,  in  the  present  daji 
we  call  representative  government — would  not  better  defenl 
the  unity  of  the  Koinnn  empire  than  despotic  administratioOt 
Here  is  a  rescript  of  Ilonorius  and  Theodosius  the  younger, 
oddr<\MscMl,  in  the  yeor  4 IS,  to  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  the  only 
purpos(»  of  which  was  to  attemi)t  to  establish  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  a  sort  of  representative  government,  and,  with  its  aid, 
to  nuiintain  the  unity  of  the  empire. 

**  Keseript  of  the  emperors  Ilonorius  and  Theodosius  the 
younger,  addressed,  in  the  year  418,  to  the  prefect  of 
the  Gauls,  sitting  in  the  town  of  Aries. 

*'  Ilonorius  and  Theodosius,  Augusti,  to  Agricolo,  prefect 
of  the  Gauls: 

"  Upon  the  satisfactory  statement  that  your  Magnificence 
has  nuide  to  us,  among  other  information  palpably  advan- 
tageous to  the  stat(\  we  decree  the  force  of  law  in  perpetuity 
to  the  following  onlinances,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  our 
sev«ni  provinces  will  owe  obedience,  they  being  such  that 
they  themselves  might  have  desired  and  demanded  them. 
Seeing  that  persons  in  ofRcc,  or  special  deputies,  from  motives 
of  public  or  private  utility,  not  only  from  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces,  but  also  fmm  every  town,  often  jiresent  themselves 
before  your  Magnificence,  either  to  render  account!  or  to 
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'  things  relative  to  the  intCTest  of  proprletorSj  we  have 
tbat  it  woald  bi?  a  seasonable  and  profitable  thing  that, 
e  date  of  the  present  year,  there  should  be  annually, 
^  time^  an  assemblage  held  in  the  metropolis — that  is, 
town  of  Arlea»  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sereri 
3S,  By  this  ixistitntion  we  have  in  view  to  provide 
for  general  and  particular  interests.  In  the  first 
f  the  meeting  of  the  most  notable  of  the  inhabitants 
lustrious  presence  of  the  prefect,  if  motives  of  public 
kve  not  called  him  elsewhere,  the  best  possible  in  tor- 
may  be  gained  upon  every  snbjeet  under  deliberation. 
'^  of  that  which  will  have  been  treated  of  and  decided 
Her  a  ripe  consideration j  will  escape  the  knowledge  of 
;he  provinces,  and  those  who  shall  not  have  been  pre- 
Jie  assembly  will  be  bound  to  follow  tlie  same  niles  of 
and  equity,  Moreoverj  in  ordaining  that  an  annual 
f  be  held  in  the  city  of  Constantine,*  we  believe  that 
loing  a  thing  not  only  advantageous  to  the  public  goodj 
adapted  to  multiply  social  relations.  Indeed,  the  city 
Ivantageously  situated,  strangers  come  there  in  such 
^  and  it  enjoys  such  an  extensive  commercCj  that 
ing  finds  its  way  there  which  grows  or  is  manufactured 
r  places.  All  admirable  things  that  the  rich  East, 
id  Arabia,  delicate  Assyria,  fertile  Africa,  beautiful 
raHant  Gaul  produce,  abound  in  this  place^with  such 
o,  that  whatever  is  esteemed  magnificent  in  the 
parts  of  the  world  seems  there  the  produce  of  the 
nides,  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Tuscan  sea 
mates  and  renders  almost  neighbours  those  countries 
^  first  traverses,  and  the  second  bathes  in  its  wind- 
rhus,  since  the  entire  earth  places  at  the  service  of 
f  all  that  it  has  most  worthy — since  the  peculiar  pro- 
s  of  all  countries  are  transported  hither  by  land,  by 
I  laj  the  course  of  rivers,  by  help  of  sails,  of  oars,  and  of 
i — ^how  can  our  Gaul  do  otiierwise  than  behold  a  benefit 
lommand  which  we  give  to  convoke  a  public  assembly 
ff  wherein  are  united,  as  it  were,  by  the  gift  of  God,  all 
jjments  of  life,  and  aU  the  facilities  of  commerce? 

ttantiiie  the  Great  had  a  singular  liking  for  the  town  of  Aries.  It 
fao  established  there  the  seat  of  the  Gaulish  prefecture ;  he  desired 
it  should  bear  his  name,  but  custom  prevailed  against  his  wish. 
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*^  The  illustiious  prefect  Fetronius,^  through  a  laudabteafl' 
reasonable  motive,  formerly  commanded  that  this  cuflW 
should  be  observed;  but  as  the  practice  thereof  was  intoT 
rupted  by  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  by  the  reiga  0 
usurpers,  we  have  resolved  to  revive  it  in  vigour  by  dl 
authority  of  our  wisdom.  Thus,  then,  dear  and  bdorei 
cousin  Agricola,  your  illustrious  Magnificence,  confomiiai 
yourself  to  our  present  ordinance,  and  to  the  custom  esb 
blished  by  your  predecessors,  will  cause  to  be  obserfe 
throughout  the  provinces  the  following  rules: 

"  *  Let  all  persons,  who  are  honoured  with  public  function 
or  who  are  proprietors  of  domains,  and  all  judges  of  province 
be  informed  that,  each  year,  they  are  to  assemble  in  council] 
the  city  of  Aries,  between  the  ides  of  August  and  those  < 
September,  the  days  of  convocation  and  of  sitting  being  di 
termined  at  their  pleasure. 

'^  *  Novem  Populinia  and  the  second  Aquitaine,  being  tl 
most  distant  provinces,  should  their  judges  be  detain^  I 
indispensable  occupations,  may  send  deputies  in  their  plao 
according  to  custom. 

<< '  Those  who  shall  neglect  to  appear  at  the  place  assigm 
and  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  pay  a  fine,  which,  for  d 
judges,  shall  be  five  pounds  of  gold,  and  thi*ee  pounds  for  tl 
members  of  the  curice^  and  other  dignitaries.' 

"  We  propose,  by  this  means,  to  confer  great  advantag) 
and  favour  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  provinces.  We  f« 
also,  assured  of  adding  to  the  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Ark 
to  the  fidelity  of  which  we  are  so  much  indebted,  accordii 
to  our  brother  and  patrician.^ 

"  Given  on  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  May;  received 
Aries  on  the  10th  of  the  calends  of  June." 

The  provinces  and  tlie  towns  refused  the  benefit;  i 
one  would  nominate  the  deputies,  no  one  would  go  to  ArU 
Centralization  and  ufiity  were  contrary  to  the  primitive  oh 
racter  of  that  society;  the  local  and  munificent  spirit  r 
■appeared  everywhere,  and  the  impossibility  of  reconstitotii 

1  PetroiiiuH  wok  prefect  of  tbe  Gauls  betweeu  the  yean  402  and  408. 

^  Tbe  muuicijial  bodies  of  Koman  towns  were  culled  curia^  and  tbe  me 
bers  of  those  bodies,  who  were  ver}-  numerouK,  were  called  citriatet, 

'  Coustantine,  tlie  second  husband  of  Placidius,  whom  Honorias  li 
chosen  for  colleagnc  in  4'-21. 
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1 1  geoenl  Moiety  or  country  became  evident.    The  towns 

'.Miiloed  t         Ives,  each  to  its  own  walls  and  its  own 

in^  and  tao  empire  fell  because  none  wished  to  be  of  the 

[;«qHr8,  because  citizens  desired  to  be  only  of  their  own  city. 

]  Inis  we  again  discover,  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 

MM  fiu)t  which  we  have  detected  in  the  cradle  of  Rome, 

fht  the  predominance  of  the  municipal  form  and  spirit. 

Ibe  Koman  world  had  returned  to  its  first  condition ;  towns 

kd  conitituted  it;  it  dissolved;  and  towns  remained. 

In  the  municipal  system  we  see  what  ancient  Roman 
dvUiiation  has  bequeathed  to  modern  Europe;  that  system 
VII  very  irregular,  much  weakened,  and  far  inferior,  no 
habtf  to  what  it  had  been  in  earlier  times;  but,  nevertheless, 
tte  only  real,  the  only  constituted  system  wluch  had  outlived 
lU  the  elements  of  the  Roman  world. 

When  I  say  alonef  I  make  a  mistake.  Another  fact, 
modier  idea  equally  survived:  the  idea  of  the  empire,  the 
MBe  of  emperor,  the  idea  of  imperial  mtgesty,  of  an  abso- 
hta  and  sacred  power  attached  to  the  name  of  emperor. 
These  are  the  elements  which  Roman  has  transmitted  to 
Enropean  civilisation;  upon  one  hand,  the  municipal  system, 
its  habits,  rules,  precedents,  the  principle  of  freedom;  on  the 
other,  a  general  and  uniform  civil  le<Tislation,  the  idea  of 
•bsolute  power,  of  sacred  mnjosty,  of  the  emperor,  the  prin- 
ciple of  order  and  subjection. 

But  there  was  formed  at  the  same  time,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  society,  a  society  of  a  very  different  nature, 
founded  upon  totally  difierent  principles,  animated  by  dif- 
ferent sentiments,  a  society  which  was  about  to  infuse  into 
modem  European  society  elements  of  a  character  wholly 
different;  I  speak  of  the  Christian  church,  I  say,  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  not  Christianity.  At  the  end  of  tiie  fourth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Christianity  was 
no  longer  merely  an  individual  belief,  it  was  an  institution; 
it  was  constituted;  it  had  its  government,  a  clerp^y,  an 
hierarchy  calculated  for  the  different  functions  of  the  clergy, 
revenues,  means  of  independent  action,  rallying  points 
suited  for  a  great  society,  provincial,  national,  and  general 
councils,  and  the  custom  of  debating  in  common  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  society.  In  a  word,  Christianity,  at  this  epoch, 
was  not  only  a  religion,  it  was  also  a  church. 

D 
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Had  it  not  been  a  charch,  I  cannot  say  what 
have  happened  to  it  amid  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empi 
confine  myself  to  simply  human  considerations;  I  pat 
every  element  which  is  foreign  to  the  natural  oonsequei 
natural  facts:  had  Christianity  been,  as  in  the  earlier 
no  more  than  a  belief,  a  sentiment,  an  individual  conv 
we  may  believe  that  it  would  have  sunk  amidst  thedissc 
of  the  empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians.  In 
times,  in  Asia  and  in  all  the  north  of  Africa,  it  sunk 
an  invasion  of  the  same  nature,  under  the  invasion 
Moslem  barbarians;  it  sunk  then,  although  it  subsisted 
form  of  an  institution,  or  constituted  diurch.  With 
more  reason  might  the  same  thing  have  happened  i 
moment  of  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  ezis 
that  time,  none  of  those  means '  by  which,  in  the  p 
day,  moral  influences  establish  thenLselves  or  offer  resit 
independently  of  institutions;  none  of  those  means  whei 
pure  truth,  a  pure  idea  obtains  a  great  empire  over  i 
governs  actions,  and  determines  events.  Nothing  of  th* 
existed  in  the  fourth  century  to  give  a  like  authority  U 
and  to  personal  sentiments.  It  is  clear  that  a  society  st 
organized  and  strongly  governed,  was  indispensable  to  st 
against  such  a  disaster,  and  to  issue  victorious  firom  s 
storm.  I  do  not  think  that  I  say  more  than  the  tri 
affirming  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  commenc 
of  the  fifth  centuries  it  was  the  Christian  church  that 
Christianity;  it  was  the  church  with  its  institutioi 
magistrates,  and  its  power,  that  vigorously  resisted  the 
nal  dissolution  of  the  empire  and  barbarism;  that  oonc 
the  barbarians  and  became  the  bond,  the  medium,  an 
principle  of  civilization  between  the  Roman  and  barl 
worlds.  It  is^  then,  the  condition  of  the  church  rathe 
that  of  religion,  properly  so  called,  that  we  must  look 
order  to  discover  what  Christianity  has,  since  then, 
to  modem  ciyilization,  and  what  new  elements  it  has 
duced  therein.  What  was  the  Christian  church  m 
period? 

When  we  consider,  always  under  a  purely  human  po 
view,  the  various  revolutions  which  have  accomplished 
selves  during  the  development  of  C^««♦»•«ity,  from  thi 
of  its  origin  up  to  the  fifth  century;  ir,  i  rqpeati  we  eoi 
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h  mply  as  a  community  and  not  as  a  religious  creed,  we 

find  that  it  passed  through  three  essentially  different  states. 

In  the  very  earliest  period,  the  Christian  society  presents 
Mf  as  a  simple  association  of  a  common  creed  and  common 
feotiinents;  the  first  Christians  imited  to  enjoy  together  the 
Mine  emotions,  and  the  same  religious  convictions.  We  find 
among  them  no  system  of  determinate  doctrines,  no  rules, 
BO  discipline,  no  body  of  magistrates. 

Of  course,  no  society,  however  newly  born,  however 
veakly  constituted  it  may  be,  exists  without  a  moral  power 
which  animates  and  directs  it.  In  the  various  Christian  con- 
gr^tions  there  were  men  who  preacheil,  taught,  and  morally 
govmied  the  congregation,  but  there  was  no  fonnal  magis- 
trate^ no  recognised  discipline;  a  simple  association  caused 
bf  a  community  of  creed  and  sentiments  was  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  Christian  society. 

In  proportion  as  it  advanced — and  very  speedily,  since 
tnoes  are  visible  in  the  earliest  monuments — a  body  of  doc- 
trines, of  rules,  of  discipline,  and  of  magistrates,  began  to 
appear;  one  kind  of  magistrates  were  called  Trpeajivrepoi,  or 
mnients,  who  became  the  priests;  another,  emtricoiroif  or  in- 
q)ect0T8,  or  superintendents,  who  became  bishops;  a  third 
luLKovoi,  or  deacons,  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  with  the  distribution  of  alms. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  were  the  j)rocise 
functions  of  tliese  various  magistrates;  the  line  of  demarcation 
was  probably  very  vague  and  variable,  but  what  is  clcjir  is 
that  an  establishment  was  organized.  Still,  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter prevail?*  in  this  second  period:  tlie  prej)onderanco 
and  rule  belonged  to  the  body  of  tlie  faitlifiil.  It  was  the 
body  of  the  faithful  which  prevailed,  both  as  to  the  choi(ie  of 
functionaries,  and  as  to  the  adoption  of  discipline,  and  (iven 
doctrine.  The  church  govenmient  and  the  Christian  people 
were  not  as  yet  separated.  They  did  not  exist  apart  Ironi, 
and  independently  of,  one  another;  and  tlie  Christian  i)eoplc 
exercised  the  principal  influence  in  the  society. 

In  the  third  period  all  was  different.  A  clergy  existed 
who  were  distinct  from  the  people,  a  body  of  priests  wlio  had 
their  own  riches,  jurisdiction,  and  peculiar  constitution; 
in  a  word,  an  entire  government,  which  in  itself  was  a  com- 
plete society,  a  society  provided  with  all  the  means  of  cx- 
d2 
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istence,  independently  of  the  society  to  which  it  had  rei 
ence,  and  over  which  it  extended  its  influence.  Such  was 
third  stage  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  Christian  church;  a 
was  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
fifth  century.  The  government  was  not  completely  separs 
from  the  people;  there  has  never  been  a  parallel  kind 
government,  and  less  in  religious  matters  than  in  any  oth 
but  in  the  relations  of  the  clergy  to  the  faitliful,  the  cle 
ruled  almost  without  control. 

•»  The  Christian  clergy  had  moreover  another  and  very 
ferent  source  of  influence.  The  bishops  and  the  pri 
became  the  principal  municipal  magistrates.  You  have  & 
that  of  the  Roman  empire  there  remained,  properly  speak 
nothing  but  the  municipal  system.  It  had  happened,  f 
the  vexations  of  despotism  and  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  * 
the  curtales,  or  members  of  the  municipal  bodies,  had  bec< 
discouraged  and  apathetic;  on  the  contrar}',  the  bishops, 
the  body  of  priests,  full  of  life  and  zeal,  oiFered  themse 
naturally  for  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  all  matt 
"We  should  be  wrong  to  reproach  them  for  this,  to  tax  tl 
with  usurpation;  it  was  all  in  the  natural  course  of  thii 
the  clergy  alone  were  morally  strong  and  animated;  t 
became  everpvhere  powerful.  Such  is  the  law  of  the 
verse. 

The  marks  of  this  revolution  are  visible  in  all  the  leg; 
tion  of  the  emperors  at  this  period.  If  you  open  the  c 
either  of  Theodosius  or  of  Justinian,  you  will  find  nume: 
regulations  which  remit  municipal  alFairs  to  the  clergy 
the  bishops.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

"  Cod,  Just.  /.  1.  tit  IV,,  de  episcopali  atidientiA,  §  2i 
With  respect  to  the  yearly  aflairs  of  cities,  whether  i 
concern  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  city,  either  from  fi 
arising  from  the  property  of  the  city,  or  from  private  gift 
legacies,  or  from  any  other  source;  whether  public  works 
depots  of  provisions,  or  aqueducts,  or  the  maintenano 
baths,  or  ports,  or  the  construction  of  walls  or  towers,  or 
repairing  of  bridges  or  roads,  or  trials  in  which  the  city  ; 
be  engaged  in  reference  to  public  or  private  interests,  we  op 
as  follows: — The  very  pious  bishop,  and  three  notables  cht 
from  amongst  the  first  men  of  the  city,  shall  meet  toget 
tiiey  shall,  each  year,  examine  the  works  done ;  they  sh^  ^ 
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«W}  thftt  t hope  who  condurt  tlieni,  or  who  hnvc?  coinliicti'd 
them,  Mholl  rogiilntc.  thoin  with  precision,  render  their  necoiintn, 
and  hIiow  that  they  hnvc  didy  j)erlbrmed  th<^ir  engage- 
ments in  the  ndmiiiiHtrntion,  wlietlier  of  the  ])uhlie  nionu- 
mentD,  or  of  the  Hiinis  appointed  for  ])roviHionH  or  bath;*, 
or  of  ex[>cnses  in  tiie  mnintennncc  of  rondn,  acpioductii,  or  any 
other  work. 

''Ibid,  §  30. — With  regard  to  tlin  guardianship  of  young 
pcr8on4  of  the  tirnt  or  necond  age,  and  of  all  those  for  wlioni 
th(^  Inw  appoints  guiu'diaiin,  if  their  fortune  does  not  exceed 
500  nurri,  wa  ordain  that  the  nomination  of  the  presi(h>nt  of 
the  province  sliall  not  be  waited  for,  aw  this  giv<'rt  rise  to  great 
exp«nRes,  particularly  if  the  said  president  do  not  reside  in 
the  city  in  which  it  is  necesstury  to  ])rovide  the  guardiauHliip. 
The  nomination  of  guardians  nhall  in  such  east*,  he  made  1)y 

the  magistrate  of  the  city in  concert  with  the  very  ])iou« 

bislwp  and  other  person  or  i)er6ons  invested  with  public  olliceH, 
if  there  be  more  than  one. 

"/Wf/.  /.  1,  fit.  LV.,  de  dtfrnsorifms,  §  8.— We  desire  that 
the  defenders  of  the  cities,  being  well  instructed  in  the  holy 
mysteries  of  tlu»  <»rtho<lox  faith,  be  chosen  and  iustitut<'d  by 
the  vrncrabh'  l)ish(>ps,  \\\v  priests,  the  nc»tn!)l<'H,  thr  jn'oprirtorM, 
and  tlie  rnrittfrs.  As  regards  th<'ir  instnllntinn,  it  shall  br, 
r«f«'rn'd  to  th«'.  glorious  power  (»!'  the  prctorian  prc.frct,  in 
"nhr  that  their  authority  nuiy  lmv<'  infnsrd  into  it  mon*  soli- 
'lil)'  and  vigour  from  tlie  h'tters  of  a<buissiou  of  his  Magiiili- 
ceiire.'* 

I  iniglit  rite  a  great  number  of  other  laws,  and  you  w(»uld 
evcrywlwre  nit-ct  with  the  fact  which  I  have  nicntioucd:  be- 
tween the  muuiei)»al  system  of  the  Uomans,  and  that  of  the. 
iniililh?  ages,  tlie  munieipal-ecelesiastic system  interposed;  th<^ 
|)rep(>inh'nu]ce  of  the,  clergy  in  the.  alfairs  of  the  city  su<'cee<led 
that  of  the  fuu'icnt  munieipnl  mMLnstrates,  and  preceded  tin*. 
oi'gani/.ation  al'  \\n\  modern  municipal  cor]>oratious. 

YoJi  perceive  what  prodigious  power  was  thus  ol)tained  by 
the  Cliristian  church,  as  well  l»y  its  own  constitution,  as  by 
its  influenci"  upon  the  Christian  people,  uud  by  tlu'.  part  wbi<*li 
it  t<Mdv  in  civil  nlbiirs.  Thus,  from  that  epoch,  it  pow<'rl'nlly 
flfnisted  in  forming  the  character  and  fnrtlierin;;  tlie.  <levelop- 
nient  of  modern  civilization.  Let  us  endeavour  to  sum  up 
the  eh'nients  which  it  from  that  time  introdu'-ed  into  it. 
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And  first  of  all  there  was  an  immense  advantage  in  tbe 
presence  of  a  moral  influence,  of  a  moral  power,  of  a  powtf 
which  reposed  solely  upon  convictions  and  upon  mcanl  creedl 
and  sentiments,  amidst  the  deluge  of  material  power  whidi  it 
this  time  inundated  society.     Had  the  Christian  church  not 
existed,  the  whole  world  must  have  been  abandoned  to  purely 
material  force.     The  church  alone  exercised  a  moral  poweb 
It  did  more:  it  sustained,  it  spread  abroad  the  idea  of  a  nik» 
of  a  law  superior  to  all  human  laws.     It  proposed,  for  the 
salvation  of  humanity,   the  fundamental  belief,  that  then 
exists,  above  all  human  laws,  a  law  which  is  denominated^ 
according  to  periods  and  customs,  sometimes  reasoo,  some- 
times the  divine  law,  but  which,  everywhere  and  alwajB,  is 
the  same  law  under  different  names. 

In  short,  with  the  church  originated  a  great  fact,  tbe 
separation  of  spiritual  and  tempered  power.  This  separatioft 
is  the  source  of  liberty  of  conscience;  it  is  founded  upon  no 
other  principle  but  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  moife 
perfect  and  extended  freedom  of  conscience.  The  separatum 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  is  based  upon  the  idea  tiiat 
physical  force  has  neither  right  nor  influence  over  souls,  ovei 
conviction,  over  truth.  It  flows  from  the  distinction  established 
between  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  action,  between 
the  world  of  internal  and  that  of  external  facts.  Thus  tbii 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  Europe  has  strug- 
gled so  much,  and  suflered  so  much,  this  principle  which  pre- 
vailed so  late,  and  often,  in  its  progress,  against  the  inclination 
of  the  clergy,  was  enunciated,  under  the  name  of  the  separa- 
tion  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  in  the  very  cradle  d 
Huropean  civilization;  and  it  was  the  Christian  church  which, 
from  the  necessity  imposed  by  its  situation  of  defending  itsell 
against  barbarism,  introduced  and  maintained  it. 

The  presence,  then,  of  a  moral  influence,  the  maintenance 
of  a  divine  law,  and  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spi* 
ritual  powers,  are  the  three  grand  benefits  which  the  Christiai] 
church  in  the  fifth  century  conferred  upon  the  Europeai 
world. 

Even  at  that  time,  however,  all  its  influences  were  not 
equally  salutary.  Already,  in  the  fifth  century,  then 
appeared  in  the  church  certain  unwholesome  principles,  whidi 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  our  civilisa- 
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J  tion.  Thus,  at  this  period,  there  prevailed  within  it  the  sepa- 
r  nAm  of  governors  and  the  governed,  the  attempt  to  establish 
tbe  independence  of  governors  as  regards  the  governed,  to 
inpose  laws  upon  the  governed,  to  possess  their  mind,  their 
Hh,  without  the  free  consent  of  their  reason  and  of  their  will. 
Hie  chnrdi,  moreover,  endeavoared  to  render  the  theocratic 
principle  predominant  in  society,  to  usurp  the  temporal  power, 
to  reign  exclusively.  And  when  it  could  not  succeed  in 
cUaining  temporal  dominion,  in  inducing  the  prevalence  of 
the  theocratic  principle,  it  allied  itself  with  temporal  princes, 
and,  in  order  to  share,  supported  their  absolute  power,  at  the 
fafmae  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  civilization  which  Europe 
in  the  fifth  century  derived  from  the  church  and  from  the 
Etaipire.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  the  barbarians  found 
the  Roman  world,  and  came  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  order 
to  folly  understand  all  the  elements  which  met  and  mixed  in 
the  cradle  of  our  civilization,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  study 
die  barbarians. 

When  I  speak  of  the  barbarians,  you  understand  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  their  history ;  narra- 
tire  is  not  our  present  business.  You  know  that  at  this 
period,  the  conquerors  of  the  Empire  were  nearly  all  of  the 
Nune  race  ;  they  were  all  Germans,  except  some  Sclavonic 
tribes,  the  Alani,  for  example.  We  know  also  that  they  were 
til  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  Some  dif- 
ference, indeed,  might  have  existed  between  them  in  this 
respect,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  connexion 
which  the  different  tribes  had  had  with  the  Roman »wrorld.  Thus 
no  doubt  the  Goths  were  more  advanced,  possessed  milder 
manners  than  the  Franks.  But  in  considering  matters  under 
»  general  point  of  view,  and  in  their  results  as  regards  our- 
selves, this  original  difference  of  civilization  among  the  bar- 
barous people  is  of  no  importance. 

It  is  the  general  condition  of  society  among  the  barbarians 
that  we  need  to  understand.  But  this  is  a  subject  with 
which,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  ourselves 
tcquainted.  We  obtain  without  much  difficulty  a  compre- 
hension of  the  Roman  municipal  system,  of  the  Cliristian 
church;  their  influence  has  been  continued  up  to  our  own 
days.  We  find  traces  of  it  in  numerous  institutions  and  actual 
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facts;  we  hare  a  thousand  means  of  recognising  and  explco^' 
ing  them.  But  the  customs  and  social  condition  of  the  btfri 
barians  have  completely  perished.  We  are  compelled  f$^ 
make  them  out  either  from  the  earliest  historical  monumeDl%'j 
or  bj  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  .j 

There  is  a  sentiment,  a  fact^  which,  before  all  thingSy  it  ht 
necessary  that  we  should  well  understand,  in  order  to  repc6p 
sent  faithfully  to  oneseli*  the  barbaric  character:  the  pleasuitt 
of  individual  independence;  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  oneself 
with  vigour  and  liberty,  amidst  the  chances  of  the  world  and 
of  life;  the  delights  of  activity  without  Uibour;  the  taste  for  an 
adventurous  career,  full  of  uncertainty,  inequality,  and  periL 
Such  was  the  predominating  sentiment  of  the  barberona  static 
the  moral  want  which  put  in  motion  these  masses  of  hnmiO 
beings.  In  the  present  day,  locked  up  as  we  are  in  so 
r^ular  a  society,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  this  sentiment  to 
oneself  with  all  the  power  which  it  exercised  over  the  barber 
rians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  There  is  only  one 
work,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  this  characteristic  d 
barbarism,  stamped  in  aU  its  energy:  *'  The  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,"  of  M.  Thierry,  the 
only  book  wherein  the  motives,  tendencies,  and  impnlsei 
which  actuate  men  in  a  social  condition,  bordering  on  bar- 
barism, are  felt  and  reproduced  with  a  really  Homeric  faith* 
fulness.  Nowhere  else  do  we  see  so  well  the  nature  of  a  bar- 
barian and  of  the  life  of  a  barbarian.  Something  of  this  sort 
is  also  found,  though,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  much  lower  degree, 
with  much  less  simplicity,  much  less  truth,  in  Cooper^i 
romances  upon  the  savages  of  America.  There  is  someUiin| 
in  the  life  of  the  American  savages,  in  the  relations  and  the 
sentiments  they  bear  with  them  in  the  middle  of  the  woods, 
that  recals,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Grermans.  No  doubt  these  pictures  are  somewhat  idealised, 
somewhat  poetic;  the  dark  side  of  the  barbaric  manners  and 
life  is  not  presented  to  us  in  all  its  grossness.  I  speak  not 
only  of  the  evils  induced  by  these  manners  upon  the  soda! 
state,  but  of  the  internal  and  individual  condition  of  the 
barbarian  himself.  There  was,  within  this  passionate  want 
of  personal  independence,  something  more  gross  and  mon 
material  than  one  would  be  led  to  conceive  from  the  work  oi 
M.  Thierry;  there  was  a  degree  of  brutality  and  of  apathj 
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rtich  is  not  always  exactly  conveyed  by  his  recitals.     Never- 
tlcless,  when  we  look  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  not- 
vitktanding  this  alloy  of  brutality,  of  materialism,  of  duU, 
ftopid  selfishness,  the  love  of  independence  is  a  noble  and  a 
amral  sentiment,  which  draws  its  power  from  the  moral  nature 
(/man;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  feeling  oneself  a  man,  the  senti- 
nent  of  personality,  of  human  spontaneity  in  its  free  develop- 
ment 

It  was  through  the  German  barbarians  that  this  sen- 
timent was  introduced  into  European  civilization;  it  was 
unknown  in  the  Eoman  world,  unknown  in  tlie  Christian 
efaordi,  and  unknown  in  almost  all  the  ancient  civilizations. 
When  you  find  liberty  in  ancient  civilizations,  it  is  political 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen:  man  strove  not  for  his  per- 
wna!  Uberty,  but  for  his  liberty  as  a  citizen:  he  belonged  to 
tn  association,  he  was  devoted  to  an  association,  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  an  association.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  Christian  church:  a  sentiment  of  strong  attaclunent  to 
the  Christian  corporation,  of  devotion  to  its  laws,  and  a  lively 
desire  to  extend  its  empire;  or  rather,  the  religious  senti- 
ment induced  a  reaction  of  man  upon  himself,  upon  his  soul, 
an  internal  effort  to  subdue  his  own  liberty,  and  to  submit 
himself  to  the  will  of  his  faith.  But  the  sentiment  of  personal 
independence,  a  love  of  liberty  displaying  itself  at  all  risks, 
without  any  other  motive  but  that  of  satisfying  itself;  this 
sentiment,  I  repeat,  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  and  to  the 
Christian  society.  It  was  by  the  barbarians  tliat  it  was 
brought  in  and  deposited  in  the  cradle  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, wherein  it  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  has  pro- 
duced such  worthy  results,  that  it  is  impossible  to  help  reckon- 
ing it  as  one  of  its  fundamental  elements. 

There  is  a  second  fact,  a  second  element  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  which  we  are  equally  indebted  to  the  barbarians: 
this  is  military  clientship;  the  bond  which  established  itself 
between  individuals,  between  warriors,  and  which,  without 
destroying  the  liberty  of  each,  without  even  in  the  beginning 
destroying,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  equality  which  almost 
completely  existed  between  them,  nevertheless  founded  an 
hierarchical  subordination,  and  gave  birth  to  that  aristocrati- 
cal  organisation,  wliich  afterwards  became  feudalism.  The 
foundation  of  this  relation  was  the  attachment  of  man  to  man. 
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the  fidelity  of  individual  to  individual,  without  external  i 
fiity,  and  without  obligation  based  upon  the  general  princip 
of  society.  In  the  ancient  republics  you  see  no  man  atf 
freely  and  especially  to  any  other  man;  they  were  all  i 
to  the  city.  Among  the  barbarians  it  was  between 
duals  that  the  social  bond  was  formed;  first  by  the  relation  i 
the  chief  to  his  companion,  when  they  lived  in  the  conditk 
of  a  band  wandering  over  Europe;  and,  later,  by  the  relltiflRi 
of  suzerain  to  vassaL  This  second  principle,  whidi  hm\ 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  modem  civi1iiMitio%  1 
this  devotion  of  man  to  man,  came  to  us  £rom  the  bartaarimri 
it  is  from  their  manners  that  it  has  passed  into  ours. 

I  ask  you,  was  I  wrong  in  saying  at  the  beginniogp' ' 
that  modern  civilization,  even  in  its  cradle,  had  been  M 
varied,  as  agitated,  and  as  confused  as  I  have  endeavoured  tft 
describe  it  to  you  in  the  general  picture  I  have  given 
you  of  it?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  now  discovered,  at  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  almost  all  the  elements  which 
unite  in  tlie  progressive  development  of  our  civilization? 
We  have  found,  at  that  time,  three  wholly  different  societies: 
the  municipal  society,  tlic  last  remains  of  the  Roman  empire; 
the  Christian  society;  and  the  Barbaric  society.  We  find 
these  societies  very  variously  organized,  founded  upon  totaDj 
different  principles,  inspiring  men  with  wholly  difierent  sen- 
timents; we  find  the  craving  after  the  most  absolute  indepen* 
dence  side  by  side  with  the  most  complete  submission;  military 
patronage  side  by  side  with  ecclesiastical  dominion;  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  everywhere  present;  the  canons 
of  the  church,  the  learned  legislation  of  the  Romans,  the 
almost  unwritten  customs  of  the  barbarians;  everywhere  the 
mixture,  or  rather  the  coexistence  of  the  most  diverse  races, 
languages,  social  situations,  manners,  ideas,  and  impresdons* 
Herein  I  tliink  we  have  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  general  character  under  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
present  our  civilization  to  you. 

No  doubt,  this  confusion,  this  diversity,  this  struggle^ 
have  cost  us  very  dear;  these  have  been  the  cause  of  the  skm 
progress  of  Europe,  of  the  storms  and  sufferings  to  which 
she  has  been  a  prey.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
regret  them.  To  people,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  the  chanee 
of  the  most  complete  and  varied  development,  the  chance 
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dmost  TinliraitRcl  progress  in  alL  directions,  compen-- 
itself  alone  for  uW  that  it  may  cost  to  obtain  tbe 
casting  for  it.  And,  all  things  consitlerGd,  this  state, 
ted,  so  toUsome,  so  violent,  Las  availed  much  more 
e  simplicity  with  which  other  civilizations  present 
ires;  the  human  race  haa  gained  thereby  more  tlian  it 
3red. 

ire  now  acquainted  with  the  general  featm-es  of  the 
a  in  which  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  left  the 
[ve  are  acf^uainted  with  the  different  elements  wliieh 
itated  and  became  mingled,  in  order  to  give  birth  to 
m  civiiixation.  Henceforth  we  shall  see  them  advancing 
ng  under  our  eyes.  In  the  next  lecture  I  shall  endea- 
sbow  what  they  become,  and  what  they  effected  m  the 
hich  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  times  of  barbarism ; 
0  aay,  while  the  chaos  of  in\'asion  yet  existed* 
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THIRD  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture— AH  the  various  syttems  pretend  to  be  legitii 
What  is  political  legitimacy  ?— Co-exintence  of  all  aystems  of  % 
meut  iu  the  fifth  century — Instability  in  the  condition  of  p< 
properties,  and  institutions — There  were  two  causes  of  thi 
material,  the  continuation  of  the  invasion ;  the  other  moral,  the 
sentiment  of  individuality  peculiar  to  the  barbarians  —  The 
of  civilization  have  been  the  necessity  for  order,  the  recoUi 
of  the  Uoman  empire,  the  Christian  church,  and  the  barbarian 
tempts  at  organization  by  the  barbarians,  by  the  towns,  by  the 
of  Spain,  by  Charlemagne,  and  Alfred — The  German  and  Arabia] 
siouH  ceoHC — The  feudal  system  begins. 

I  HAVE  placed  before  you  the  fundamental  elements  of  ! 
pean  civilization,  tracing  them  to  its  very  cradle,  a 
moment  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I  have  endeav 
to  give  you  a  glimpse  beforehand  of  their  diversity,  and 
constant  struggle,  and  to  show  you  that  no  one  of  then 
ceeded  in  reigning  over  our  society,  or  at  least  in  reij 
over  it  so  completely  as  to  enslave  or  expel  the  others, 
have  seen  that  this  was  the  distinguishing  character  of '. 
pean  civilization.  We  now  come  to  its  history  at  its 
mencement,  in  the  ages  which  it  is  customary  to  ca 
barbarous. 

At  the  first  glance  we  cast  upon  this  epoch,  it  is  imp< 
not  to  be  struck  with  a  fact  which  seems  to  contradict 
we  have  lately  said.  When  you  examine  certain  n 
which  are  accredited  concerning  the  antiquities  of  m 
Europe,  you  will  perceive  that  the  various  elements  < 
civilization,  the  monarchical,  theocratical,  aristocratica 
democratical  principles,  all  pretend  that  European  a 
originally  belonged  to  Uiem,  and  that  they  have  only  la 
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dr  (loiniriion  l>y  tlic  UHurpntions  of  contrary  princtiph^ii.  (jucs- 
ioii  all  tliHt  hiiM  bcoii  wHtt(Ui,  nil  that  has  hei^i  naid  upon  this 
Hibj(H*t,  and  you  will  sou  that  all  th(f  systonis  wh(;rohy  our 
^innings  nro  sought  to  be  rcprcsentoil  or  cxplainiMl,  main- 
tain th(*  (*xduHiv(^  prtMlonunanco  of  ono  or  other  of  the  ele- 
inent;)  of  European  civilization. 

Thus  then*,  is  a  school  of  feudal  publicists,  6f  whom  tlie 
tmwt  celebrated  is  M.  <le  Houluinvilliers,  who  pretend  that, 
ifUT  the  fall  of  the  llonnui  empire,  it  was  tlu^  (;onqiierinj^ 
MUiun,  subsequently  become  the  nobility,  which  possessed  all 
powent  and  rip^hts;  that  society  was  its  domain;  that  kinp^s 
nd  peoples  have  d<*spoile(l  it  of  this  domain;  that  aristocratic 
ipmixatioii  was  the  primitive  and  true  form  of  Ku^)p(^ 

Uoftide  this  school,  you  will  tlnd  that  of  the  monarchists,  the 
hb6  DubOM,  for  instance,  who  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
twos  to  royalty  European  soidety  behmged.  The  (>erman 
JngH,  Miy  tlu*y,  inherited  all  the  rights  of  the  Konum  em- 
erurs;  they  luul  even  been  called  in  by  the  aiuMcnt  nations, 
lie  (tuuls  among  others;  they  alone  ruhul  legitimately;  all 
:iu  ne<iuisitions  of  the  aristocracy  were  only  encroachments 
|H)n  monarchy. 

A  thinl  parly  prcsi-nts  its(^lf,  that  of  the  libcnii  |>ubli<!isls, 
•publicans,  dcnmcrats,  or  wimtcvcr  you  like  to  call  them, 
'onsult  the  ablu*  (h^  Mnl)ly;  accordinii;  to  him,  it  is  to  tlic. 
rstem  of  frcM',  instil ut ions,  to  the  association  of  Iimm;  men,  to 
le  peoph*  prop<'rly  Sd  c!i11<mI,  that  the  j^ovcrnrntMit  of  Hocidy 
i»voivcd  from  the  period  of  tlu^  iifth  century:  nobles  niul 
inps  i'nriehe<l  th(»mselves  with  the  spoils  of  prinutive  free- 
9m;  it  sank  beneath  tlieir  attacks,  in(lce<l,  but  it  reigned 
i»fore  theni. 

And  abov4'  all  thesis  monarchieal,  aristoeratical,  and  popular 
rcteiisions,  rises  the  theocratical  pret<!nsion  of  tlM*,  ehureh, 
ho  aflirms,  that  in  virtiu^  of  ln-r  very  mission,  of  her  divine. 
tlfl,  soiMety  belonged  to  her;  that  she  alon<*.  had  i\u\  rigiit  to 
oveni  it;  that  sh<'.  alone  was  the.  legitinnUC' cpieen  of  the. 
luro|NMin  worhl,  won  over  by  her  labours  to  civilization  and 
) truth. 

Si»e  then  the  position  in  wiiich  we  are  placed!  W<!  fancied 
'e  had  shown  that  no  ou<^  of  the.  (tlements  of  Kuropenn 
ivilization  had  e.x<'hisively  ruh'd  in  the  coiu'se  of  its  history; 
int  those  elements  hu(U'\iste<l  in  a  constant  state  of  vicinity, 
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of  amalgamation,  of  combat,  and  of  compromise;  and 
our  very  first  step,  we  meet  with  the  directly 
opinion,  that,  even  in  its  cradle,  in  the  bosom  of 
Europe,  it  was  such  or  such  a  one  of  their  elements 
alone  possessed  society.     And  it  is  not  only  in  a  single 
try,  but  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  that,  beneath 
different  forms,  at  different  periods,  the  various  prindples 
our  civilization  have  manifested  these  irrecondlkble  pietn- 
sions.     The  historical  schools  we  have  just  characterixedy  M9 
to  be  met  with  everywhere. 

This  is  nn  important  fact, — ^important  not  in  itself,  bol 
because  it  reveals  other  facts  which  hold  a  oonspiciMMI 
place  in  our  history.  From  this  simultaneous  setting  ftrlfc 
of  the  most  opposite  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  posses 
sion  of  power  in  the  first  age  of  modem  Earope,  two 
remarkable  facts  become  apparent.  The  first  the  principh^ 
the  idea  of  political  legitimacy;  an  idea  which  has  pkjvdi 
great  part  in  the  course  of  European  civilization.  The  seeond 
the  veritable  and  peculiar  character  of  the  condition  of  bar- 
baric Europe,  of  that  epoch  with  which  we  are  at  present 
especially  concerned. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate  these  two  facts,  to  de- 
duce them  successively  from  this  combat  of  primitive  pn» 
tensions  which  I  have  just  described. 

What  do  the  various  elements  of  European  dvilintioD, 
the  theocratical,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  popobr 
elements  pretend  to,  when  they  wish  to  appear  the  fint 
who  possessed  society  in  Europe?  Do  they  not  thus  pre- 
tend to  have  been  alone  legitimate?  Political  legitinuunr  is 
evidently  a  right  founded  upon  antiquity,  upon  doration; 
priority  in  time  is  appealed  to  as  the  source  of  the  rig^t^  as 
the  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  power.  And  observe,  I  pray 
you,  that  tliis  pretension  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  system,  to 
any  one  element  of  our  civilization;  it  extends  to  alL  la 
modem  times  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  idea  of 
legitimacy  as  existing  in  only  one  sjrstem,  the  monarchieaL 
In  this  we  are  mistaken;  it  is  discoverable  in  all.  Ton  have 
already  seen  that  aU  the  elements  of  our  civilization  have 
equally  desired  to  appropriate  it.  If  we  enter  into  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  the  most  different 
social  forms  and  govemments  equally  in  possession  of  their 
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sr  of  legitimacy.  The  ItaJiati  and  Swiss  aristocracJea 
IDo.raciea,  the  republic  of  San  MarinOj  aa  well  as  the 

monarcbies  of  Europe,  have  called  theniselvee,  and 
pn  regarded  as  legitimate;  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
ipided  their  pretension  to  legitimacy  upon  the  anti- 
'  their  institutions,  and  upon  the  hiFtorical  priority  and 
ity  of  their  system  of  government. 
El  leave  Europe  and  direct  your  attention  to  other 
id  other  countries,  you  everywhere  meet  with  this 

political  legitimacy;  you  find  it  attaching  it5elt' 
lere  to  some  portion  of  the  government,  to  some  insti- 
farm  J  or  maxim.  There  has  been  no  oountryj  and  no 
which  there  has  not  existed  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Btem,  public  powers;  which  has  not  attributed  to  itself, 
rhich  has  not  been  recognised  this  cbaracter  of  legi- 
derived  from  antiquity  and  long  duration, 
tis  this  principle?  what  are  its  eleraentB?  how  ha^  it 
tod  itself  into  European  civilization? 
le  origin  of  all  powers,  I  say  of  all  without  any  dia* 
^  we  meet  with  physical  force.  1  do  not  mean  to 
It  force  alone  lias  founded  them  all,  or  that  if,  in  their 
hej  had  not  had  other  titles  than  that  of  force,  thej 
laye  been  established.  Other  titles  are  manifestly 
y;  powers  have  become  established  in  consequence  of 
lodal  expediences,  of  certain  references  to  the  state 
Ij,  manners,  and  opinions.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
^rceiving  that  physical  force  has  stained  the  origin  of 
powers  of  the  world,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
T  and  fom). 
none  will  have  anything  to  say  to  this  origin;  all 

whatever  they  may  be,  reject  it;  none  will  admit 
res  the  offspring  of  force.  An  unconquerable  in* 
^ams  governments  that  force  does  not  found  right, 
;  if  force  was  their  origin,  their  right  oould  never  be 
ted*  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why,  when  we  go  back 
times,  and  there  find  the  various  systems  and  powers 
0  violence,  all  exclaim,  <^  I  was  anterior  to  all  this,  I 
previously,  in  virtue  of  other  titles;  society  belonged 
sfore  this  state  of  violence  and  struggle  in  which  you 
kh  me;  I  was  legitimate,  but  others  contested  and 
y  rights." 
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This  fact  alone  proves  that  the  idea  of  force  is  not  the 
foundation  of  political  lej^itimaoy,  but  that  it  reposes  upon  i 
totally  diiferent  basisi.  AVhat,  indeed,  is  done  by  all  thMe 
systems  in  thus  formally  disavowing  force?  They  theiBp 
selves  proclaim  that  there  is  another  kind  of  legitimaofj 
the  true  foundation  of  all  others,  the  legitimacy  of  reaaos^ 
justice,  and  right;  and  this  is  the  origin  with  which  tliqj 
desire  to  connect  themselves.  It  is  because  they  wish  it  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  force,  that  th^ 
pretend  to  be  invested  in  the  name  of  their  antiquity,  with  i 
diiferent  title.  The  Arst  characteristic,  then,  of  political 
legitimacy,  is  to  reject  physical  force  as  a  source  of  powtfi ' 
and  to  connect  it  with  a  moral  idea,  with  a  moral  force,  with 
the  idea  of  right,  of  justice,  and  of  reason.  This  is  the  fun* 
damental  element  from  which  the  principle  of  political  Inti- 
macy has  issued.  It  has  issued  thence  by  the  help  of  anti- 
quity and  long  duration.     And  in  this  manner: 

After  physical  force  has  presided  at  the  birth  of  all  govern* 
ments,  of  all  societies,  time  progresses;  it  alters  the  works  of 
force,  it  corrects  them,  corrects  them  by  the  very  fact  that  • 
society  endure;*,  and  is  composed  of  men.  Man  carries  withm 
himself  certain  notions  of  order,  justice,  and  reason,  a  certain 
desire  to  induce  their  prevalence,  to  introduce  them  into  the 
circumstances  among  which  he  lives;  he  labours  unceasingly 
at  this  task ;  and  if  the  social  condition  in  which  lie  is  placied 
continues,  he  labours  always  with  a  certain  effect.  Man  places 
reason,  morality,  and  legitimacy  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Independently  of  the  work  of  man,  by  a  law  of  Provi- 
dence which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  a  law  analogous 
to  that  which  reguktes  the  material  world,  there  is  a  certain 
measure  of  order,  reason,  and  justice,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  duration  of  a  society.  From  the  single 
fact  of  its  duration,  wc  may  conclude  that  a  society  is  not 
wholly  absurd,  insensate,  and  iniquitous;  that  it  is  not  utterly 
deprived  of  that  element  of  reason,  truth,  and  justice,  which 
alone  gives  life  to  societies.  If,  moreover,  the  society  de* 
velops  itself,  if  it  becomes  more  vigorous  and  more  power- 
ful, if  the  social  condition  from  day  to  day,  is  accepted  by  a 
greater  number  of  men,  it  is  because  it  gathers  by  the  action 
of  time  more  reason,  justice,  and  right;  because  circumstances 
regulate  themselves,  step  by  step,  according  to  true  legitimacy. 
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I  the  idea  of  political  legitimacy  penetrates  the  world, 
d's  minds,  from  the  world.  It  has  for  its  foundation 
9t  origin,  in  a  certain  measure  at  least,  moral  legiti- 
ostice,  reason,  and  truth,  and  afterwards  the  sanction 

which  gives  cause  for  believing  that  reason  has  won 
e  into  facts,  and  that  true  legitimacy  has  been  intro- 
Bto  the  external  world.  At  the  epoch  which  we  are 
» study,  we  shall  find  force  and  falsehood  hovering  over 
He  of  royalty,  of  aristocracy,  of  democracy,  and  of  the 
herself ;  you  will  everywhere  behold  force  and  false- 
forming  themselves,  little  by  little,  under  the  hand  of 
ght  and  truth  taking  their  places  in  civilization.  It 
introduction  of  right  and  truth  into  the  social  state, 
has  developed,  step  by  step,  the  idea  of  political  legi- 

it  is  thus  that  it  has  been  established  in  modem  civi- 

n,  therefore,  attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made 

this  idea  as  the  banner  of  absolute  power,  it  has  been 
ed  from  its  true  origin.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the 
of  absolute  power,  that  it  is  only  in  the  name  of  right 
tice  that  it  has  penetrated  and  taken  root  in  the  world, 
ot  exclusive;  it  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular,  but 

up  wherever  right  develops  itself.  Political  legiti- 
taches  itself  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  power;  to  individual 
as  well  as  to  tlie  forms  according  to  which  public  func- 
e  exercised.  We  shall  meet  with  it,  in  our  way,  in  the 
mtrary  systems;  in  the  feudal  system,  in  the  muni- 
is  of  Flanders  and  Germany,Mn  the  Italian  republics, 
than  in  monarchy.     It  is  a  character  spread  over  the 

elements  of  modern  civilization,  and  which  it  is  neces- 
understand  thoroughly  on  entering  upon  its  history, 
second  fact  which  clearly  reveals  itself  in  the  simul- 

pretensions  of  which  1  spoke  in  the  beginning,  is  the 
aracter  of  the  so  called  barbarian  epoch.  All  the  ele- 
)f  European  civilization  pretend  at  this  time  to  have 
3d  Europe;  it  follows  that  neither  of  them  predo- 
l.  When  a  social  form  predominates  in  the  world,  it 
JO  difficult  to  recognise  it.  On  coming  to  the  tenth 
'  we  sliall  recognise,  without  hesitation,  the  predo- 
e  of  the  feudal  system;  in  the  seventeenth  century  we 
ot  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  monarcliical  system  pre- 

E 
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yails;  if  wc  look  to  the  municipalities  of  FlanclerSy  to  tk 
Italian  republics,  we  shall  immediately  declare  the  emfnn  rf 
the  democratic  principle.  When  there  is  really  any  prefe 
minatinfiC  principle  in  society,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it 

The  dispute  which  has  arisen  between  the  various  fljstci 
that  have  had  a  share  in  European  civilization,  upon  th 
question,  which  predominated  at  its  origin,  proves,  thei^ 
that  they  all  co-existed,  without  any  one  of  them  prevaiUqg 
generally  enough,  or  certainly  enough  to  give  to  society  te 
form  and  its  name. 

Such,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  barbarian  epoch;  it  i 
the  chaos  of  all  elements,  the  infancy  of  all  systems,  an  u 
versal  turmoil,  in  which  even  strife  was  not  permanent 
systematic.  By  examining  all  the  aspects  of  the  social 
at  this  period,  I  might  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  any* 
where  to  discover  u  single  fact,  or  a  single  principle,  which 
was  anything  like  general  or  established.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  two  essential  points :  the  condition  of  individuaki 
and  the  condition  of  institutions.  That  will  be  enough  to 
paint  the  entire  society. 

At  this  period  we  meet  with  four  classes  of  penona^ 
1.  The  free  men;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  depended  upon  no 
superior,  upon  no  patron,  and  who  possessed  their  property 
and  regulated  their  life  in  complete  libert}',  without  any  bond 
of  obligation  to  any  other  man.  2.  The  leudeSj  JSdekit 
anstrustions,  Ike,  bound  at  first  by  the  relation  of  companion 
to  chief,  and  aiterrs-ards  by  that  of  vassal  to  suzerain,  to  an- 
other man,  towards  whom,  on  account  of  a  grant  of  lande^  or 
other  gifts,  they  had  contracted  the  obligation  of  sorioe. 
3.  The  freednian.     4.  The  slaves. 

But  wore  these  various  classes  fixed?  Did  men,  when 
once  they  were  inclosed  in  their  limits,  remain  there  ?  Had 
the  relations  of  the  various  classes  anything  of  regularity  and 
pei'man(uice  ?  By  no  means.  You  constantly  behold  free* 
men  who  leave  their  position  to  place  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  one,  receiving  from  him  some  gift  or  other,  and 
passing  into  the  class  of  leifdes ;  others  you  see  who  fall  into 
the  class  of  slaves.  Elsewhere  Icndes  are  seen  struggling  to 
separate  thomsolves  from  their  patrons,  to  again  become  inde- 
fvendent,  to  n»-enter  the  class  of  freemen.  Everywhere  you 
behold  a  movement,  a  continual  passage  of  one  class  into 
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ir;  an  uncertainty,  a  general  instability  in  the  relations 
classes;  no  man  remaining  in  his  position,  no  position 
ling  the  same. 

ided  properties  were  in  the  same  condition.  You  know 
lese  were  distinguished  as  allodial,  or  wholly  free,  and 
ciary,  or  subject  to  certain  obligations  with  regard  to  a 
or:  you  know  how  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  esta- 
in  this  last  class  of  properties,  a  precise  and  defined 
i;  it  has  been  said  that  the  benefices  were  at  first 
for  a  certain  determinate  number  of  years,  afterwards 
'e,  and  that  finally  they  became  hereditary.  A  vain 
pitl  All  these  kinds  of  tenure  existed  without  order 
imultaneously;  we  meet,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
ces  for  a  fixed  time,  for  life,  and  hereditary;  the  same 
indeed,  passed  in  a  few  years  through  these  different 
.  There  was  nothing  more  stable  in  the  condition  of 
than  in  that  of  individuals.  On  all  sides  was  felt  the 
ous  transition  of  the  wandering  to  the  sedentary  life, 
reonal  relations  to  the  combined  relations  of  men  and 
rties,  or  to  real  relations.  During  this  transition  all  is 
5cd,  local,  and  disordered. 

the  institutions  we  find  the  same  instability,  the  same 
Three  systems  of  institutions  co-existed  :  royalty; 
cratic  institutions,  or  the  dependence  of  men  and  lands 
pon  another;  and  free  institutions,  that  is  to  say,  the 
blies  of  free  men  deliberating  in  common.  Neither  of 
systems  was  in  possession  of  society;  neither  of  them 
iled  over  the  others.  Free  institutions  existed,  but  the 
who  should  liave  taken  part  in  the  assemblies  rarely 
led  them.  The  signorial  jurisdiction  was  not  more 
irly  exercised.  Royalty,  which  is  the  simplest  of  insti- 
s,  and  the  easiest  to  determine,  had  no  fixed  character; 
8  partly  elective,  partly  hereditary.  Sometimes  the 
ucceeded  the  father;  sometimes  a  selection  was  made 
the  family;  sometimes  it  was  a  simple  election  of  a 
t  relation,  or  of  a  stranger.  In  no  system  will  you  find 
ing  fixed;  all  institutions,  as  well  as  all  social  situations, 
d  together,  beeame  confounded,  and  were  continually 
ing. 

states  the  same  fluctuation  prevailed  :  they  were  erected 
ippressed,  united  and  divided ;  there  were  no  boundaries, 
e2 
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no  governments,  no  distinct  people;  but  a  general  oonfiuiai 
of  situations,  principles,  facts,  races,  and  languages:  sachwM 
barbarous  Europe. 

Within  what  limits  is  this  strange  period  bounded  ?  Ito 
origin  is  well  marked;  it  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  B<Hm 
empire.  But  when  did  it  conclude?  In  order  to  answer  Urn 
question,  we  must  learn  to  what  this  condition  of  sodetj  a 
to  be  attributed,  what  were  the  causes  of  this  barbarism. 

I  think  I  can  perceive  two  principal  causes:  the  one  mi- 
terial,  arising  from  without,  in  the  course  of  events;  tlw 
other  moral,  originating  from  within,  from  man  himself. 

The  material  cause  was  the  continuation  of  the  invasMNl 
We  must  not  fancy  that  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  ceaaed 
in  the  fifth  century;  we  must  not  think  that,  becaase  Bone 
was  fallen,  we  shall  immediately  find  the  barbaric  kingdomi 
founded  upon  its  ruins,  or  that  the  movement  was  at  an  end 
This  movement  lasted  long  after  the  fall  of  the  empire;  the 
proofs  of  this  are  manifest. 

See  the  Frank  kings,  even  of  the  first  race,  called  conti- 
nually to  make  war  beyond  the  Rhine;  Clotaire,  Dagobert 
constantly  engaged  in  expeditions  into  Grermany,  fighting 
against  the  Thuringians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  who  occnpied 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Wherefore?  Because  these 
nations  wished  to  cross  the  river,  to  come  and  take  their  share 
of  the  spoils  of  the  empire.  Whence,  about  the  same  time, 
those  great  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  Franks  established  in 
Gaul,  and  principally  by  the  Eastern  or  Austrasian  Franks? 
They  attacked  Switzerland;  passed  the  Alps;  entered  Italy. 
Why?  Because  they  were  pressed,  on  the  north-east,  by 
new  populations;  their  expeditions  were  not  merely  forays 
for  pillage,  they  were  matters  of  necessity;  they  were  dis- 
turbed in  their  settlements,  and  went  elsewhere  to  seek  their 
fortune.  A  new  Germanic  nation  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
and  founded  in  Italy  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  In  Gaul, 
the  Frank  dynasty  changed;  the  Carlovingians  succeeded  the 
Merovingians.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  this  change  of 
dynasty  was,  to  say  the  truth,  a  fresh  invasion  of  Granl  by 
the  Franks,  a  movement  of  nations,  which  substituted  the 
eastern  for  the  western  Franks.  The  change  was  completed; 
the  second  race  now  governed.  Charlemagne  commenced 
against  the  Saxons  what  the  Merovingians  had  done  against  the 
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jigians;  he  was  incessantlj  engaged  in  war  against  the 
\8  beyond  the  Rhine.  Who  urged  these  on?  The  Obo- 
the  Wiltzes,  the  Sorabes^  the  Bohemians,  the  entire 
^nic  race  which  pressed  upon  the  Grermanic,  and  from 
rth  to  the  ninth  century  compelled  it  to  advance  towards 
est.  Everywhere  to  the  north-east  the  movement  of 
on  continued  and  determined  events. 
the  south,  a  movement  of  the  same  nature  exhibited 
the  Moslem  Arabs  appeared.  While  the  Grermanic 
davonic  people  pressed  on  along  the  Ehine  and  Danube, 
rabs  began  their  expeditions  and  conquests  upon  all  the 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

3  invasion  of  the  Arabs  had  a  peculiar  character.  The 
of  conquest  and  the  spirit  of  proselytism  were  united. 
Invasion  was  to  conquer  a  territory  and  disseminate  a 
There  was  a  great  difference  between  this  movement 
lat  of  the  Grermans.  In  the  Christian  world,  the  spiritual 
emporal  powers  were  distinct.  The  desire  of  propa- 
l  a  creed  and  making  a  conquest,  did  not  co-exist  in  the 
men.  The  Grermans,  when  they  became  converted,  pre- 
1  their  manners,  sentiments,  and  tastes;  terrestrial  pas- 
and  interests  continued  to  rule  them ;  they  became 
tians,  but  not  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the  con- 
were  both  conquerors  and  missionaries;  the  power  of 
?ord  and  that  of  the  word,  with  them,  were  in  the  same 
f.  At  a  later  period,  this  character  determined  the  un- 
late  turn  taken  by  Mussulman  civilization;  it  is  in  the 
ination  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  in  the 
sion  of  moral  and  material  authority,  that  the  tyranny 
I  seems  inherent  in  this  civilization  originated.  This  I 
ive  to  be  the  cause  of  the  stationary  condition  into 
I  that  civilization  is  everywhere  fallen.  But  the  fact 
lot  make  its  appearance  at  first ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
I  prodigious  force  to  the  Arab  invasion.  Undertaken 
moral  passions  and  ideas,  it  immediately  obtained  a 
iour  and  a  greatness  which  was  wanting  to  the  German 
ion;  it  exhibited  far  more  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
fferently  influenced  the  minds  of  men. 
ch  was  the  state  of  Europe,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
century :  pressed  on  the  south  by  the  Mahometans, 
le  north  by  the  Germans  and  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  it 
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was  scarcely  possiblo.  that  tho  reaction  of  this  double  invaiioa 
should  do  other  than  hold  the  interior  of  Kurope  in  contimiil 
disorder.  The  |K)|>uhitions  were  constantly  being  displicei 
iind  forced  one  upon  the  other;  nothing  of  a  iix^  charader 
could  bo  cdtublished ;  the  wandering  life  roconimenccd  on  ill 
sides.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  diilerencc  in  tliis  respMt 
in  the  diilerent  states :  the  chaos  was  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  (lorniany  being  the  focua  of  As 
movenie>nt;  France  was  more  agitated  than  Italy.  But  in  no 
])hice  could  society  settle  or  regulate  itself ;  barbarism  conti- 
nued on  all  sides,  from  the  same  cause  that  hod  originated  it 

So  much  for  thci  material  caus(;,  tliat  which  arose  from  Ae 
course  of  events.  I  now  come  to  tho  niorul  cau8e»  which 
sprang  from  tiie  internal  condition  of  man,  and  which  was  no 
less  powerful. 

After  all,  what(iver  external  events  may  be,  it  is  man  him- 
self who  makes  the  worhl;  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  idea% 
sentiments,  and  dispositions,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  maii| 
that  the  world  becomes  regulat^^d  and  i)rogressiye;  it  is  upon 
the  internal  condition  of  man  that  tliu  visible  condition  of 
society  depends. 

Wiiat  is  re^piired  to  enable  men  to  found  a  society  with 
any  tiling  of  durability  and  regularity?  It  is  evidently  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  u  c<Ttain  number  of  ideas  suiB- 
ciently  ext(Mid(>d  to  suit  that  society,  to  apply  to  its  wants,  to 
its  relations.  It  is  necessary,  mon^over,  tiuit  these  ideas  should 
be  connnon  to  the  greater  number  of  tlie  members  of  the 
so<>.iety;  finally,  tliat  they  should  exerciso  a  certain  empire 
over  their  wills  and  actions. 

It  is  cleiu*,  that  if  men  Iiave  no  ideas  extending  beyond 
their  own  existence,  if  their  intellectual  horizon  is  conAned 
to  themselves,  if  they  are  abandoned  to  the  tempest  of  their 
passions  and  their  wills,  if  they  have  not  among  them  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  notions  and  sentiments  in  common,  around 
which  to  rally,  it  is  clear,  I  say,  that  between  tliem  no 
society  is  possible,  luid  that  each  individual  must  be  a  prin* 
ciphi  of  disturbance  and  dissolution  to  any  association  whidi 
he  nmy  enter. 

Wh(*rever  individuality  predominates  almost  exclusively, 
when*ver  man  considers  no  one  but  himself,  and  his  ideas 
do  not  extend  b<!yond  himself,  and  he  obeys  nothing  but 
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lUt  own  passionB,  society  (I  mean  a  society  somewhat  ex- 
iteoded  and  permanent)  becomes  for  him  ahnost  impos- 
[  Ale.  Such,  however,  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  con- 
nrorB  of  Europe,  at  the  time  upon  which  we  are  now 
copied.  I  remarked  in  my  last  lecture  that  we  are  indebted 
!  to  the  Germans  for  an  energetic  sentiment  of  individual 
liberty,  of  human  individuality.  But  in  a  state  of  extreme 
viMuriBm  and  ignorance,  this  sentiment  becomes  selfishness 
in  all  its  brutality,  in  aU  its  insociability.  From  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  century  it  was  at  this  point  among  the  Grermans. 
They  caied  only  for  their  own  interests,  their  own  passions, 
~  eir  own  will:  how  could  they  be  reconciled  to  a  condition 
eten  a^roximating  to  the  social?  Attempts  were  made  to 
pnvail  upon  them  to  enter  it;  they  attempted  to  do  so  them- 
idvea.  But  they  immediately  abandoned  it  by  some  act  of 
reiesBness,  some  burst  of  passion,  some  want  of  intelligence. 
OoBStantly  did  society  attempt  to  form  itself ;  constantly  was 
it  destroyed  by  the  act  of  man,  by  the  absence  of  the  moral 
conditioiui  under  which  alone  it  can  exist. 

Sudi  were  the  two  determining  causes  of  the  barbarous 
itBte.  So  long  as  these  were  prolonged,  barbarism  endured. 
Let  us  see  how  and  when  they  at  last  terminated. 

Europe  laboured  to  escape  from  this  condition.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  man,  even  when  he  has  been  plunged  into  such 
a  condition  by  his  own  fault,  not  to  desire  to  remain  in  it. 
However  rude,  however  ignorant,  however  devoted  to  his 
own  interests  and  to  his  own  passions  he  may  be,  there  is 
within  him  a  voice  and  an  instinct,  which  tells  him  that  he 
was  made  for  better  things,  that  he  has  other  powers,  another 
destiny.  In  the  midst  of  disorder,  the  love  of  order  and  of 
progress  pursues  and  harasses  liim.  The  need  of  justice, 
foresight,  development,  agitates  him  even  under  the  yoke  of 
the  most  brutal  selfishness.  lie  feels  himself  impelled  to 
reform  the  matJerial  world,  and  society,  and  himself;  and  he 
labours  to  do  this,  though  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  want 
which  urges  him.  The  barbarians  aspired  after  civilization, 
while  totally  incapable  of  it,  nay  more,  detesting  it  from  the 
instant  that  they  became  acquainted  with  its  law. 

There  remained,  moreover,  considerable  wrecks  of  the 
Roman  civilization.  The  name  of  the  Empire,  the  rc^collec- 
tion  of  that  great  and  glorious  society,  disturbed  the  memories 
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of  men,  particularly  of  the  senators  of  towns,  of  bishops,  priestly 
and  all  those  who  had  had  their  origin  in  the  Roman  wcHrld. 

Among  the  barbarians  themselves,  or  their  barbaric  ances- 
tors, many  had  been  witnesses  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Empire; 
they  had  served  in  its  armies,  they  had  conquered  it.  The 
image  and  name  of  Roman  civilization  had  an  imposing  infla- 
ence  upon  them,  and  they  experienced  the  desire  of  imitntinft 
of  reproducing,  of  preserving  something  of  it.  Thia  ww 
another  cause  which  urged  them  to  quit  the  condition  of  bar* 
barism  I  have  described. 

There  was  a  third  cause  which  suggests  itself  to  every  mind; 
I  mean  the  Christian  church.  The  church  was  a  society 
regularly  constituted,  having  its  principles,  its  rules,  and  iti 
discipline,  and  expeiiencing  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  its 
influence  and  conquer  its  conquerors.  Among  the  Christiani 
of  this  period,  among  the  Christian  clergy,  there  were  men 
who  had  thought  upon  all  moral  and  political  questions,  who 
had  decided  opinions  and  energetic  sentiments  upon  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  vivid  desire  to  propagate  and  give  them  empire. 
Never  has  any  other  society  made  such  efforts  to  influence 
the  surrounding  world,  and  to  stamp  thereon  its  own  likeness, 
as  were  made  by  the  Christian  church  between  the  fifth  and' 
the  tenth  centuries.  When  we  come  to  study  its  particular 
history,  we  shall  see  all  that  it  has  done.  It  attacked  bar- 
barism, as  it  were,  at  every  point,  in  order  to  civilize  by 
ruling  over  it. 

Finally,  there  was  a  fourth  cause  of  civilization,  a  cause 
which  it  is  impossible  fitly  to  appreciate,  but  which  is  not 
therefore  the  less  real,  and  this  is  the  appearance  of  great 
men.  No  one  can  say  why  a  great  man  appears  at  a  certain 
epoch,  and  what  he  adds  to  the  development  of  the  world; 
that  is  a  secret  of  Providence:  but  the  fact  is  not  therefore 
less  certain.  There  are  men  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy 
and  social  stagnation  strikes  and  revolts,  who  are  intellec- 
tually shocked  therewith  as  with  a  fact  which  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  are  possessed  with  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
changing  it,  a  desire  of  giving  some  rule,  somewhat  of  the 
general,  regular,  and  permanent  to  the  world  before  them.  A 
terrible  and  often  tyrannical  power,  which  commits  a  thou- 
sand crimes,  a  thousand  en*ors,  for  human  weakness  attends 
it;  a  power,  nevertheless,  glorious  and  salutary,  for  it  gives 
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to  bumftnity,  fuid  with  tin;  Imml  of  man,  a  vijo^orouH  impiilso 
fiirward,  u  iniglity  inovctmoiit. 

Thvfle  flilTertint  cuuhi^m  niul  tbrooH  Ind,  botwooii  tUo.  fifth  uiid 
ninth  century,  to  vnriouM  iittGinptH  ut  uxtricutiiig  Kuropcuti 
•oeii^ty  froin  barbarism. 

Tho  Anit  attuinpt,  wliicli,  although  but  hlightiy  ofl<Maivis 
muMt  not  bo  ovorlooktHi,  mIuoo  it  onionatiul  from  th<)  harbu- 
rinnri  tliemnolvcii,  wan  i\m  drawing  up  of  thd  barbaric  hiwM: 
between  tho  iiixth  and  oigiith  conturiott  thu  hiwH  of  alniont  all 
tluf  burbaruuK  |»coplu  wcru  written,  iii^foro  thirt  thoy  had  not 
boon  written;  tlio  barbarians  had  boon  govornod  Himply  l)y 
eiutomfl,  until  tlu-y  (iritabliHhod  tlutiuMcdveri  upon  thu  ruiuH 
of  thii  Uoinan  omplm.  Wo  may  reckon  tho  lawd  of  tint 
Burgundioiifi,  of  thn  Salum  an<l  Itipuarian  Krankn,  oi'  tho 
Viugutlis,  of  tho  I^ombardn,  tho  Saxonn,  tho  b'rJHonH,  tho 
BavariftnH,  tlio  Alonmnni,  ^c.  lloro  wart  numifd^Htly  a  b<^- 
ginning  of  civilization;  an  endeavour  to  bring  HcRMoty  uii(h*r 
gimeral  and  n^gular  prinoiplon.  Tho  HtKUMtHR  of  thirt  attempt 
could  not  In!  groat:  it  wart  writing  tho  lawrt  of  a  rtocioty  which 
no  longer  uxirttod,  tho  lawrt  of  tho  nocial  Htato  of  tho  burlm- 
rtanrt  jjcforo  their  oHtablirthmeiit  upon  tho  Uoman  torriUiry^ 
bi'fiirr  they  hud  cxrhangcd  tho  wuiidoriiiij^  for  tho  muloiitury 
lifot  till*  condition  of  iioinado  wuniors  for  that  of  proprirtorn. 
Wi*  find,  iiidrcd,  iicro  and  thrns  Homo  artidt's  oonorrnin;^^  (ho 
lanils  wliirh  tho  barliariaiis  had  <*on(iticnMl,  and  I'oiiccrnin;; 
their  relations  with  tin*  ancrinit  iiihal)itaiits  of  the  eoiuitry; 
but  the  foundation  of  thr  <rreat(*r  part  of  tlicir  laws  is  tlio 
aiK'iont  mode  of  lifts  the  aneient  (iennan  (Condition;  iUvy 
Wi*ri*  inapplicable  to  tho  ixr.w  Hoeii^ty,  and  oceupitMl  only  a 
trifling  place  in  its  dovilopment. 

At  the  sanii^  time,  another  kind  of  atl<*nipt  was  nuule  in 
Italy  and  the  South  of  (iaul.  Konutn  society  had  not  so  com- 
plctely  pcrish<Mi  then!  as  elsewhere;  a  little  more  order  and 
life  renuiined  in  the  cities.  'riicro  civili/.ation  attciiiptcd 
to  lift  again  its  head.  If,  for  (example,  we  look  to  the  kin;^- 
duni  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  under  'riuMidoric,  we  see  even 
uniler  the  dominion  of  a  barbarous  king  and  nation  the  nni- 
nieipal  Hystem,  takitig  breulii,  so  to  s))eak,  and  inlluenein;r 
the  geniTal  I'ourse  of  events.  Uoman  society  iiad  acted  upon 
the  iioths,  and  had  to  a  certain  degree  impressed  them  \Nith 
it.H  likeiH'rtrt.     TIh!  name  fact  is  visible  in  the  south  of  Oanl. 
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It  was  at  the  couuuencemont  of  the  sixth  century  that  a  Ti^/j 
gtUh  king  of  Toulousts  Alario,  caustnl  the  Uouian  laws  to  t^ 
colliH.'ttHl,  and  publishi^  a  inxle  tor  his  Uoiuan  subjects  andflf ,  i 
the  name  of  tiie  Breriarium  AniitnL  ^ 

In  Spain  it  was  another  power — namely  that  of  the  chn 
which  trioil  to  revive  civilization.     In  pkce  of  the  andfl 
German  assemblies,  the  assemblies  of  wanion,  it  was  t^ 
ix>uncil  of  Toledo  which  prevaileil  in  Spaiu;  and  althoof^l 
ilistin<:^uished  laymen  attended  this  council,  the  bishopa  *--■'*' 
dominion  there.     Look  at  the  law  of  the  Visigotlis;  yon  ' 
see  that  it  is  not  a  barbim)us  law;   it  was  evidently 
piled  by  the  philosophojrs  of  the  time,  tlie  clergy.    It  aboundl^' 
in   <;eneral   ideas,   in   theories,   tluH)rie4»   wholly  foreign  l9** 
barbtirous  maimers.     Thus:  you  know  that  the  legislation  of^ 
tlie  barbturians  was  a  |K^rsonal  let^islation — that  is  to  Btjt* 
that  the  same  law  applied  only  to  men  of  tho  same  raoey 
The   Roman   law   govt*rned   the    Ivomans,   the   Frank   knr 
governed  the   Franks;   each  |HH)ple  had   its  law,  althouf^ 
they  wore  united  under  the  same  government  and  inlialnted 
the  same  territory.     This  is  what  is  called  tho  system  of 
personal  legislation,  in  op)H)sition  to  that  of  real  legislation 
Jixed  uiK)ii  the  territory.     Well,  the  legislation  of  the  Viri- 
goths  was  not  personaX  but  lixed  u|>on  the  territory.     AD 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Visigotlis  and  K^imans,  were  subjeel 
to  the  same  law.     Continue  your  investigation,  and  you  wiD 
find  yet  more  evident  traces  of  philosophy.      Among  the 
barbarians,  men  had,  according  to  their  relative  sitiiatioil% 
a  determinate  value;  the  barbarian,  the  lioman,  the  froemanp 
the  vassal,  ^c,  were  not  held  at  the  same  price,  there  was  1 
tariff  of  their  lives.     The  ])riiiciple  of  the  (H]ual  value  of  men 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  establislunl  in  the  law  of  the  Visi- 
goths.    Look  to  the  system  of  proi*<^dure,  and  you  find,  in 
place  of  the  oath  of  (^wtjnfrt/atore^,  or  the  judicial  oombali 
the  proof  by  witnesses,  and  a  rational  investigation  of  the 
matter  in  question,  such  as  might  be  pniM^utetl  in  a  civi- 
lized society.     In  short,  the  whole  Visigoth  law  licars  a  wiae^ 
systematic,  and  social  character.     We  may  i>cnHdve  lierein 
d^e  work  of  the  same  clergy  who  pn; vailed  in  the  councils  of 
Toledo,  and  so  poweriiilly  influenced  the  government  of  the 
country. 

In  Spain,  then,  up  to  the  great  invasion  of  tlie  Arabs,  it 
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and  of  introducing  some  order  and  unity  among  his  disordoly 
populations. 

Under  wliatever  point  of  view  you  consider  the  reign  of 
Chai'lemagne,  you  will  always  find  in  it  tho  same  cbaractert 
namely,  warfare  against  the  barbarous  state,  the  spirit  oE 
civilization;  this  is  what  appears  in  his  eagerness  to  establidl 
schooLj,  in  his  taste  for  learned  men,  in  the  favour  witk 
which  lie  regarded  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  in  all  that' 
he  thought  proper  to  do,  whether  as  regarded  the  entire 
society  or  individual  man. 

An  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  somewhat  later  in 
England  by  king  Alfred. 

Thus  the  different  causes  to  which  I  have  directed  atten- 
tion, as  tending  to  put  an  end  to  barbarism,  were  in  action 
in  some  part  or  other  of  Europe  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
centur}'. 

None  succeeded.  Charlemagne  was  unable  to  found  liis  great 
empire,  and  the  system  of  government  wliich  he  desired  to 
establish  therein.  In  Spain,  the  church  succeeded  no  better  in 
establishing  the  theocratic  principle.  In  Italy  and  in  the  south 
of  Ciaul,  although  Roman  civilization  often  attempted  to  rise 
again,  it  was  not  till  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  that  it  really  re-acquired  any  vigour.  Up  to  that 
time  all  efforts  to  terminate  barbarism  proved  abortive;  they 
supposed  that  men  were  more  advanced  than  they  truly  were; 
they  all  desired,  under  various  ibrms,  a  society  more  extended 
or  more  regular  than  was  compatible  with  the  distribution  of 
power  and  the  condition  of  men's  minds.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  not  been  wholly  useless.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  neither  the  great  empire  of  Charlemagne  nor  the 
glorious  councils  of  Toledo  were  any  longer  spoken  of;  but 
barbarism  had  not  the  less  arrived  at  its  extreme  term-— 
two  grtiat  results  had  been  obtained. 

I.  The  movement  of  the  invasions  on  the  north  and  south 
had  been  aiTcsted:  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  states  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  opposed  a  powerful  barrier  to  the  tribes  who  continued 
to  urge  their  way  westward.  The  Normans  prove  this  in- 
contestably;  up  to  this  period,  if  we  except  the  tribes  which 
cast  themselves  upon  England,  the  movement  of  maritime 
invasions  had  not  been  very  considerable.     It  was  during  the 
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oiDth  century  that  it  became  constant  and  general.  And  tliis 
WM  because  invasions  by  land  were  become  very  difficult, 
lociety  having,  on  this  side,  acquired  more  fixed  and  certain 
Aontiers.  That  portion  of  the  wandering  population  which 
eoald  not  be  driven  back,  was  constrained  to  turn  aside  and 
onrjon  its  roving  life  upon  the  sea.  Whatever  evils  were 
done  in  the  west  by  Norman  expeditions,  they  were  far  less 
&tel  than  invasions  by  land;  they  disturbed  dawning  society 
fitr  less  generally. 

In  the  south,  the  same  fact  declared  itself.  The  Arabs  were 
qnartered  in  Spain;  warfare  continued  between  them  and  the 
Christians,  but  it  no  longer  entailed  the  displacement  of  the 
population.  Saracenic  bands  still,  from  time  to  time,  infested 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  grand  progress  of 
Triamism  had  evidently  ceased. 

IL  At  this  period  we  see  the  wandering  life  ceasing,  in  its 
tUTD,  throughout  the  interior  of  Europe;  populations  esta- 
hlished  themselves;  property  became  fixed;  and  the  relations 
of  men  no  longer  varied  from  day  to  day,  at  the  will  of 
▼idence  or  chance.  The  internal  and  moral  condition  of  man 
IftmBAlf  b^an  to  change;  his  ideas  and  sentiments,  like  his 
life,  acquired  fixedness;  he  attached  himself  to  the  places 
which  he  inhabited,  to  the  relations  which  he  had  con- 
tracted there,  to  those  domains  which  he  began  to  pi-omise 
himself  that  he  would  bequeath  to  his  children,  to  that 
dwelling  which  one  day  he  will  call  his  castle,  to  that  miser- 
able collection  of  colonists  and  slaves  which  will  one  day 
become  a  village.  Everywhere  little  societies,  little  states, 
cut,  so  to  speak,  to  the  measure  of  the  ideas  and  the  wisdom 
of  man,  formed  themselves.  Between  these  societies  was 
gradually  introduced  the  bond,  of  which  the  customs  of  bar- 
barism contained  the  germ,  the  bond  of  a  confederation  which 
did  not  annihilate  individual  independence.  On  the  one 
hand,  every  considerable  person  established  himself  in  his 
domains,  alone  with  his  family  and  servitors;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  hierarchy  of  services  and  rights  became  esta- 
blished between  these  warlike  proprietors  scattered  over  the 
land.  What  was  this?  The  feudal  system  rising  definitively 
from  the  bosom  of  barbarism.  Of  the  various  elements  of 
our  civilization,  it  was  natural  that  the  Germanic  element 
should  first  prevail;  it  had  strength  on  its  side,  it  had  con- 
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qucrod  Europe;  from  it  Europe  was  to  receive  i 
social  form  and  organization.  This  is  what  happen< 
dalism,  its  character,  and  the  part  played  bv  it  in  tl 
of  European  civiliacation,  will  be  the  suljject-matt 
next  lecture;  and,  in  the  bosom  of  that  victorio 
system,  we  shall  meet,  at  erery  step,  with  the  other  el 
our  civilization — ^royalty,  the  church,  municipal  cor] 
and  wo  shall  foresee  without  difUcul^  that  thvy 
destined  to  sink  beneath  this  feudal  lorm,  to  wl 
become  assimilated,  while  struggling  against  it,  t 
waiting  the  hour  when  victory  shall  visit  them  in  tl 
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Kr  of  ib«  kcture — NeceESOi^  alli&tii^fr  Ijetve&n  facta  and  doctriaca — 
Plcpouderimce  of  the  country  over  tlie  towns— Orgimiza).ion  of  a  stnftlt 
feadtJ  society — iTiUueuce  ofiieudaliaru  upon  llit  cUamcter  of  tUe  poftsesaor 
ofthe  Bef,  anJ  upon  the  spirit  of  ftuui]Y — Hatred  of  tke  p«ople  towanla  the 
leaiLJ  sjBtcm — TIip  priest  couJd  do  little  for  tbo  serfs — Imposaibility  of 
itga]*riy  organizing'  feudalism  :  1.  Ko  poire rful  autbority ;  i.  Ko  publia 
jower;  'I.  Diffitnjty  of  the  federatlTH  Bysteui — TUe  idea  of  tlie  "ffbt  of 
leristfciice  ixilierenc  in  feadnlisim — Influetice  of  fpndalEfim  (Savouratjle  to 
lb  d*T^l*pment  of  the  individual^  tinffivourable  to  social  order. 

T^E  liare  studied  tbe  condition  of  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
tie  Roman  empire j  in  the  first  period  of  modem  hi^torj^  the 
WbaTou3.  We  have  seenthat,  at  the  end  of  this  epoch,  and 
<t  the  coinmencement  of  the  tenth  century,  the  first  principle, 
the  first  system  that  developed  itself  and  took  possession  of 
European  society,  was  the  feudal  systcjuj  we  have  seen  that 
fetiMsm  was  the  first-hom  of  harbarism.  It  is,  then,  the 
ifendal  system  which  must  now  be  the  object  of  our  study. 

I  scarcely  think  it  uecessary  to  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
the  history  of  events^  properly  speaking j  which  we  are  con- 
t^dtrin^.  Jt  is  not  my  business  to  recount  to  you  the  destinies 
of  feudalism.  That  which  occupies  us  is  the  history  of  civi- 
timtion;  this  is  the  general  and  hidden  fact  which  we  seek 
inder  all  the  external  facts  which  envelop  it. 

Thus  events,  social  crises^  the  various  states  tbrougli  w^hich 
ociety  has  passed^  interest  ns  only  in  their  relation s  to  the 
IcTelopraent  of  civilization;  we  inquire  of  them  solely  in 
rhat  respects  tlieyhave  opposed  or  assisted  it,  what  they  have 
'\r&n  to  it,  and  what  they  have  refused  it  It  is  only  under 
Itis  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  consider  tbe  feudal  system- 
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In  the  commencement  of  these  lectures  we  defined  the  nf 
ture  of  civilization;  we  attempted  to  investigate  its  elementB) 
we  saw  that  it  consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  developmeBft 
of  man  himself,  of  the  individual,  of  humanity;  on  the  other  1 
hand,  in  that  of  his  external  condition,  in  the  development  d 
society.     Whenever  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  it 
event,  of  a  system,  or  of  a  general  condition  of  the  world,lir6 
have  this  double  question  to  ask  of  it,  what  has  it  done  for 
or  against  the  development  of  man,  for  or  against  the  deve- 
lopment of  society? 

You  understand  beforehand,  that,  during  our  investiga- 
tions, it  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  meet  upon  car 
way  most  important  questions  of  moral  philosophy.  'When 
we  desire  to  know  in  what  an  event  or  a  system  has  contri- 
buted to  the  development  of  man  and  of  society,  it  is  abso- 
lutely needful  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  true  development  of  society  and  of  man;  that  we'  should 
know  what  developments  are  false  and  illegitimate,  pervert- 
ing instead  of  ameliorating,  causing  a  retrogressive  instead  of 
a  progressive  movement. 

"VVe  shall  not  seek  to  escape  from  this  necessity.  Not 
only  should  we  thereby  mutilate  and  lower  our  ideas  and  the 
facts,  but  the  actual  state  of  the  world  imposes  Upon  us  the 
necessity  of  freely  accepting  this  inevitable  alliance  of  philo- 
sophy and  liistory.  This  is  precisely  one  of  the  characteristic8» 
perhaps  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  epoch.  We  are 
called  upon  to  consider,  to  cause  to  progress  together,  science 
and  reality,  theory  and  practice,  right  and  fact.  Up  to  our 
times,  these  two  powers  have  existed  separately;  the  world 
has  been  accustomed  to  behold  science  and  practice  following 
different  roads,  without  recognising  each  other,  or,  at  least, 
without  meeting.  And  when  doctrines  and  general  ideas 
have  desired  to  amalgamate  with  events  and  infiuence  the 
world,  they  have  only  succeeded  under  the  form  and  by 
means  of  the  arm  of  fanaticism.  The  empire  of  human 
societies,  and  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  have  hitherto 
been  shared  between  two  kinds  of  influences:  upon  one  hand, 
the  believers,  the  men  of  general  ideas  and  principles,  the 
fanatics;  on  the  other,  men  strangers  to  all  rational  prin- 
ciples, who  govern  tliemselves  merely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, practicians,  freethinkei*s,  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 


ial  state:  upon  one  linnd,  the  luinmn  mind,  exalted  and 
better  comprehends  the  connexion  of  things,  knows 
look  around  on  all  sides,  and  makes  use  of  all  things 
ombinations;  on  the  other  hand,  society  has  perfected 
>  that  degree,  that  it  can  be  compared  with  the  truth; 
2t8  can  be  brought  into  juxta-position  with  principles, 
t,  in  spite  of  their  still  great  imperfections,  not  inspire 
comparison  invincible  discouragement  or  distaste.  I 
lus  ob^y  the  natural  tendency,  convenience,  and  the  ne- 
of  our  times,  in  constantly  passing  from  tlie  examina- 
circumstances  to  that  of  ideas,  from  an  exposition  of 
D  a  question  of  doctrines.  Perhaps,  even,  there  is 
actual  disposition  of  men*s  minds,  another  reason 
>ur    of    this  method.     For  some  time  past  a  con- 

taste,  I  might  say  a  sort  of  predilection,  has 
sted  itself  among  us,  for  facts,  for  practical  views,  for 
dtive  aspect  of  human  affairs.  We  have  been  to  such 
tent  a  prey  to  the  despotism  of  general  ideas,  of 
is;  they  have,  in  some  respects,  cost  us  so  dear,  that 
re  becwne  the  objects  of  a  certain  degree  of  distrust. 
Le  better  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  facts,  to  special  cir- 
inces,   to  applications.    This  is  not  to  be  regretted; 

new  progress,  a  great  step  in  knowledge,  and  to- 
the  emniro  of  truth  :  provided  alwavs  that  we  do  not 
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HtM'ic.fy;  f^nmtor,  j)f;rli}i|M,  ilinii  in  unj  otiictr.  "We  mint  not 
l(»s(;  this  hi;;  1 1  privilc^fs  W4)  inuHt  not  fall  into  the  aomewlilt 
HiilM)nlinut<i  hikI  nmti;rial  hUiU\  which  charactcriMS  otiur 
K<M*irtir*s.  Iiit<*.lligi:n(!0  and  doctrines  muHt  occupy  in  thi 
KruiKM*.  of  iIh;  proHi'.tit  <lay,  ut  hmst  the  place  which  thej  htft 
occu|)i<!(l  there  hitherto. 

Wo  nIiuII,  then,  by  no  mcanrt  avoid  general  and  philo^ 
8o|)hi(!al  ((UCHtioiiH;  wi;  Hhall  not  wander  in  Hearch  of  th«B% 
hut  when*.  factH  huul  um  to  tlu^ni,  we  Hhall  ine(it  them  withoot 
hftHltiitioii  or  funlmrriiHHtncnt.  An  (x^ciuiion  of  doing  so  willmoit 
thnn  oii(M>  ))rrs4>nt  itK<'.lf,  during  the  conMideration  of  tho  fendd 
HyHtcni  in  its  rclatiouH  to  \\u\  lilntory  of  Kurojiean  civilixatioiL 

A  gtMMl  pnxif  that,  in  tiie  u*.ni\i  century,  tlio  feudal 
syHtc.ni  was  nnvMHmry^  watf  the  only  iKMHible  ftocial  Htate^  b 
th(i  uiiiv<*rHality  (if  iu  cHtahliHhment.  Wherever  harbarSm 
ceased,  ('verything  took  the  feudal  form.  At  the  fimt  inomoilti 
nu'ii  Haw  in  it  only  the  triumph  of  ehaoH;  all  unity,  fill  genend 
eJvili/ation  vanirilie.d;  on  all  mderi  they  Ixdield  fMKsiety  diamein* 
lMU*ing  itself;  and,  in  its  nUmtU  they  behcihl  a  numh<!r  of  minoTi 
obscure,  isolated,  and  irn'oherent  mNueties  erect  themBolveti 
To  eontejuporaries,  this  a|)peare(l  the  dimolution  of  aU 
thin<>:s,  universal  anarchy.  ()onsult  the  jMjctri  and  the  chroni- 
clers of  the.  tim<s  they  all  be.liev(;<l  tlumiHelveH  at  tlie  end  of 
the  world.  It  was,  neAerthclesH,  the  b(*ginning  of  a  new  and 
real  siM>i(*ty,  the  feudal,  ho  n(^<M!HHary,  ho  inevitable^  so  truly 
the.  only  ptmsilde  eonHe.rp]en<ie  of  tlie  anterior  Htate,  thi^ 
all  things  entered  into  it  and  aHHum<ul  iU  form.  Klementli 
the  most  foreign  to  this  Hysteni,  the  church,  niunicipalitiei» 
royalty,  were  (!onipe.ll(>d  to  ae<;onnn(Mlate  thcmsclvea  to 
it;  the  (dnire.he.s  b<!(!am<3  Huzerains  and  vawialH,  cities  had 
lords  and  vassals,  royidty  dingtiiHcd  itself  under  tlie  form  of 
HU/.erainsliip.  All  tluugs  wens  given  in  ilef,  not  only  landsi 
but  trertain  rights,  the.  right,  for  instaiUM*,  of  ftdling  in  forest% 
niid  of  ilshiug:  the  chun'hcs  gave  in  ilef  their  perquiaiteSi 
from  their  revenui^s  from  ImptismH,  the  chnnihings  of  women. 
Water  and  money  w<t(;  given  in  ilef.  tlust  aH  all  the  general 
<denu;nts  of  society  entered  into  the  fiMidal  ihune,  so  the 
Hniallest  dt^ttnls,  and  the  most  trilling  factii  of  common  life, 
iK'fMune  a  part  of  feudalism. 

In  iN'Jiolding  the.  feudal  form  thus  taking  possession  of  all 
things,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  at  first,  that  the  essential 
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and  vital  principle  of  feudalism  everywhere  prevailed.  But 
thia  is  a  mistake.  In  borrowing  the  feudal  form,  tlie  elements 
and  institutions  of  society  which  were  not  analogous  to  the 
ieadal  system,  did  not  renounce  their  own  nature  or  peculiar 
IRinciples.  The  feudal  church  did  not  cease  to  be  animated 
and  governed,  at  bottom,  by  the  theocratic  principle;  and  it 
laboured  unceasingly,  sometimes  in  concert  with  the  royal 
power,  sometimes  with  tlie  pope,  and  sometimes  with  the 
people,  to  destroy  this  system,  of  which,  so  to  speak,  it  wore 
the  livery.  It  was  the  same  with  royalty  and  with  the  cor- 
porations; in  the  one  the  monarchicd,  in  the  other  the  demo- 
cratical  principle,  continued,  at  bottom,  to  predominate. 
Notwithstanding  their  feudal  livery,  these  various  elements 
of  European  society  constantly  laboured  to  deliver  themselves 
firom  a  form  which  was  foreign  to  their  true  nature,  and  to 
that  which  corresponded  to  their  peculiar  and  vital 


Having  shown  the  universality  of  the  feudal  form,  it  be- 
comes very  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  con- 
elading  from  this  the  universality  of  the  feudal  principle, 
and  against  studying  feudalism  indifferently,  whenever  we 
meet  with  its  physiognomy.  In  order  to  know  and  compre- 
hend this  system  thoroughly,  to  unravel  and  judge  of  its 
effects  m  reference  to  modern  civilization,  we  must  examine 
it  where  the  form  and  principle  are  in  harmony;  we  must  study 
it  in  the  hierarchy  of  lay  possessors  of  fiefs,  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  conquerors  of  the  European  territory.  Tliere 
truly  resided  feudal  society;  thereupon  we  are  now  to  enter. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  importance  of  moral  questions,  and 
of  tlie  necessity  of  not  avoiding  them.  But  there  is  a  totally 
opposite  kind  of  considerations,  which  has  generally  bcien  too 
much  neglected;  I  mean  the  material  condition  of  society, 
the  material  changes  introduced  into  mankind's  metliod  of 
existing,  by  a  new  fact,  by  a  revolution,  by  a  new  social  state. 
We  have  not  always  sufficiently  considered  these  thin<^s;  we 
have  not  always  sufficiently  inquired  into  the  modifications 
introduced  by  these  great  crises  of  the  world,  into  the  material 
existence  of  men,  into  the  material  aspect  of  their  relations. 
These  modifications  have  more  influence  upon  the  entire 
society  than  is  supposed.  Who  does  not  know  how  much  the 
influence  of  climates  has  been  studied,  and  how  much  im- 
f2 
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portance  was  attached  to  it  by  Montesquieu.  If  we  regard 
the  immediate  influence  of  climate  upon  men,  perhaps  it  ii 
not  so  extensive  as  has  been  supposed;  it  is,  at  all  eventi^ 
verj  vague  and  diflicult  to  be  appreciated.  But  the  indirect 
influence  of  climate,  that  which,  for  example,  results  froa 
the  fact,  that,  in  a  warm  country,  men  live  in  the  open  air, 
while,  in  a  cold  country,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  that 
houses,  that,  in  one  case,  they  nourish  themselves  in  one 
manner,  in  the  other,  in  another,  these  are  facts  of  great  im- 
portance, facts  which  by  the  simple  difference  of  material 
Hfe,  act  powerfully  upon  civilization.  All  great  revolution! 
lead  to  modiflcations  of  this  sort  in  the  socid  state,  and  these 
are  very  necessary  to  be  considered. 

The  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  produced  one  of 
these  modiflcations,  of  unmistakeable  importance;  it  altered 
the  distribution  of  the  population  over  the  face  of  the 
land.  Hitherto  the  masters  of  the  soil,  the  sovereign  popu- 
lation, had  lived  united  in  more  or  less  numerous  masses 
of  men,  whether  sedentarily  in  cities,  or  wandering  in  bands 
througli  the  country.  In  consequence  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, these  same  men  lived  isolated,  each  in  his  own  habit- 
ation, and  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  You  will 
immediately  perceive  how  much  influence  this  change  was 
calculated  to  exercise  upon  the  character  and  course  of  civili- 
zation. The  social  preponderance,  the  government  of  society, 
passed  suddenly  from  the  towns  to  the  country;  private  pro- 
perty became  of  more  importance  than  public  property; 
private  life  than  public  life.  Such  was  the  first  and  purelj 
material  effect  of  the  triumph  of  feudal  society.  The  further 
we  examine  into  it,  the  more  will  the  consequence  of  this 
single  fact  be  unfolded  to  our  eyes. 

Let  us  investigate  this  society  in  itself,  and  see  what 
part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  civilization.  First  of  all, 
let  us  take  feudalism  in  its  most  simple,  primitive,  and  fun- 
damental element;  let  us  consider  a  single  possessor  of  a  fief  in 
his  domain,  and  let  us  see  what  will  become  of  all  those  who 
form  the  little  society  around  him. 

He  establishes  himself  upon  an  isolated  and  elevated  spot, 
which  he  takes  care  to  render  safe  and  strong ;  there  he 
constructs  what  he  will  call  his  castle.  With  whom  does  he 
establish  himself  ?  With  his  wife  and  children;  perhaps  some 
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freemen,  who  have  not  become  proprietors,  attach  themselves 
to  his  person,  and  continue  to  live  with  him,  at  his  table. 
These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  castle.  Around 
and  at  its  foot,  a  little  population  of  colonists  and  serfs  gather 
together,  who  cultivate  the  domains  of  the  possessor  of  the 
fief.  In  the  centre  of  this  lower  population  religion  plants  a 
chnrch;  it  brings  hither  a  priest.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
feudal  system,  this  priest  was  commonly  at  the  same  time  the 
chaplain  of  the  castle  and  the  pastor  of  the  village;  by  and 
bye  these  two  characters  separated;  the  village  hod  its 
own  pastor,  who  lived  there,  beside  his  church.  Tliis,  then, 
was  tiie  elementary  feudal  society,  the  feudal  molecule,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  this  element  that  we  have  first  of  all  to  examine. 
We  will  demand  of  it  the  double  question  which  should  be 
asked  of  all  our  facts:  What  has  resulted  from  it  in  favour  of 
the  development,  1.  of  man  himself,  2.  of  society? 

We  are  perfectly  justified  in  addressing  this  double  question 
to  the  little  society  which  I  have  just  described,  and  in  placing 
fidth  in  its  replies;  for  it  was  the  type  and  faithful  image  of 
the  entire  feudal  society.  The  lord,  the  people  on  his 
domains,  and  the  priest;  such  is  feudalism  upon  the  great  as 
well  as  the  small  scale,  when  we  have  taken  from  it  royalty 
and  the  towns,  which  are  distinct  and  foreign  elements. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  us  in  contemplating  this  little 
society,  is  the  prodigious  importance  which  the  possessor  of 
the  fief  must  have  had,  both  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes 
oi  those  who  surrounded  him.  The  sentiment  of  personality, 
of  individual  liberty,  predominated  in  the  barbaric  life.  But 
here  it  was  wholly  different;  it  was  no  longer  only  the  liberty 
of  the  man,  of  the  warrior;  it  was  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
prietor, of  the  head  of  the  family,  of  the  master,  that  came  to 
be  considered.  From  this  situation  an  impression  of  immense 
saperiority  must  have  resulted;  a  superiority  quite  peculiar, 
sail  very  different  from  everything  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
career  of  other  civilizations.  •  I  will  give  the  proof  of  this.  I  take 
in  the  ancient  world  some  great  aristocratical  position, 
a  Boman  patrician,  for  instance:  like  the  feudal  lord,  the 
Boman  patrician  was  head  of  a  family,  master,  superior.  He 
was,  moreover,  the  religious  magistrate,  the  pontiff  in  the 
interior  of  his  family.  Now,  his  importance  as  a  religious 
magistrate  came  to  him  from  without;  it  was  not  a  ^utel^ 
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personal  and  individual  importance;  lie  rocoivod  it  from  on 
Ligh;  ho  was  the  deleguto  of  the  Divinity;  the  interpreter  of 
the   r(>!ligiuus   creed.      The   Roman   patrician  was,  beside^ 
the  miniiber   of  a  corporation  which  lived   united  on  the 
same   spot,  a    membor  of  the   senate;    this  again  was  n 
im])ortaiice    which  came  to  him    from   without,    from    Ul 
corporation,    a    received,    a    bonx)wcd    importance.      The 
greutnoss   of  the   ancient   aristocrats,    associated  as  it  Wll 
with  a  religious   and   political   character,  belonged   to  the 
situation,  to  the  coriH>ration  in  general,  rather  than  to  the 
individual.     That  of  the  possessor  of  the  lief  was  puidj 
individual;  it  was  not  derived  from  any  cmc;  all  his  rights 
all  his  power,  came  to  him  from  himself.     He  was  not  t 
religious  magistrate:  betook  no  part  in  a  senate;  it  was  in 
his  person  that  all  his  importance  n^sided;  all  tliat  he  was,  he 
was  of  himself,  and  in  his  own  name.     'What  a  mighty  influ- 
ence must  such  a  situation    have  exerted  on  its  occupantl 
"What  individual  haughtiness,  what  proiligious  pride — let  ns 
say  tlie  word — what  insolence,  must  have  arisen  in  his  soul! 
Above  himself  there  was  no  superior  of  whom  he  was  the 
represiMitative  or  interpreter;  tliere  was  no  equal  near  him; 
no  powerful  and  g(Mi(*ral  law  which  weighed  upon  him;  no 
external  rule  which  influenced  his  will;  ho  knew  no  curb 
but  tlu^  limits  of  his  stivngth  and  the  prc^sence  of  danger. 
Such  was  the  necessary  moral  result  of  this  situation  upon 
the  character  of  man. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  second  conseciuence,  niiglity  also,  and 
too  little  noticed,  namely,  the  particidar  turn  taken  by  the 
feudal  family  spirit. 

Let  us  east  a  glani-e  over  the  various  family  systems.  Take 
first  6f  all  the  patriarchal  system  of  which  the  Hible  and  oriental 
records  offer  the  model.  The  family  was  very  numerous;  it 
was  a  tribe.  The  chief,  the  patriarch,  lived  then'in  in  common 
with  his  children,  his  near  ivlations,  the  various  gencrationa 
which  luiited  themselves  around  him,  all  his  kindred,  all  his 
servants;  and  not  only  di<l  he  live  with  them  all,  but  he  had 
the  same  interests,  the  same  occupations,  and  he  led  the  same 
life.  Was  not  this  the  coiulil ion  of  Abraham,  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  of  the  chiefs  of  tlu^  Arab  tribes,  who  still  rcpnxluce 
the  image  of  the  patriarchal  life? 

Another  family  system  presents  itself,  namely,  the  cian^  a 
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pet^  society,  whose  type  we  must  seek  for  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  Through  this  system,  very  probably,  a  large 
portion  of  the  European  family  has  passed.  This  is  no  longer 
the  patriarchal  family.  There  is  here  a  great  difference 
between  the  situation  of  the  chief  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
peculation.  They  did  not  lead  the  same  life:  the  greater 
portion  tilled  and  served;  the  chief  was  idle  and  warlike. 
But  they  had  a  common  origin;  they  all  bore  the  same  name; 
and  their  relations  of  kindred,  ancient  traditions,  the  same 
recollections,  the  same  affections,  established  a  moral  tie,  a 
sort  of  equality  between  all  the  members  of  the  dan. 

These  are  the  two  principal  types  of  the  family  society  pre- 
sented by  history.  But  have  we  here  the  feudal  family? 
Obviously  not  It  seems,  at  first,  that  the  feudal  family  beam 
some  relation  to  the  dan;  but  the  difference  is  much  greater 
than  the  resemblance.  The  population  which  surrounded  the 
poflsesBor  of  the  fief  were  totally  unconnected  with  him ;  they  did 
not  bear  his  name;  between  them  and  him  there  was  no  kin- 
dred, no  bond,  monl  or  historicaL  Neither  did  it  resemble 
the  patriarchal  family.  The  possessor  of  the  fief  led  not  the 
Mine  life,  nor  did  he  engage  in  the  same  occupations  with 
those  who  surrounded  him;  he  was  an  idler  and  a  warrior, 
whilst  the  others  were  labourers.  The  feudal  family  was  not 
nnmerous;  it  was  not  a  tribe;  it  reduced  itself  to  the  family, 
pn^erly  so  called,  namdy,  to  the  wife  and  children;  it  lived 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  shut  up  in  the 
castle.  The  colonists  and  serfs  made  no  part  of  it;  the 
origin  of  the  members  of  this  sodety  was  different,  the 
inequality  of  their  situation  immense.  Five  or  six  individuals, 
in  a  situation  at  once  superior  to  and  estranged  from  the 
rest  of  the  sodety,  that  was  the  feudal  faimly.  It  was 
of  course  invested  with  a  peculiar  character.  It  was  narrow, 
ooDcentrated,  and  constantly  called  upon  to  defend  itself 
against,  to  distrust,  and,  at  least,  to  isolate  itself  from,  even 
its  retainers.  The  interior  life,  domestic  manners,  were 
sure  to  become  predominant  in  such  a  system.  I  am 
aware  that  the  brutality  of  the  passions  of  a  chief,  his 
halnt  of  spending  his  time  in  warfisire  or  the  chase,  were  a 
great  obstade  to  the  development  of  domestic  manners.  But 
this  would  be  conquered;  the  chief  necessarily  returned  home 
habitually;  he  always  found  there  his  wife  and  children,  and 
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these  well  nigh  only;  these  would  alone  constitute  hiflpennsnert 
society — thej  would  alone  share  his  interests,  his  deetiaj. 
Domestic  life  necessarily,  therefore,  acquired  great  awij. 
Proofs  of  this  abound.  Was  it  not  within  the  boflom  of  te 
feudal  family  that  the  importance  of  women  deyeloped  itadf  I 
In  all  the  ancient  societies,  I  do  not  speak  of  those 
the  family  spirit  did  not  exist,  but  of  those  wherein  it 
very  powerful  in  the  patriarchal  life,  for  instance^  w< 
did  not  hold  at  all  so  considerable  a  place  as  they 
in  Europe  under  the  feudal  system.  It  was  to  the  develop- 
ment and  necessary  preponderance  of  domestic  mannecs  la 
feudalism,  that  they  chiefly  owed  this  change^  this  progreis  is 
their  condition.  Some  have  desired  to  trace  the  cause  to  ths. 
peculiar  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans;  to  a  national 
spect  which,  it  is  said,  they  bore  towards  women  ai  ' 
forests.  Upon  a  sentence  of  Tacitus,  Grerman  patriotisiii  kas 
built  I  know  not  what  superiority,  what  primitive  and  mi- 
eradicable  purity  of  German  manners,  as  regards  the  rehr 
tions  of  the  two  sexes.  Mere  fancies!  Phrases  similar  to  tbal 
of  Tacitus,  concerning  sentiments  and  usages  analogons  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recitak 
of  a  crowd  of  observers  of  savage  or  barbarous  people,  lliae 
is  nothing  primitive  therein,  nothing  peculiar  to  any  parti- 
cular race.  It  was  in  the  effects  of  a  strongly  marked  aocnl 
position,  in  the  progress  and  preponderance  of  domestic  maa- 
ners,  that  the  importance  of  women  in  Europe  originaled; 
and  the  preponderance  of  domestic  manners  became^  Toy 
early,  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  feudal  system. 

A  second  fact,  another  proof  of  the  empire  of  dmnestie  hSt, 
equally  characterises  the  feudal  family:  I  mean  the  herodhaij 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  perpetuation,  which  evidently  predomi- 
nated therein.  The  her^tary  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  fSunify 
spirit;  but  nowhere  has  it  so  strongly  developed  itself  aa 
under  the  feudal  system.  This  resulted  irom  the  nature  of  the 
property  with  which  the  family  was  incorporated.  The  fief 
was  unlike  other  properties:  it  constantly  demanded  a 
possessor  to  defend  it,  ser^e  it,  acquit  himself  of  the 
obligations  inherent  in  the  domain,  and  thus  maintain  it  in 
its  rank  amidst  the  general  association  of  the  masters  of  the 
soiL  Thence  resulted  a  sort  of  identification  between  tbe 
actual  possessor  of  the  fief  and  the  fief  itself,  and  all  the  aeriea 
of  its  future  possessors. 
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This  circumstance  greatly  contributed  to  fortify  and  make 
closer  the  family  ties,  already  so  powerful  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  feudal  family. 

I  now  issue  from  the  seignorial  dwelling,  and  descend 
amidst  the  petty  population  that  surrounds  it.  Here  all 
things  wear  a  different  aspect.  The  nature  of  man  is  so  good 
and  fruitful,  that  when  a  social  situation  endures  for  any 
length  of  time,  a  certain  moral  tie,  sentiments  of  protection, 
benevolence,  and  affection,  inevitably  establish  themselves 
among  those  who  are  thus  approximated  to  one  another,  what- 
ever may  be  the  conditions  of  approximation.  It  happened 
thus  with  feudalism.  No  doubt,  after  a  certain  time,  some 
moral  relations,  some  habits  of  affection,  became  contracted 
between  the  colonists  and  the  possessor  of  the  fief.  But  this 
happened  in  spite  of  their  relative  position,  and  not  by  reason 
of  its  influence.  Considered  in  itself,  the  position  was  radi- 
cally wrong.  There  was  nothing  morally  in  common  be- 
tween the  possessor  of  the  fief  and  the  colonists;  they  consti- 
tuted part  of  his  domain;  they  were  his  property;  and  under 
this  name,  property,  were  included  all  the  rights  which,  in 
the  present  day,  are  called  rights  of  public  sovereignty,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  private  property,  the  right  of  imposing 
lawsy  of  taxing,  and  punishing,  as  well  as  that  of  disposing  of 
and  selling.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  that  such  should  be  the 
case  where  men  are  in  presence  of  men,  between  the  lord  and 
the  cultivators  of  his  lands  there  existed  no  rights,  no  guaran- 
tees, no  society. 

Hence,  I  conceive,  the  truly  prodigious  and  invincible 
hatred  with  which  the  people  at  all  times  have  regarded  the 
feudal  system,  its  recollections,  its  very  name.  It  is  not 
a  case  without  example  for  men  to  have  submitted  to  oppres- 
sive despotisms,  and  to  have  become  accustomed  to  them; 
nay,  to  have  willingly  accepted  them.  Theocratic  and 
monarchical  despotisms  have  more  than  once  obtained  the 
consent,  almost  the  affections,  of  the  population  subjected  to 
them.  But  feudal  despotism  has  always  been  repulsive  and 
odlbos;  it  has  oppressed  the  destinies,  but  never  reigned  over 
the  souls  of  me^.  The  reason  is,  that  in  theocracy  and  mo- 
mxcbjf  power  is  exercised  in  virtue  of  certain  words  which 
are  common  to  the  master  and  to  the  subject;  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative, the  minister  of  another  power  superior  to  all  human. 
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power;  it  speaks  and  acts  in  the  name  of  the  Diyinitj  or  rf  j 
a  general  idea,  and  not  in  the  name  of  man  himself,  of  n 
alone.  Feudal  despotism  was  altogether  different;  it  was  Al 
power  of  the  individual  over  the  individual;  the  dominion  cf 
the  personal  and  capricious  will  of  a  man.  This  ia^  perluf^ 
the  only  tyranny  of  which,  to  his  eternal  honour,  man  i 
never  willingly  accept.  Whenever,  in  his  master,  he  hnhniJI 
a  mere  man,  from  the  moment  that  the  will  whidi  oppresMI  E- 
him  appears  a  merely  human  and  individual  will,  like  Vk  m- 
own,  he  becomes  indignant,  and  supports  the  yt>ke  wrathfoD};  1 
Such  was  the  true  and  distinguishing  character  of  fentf  I- 
power;  and  such  was  also  the  origin  of  the  antipathy  wUflh  \ 
it  has  ever  inspired. 

The  religious  element  which  was  associated  with  it  WM 
little  calculated  to  ease  the  burden.  I  do  not  conceive  IImI 
the  influence  of  the  priest,  in  the  little  society  which  I  have 
just  described,  was  very  great,  nor  that  he  succeeded  nraek 
in  legitimating  the  relations  of  the  inferior  population  wiA 
the  lord.  The  church  has  exerted  a  very  great  influenoB 
upon  European  civilization,  but  tliis  it  has  done  by  proceed- 
ings of  a  general  character,  by  changing,  for  instance^  Ae 
general  dispositions  of  men.  When  we  enter  elofle^ 
into  the  petty  feudal  society,  properly  so  called,  we  find  thifc 
the  influence  of  the  priest,  between  the  colonists  and  tlie 
lord,  scarcely  amounted  to  anything.  Most  frequently  he 
was  himself  rude  and  subordinate  as  a  serf,  and  Tery 
little  in  condition  or  disposition  to  combat  the  arrogance  df 
the  lord.  No  doubt,  called,  as  he  was,  to  sustain  and  develop 
somewhat  of  moral  life  in  the  inferior  population,  he  was  dear 
and  useful  to  it  on  this  account;  he  spread  through  it  somewhat 
of  consolation  and  of  life:  but,  I  conceive,  he  could  and  did 
very  little  to  alleviate  its  destiny. 

I  have  examined  the  elementary  feudal  society;  I  haveplaoed 
before  you  the  principal  consequences  which  necessarily  flowed 
from  it,  whether  to  the  possessor  of  the  fief  himself^  or  his 
family,  or  the  population  congregated  around  him.  Let  us  now 
go  forth  from  this  niirrow  inclosure.  The  population  of  the  fleC 
was  not  alone  upon  the  land;  there  were  other  aocietieai 
analogous  or  different,  with  which  it  bore  relation.  What 
influence  did  the  general  society  to  which  that  population 
belonged,  necessarily  exercise  upon  civilization? 
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I  will  make  a  brief  remark,  before  answering  this  question: 
I  is  true  that  the  possessor  of  the  fief  and  the  priest  be- 
nged,  one  and  the  other,  to  a  general  society;  they  had,  at  a 
ifltanoe,  nnmerous  and  frequent  relations.  It  was  not  the 
ime  with  the  colonists,  the  serfs:  every  time  that,  in  order 
>  designate  the  population  of  the  country  at  this  period,  we 
iftke  use  of  a  general  word,  which  seems  to  imply  one  and 
he  same  society,  the  word  people,  for  example,  we  do  not 
onvey  the  truth.  There  was  for  this  population  no  general 
ocieCy;  its  existence  was  purely  local.  Beyond  the  territory 
rhich  they  inhabited,  the  colonists  had  no  connexion  with  any 
king  or  person.  For  them  there  was  no  common  destiny,  no 
ommon  country;  they  did  not  form  a  people.  When  we 
peak  of  the  feudal  association  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  the 
RMsessors  of  the  fiefs  that  are  concerned. 

Let  us  see  what  were  the  relations  of  the  petty  feudal 
odety  with  the  general  society  with  which  it  was  connected, 
ind  to  what  consequences  these  relations  necessarily  led  as 
i^gards  the  development  of  civilization. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ties  which 
mited  the  possessors  of  the  fiefs  among  themselves,  with  the 
obligations  of  service,  on  the  one  liand,  of  proteotion  on  the 
ither.  1  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  obligations;  it 
uffices  that  you  have  a  general  idea  of  their  character.  From 
hese  obligations  there  necessarily  arose  within  the  mind  of 
ach  posses?sor  of  a  fief,  a  certain  number  of  moral  ideas  and 
entiments,  ideas  of  duty,  s(>ntiments  ot*  affection.  Tlie  fact 
s  eviilt?nt  that  the  principle  of  fidelity,  of  devotion,  of  loyalty 
0  engagements,  and  all  sentiments  connected  therewith,  were 
lcveloi>t*d  and  sustained  by  the  relations  of  the  possessors  of 
ke  fiefs  between  themselves.  • 

These  obligations,  duties,  and  sentiments,  endeavoured  to 
»nvert  themselves  into  rights  and  institutions.  Every  one 
jiows  that  feudalism  desired  legally  to  determine  what  were 
he  st*rviees  due  from  the  possessor  of  the  fief  towards  his 
useerain;  what  were  the  services  which  he  might  expect  in 
eturn;  in  what  cases  the  vassal  owed  pecuniary  or  military 
id  to  his  suzerain;  in  what  forms  the  suzerain  ought  to  ob- 
ain  the  consent  of  his  vassals,  for  services  to  which  they 
rcre  not  compelled  by  the  simple  tenure  of  their  fiefs. 
Attempts   were   made  to  place   all  their   rights   under  the 
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guarantee  of  institutions,  which  aimed  at  insuring  their  be^g  i 
respected.  Thus,  the  seignorial  j  urisdictions  were  destiiied  If 
render  justice  between  the  possessors  of  the  fiefs,  upon  daiai 
carried  before  their  common  suzerain.  Thus,  alflo^  each  kai  ; 
who  was  of  any  consideration  assembled  his  vassals  in  a 
parliament,  in  order  to  treat  with  them  concerning  matfl 
which  required  their  consent  or  their  concurrence.  In  shoft 
there  existed  a  collection  of  political,  judicial,  and  militaq^ 
means,  with  which  attempts  were  made  to  organise  the  fendd 
system,  converting  the  relations  between  the  posseaaon  d 
fiefs  into  rights  and  institutions. 

But  these  rights  and  these  institutions  had  no  reality,  na 
guarantee. 

:  If  one  is  asked,  what  is  meant  by  a  guarantee,  a  polhied 
guarantee,  one  is  led  to  perceive  that  its  fundamental  characUr 
is  the  constant  presence,  in  the  midst  of  the  society,  of  a  wiUp 
of  a  power  disposed  and  in  a  condition  to  impose  a  law  upon 
particular  wills  and  powers,  to  make  them  observe  tba 
common  rule,  and  res][>ect  the  general  right. 

There  are  only  two  systems  of  political  guarantees  poasible: 
it  is  either  necessary  there  should  be  a  particular  will 
and  power  so  superior  to  all  others,  that  none  should  be  aUe  to 
resist  it,  and  that  all  should  be  com^Killed  to  submit  to  it  as 
soon  as  it  interieres;  or  else  that  thei-e  should  be  a  pnblic 
will  and  power,  which  is  the  result  of  agreement,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  particular  wills,  and  which,  once  gone  forth 
from  them,  is  in  a  condition  to  impose  itself  ui)on,  and  to 
make  itself  respected  equally  by  all. 

Such  are  the  two  |)ossible  systems  of  political  guarantees : 
the  despotism  of  one  or  of  a  body,  or  free  government 
When  we  pass  systems  in  review,  we  find  that  all  of  them 
come  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 

Well,  neither  one  nor  the  otlier  existed,  nor  could  exists 
under  the  feudal  system. 

No  doubt  the  iK)ssessors  of  the  fiefs  were  not  all  equal 
among  themselves  ;  there  were  many  of  superior  ix>wcr,  manj 
powerful  enough  to  oppress  the  weaker.  But  there  was  no 
one,  beginning  from  the  first  of  the  suzerains,  the  kingp 
who  was  in  condition  to  impose  law  uiK>n  all  the  others^ 
and  make  himself  obeyed.  Observe  that  all  the  permanent 
means  of  power  and  action  were  wanting:  there  were 
no  permanent  troops,  no  permanent  taxes,  no  permanent 
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tribunals.  The  social  powers  and  institutions  had,  after 
a  manner,  to  recommence  and  create  themselves  anew 
every  time  they  were  required.  A  tribunal  was  obliged 
to  be  constructed  for  every  process,  an  army  whenever  there 
was  a  war  to  be  made,  a  revenue  whenever  money  was 
wanted;  everything  was  occasional,  accidental,  and  special; 
there  was  no  means  of  central,  permanent,  and  independent 
government.  It  is  plain  that,  in  such  a  system,  no  individual 
was  in  a  condition  to  impose  his  will  upon  others,  or  to  cause 
the  general  rights  to  be  respected  by  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  resistance  was  as  easy  as  repression 
was  difficult.  Shut  up  in  his  castle,  having  to  do  only  with 
a  small  number  of  enemies,  easily  finding,  among  vassals  of 
hia  own  condition,  the  means  of  coalition,  and  of  assistance, 
the  possessor  of  the  fief  defended  himself  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  first  system  of  guarantees,  the 
system  which  places  them  in  the  intervention  of  the  strongest, 
was  not  possible  under  feudalism. 

The  other  system,  that  of  a  free  government,  a  public 
power,  was  equally  impracticable;  it  could  never  have  arisen 
in  the  bosom  of  feudalism.  The  reason  is  sufficiently  simple. 
When  we  speak,  in  the  present  day,  of  a  public  power,  of 
that  which  we  call  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  right  of 
giving  laws,  taxing,  and  punishing,  we  all  think  that  those 
rights  belong  to  no  one,  that  no  one  has,  on  his  own  account, 
a  right  to  punish  others,  and  to  impose  upon  them  a  charge,  a 
law.  Those  are  rights  which  belong  only  to  society  in  the 
mass,  rights  which  are  exercised  in  its  name,  which  it  holds 
not  of  itself,  but  receives  from  the  Highest.  Thus,  when  an 
individual  comes  before  the  powers  invested  with  these  rights, 
the  sentiment  which,  perhaps  without  his  consciousness, 
reigns  in  him  is,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  public  and 
Intimate  power,  which  possesses  a  mission  for  commanding 
buDy  and  he  is  submissive  beforehand  and  internally. 
But  it  was  wholly  otherwise  under  feudalism.  The  pos- 
sessor of  the  fief,  in  his  domain,  was  invested  with  all 
tlie  rights  of  sovereignty  over  those  who  inhabited  it ; 
they  were  inherent  to  the  domain,  and  a  part  of  his  private 
property.  What  are  at  present  public  rights  were  then  pri- 
▼ate  rights;  what  is  now  public  power  was  then  private 
power.     When  the  possessor  of  a  fief,  after  having  exercised 
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flovereignty  in  his  own  name,  ns  a  proprietor  over  tU  I 
population  nmidat  which  he  lived,  presented  himself  ift  I 
assembly,  a  parliament  held  before  his  suzerain,  a  parlia 
not  very  numerous,  and  composed  in  general  of  n 
were  his  equals,  or  nearly  so,  he  did  not  bring  with  him,  ] 
did  he  carry  away  the  idea  of  a  public  power.  This  idea  ^ 
in  contradiction  to  all  his  existence,  to  all  tliat  ho  had  T 
in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  int^^rior  of  his  own  domains. 
saw  there  only  men  who  were  invested  with  the  same  rig^j 
as  liimself,  who  wore  in  the  same  situation,  and,  like  ISatj] 
acted  in  the  name  of  their  personal  will.  Nothing  in  fSbil 
most  elevated  department  of  the  government,  in  what  w<  " 
public  institutions,  conveyed  to  him,  or  forced  him  to  i 
gnise  this  character  of  8ui>eriority  and  generality,  which  is  isip  ^ 
herent  to  the  idea  that  we  fonn  to  ourselves  of  public  i 
And  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  ho  refosed  M 
agree  with  it,  or  appealed  to  foi-ce  for  resistance. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  force  was  the  true  and  haibitail 
guarantee  of  right,  if,  indeed,  we  may  call  force  a  guarantee 
All  rights  had  perpetual  recourse  to  force  to  make  themselves 
recognised  or  obeyed.  No  institution  succeeded  in  doing  ddsi 
and  this  was  so  generally  felt  that  institutions  were  rarelv 
np}>ealed  to.  If  the  seignorial  courts  and  ))arlianients  of  yassttS 
had  been  capable  of  influence,  we  should  have  met  with  them 
in  history  more  frequently  than  we  do,  and  found  them  excit- 
ing more  activity;  their  rarity  proves  their  invalidity. 

At  this  we  must  not  be  astonished;  there  is  a  reason  for  U^ 
more  decisive  and  deeply  seated  than  those  which  I  hare 
described. 

Of  all  systems  of  government  and  political  guarantee^  tlie 
federative  system  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  to  estaUisk 
and  to  render  prevalent ;  a  system  which  consists  in  leaving 
in  each  locality  and  each  particular  society  all  that  portian  of 
the  government  which  can  remain  there,  and  in  taking  fttssi 
It  only  that  ]K)rtion  which  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenaaeo 
of  the  general  society,  and  c^irrying  this  to  the  centre  of  that 
society,  there  to  constitute  of  it  a  central  government  Tke 
federative  system,  logically  the  most  simple,  is,  in  fact,  tiie 
most  complex.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  degree  of  local  in- 
dependence and  liberty  which  it  allows  to  remain,  with  the 
degree  of  general  order  and  submission  which  it  demands  and 
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» in  certain  cohcs,  a  very  advuncml  d(*.(i^>o  of  civilissa- 
cvidently  roquitfitu;  it  ih  nocuHtiary  that  the  will  of 
It  individuul  liberty  should  concur  in  the  <%HtabliHhtn(tnt 
ntonnnce  of  thin  HyHt(vn,  much  nioro  than  in  tliat  of 
vr,  for  its  incand  of  coercion  urii  far  Ichk  tlian  thoHO  of 
sr. 

rvderative  syHteni,  th<in,  in  that  wliich  (*.vidontly  rc- 
ho  gruatCHt  dtweiopnicnt  of  reason,  morality,  and 
ion,  in  tho  society  to  which  it  ii«  appli<ul.  Well,  thiri, 
doM,  waM  the  ayAt<un  which  feudaliHni  (inde^ivounul 
iidi;  the  idea  of  general  feudalinni,  in  fact,  waH  that 
leration.  It  repoHcd  upon  the  saino  principles  on 
ro  founded,  in  our  day,  the  federation  of  the  United 
f  America,  for  (^xampU^  It  ainu^-d  at  leaving  in  the 
if  cacdi  lord  all  that  portion  of  government  an<l 
nty  which  (!Ould  remain  therc^  and  to  carry  to  tho 
,  or  to  tht)  general  assembly  of  ImnmH,  only  the-  least 
{)ortion  of  power,  and  that  only  in  cases  of  absolute 
f.  You  perceive  the  impossibility  of  establishing 
ygtiun  amidst  ignorance,  amidst  brutal  passions — in 
amoral  stateso  im))erf<H*,t  as  that  of  man  un<ler  feudal- 
he  very  natiin^  of  ^^ovfrnmeiit  was  contradictory  to  tJu^ 
d  numiHTS  of  tiu^  vrry  uun  to  whom  it  was  attempted 
pruMJ.  Who  can  be.  iistonishcd  at  tiu'.  ill  suc<'rss  of 
idcavours  at  orgniiizatioii? 

lavt^  considered  trudui  socicMy,  llrst,  in  its  most  simple 
idamentul  element,  then  in  its  entirety.  We,  havi'. 
•d,  under  theses  two  points  of  vi<^w,  that  which  it 
*ily  didf  that  wiiieh  naturally  flowed  from  it,  as  to 
icnce  upon  the.  course  of  eivili/ation.  I  conceive, 
hav(^  arriv(ul  at  this  double  result: 
,  federalism  has  ex(*rte.d  a  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
'  inflnenee.  upon  tlu*.  internal  development  of  the 
tal;  it  has  awakeniMl  iu  nu^irs  minds  ideas,  en<u*^etie. 
nts,  moral  reciuirements,  line  devtdopnuMits  of  eha- 
nd  passion. 

idly,  under  the  social  point  of  view,  it  was  un- 
establish  either  h'gal  order  or  politiiMd  guarantees;  it 
ispensable  to  tlit^  revival  in  Kurope  of  society,  which 
n  so  entirely  dissolvtMl  by  barbarism,  that  it  was  in- 
ofamore  regular  aaid  more  extended  form;  but  tho 
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feudal  form,  radically  bad  in  itself,  could  neither  regulate  BB 
extend  itself.  Tlie  only  political  right  which  the  fead|p| 
system  caused  to  assert  itself  in  European  society  was  tU 
right  of  resistance, — I  do  not  say  legal  resistance,  that  ooi|| 
not  have  place  in  a  society  so  little  advanced.  The  progMJ 
of  society  consists  precisely  in  substituting,  on  the  one  haoy 
public  powers  for  particular  wills;  on  the  other,  legal,  li^ 
individual  resistance.  In  this  consists  the  grand  aim,  di 
principal  perfection  of  the  social  order;  much  latitude  is  kl 
to  personal  liberty;  then,  when  that  liberty  fails,  whoi  il 
becomes  necessary  to  demand  from  it  an  account  of  itae^ 
appeal  is  made  to  public  reason  alone,  to  determine  thi 
process  instituted  against  the  liberty  of  the  individoaL  Sod 
is  the  system  of  legal  order  and  of  legal  resistance.  Tm 
perceive,  without  difficulty,  that  under  feudalism  then 
existed  nothing  of  this  sort.  The  right  of  resistance  wbid 
the  feudal  system  maintained  and  practised  was  the  right  o 
personal  resistance — a  terrible,  unsocial  right,  since  it  i^[^»eal 
to  force  and  to  war,  which  is  the  destruction  of  society  itseU 
a  right  which,  nevertheless,  should  never  be  abolished  fif€B 
the  heart  of  man,  for  its  abolition  is  the  acceptation  of  seiri 
tude.  The  sentiment  of  the  right  of  resistance  had  periahei 
in  the  disgrace  of  Roman  society,  and  could  not  rise  anei 
from  its  wreck;  it  could  not  come  more  naturally,  in  nr 
opinion,  from  the  principle  of  the  Christian  society.  T< 
feudalism  we  are  indebted  for  its  re-introduction  into  thi 
manners  of  Europe.  It  is  the  boast  of  civilization  to  rende 
it  always  useless  and  inactive;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  feuds 
system  to  have  constantly  professed  and  defended  it. 

Such,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  is  the  result  of  ai 
examination  of  feudal  society,  considered  in  itself,  in  it 
general  elements,  and  independently  of  liistorical  devek^ 
ment.  If  we  pass  on  to  facts,  to  history,  we  shall  see  tha 
has  happened  which  might  have  been  looked  for;  tha] 
the  feudal  system  has  done  what  it  was  fitted  to  do;  that  it 
destiny  has  been  in  conformity  with  its  nature.  Events  ma^ 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  all  the  conjectures  and  inference 
which  I  have  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  this  system. 

Cast  a  glance  upon  the  general  history  of  feudaliso 
between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  it  is  impossibl 
to  mistake  the  great  and  salutary  influence  exerted  by  i 
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Upon  the  development  of  sentiments,  characters,  and  ideas. 
We  cannot  look  into  the  history  of  this  period  without  meet- 
ing with  a  crowd  of  noble  sentiments,  great  actions,  fine 
displays  of  humanity,  bom  evidently  in  the  bosom  of  feudal 
aaanners.  Chivalry,  it  is  true,  does  not  resemble  feudalism — 
nevertheless,  it  is  its  daughter:  from  feudalism  issued  this 
ideal  of  elevated,  generous,  loyal  sentiments.  It  says  much 
in  favour  of  its  parentage. 

Turn  your  eyes  to  another  quarter:  the  first  bursts  of 
European  imagination,  the  first  attempts  of  poetry  and  of 
literature,  the  first  intellectual  pleasures  tasted  by  Europe 
on  its  quitting  barbarism,  under  the  shelter,  under  the  wings 
of  feudalism,  in  the  interior  of  the  feudal  castles,  that  all 
these  were  bora.  This  kind  of  development  of  humanity 
requires  a  movement  in  the  soul,  in  life,  leisure,  a 
thousand  conditions  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
laborious,  melancholy,  coarse,  hard  existence  of  the  common 
people.  In  France,  in  England,  in  Germany,  it  is  with 
the  feudal  times  that  the  first  literary  recollections,  the  first 
intellectual  enjoyments  of  Europe  connect  themselves. 

On  the  other,  if  we  consult  history  upon  the  social  in- 
fluence of  feudalism,  its  answers  will  always  be  in  harmony 
with  our  conjectures;  it  will  reply  that  the  feudal  system 
has  been  as  much  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  general 
order  as  to  the  extension  of  general  liberty.  Under  whatever 
point  of  view  you  consider  the  progress  of  society,  you  find 
the  feudal  system  acting  as  an  obstacle.  Therefore,  from  the 
earliest  existence  of  feudalism,  the  two  forces  which  have 
been  the  grand  motive  powers  of  the  development  of 
order  and  liberty — on  one  hand  the  monarchical  power,  the 
popular  power  on  the  other;  royalty,  and  the  people — have 
attacked  and  struggled  against  it  unceasingly.  Some  attempts 
have,  at  different  times,  been  made  to  regulate  Jt,  and  con- 
struct out  of  it  a  state  somewhat  legal  and  general:  in 
England,  such  attempts  were  made  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons;  in  France,  by  St.  Louis;  in  Germany,  by 
many  of  the  emperors.  All  attempts,  all  efforts  have  failed. 
The  very  nature  of  feudal  society  was  repugnant  to  order 
and  legality.  In  modern  ages,  some  men  of  intellect  have 
attempted  to  re-establish  feudalism  as  a  social  system;  they 
have   desired  to  discover  therein  a  legal,  regulated,   and 
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]»ro^rossivo  state;  tho.y  have  xnude  of  it  an  a;;e  of  gold, 
hut  ask  tliGin  to  assign  the  age  of  gold  to  sumo  particular  place 
or  tiriKs  and  they  can  do  no  such  thing :  it  is  an  Utopia 
without  n  date,  a  drama  i'or  which  wu  find,  in  past  timesi, 
neithrr  theatre  nor  actors.  The  cause  of  this  error  is  easy  to 
discover,  and  it  equally  explains  the  mistake  of  those  who 
(uinnot  pronounce  the  name  of  feudalism  without  cursing  it. 
NcithtT  one  party  nor  the  otlier  han  taken  the  pains  to  con* 
sidc.r  tlie  double  aspect  under  which  f(;udalism  presents  itself; 
to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  its  influence  upon  the  in- 
divi<lunl  development  of  man,  upon  sentiments,  characters, 
and  passions,  and,  on  the  other,  its  influence  u|>on  the  social 
state.  Tlie  one  party  has  not  been  able  to  ])ersuado  itself 
tliat  a  social  system,  in  which  so  many  beautiful  sentiments, 
HO  many  virtuc^s  are  found — in  which  they  behold  the  birth  of 
all  literatures,  and  in  which  manners  assume  a  certain  eleva- 
tion and  nobility — can  hav(i  been  so  bad  and  fatal  as  it  is  pre- 
tended. The  other  party  has  only  s<»en  the  wrong  done  by 
feu(hili.sin  to  tlie  ninss  of  the  ]>opulation,  the  obstacles  opposed 
by  it  to  the  establishment  of  order  and  liberty;  and  tills 
party  has  not  been  able  to  bc'lieve  that  fine  characters,  great 
virtnc^s,  and  any  ^n'ogress,  can  have  n^sulted  from  it.  Loth 
have  mistaken  the  double  element  of  civilization;  they  have 
not  under8t(M)d  that  it  consists  of  two  developments,  of  which 
the  on(^  nuiy,  in  time,  ])roduce  itself  independently  of  the 
other;  although,  after  the  course  of  centuries,  and  by  means 
of  a  U)ng  series  of  circumstances,  they  must  reciprocally  call 
forth  and  lead  to  each  other. 

Kor  the  rest,  that  which  fitudalism  was  in  theory  it  was  in 
fact;  that  to  which  theory  pointed  as  likely  to  result  from  it, 
has  resulted  from  it.  ln<lividuality  and  energy  of  ])ersonal 
existence,  such  was  \\ui  pr<;dominating  trait  among  the  (*on- 
(pu^rorsof  the  Jioman  world;  the  development  of  individuality 
ne<'(?ssarily  resulted,  before  all  things,  from  the  social  system 
which  was  found(;d  by  and  ibr  tlnjmselves.  'J'hat  which  man 
himself  brings  to  a  social  syst<'m,  at  the  moment  of  his 
entrance,  his  internal  and  mond  ((ualitics,  powerfully  influence 
the  situation  in  which  he  establishes  himself.  The  situation, 
in  turn,  re-acts  u[K)n  these,  rpialities,  and  strengthens  and 
<levelops  them.  The  individual  predominated  in  the  German 
w>ci(^ty;  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
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dividual  that  feudal  society,  the  daughter  of  German  societj, 
exerted  its  influence.  We  shall  again  find  the  same  fact  in 
the  different  elements  of  civilization  ;  they  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  principle;  they  have  advanced  and  urged  on 
the  world  in  the  direction  which  they  first  entered.  In  our 
next  lecture,  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  its  influence, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  upon  European  civiliza- 
tion, will  furnish  us  with  another  and  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  fact. 


I 
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FIFTH  LECTUWK. 


Object  of  i\u\  htrtiins — KrliKtou  in  n  priiiripla  of  iMOoiaUoiH-CoiMttital 
in  not  of  tilt!  rHHdtiro  of  )(ov<*riiinont-^('onilitioiiN  of  thit  If  ffiUmMy  of  ■ 
govt'ritiiinnt :  1.  'Vhv  power  iiiunt  hv  in  thr  IhuiUn  of  tlii»  moHt 
*4.  Tho  liberty  of  tho  Kovernrd  muNt  be  nm|H)OtetI — The  ohuroh 
n  «<ir])orntion,  and  not  a  raNtr,  f\ilflUtMl  the  fIrNt  of  iheiM*  wniditioM— Of 
the  viuiouH  niethodH  of  noniiniition  and  election  tliiil  exiiit«<l  tliMtta"4t 
wanted  tlie  other  condition,  on  MMMUint  of  I  lie  iUefritiiiiiitft  ext^lMlott  if 
untliority,  luid  on  acconnt  of  the  abniiive  eniphiynient  of  foroO"— Movf* 
nient  and  liberty  of  Hpiril  in  the  boNoni  of  the  churali — KcilAtinim  of  tki 
church  with  princeN — The  independence  of  Hjiiritilal  power  IkIiI  down  V 
II  principle  —I'retenHionN  and  ellbrlH  cif  the  church  to  UNuri*  IIm  tHI* 
pond  power. 

Wk  liiivo  oxainiiuul  tlio  imturo  nn<l  influttnco  of  tho  feudal 
ByHlcMu;  it  Ih  with  the.  ('lirlHtiaii  church,  from  tlie  i\fih  to  the 
twt'iftli  (uuittiry,  thtit  we.  uro  now  to  (iccupy  uumelves:  I 
ftay,  with  Uk*  vhurvk;  ami  I  havit  ah'ntdy  hiid  thiH  (tmphiwil, 
b('<*iUis(*  it  iM  not  witli  ('hriHtianity  ]»roporly  M|)onking,  with 
Christianity  iirt  a  roli^iouH  HynU^ni,  l)ut  with  Ui»  church  M  en 
ccclfsiuHtirul  H<H*i(!ty,  with  thu  (lirintinn  chsrgy,  that  1  propoae 
to  <'n<^iiKr.  your  attention. 

In  thi*.  tifth  century,  thin  H(M*i(ay  wait  almoHt  completelj 
i^v\lM\\'/.vi\^  not  that  it  han  not  ninco  then  undorgone  manj 
and  important  chan^t^n;  but  wo  nuiy  nay  tlnit,  nt  that  timei 
the  church,  connith'-nMl  an  a  corporation,  aH  a  K^'vcrninent  of 
ChriHtiiui  pc.ophs  had  attained  a  coni]>l<>t«  and  independent 
exiHtenct*. 

One  f^hincc  is  cnouf^h  to  Hhow  uh  an  iinnienm)  difTerence 
betwtuMi  the  Htat(^  of  the  chtir(*.li  an<l  that  of  tho  other  elemonti 
of  KuropcMUi  (rivilixation  in  tlio  fifth  (M*ntury.  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  tho  fundunienttti  cleincntH  uf  our  civilixationi  the 
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municipal  and  feudal  systems,  royalty,  and  the  church.  The 
municipal  system,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  no  more  than  the 
wreck  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  shadow  without  life  or  determi- 
nate form.  The  feudal  system  had  not  yet  issued  from  the 
chaos.  Royalty  existed  oidy  in  name.  All  the  civil  elements 
of  modem  society  were  either  in  decay  or  infancy.  The 
church  alone  was,  at  the  same  time,  young  and  constituted;  it 
alone  had  acquired  a  definite  form,  and  preserved  all  the 
vigour  of  early  age;  it  alone  possessed,  at  once,  movement 
and  order,  energy  and  regularity,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  great 
means  of  influence.  Is  it  not,  let  me  ask  you,  hy  moral  life^ 
by  internal  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  order  and 
discipline  on  the  other,  that  institutions  take  possession  of 
society?  The  church,  moreover,  had  mooted  all  the  great 
questions  which  interest  man;  it  busied  itself  with  all  the 
problems  of  his  nature,  and  with  all  the  chances  of  his  destiny. 
Thus  its  influence  upon  modern  civilization  has  been  very 
great,  greater,  perhaps,  than  even  its  most  ardent  adversaries, 
or  its  most  zealous  defenders  have  supposed.  Occupied  with 
Tendering  it  services,  or  with  combating  it,  they  have 
T^arded  it  only  in  a  polemical  point  of  view,  and  have  there- 
fore, I  conceive,  been  unable  either  to  judge  it  with  equity, 
or  to  measure  it  in  all  its  extent. 

The  Christian  church  in  the  fifth  century  presents  itself  as 
an  independent  and  constituted  society,  interposed  between 
the  masters  of  the  world,  the  sovereigns,  the  possessors  of  the 
temporal  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other, 
serving  as  a  bond  between  them,  and  influencing  all. 

In  order  completely  to  know  and  comprehend  its  action,  we 
must  therefore  consider  it  under  three  aspects:  first  of  all  we 
mast  regard  it  in  itself,  make  an  estimate  of  what  it  was,  of 
its  internal  constitution,  of  the  principles  which  predominated 
HI  it^  and  of  its  nature;  we  must  then  examine  it  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  temporal  sovereignties,  kings,  lords,  and  others; 
lastly,  in  its  relations  to  the  people.  And  when  from  this 
triple  examination  we  shall  have  deduced  a  complete  picture 
of  the  church,  of  its  principles,  its  situation,  and  the  infiuence 
which  it  necessarily  exercised,  we  shall  verify  our  assertions 
by  an  appeal  to  history;  we  shall  find  out  whether  the  facts 
and  events,  properly  so  called,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
oenturjy  are  in  hannony  with  the  results  to  which  we  have 
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been  led  by  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  churoh,  and  of  il^ 
rehvtions,  both  with  the  mastorB  of  the  world  and  with  A# 
people. 

Fii'rit  of  all,  let  us  oecupy  ourselves  witli  the  church  in  itad( 
with  its  inttirnal  condition,  luid  its  nature. 

Thii  ih'st  fact  which  strikes  us,  and  perhaps  tlie  most  iOf  ' 
per  taut,  is  its  very  existence,  the  existence  of  a  religifNl 
government,  of  a  clergy,  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporatioD,  of  a 
priestluK)d,  of  a  relij^ion  in  the  sacerdotal  state. 

With  many  enli(;hte.ned  men,  these  very  words,  a  bodj 
of  priesthood,  a  religious  govoTument,  appear  to  determiM 
the  question.  They  think  tliat  a  religion  which  ends  in  t 
body  of  priests,  a  legally  constituted  clergy,  in  abort,  a 
governed  religion,  nnist  be,  taking  all  things  together,  mm 
injurious  than  useful.  In  their  opinion,  religion  is  a  purely  in- 
dividual relation  of  man  to  God;  and  that  whenever  the  rellh 
tion  loses  this  cliaraeter,  whenever  an  external  authoritj 
comes  between  the  individual  and  the  object  of  religious  creedii 
-^namely,  God — religion  is  deteriorated,  and  society  in  dangWi 

We  cannot  dispense  with  an  examination  of  this  queation* 
In  order  to  aseertiiin  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  ehureh,  we  must  know  what  ought  to  be,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  institution,  the  influence  of  a  cliurch  and 
of  a  clergy.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  influence,  we  must 
fuid  out,  first  of  all,  whether  religion  is,  in  truth,  purely 
individual,  whether  it  does  not  provoke  and  give  birth  to 
something  more,  than  merely  a  private  rtdation  between  etiA 
man  and  God;  or  whether  it  neccssiirily  beccmies  a  souroe 
of  new  relations  between  men,  from  which  a  religious  aocie^ 
and  a  government  of  that  society  necessarily  flow. 

If  we  reduce  religion  to  the  I'cligious  sentiment  properiy 
so  called,  to  that  sentiment  which  is  very  reiU,  though  some* 
what  vague  and  uncertain  as  to  its  objei't,  tmd  which  we  can 
scarcely  eharacterixo  otherwise  than  by  naming  it,-^to  tliia 
sentiment  which  addresses  itself  sometimes  to  external  nature, 
sometinuM  to  the  innermost  reci^sses  of  the  soul,  to-daj  to 
poi'try,  to-morrow  to  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  which,  in  a 
word,  wanders  every wheit^,  si*.eking  (everywhere  to  aatisly 
itself,  and  fixing  iti^elf  nowiiere, —  if  we  reducei  ritligiou  to  this 
sentiment,  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  it  should  remain  purely 
individual.     Such  a  sentiment  may  provoke  a  momentary 
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association  between  men;  it  can,  it  even  oaght  to  take  plea- 
sure in  sympathy,  nourishing  and  strengthening  itself  thereby. 
But  by  reason  of  its  iiuctuating  and  doubtful  character,  it 
refuses  to  become  the  principle  of  a  permanent  and  extensive 
association,  to  adapt  itself  to  any  system  of  precepts,  practices, 
and  forms;  in  short,  to  give  birth  to  a  redigious  society  and 
government. 

Bat  either  I  deceive  myself  strangely,  or  this  religious 
sentiment  is  not  the  complete  expression  of  the  religious 
nature  of  man.  Religion,  I  conceive,  is  a  different  thing, 
and  much  more  than  this. 

In  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny  there  are  problems 
of  which  the  solution  lies  beyond  this  world,  which  are  con- 
nected with  a  class  of  things  foreign  to  the  visible  world,  and 
which  inveterately  torment  the  soul  of  man,  who  is  fixedly 
intent  upon  solving  them.  The  solution  of  these  problems, 
creeds,  dogmas,  which  contain  that  solution,  or,  at  least, 
flatter  themselves  that  they  do,  these  constitute  the  first  object 
and  the  first  source  of  rel%ion. 

Another  path  leads  men  to  religion.  To  those  among  you 
who  have  prosecuted  somewhat  extended  philosophical  studies, 
it  is,  I  conceive,  sufficiently  evident  at  present  that  morality 
exists  independently  of  religious  ideas;  that  the  distinction  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  the  obligation  to  shun  the  evil,  and 
to  do  the  good,  are  laws,  which,  like  the  laws  of  logic,  man 
discovers  in  his  own  nature,  and  which  have  their  principle 
in  himself,  as  they  have  their  application  in  his  actual 
life.  But  these  facts  being  decided,  the  independence  of 
morality  being  admitted,  a  question  arises  in  the  human 
mind — Whence  comes  morality?  To  what  does  it  lead?  Is 
this  obligation  to  do  good,  which  subsists  of  itself,  an  isolated 
ftcty  without  author  and  aim?  Does  it  not  conceal  from,  or 
rather,  does  it  not  reveal  to  man  a  destiny  which  is  beyond 
this  world?  This  is  a  spontaneous  and  inevitable  question, 
by  which  morality,  in  its  turn,  leads  man  to  the  door  of 
religion,  and  discovers  to  him  a  sphere  from  which  he  had 
not  borrowed  morality. 

Thus,  in  the  problems  of  our  nature,  upon  one  hand,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  discovering  a  sanction,  origin,  and  aim  for 
morality,  on  the  other,  we  find  assured  and  fruitful  sources  of 
xeligion,  which  thus  presents  itself  under  aspects  very  different 
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from  that  of  a  mere  instrument,  as  it  has  been  described;  V 
presents  itself  as  a  collection — 1st,  of  doctrines  called  forth  tf 
problems  which  man  discovers  within  himself;  2nd,  of  pECf* 
cepts  which  correspond  to  those  doctrines,  and  give  to  nigral 
morality  a  meaning  and  a  sanction;  3rd,  of  promises  wUdi 
address  themselves  to  the  hopes  of  humanity  in  the  fatuc 
This  id  what  truly  constitutes  religion;  this  is  what  it  is  Ife 
bottom,  and  not  a  mere  form  of  sensibility,  a  flight  of  tks 
imagination,  a  species  of  poetry. 

Koduced  in  tills  manner  to  its  time  elements  and  to  ill 
essence,  religion  no  longer  appear  as  a  purely  indiyidial 
fact,  but  as  a  powerful  and  fruitful  principle  of  associatioB. 
Consider  it  as  a  system  of  creeds  and  dogmas:  truth  beloDgl 
to  no  one;  it  is  universal,  absolute;  men  must  seek  and  pi^ 
fess  it  in  common.  Consider  the  precepts  that  aasociite 
themselves  with  doctrines:  an  obligatory  law  for  one  is  sudh 
for  all;  it  must  be  promulgated,  it  must  bring  all  men  note 
its  empire.  It  is  the  same  with  the  promises  made  hj 
religion  in  the  name  of  its  creeds  and  precepts:  they  mast  be 
spread  abroad,  and  till  men  must  be  called  to  gather  thfl 
fruits  of  them.  From  the  essential  elements  of  religion,  then^ 
you  sec  that  the  religious  society  is  bom;  indeed,  it  flowB 
therefrom  so  infallibly  that  the  word  which  expresses  the  mwl 
energetic  social  sentiment,  the  most  imperious  necessity  d 
propagating  ideas  and  extending  a  society,  is  the  word  pro- 
selytism,  a  word  which  applies  above  all  to  religious  cr^9dl| 
and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  consecrated  to 
them. 

The  religious  society  being  once  bom,  when  a  certain 
number  of  men  become  united  in  common  religious  creedfl, 
under  the  law  of  common  religious  precepts,  and  in  common 
religious  ho[>es,  that  society  must  have  a  government*  Then 
is  no  society  which  can  survive  a  week,  an  hour,  without  i 
government.  At  the  very  instant  in  which  the  society  formi 
itself,  and  even  by  the  very  fact  of  its  formation,  it  calls  I 
government,  whicli  proclaims  the  common  truth,  the  bond  d 
tiie  society,  and  promulgates  and  supports  the  precepts  whid 
originate  in  that  truth.  The  necessity  for  a  power,  for  i 
government  over  the  religious  society,  as  over  every  other 
is  implied  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  that  society.  Anc 
not  only  is  government  necessary,  but  it  naturally  formi 
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^  Jlself.  I  must  not  pause  for  any  time  to  explain  how  govern- 

ment  originates  and  establishes  itself  in  society  in  general.  I 
tbaU  confine  myself  to  saying  that,  when  things  follow  their 
actural  laws,  when  external  force  does  not  mix  itself  up  with 
tfaem,  power  always  flies  to  the  most  capable,  to  the  best,  to 
tiiose  who  will  lead  society  towards  its  aim.  In  a  warlike 
expedition,  the  bravest  obtain  the  power.  Is  research  or 
skilful  enterprise  the  object  of  an  association?  tlie  most 
capable  will  be  at  the  head  of  it.  In  all  things,  when  the 
world  is  left  to  its  natural  course,  the  natural  inequality  of 
men  freely  displays  itself,  and  each  takes  the  place  which  he  is 
capable  of  occupying.  Well,  as  regards  religion,  men  are  no 
Bore  equal  in  talents,  faculties,  and  power,  than  in  the  other 
cases;  such  a  one  will  be  better  able  than  any  other  to  ex- 
ponnd  religious  doctrines,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  generally 
adopted;  some  other  bears  about  him  more  authority  to 
induce  the  observance  of  religious  precepts;  a  third  will  excel 
in  sustaining  and  animating  religious  emotions  and  hopes  in 
the  souls  of  men.  The  same  inequality  of  faculties  and  influ- 
ence which  gives  rise  to  power  in  civil  society,  originates  it 
equally  in  religious  society.  Missionaries  arise  and  declare 
themselves  like  generals.  Thus,  as,  on  one  hand,  relij^ious 
government  necessarily  flows  from  the  nature  of  relijjjious 
MK'iety,  so,  on  the  other,  it  naturally  develops  itself  therein 
Ly  the  mere  effect  of  the  human  faculties  and  their  uneciiial 
partition.  Therefore,  from  the  moment  at  which  religion  is 
bom  in  man,  religious  society  develops  itself;  and  from  the 
moment  at  which  religious  society  appears,  it  gives  rise  to  its 
government. 

But  now  a  fundamental  objection  arises:  there  is  nothing 
in  this  case  to  ordain  or  impose;  nothing  coercive.  There 
is  no  room  for  government,  since  unlimited  liberty  is  required 
to  exist. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  a  very  rude  and  petty  idea  of  goveriunent 
injreufral,  to  suppose  that  it  resides  solely,  or  even  princi- 
pally, in  the  force  which  it  exerts  to  make  itself  obeyed  in  its 
(•oercive  element. 

I  leave  the*  religious  point  of  view;  I  take  civil  govern- 
ment. 1  pray  you  follow  with  me  the  sini|)le  course  of  lacts. 
The  society  exists:  there  is  something  to  be  <lon(%  no  matter 
what,  in  its  interest  and  name;  there  is  a  law  to  make,  a 
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mcasurt!  to  tako,  n  judgmont  to  pi*onounce.  Aasnredli 
10  likowitfo  a  worthy  manner  of  i'uiiilling  tlieM  social 
a  go<Hl  law  to  niako,  a  goo<l  moasure  to  tako,  a  gCKxl  ju< 
to  pronounce.  Whatever  may  be  the  matter  in  hand, 
ever  may  be  the  intenuit  in  qu(*f$tion,  tliero  is  in  eve 
a  trutli  that  must  be  known,  a  trutli  which  must  dec 
conduct  of  the  question. 

The  firHt  business  of  government  is  to  seek  tliia  ti 
discover  what  is  just,  reasonable,  and  adapte<l  to  i 
When  it  has  found  it,  it  proclaims  it  it  becomes  then 
aar^  that  it  should  iniprcjs  it  upon  men's  minds;  tl 
government  should  make  itself  approved  of  by  tlios 
whom  it  acts;  tliat  it  shouhi  persuade  them  of  its  : 
ablencss.  Is  tliere  anything  coercive  in  this?  As 
not.  Now,  suppose  that  tlie  truth  which  ought  to 
concerning  the  affair,  no  matter  what,  sup|)ose,  1  sa 
Hiis  truth  once  discovere<l  and  prm!laime<l,  immediai 
understandings  are  convinced,  all  wills  determined,  t 
recognims  the  reasonableness  of  the  government,  and  i 
neously  o1m!V  it;  there  is  still  no  c^>ercion,  there  is  n< 
for  tlie  employment  of  force.  Is  it  that  the  governUK 
not  exist?  is  it  that,  in  all  this,  there  was  no  govcri 
Evidently  there  was  a  government,  and  it  fuliilled  it 
Coercion  com($s  then  only  when  th($  resistance  of  ind 
will  occurs,  when  tlie  idea,  the  proiteeding  which  the  g 
anent  has  adoptisd,  d(H*^  not  obtain  tlie  approbation  and 
tary  submission  of  all.  The  government  tlien  eniphij 
to  make  itself  obeyed;  this  is  the  necessary  re-sult  of 
imperfection,  an  imperfection  which  resides  at  once 
governing  power  and  in  the  society.  There  will  ne 
any  way  of  completely  avoiding  it;  civil  govemmer 
ever  be  com{K)Iled  to  have  recourms  to  a  certain  ext 
o<M*.r(*.ion.  Hut  gov(^rnm(^nts  are  evidently  not  eonstiti 
eoercion:  whenever  they  can  dispense  with  it,  they  do, 
the  great  profit  of  all:  indeed,  their  highest  |H*rfectioi 
dispense  with  it,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  methocU 
moral,  to  the  action  which  they  ex(*rt  upon  the  undiTsti 
so  that  the  more  the  government  <lispenses  with  ce 
the  more  faithful  it  is  to  its  true  nature^  the  better  ii 
its  mission.  It  is  not  thereby  r<Klu(*.ed  in  t>ower  c 
tracted,  as  is  vulgarly  supposiui;  it  acts  only  in  atiotho 
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ner,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  infinitely  more  general  and 
powerfuL  Those  governments  which  make  the  greatest  use 
oi  coercion,  succeed  not  nearly  so  well  as  those  which  employ 
it  scarcely  at  all. 

In  addressing  itself  to  the  understanding,  in  determining  the 
will,  in  acting  by  purely  intellectual  means,  the  government^ 
instead  of  reducing,  extends  and  elevates  itself;  it  is  then 
that  it  accomplishes  the  most  and  the  greatest  things.  On 
the  contrary,  when  it  is  obliged  incessantly  to  employ  coer- 
cion, it  contracts  and  lessens  itself,  and  effects  very  little,  and 
that  little  very  ill. 

Thus  the  essence  of  government  does  not  reside  in  coer- 
cion, in  the  employment  of  force;  but  that  which  above  all 
things  constitutes  it,  is  a  system  of  means  and  powers,  con- 
ceived with  the  design  of  arriving  at  the  discovery  of  what  is 
applicable  te  each  occasion;  at  the  discovery  of  truth,  which 
las  a  right  to  rule  society,  in  order  that  afterwards  the  minds 
of  men  may  be  brought  to  open  themselves  to  it,  and  adopt  it 
Tolantarily  and  freely.  The  necessity  for,  and  the  actual 
existence  of  a  government  are  thus  perfectly  conceivable, 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  coercion,  when  even  it  is  abso« 
lately  interdicted. 

"Well,  such  is  the  government  of  the  religious  society.  Un- 
doubtedly, coercion  is  interdicted  to  it;  undoubtedly,  the  em- 
fdoyment  of  force  by  it  is  illegitimate,  whatever  may  be  its 
aim,  for  the  single  reason  that  its  exclusive  territory  is  the 
human  conscience:  but  not  the  less,  therefore,  does  it  sub- 
sist; not  the  less  has  it  to  accomplish  all  the  acts  I  have 
mentioned.  It  must  discover  what  are  the  religious  doctrines 
which  solve  the  problems  of  the  human  destiny;  or,  if  there 
exists  already  a  general  system  of  creeds  whereby  those 
problems  are  solved,  it  must  discover  and  exhibit  the  con- 
sequences of  that  system,  as  regards  each  particular  case; 
it  mast  promulgate  and  maintain  the  precepts  which  cor- 
le^nd  to  its  doctrines;  it  must  preach  and  teach  them, 
in  order  that,  when  the  society  wanders  from  them,  it  may 
bring  it  back.  There  must  be  no  coercion ;  the  duties 
of  this  government  are,  examining,  preaching,  and  teaching 
religious  virtues;  and,  at  need,  admonishing  or  censuring. 
Suppress  coercion  as  completely  as  you  will,  you  will  yet 
behold  all  the  essential  questions  of  the  organisation  of  a 
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govi^rnmont  nriHc  and  claim  Bolutions.  For  exumpU,  M 
quoHtioii  whether  a  body  of  relifi^ious  magiatratefl  is  neceMiJI 
or  whtithor  it  i»  poHMiblo  to  trunt  to  the  religious  inipbi 
tion  of  individimlM  (a  (lucHtion  which  is  debated  betwM 
the  minority  of  rcligioun  sociotiefl  and  tlie  Quakers),  ni 
nlwayH  cxiHt,  it  will  always  be  necossary  to  disouss  it  1 
liko  maniK^r,  the  quoHtion,  whothor,  when  it  has  been  am 
that  a  body  oi'  ri^ligiotiH  nmgiHtrates  is  necessary,  we  uioa 
jirofor  II  HyHteni  of  (M|unlity,  of  religious  ministers  equal  amoi 
thc^iiiHclvoH,  und  (h^ibc^rating  in  common,  to  an  hierarchk 
coiiHtitution,  with  vuriouH  dcgroos  of  power;  this  questi 
will  luivcr  conitt  to  an  (^nd,  bocause  you  deny  all  ooerd 
power  to  ecchiHiastic^al  niagiHtrateH,  whoKoever  tliey  may  1 
InHtoiid,  thr.n,  of  disHolving  religiouH  society  in  order  that ' 
may  have  the  right  of  dcHtroying  religious  government,  * 
muHt  rather  re(U)guiR<)  that  the  religious  society  forms  its 
nnturally,  that  the  roligiouH  government  flows  as  natura 
from  the  religiouH  MKMety,  and  that  the  problem  to  be  sol^ 
is  to  OHeertain  mxdvv  what  (^mditions  this  government  shoi 
exint,  what  are  itn  foundations,  prineiples,  and  conditic 
of  legitiniaey.  'I'his  in  the  n^il  investigation  which  is  i 
poHed  by  the  nocesHary  existence  of  a  religious  government 
of  nil  others. 

The  conditions  of  h^gitimacy  are  the  same  for  the  govei 
ment  of  a  religious  society  as  for  that  of  any  other;  tl 
may  be  ntduciMl  to  two :  the  first,  that  the  power  shot 
attach  itself  to  and  remain  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  b 
and  most  (*apable,  as  far,  at  least,  as  human  imperfection  n 
allow  of  its  doing  so;  that  the  truly  suiH*rior  |M)ople  whoea 
dispersed  among  the  society  should  bo  sought  for  the 
brought  to  light,  and  calh^d  upon  to  unfold  the  social  law,  a 
to  exercMse  ]iower:  the  second,  that  the  power  legitimat 
constituted,  should  respect  the  legitimate  liberties  of  th< 
over  whom  it  exiTciites  itself.  In  these  two  conditio 
a  g(K)d  system  of  forming  ami  organixing  i>ower,  and  a  gi 
system  of  guarantees  of  lilx^rty,  consists  the  worth  of  govei 
ntent  in  general,  whether  n^ligious  or  civil;  all  govemmei 
ought  to  be  judged  a<T.ording  to  this  erit(»rion. 

Instc^ad,  tiien,  of  taunting  the  chun*'h,  or  the  government 
the  Christian  world,  with  its  existence,  we  should  find  i 
how  it  was  constituted,  and  whether  its  principles  corr 
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ponded  with  the  two  essential  conditions  of  all  good  govern- 
ment.    Let  us  examine  the  church  in  this  twofold  view. 

As  regards  the  formation  and  transmission  of  power  in  the 
churchy  there  is  a  word  which  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  and  which  I  wish  to  discard;  it  is  the  word 
caste.  The  hodj  of  ecclesiastical  magistrates  has  often  been 
called  a  caste.  Look  round  the  world;  take  any  country  in 
which  castes  have  been  produced,  in  Lidia  or  Egypt;  you  will 
see  everywhere  that  the  caste  is  essentially  hereditary;  it  is 
the  transmission  of  the  same  position,  and  the  same  power, 
from  father  to  son.  Wherever  there  is  no  inheritance, 
there  is  no  caste,  there  is  a  corporation;  the  spirit  of  a 
corporation  has  its  inconveniences,  but  it  is  very  different 
from  the  spirit  of  the  caste.  The  word  caste,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  Christian  church.  The  celibacy  of  the 
priests  prevents  the  Christian  church  from  ever  becoming 
a  caste. 

You  already  see,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  consequences  of  this 
difference.  To  the  system  of  caste,  to  the  fact  of  inheritance, 
monopoly  is  inevitably  attached.  This  results  from  the  very 
definition  of  the  word  caste.  When  the  same  functions  and 
the  same  powers  become  hereditary  in  the  same  families,  it  is 
e?ident  that  privilege  must  have  been  attached  to  them,  and 
that  no  one  could  have  acquired  them  independently  of  his 
origin.  Li  fact,  this  was  what  happened;  wherever  the  re- 
ligious government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  caste,  it  became  a 
matter  of  privilege;  no  one  entered  into  it  but  those  who  be- 
loDged  to  the  families  of  the  caste.  Nothing  resembling  this 
is  met  with  in  the  Christian  church;  and  not  only  is  there  no 
resemblance  found,  but  the  church  has  continually  maintained 
the  principle  of  the  equal  admissibility  of  all  men  to  all  her 
duties  and  dignities,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin. 
The  ecclesiastical  career,  particularly  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  was  open  to  all.  The  church  recruited  her- 
self from  all  ranks,  alike  from  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  supe- 
rior; more  often  indeed  from  the  inferior.  Around  her  all 
was  disposed  of  imder  the  system  of  privilege;  she  alone  main- 
tained the  principle  of  equality  and  competition;  she  alone 
called  all  who  were  possessed  of  legitimate  superiority  to 
the  possession  of  power.  This  was  the  first  great  consequence 
whidi  naturally  resulted  from  her  being  a  body,  and  not  a 
caste. 
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Aj^^ain,  there  is  an  inherent  spirit  in  castes^  the  ipiril  • 
of  immobility.  This  assertion  needs  no  proof.  Open  uif^ 
history,  and  you  will  see  the  spirit  of  immobility  imprfaitoti 
upon  all  societies,  whether  political  or  religious,  where  ' 
system  of  castes  dominated.  The  fear  of  progresn,  it  is  troBj 
was  introduced  at  a  certain  epoch,  and  up  to  a  certain  pooi^ 
in  the  Christian  church.  But  we  cannot  say  that  it  " 
dominated  there;  we  cannot  say  that  the  Christian  church  1 
remained  immovable  and  stationary;  for  many  long  ageste 
has  been  in  movement  and  progress;  sometimes  provoked  If 
the  attacks  of  an  external  opposition,  sometimes  impelled  fnm 
within,  by  desires  of  refrirm  and  internal  development.  Upott 
the  whole,  it  is  a  society  which  has  continually  changed  tad 
marched  onwards,  and  whicli  has  a  varied  and  progresBive 
history.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  equal  admisBion  of 
all  men  to  the  ecclesiastical  functions,  that  the  continual  n- 
cruitiiig  of  the  cliurch  according  to  principles  of  equality,  hat 
powerfully  contributed  to  maintain,  and  incessantly  reanimate 
within  it,  its  life  and  movement,  to  prevent  the  triumph  of 
the  spirit  of  immobility. 

How  could  the  cliurch  who  thus  admitted  all  men  to 
power  assure  herself  of  their  right  to  it?  How  could  she 
discover  and  bring  to  light,  from  the  heart  of  society,  the 
legitimate  superioritios  which  were  to  share  the  government? 

Two  j)rinciples  were  in  vigour  in  the  church:  first,  the 
election  of  the  inf(;rior  by  the  superior — the  choice,  the  nomi- 
nation; secondly,  the  election  of  the  superior  by  the  sub- 
ordinates— that  is,  an  election  properly  so  called,  what  we 
understand  as  such  in  the  present  day. 

The  ordination  of  priests,  for  instance,  the  power  of  making 
a  man  a  priest,  belonged  to  the  superior  alone.  The  choice 
was  exercised  by  the  superior  over  the  inferior.  So,  in  the  cd- 
lation  of  certain  ecclesiastical  benefices,  among  others,  benefices 
attached  to  the  feudal  concessions,  it  was  the  superior — king, 
pope,  or  lord — who  nominated  the  incumbent;  in  other  cases, 
the  principle  of  election,  properly  so  called,  was  in  force. 
The  l)ishops  had  long  lH>en,  and  at  the  epoch  which  occupies 
us  were  still  very  often,  elected  hy  the  l)ody  of  the  cleriry; 
sometimes  even  the  congregations  interfered.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  monasteries,  the  abb^it  was  elected  by  the  monks.  At 
Kome,  the  iK)pes  were  elected  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
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at  one  time  even  the  wliolc  of  the  Roman  clcr^  took  pnrt  in 
the  election.  You  tlius  scuj  the  two  principh^H — ^the  choice  of 
the  inferior  by  the  suiKjrior,  and  the  election  of  the  superior 
bj  the  subordinate — acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  the 
church,  especially  at  the  epoch  under  consideration.  It  was 
by  one  or  other  of  these  means  that  she  nominated  the  men 
called  upon  to  exorcise  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

Not  only  were  these  two  principles  co-existent,  hut  being  es- 
sentially different,  there  was  a  struggle  between  them.  After 
many  centuries  and  many  vicissitude.'*,  the  nomination  of  the 
inferior  by  the  superior  gained  the  mastery  in  the  Christian 
chorch;  but  as  a  general  thing,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  the  otiier  principle,  the  choice  of  the  superior  by 
the  subordinate,  which  still  prevailed.  And  do  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  co-existence  of  two  principles  so  dissimilar. 
Regard  society  in  general,  the  natural  course  of  tht^  world, 
the  manner  in  which  power  is  transmitted  in  it,  yon  will 
sec  that  this  transmission  is  brought  into  force  sometimes 
according  to  one  of  these  ])rinciples  and  sometimes  according 
to  the  other.  The  church  did  not  originate  them;  she  found 
them  iu  the  providential  government  of  human  things,  and 
thence  she  borrowed  them.  There  is  truth  and  utility  in 
each  of  them;  their  combination  will  often  be  the  best  means 
of  discovering  the  legitimate  power.  It  is  a  great  inisfor- 
tane,  in  my  opinion,  that  one  of  thcjse  two,  tlie  clioice  of  the 
inferior  by  the  superior,  should  have  gained  the  mastery  in 
the  church;  the  second,  howevcT,  has  never  entirely  pre- 
railed;  and  under  various  names,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, it  has  been  reproduced  in  all  ep<M;hs,  so  as  at  all  events 
to  enter  protest  and  interrupt  prescription. 

The  Christian  churcii  derived,  at  the  epoch  which  occupies 
01,  immense  strength  from  its  respect  for  equality  nnd  legiti- 
mate superiorities.  It  was  the  most  popular  society,  the 
most  accessible  and  ofmn  to  all  kinds  of  talent,  to  all  the 
DoUe  ambitions  of  human  nature.  Theno(^  arose  its  power, 
much  more  than  from  its  richej^,  or  from  the  illegitimate 
means  which  it  has  too  often  employed. 

As  regards  the  second  condition  of  a  good  government, 

respect  for  liberty,  there  was  much  to  wish  for  in  the  (rhurch. 

Two  evil  principles  met  in  it;  the  one  avowed,  and,  as  it 

were,  incoriKirated  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church;  tl\(5  olVv^t 
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introduced  into  it  by  human  weakness,  and  not  as  a  legitiiiHllfr| 
consequence  of  doctrines. 

The  first  was  the  denial  of  the  right  of  individMl| 
reason,  the  pretension  to  transmit  creeds  down  tbroujll 
the  whole  religious  society,  without  any  one  having  the  ript  | 
to  judge  for  himself.  It  was  easier  to  lay  down  this  prii» 
ciple  than  to  make  it  actually  prevail.  A  conviction  doQl 
not  enter  into  the  human  intellect  unless  the  intellect  adi 
it;  it  must  make  itself  acceptable.  In  whatever  form  it  pn» 
sents  itself,  and  whatever  name  it  evokes,  reason  weighs  it; 
and  if  the  creed  prevail,  it  is  from  being  accepted  by  reai 
Thus,  under  whatever  form  they  may  be  concc^ded,  the  ad 
of  the  individual  reason  is  always  exerted  upon  tiw 
ideas  which  are  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  it.  It  is  veiy  tnie 
that  reason  may  be  altered;  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  abdn 
cate  and  mutilate  itself;  it  may  be  induced  to  make  an  ill  ne 
of  its  faculties,  or  not  to  put  in  force  all  the  use  of  them  to  frhUk 
it  has  a  right;  such,  indeed,  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  iH 
principle  admitted  by  the  church;  but  as  regards  the  pure 
and  complete  influence  of  this  principle,  it  never  has  beeOi 
and  never  can  be,  put  into  full  force. 

The  second  evil  principle  is,  the  right  of  constraint  which 
the  church  arrogates  to  herself, — a  right  contrary  to  the  very 
nature  of  religious  society,  to  the  very  origin  of  the  church, 
and  her  primitive  maxims, — a  right  which  has  been  disputed 
by  many  of  the  most  illustrious  fathers,  St.  Ambrose^  St 
Hilary,  St.  Martin,  but  which  has,  notwithstanding,  prevailed 
and  become  a  dominant  fact.  The  pretension  of  forcing  to 
believe,  if  two  such  words  can  stand  in  juxta-position,  or  of 
physically  punishing  belief,  the  persecution  of  heresy* 
contempt  for  the  legitimate  liberty  of  human  thought,  tlus 
is  an  error  which  was  introduced  into  the  church  even  before 
the  fifth  century;  and  dearly  has  it  cost  her. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  church  in  relation  to  the  liberty 
of  her  members,  we  perceive  that  her  principles  in  this 
respect  were  less  legitimate  and  less  salutary  than  those 
which  presided  at  the  formation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  an  evil  principle 
radically  vitiates  an  institution,  nor  even  that  it  is  the  caose 
of  all  the  evil  which  it  carries  in  its  breast.  Nothing  more 
falsifies  history  than  logic :   when   the   human  mind  reato 
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upon  an  idea,  it  draws  from  it  every  possible  consequence, 
makes  it  produce  all  tbe  eifect  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and 
then  pictures  it  in  history  with  the  whole  retinue.  But 
things  do  not  happen  in  this  way;  events  are  not  so  prompt 
in  their  deductions  as  the  human  mind.  There  is  in  all 
things  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  so  profound  and  invin- 
cible, that  wherever  you  penetrate,  when  you  descend  into 
the  most  hidden  elements  of  society  or  the  soul,  you  find 
there  these  two  orders  of  existent  facts  developing  them- 
selves aide  by  side,  combating  without  exterminating  one 
another.  Human  nature  never  goes  to  the  extremity  either 
of  evil  or  good;  it  passes  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other, 
erecting  itself  at  the  moment  when  it  seems  most  likely  to 
fall,  and  weakening  at  the  moment  when  its  walk  seems 
finnest.  We  shall  find  here  that  cliaractcr  of  discordance, 
variety,  and  strife,  which  I  have  remarked  as  being  the  fun- 
dimental  characteristic  of  European  civilization.  There  is 
BtiU  another  general  fact  which  characterizes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  idea  of  government  presents 
itself  to  us,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  know  that  there  is  no  pre- 
tension of  governing  other  than  the  external  actions  of  man — 
the  civil  relations  of  men  among  themselves;  governments 
jinrfess  to  apply  themselves  to  nothing  more.  With  regard 
to  human  thought,  human  conscience,  and  morality,  properly 
80  called,  with  regard  to  individual  opinions  and  private 
nanners,  they  do  not  interfere;  these  fall  within  the  domain 
cf  liberty. 

The  Christian  church  did  or  wished  to  do  directly  the  con- 
trary; she  undertook  to  govern  the  liberty,  private  manners,  and 
opmions  of  individuals.  She  did  not  make  a  code  like  ours, 
to  define  only  actions  at  once  morally  culpable  and  socially 
dtogeroas,  and  only  punishing  them  in  proportion  as  they 
boie  this  two-fold  character.  She  made  a  catalogue  of  all 
aetioDS  morally  culpable,  and  under  the  name  of  sins  she 
panished  all  with  the  intention  of  repressing  all;  in  a  word,  the 
government  of  the  church  did  not  address  itself,  like  modern 
govemments,  to  the  external  man,  to  the  purely  civil  relations 
of  men  among  themselves;  it  addressed  itsSf  to  the  internal 
f  to  the  thought  and  conscience,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  that 
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is  most  private  to  liim,  most  free  and  rebellious  agunst  ooft** 
straint.  The  church,  then,  from  the  very  nature  of  bar 
enterprise,  together  with  the  nature  of  some  of  the  prindplM 
upon  which  she  founded  her  government,  was  in  danger  dt 
becoming  tyrannical,  and  of  employing  illegitimate  fonSi 
But  at  the  same  time  the  force  encountered  a  resistance 
it  could  not  vanquish.  However  little  movement  and 
are  left  them,  human  thought  and  liberty  energeticallj 
against  all  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  at  every 
compel  the  very  despotism  which  they  endure  to  abdiraftSi 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  chnrek 
You  have  seen  the  proscription  of  heresy,  the  condemnatbi 
of  the  right  of  inquiry,  the  contempt  for  individaal  reaiO% 
and  the  principle  of  the  imperative  transmission  of  doctrinei 
upon  authority.  Well!  show  one  society  in  which  individual 
reason  has  been  more  boldly  developed  than  in  the  churdil 
What  are  sects  and  heresies,  if  they  are  not  the  fruit  oC 
individual  opinions?  Sects  and  heresies,  all  the  party  of 
opposition  in  the  church,  are  the  incontestable  proof  of  the 
moral  life  and  activity  which  reigned  in  it;  a  life  tempestaooB 
and  painful,  overspread  with  perils,  errors,  crimes,  but  noUe 
and  powerful,  and  one  that  has  given  rise  to  the  finest  de- 
velopments of  mind  and  intellect.  Leave  the  oppositiooi 
look  into  the  ecclesiastical  government  itself;  you  will  find 
it  constituted  and  acting  in  a  manner  very  difierent  firaen 
what  some  of  its  principles  seem  to  indicate.  It  denied  the 
right  of  inquiry,  and  wished  to  deprive  individual  reason  of 
its  liberty;  and  yet  it  is  to  reason  that  it  incessantly  appeali^ 
and  liberty  is  its  dominant  fact.  IN^liat  are  its  institutioiis 
and  means  of  action?  provincial  councils,  national  ooondlfl^ 
general  councils,  a  continual  correspondence,  the  incessant 
publication  of  letters,  admonitions,  and  writings.  Never  did 
a  government  proceed  to  such  an  extent  by  discussion  and 
common  deliberation.  We  might  suppose  ourselves  in  the  heart 
of  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy;  and  yet  it  was  no  mere 
discussion,  or  seeking  for  truth  that  was  at  issue;  it  in¥olyed 
questions  of  authoiity,  of  adopting  measures,  of  prmnnlga* 
ting  decrees;  in  fine,  of  a  government.  But  such  in  the  retj 
heart  of  this  government  was  the  energy  of  inteUectual  liie^ 
that  it  became  tHe  dominant  and  universal  fact,  to  whidi  all 
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bers  gave  way;  and  what  shone  fortli  on  all  sides,  was  the 
tercise  of  reason  and  liberty. 
I  am  far  from  inferring  that  these  bad  principles  wliich  I 
ive  attempted  to  set  forth,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  existed 
1  the  system  of  the  church,  remained  in  it  without  effect. 
Lt  the  epoch  which  now  occupies  us,  tliey  already  bore  but 
30  bitter  fruit,  and  were  destined  at  a  later  period  to  boar 
rult  still  more  bitter:  but  they  have  not  accomplished  all  the 
ivil  of  which  they  were  capable,  they  have  not  stifled  all  tlie 
jood  which  grew  in  the  same  soil.  Such  was  the  church, 
»nsidered  in  itself,  in  its  internal  construction  and  nature. 
[  now  pass  to  its  relations  with  the  sovereigns,  the  masters  of 
»mporal  power.  This  is  the  second  point  of  view  under 
which  I  promised  to  consider  it. 

When  the  Empire  fell — when,  instead  of  the  ancient  Roman 
system,  the  government,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  church  liad 
taken  birth,  ^vith  which  she  had  arisen,  and  had  habits  in 
common,  and  ancient  ties,  she  found  herself  exposed  to  those 
barbarian  kings  and  chiefs  who  wandered  over  the  land,  or 
remained  fixed  in  their  castles,  and  to  whom  neither  tradi- 
tion^5,  creeds,  nor  sentiments,  could  unite  her;  her  danger  was 
great,  and  as  great  was  her  terror. 

A  single  idea  became  dominant  in  the  cliurcli:  this  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  new  comers,  to  convert  them.  The 
relations  between  the  church  and  tlie  barbarians  had,  at  lirst, 
scarcely  any  other  aim.  In  influencing  the  barbarians,  it  was 
necfssary  that  their  senses  and  their  imagination  should  bo 
appealed  to.  We  therefore  find  at  this  epoch  a  great  aiiginoiit- 
ation  in  the  number,  pomp,  and  variety  of  the  ceremonies  of 
worship.  The  chronicles  prove  that  this  was  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  cliurch  acted  upon  the  barbarians;  slie  con- 
verted them  by  splendid  spectacles.  AVlien  they  were  esta- 
blished and  converted,  and  when  there  existed  some  ties 
between  them  and  the  church,  she  did  not  cease  to  run  many 
dangers  on  their  part.  The  brutality  and  recklessness  of  the 
barbarians  were  such,  that  the  new  creeds  and  siMiti meats 
with  which  they  were  inspired  exercised  but  little  empire, 
over  them.  Violence  soon  reassumcd  the  upper  hand,  and 
the  church,  like  the  rest  of  society,  was  its  victim.  lA)r  lier 
defence  she  proclaimed  a  principle  formerly  laid  down  under 
II  2 
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the  Kinpii'c,  ulth<)ii;;Ii  inon;  vn^iK^ly, — thiriwiis  tlui  ftcparotioi 
of  tlir  Mpiritiial  from  thn  tcmporid  power,  and  tliifir  reci|)rocal 
indcpciKlciu'c.  It  was  by  llic  aid  of  thin  principUftluitthuchurdi 
livtul  freely  in  eoiiiK^xioii  with  the  ImrhariaiiM;  Hhe  iimintatml 
that  force  eoidd  not  net  upon  the  Hyhteiii  uf  erecMln,  h(>|»c»y  and 
reli<i:ious  jiroinises;  tiiat  tlx;  Hpiritiial  worhl  and  the  tompoill 
worhl  were  ('iitirely  distinet.  You  may  at  once  hco  the  salu- 
tary eoiiMqiienccii  reHnltiii;^  iruiu  thirt  prineiph*.  Inde|H!nd« 
ently  of  its  temporal  utility  to  the  ehureh,  it  hud  thin  iiMt* 
tim:il)l(>  (^ fleet,  of  l)rin<;in;;  about,  on  tlui  foundation  of  rigbt| 
the  Hepariition  of  powers,  and  of  eont rolling  them  hy  meanaof 
eat'li  other.  Moreover,  in  nuHtainin^  the  indopendunoo  of 
th(^  int('lleetual  worhl,  an  a  general  thin|ur,  in  itH  whole  extenti 
the  ehureh  preparctl  the  way  for  the  independenee  of  th6 
imiividual  intelleetual  world, — the  independenee  of  thought 
'I'he  ehureh  said  that  the  Hystem  of  reli«i;iouH  (trecnU  coukl  not 
fall  under  th(>  yok<>  oi'  foree;  and  eaeh  individunl  wus  Icfl  to 
apply  to  his  own  eaM>  the.  lan;<;na;j;fi  of  the  ehureh.  The 
prineiplc  of  fre(*  incpnry,  of  liberty  of  individual  thoUfflit,  u 
exaetly  th<^  same  as  that  of  the  independenee  of  general 
Hpiritual  authority,  with  i*e<;ard  to  tem))oral  power. 

llnhiippily,  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  tlu'.  (ksirci  for  libiiiiy  to 
the  lust  for  dondiuttion.  It  thus  hnppeniKl  within  the  boHom 
of  th(i  ehureh;  by  th(^  natural  dcvidopment  of  ambition  and 
lunnan  pride,  the  ehureh  attempted  to  establish,  not  only  the 
jnd(*pendenee  of  spiritual  power,  but  also  its  domination  over 
temporal  ))ower.  Hut  it  must  not  Ix^  sup]M>Hed  that  tliin  pre- 
teuhion  had  no  other  souree  than  in  the  weakne^isc^rt  of  human 
nature;  tlu>re  were  other  more  jU'ofound  sources  which  it  U 
of  iniportanet;  to  know. 

When  liberty  reigns  in  the  intelleetual  world;  when  thought 
and  hiuuan  eonseienee  are  not  hubjeele<l  to  u  iK>wcr  which 
disputes  their  vl'^Ut  to  debate  and  deeith',  or  employn  force 
against  them;  when  th<Te  is  no  ^isible  and  (*onstitute<l  8plri" 
tual  governm(>nt,  elaiming  and  exen'ising  the  right  to  dictate 
opinions;  then  the  id(>a  of  the  domination  of  the  spiritual  over 
tlu*  temporal  ortU^r  is  impossiUe.  Nearly  Hueh  ih  the  pra- 
Hent  stat<!  of  the  world,  liut  when  there  exists,  ns  then*  did 
exist  in  th(>  tenth  eeutury,  ii  government  of  the  apiritual 
order;  when  thought  and  eonseienee  come  under  Iiiwb,  in* 
Htitutions,  ami  powert),  whi(*h  urrc>gnte  to  themselves  the  right 
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of  comnianding  and  constraining  them;  in  a  word,  when 
spiritual  power  is  constituted,  when  it  actually  takes  posses- 
sion of  human  reason  and  conscience,  in  the  name  of  right 
and  force,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  led  to  assume  the 
domination  over  the  temporal  order,  that  it  should  say: — 
"How!  I  have  right  and  influence  over  that  which  is  most 
elevated  and  independent  in  man ;  over  his  thought,  his  in- 
ternal will,  and  his  conscience,  and  shall  I  not  have  right  over 
his  exterior,  material,  and  passing  interests!  I  am  the  inter- 
preter of  justice  and  truth,  and  am  I  not  allowed  to  regulate 
worldly  affairs  according  to  justice  and  truth?"  In  very 
virtue  of  this  reasoning,  the  spiritual  order  was  sure  to 
attempt  the  usurpation  of  the  temporal  order.  And  this  was 
the  more  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  order  em- 
braced every  development  of  human  thought  at  that  time;  there 
was  but  one  science,  and  that  was  theology;  but  one  spiritual 
order,  the  theological;  all  other  sciences,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
even  music,  all  was  comprised  in  theology. 

The  spiritual  power,  thus  finding  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  activity  of  human  thought,  naturally  arrogated  tO  itself  the 
government  of  the  world.  A  second  cause  tended  as  power- 
fully to  this  end — ^the  frightful  state  of  the  temporal  order, 
the  violence  and  iniquity  which  prevailed  in  the  government 
of  temporal  societies. 

We,  for  many  centuries,  have  spoken  at  our  ease  of  the 
rights  of  temporal  power;  but  at  the  epoch  under  considera- 
tion, the  temporal  was  mere  force,  ungovernable  brigandage. 
The  church,  however  imperfect  her  notions  still  were  con- 
cerning morality  and  justice,  was  infinitely  superior  to  such 
a  temporal  government  as  this;  the  cries  of  the  people  con- 
tinually pressed  her  to  take  its  place.  When  a  pope,  or  the 
bishops,  proclaimed  that  a  prince  had  forfeited  his  rights,  and 
that  his  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  this 
intervention,  without  doubt  subject  to  various  abuses,  was 
often,  in  particular  cases,  legitimate  and  salutary.  In  general, 
when  liberty  has  failed  mankind,  it  is  religion  that  has  had 
the  charge  of  replacing  it.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  people 
were  not  in  a  state  to  defend  themselves,  and  so  make  their 
rights  available  against  civil  violence:  religion,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  interfered.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have 
most  contributed  to  the  victories  of  the  theocratical  principle. 
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There  is  a  tliinli  which  I  think  in  too  seldom  i*eniarked:  the 
coin])K*xity  of  situation  of  tlie  heads  of  tlie  church,  the  variety 
of  aspects  under  whirh  they  have  presented  tliemselvei  ii 
Hociety.  On  one  hand,  they  were  prektes,  membora  of  the 
ecidesiasticul  order,  and  part  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  by'tUf 
title  independent;  on  the  other,  they  were  vas&als,  and,  m  sudiy 
engaged  in  the  bonds  of  civil  feudalism.  This  is  not  aUi 
besides  being  vassals,  they  were  subjects;  some  portion  of  the 
ancient  relations  between  the  Koinan  eiu)>erors,  and  thebishopi^ 
iind  the  clergy,  had  now  passed  into  those  between  the  clergy 
and  the  barliarian  sovereigns,  lly  a  series  of  cauAea  wfaidi 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  develop,  the  bishops  had  been  lei 
to  regai'd,  up  to  u  certain  i>oint,  tlie  barbarian  sovereigns  •§ 
the  successors  of  the  Iloiuun  emperors,  and  to  attribute  to 
them  all  their  prenigatlvesi.  The  chiefs  of  tlie  clergy,  then, 
had  u  three-fold  character:  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
as  su(;h,  an  independent  one  ;  a  feudal  cliaracter,  one^ 
as  such,  l>()inid  to  certain  duties,  and  holding  by  certun 
s<*rvices;  and,  lastly,  the  character  of  a  simple  subject,  and 
as  such,  bound  to  oljey  an  absolut(i  sovereign.  Now  mark 
the  result.  The  temporal  sovereigns,  who  were  not  leu 
covetous  and  ambitious  than  the  bishops,  availed  themselvee  of 
their  rights  as  lords  or  sovereigns,  to  encroach  upon  the  8|dritual 
independ(.*iic(',  and  to  sci/ci  u)ion  the  collation  of  benefices, 
the  nomination  of  bishops,  &c.  The  bisho^is,  on  their  aide, 
often  entrenched  themselves  in  their  spiritual  independence^ 
in  order  to  escape  their  obligations  as  vassals  or  subjccta; 
so  that,  on  either  hand,  there  was  an  almost  inevitable 
ten<leney  which  led  the  sovereigns  to  destroy  spiritual  inde- 
piMidence,  and  the  heads  of  the.  church  to  make  Hpiritual 
independence  a  means  of  universal  domination. 

The  result  has  been  shown  in  facts  of  which  no  one  u 
ignorant:  in  the  quarrels  concerning  investitures,  and  in  the 
struggle  between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire.  The  various 
situations  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the  difflcultj  of 
reconciling  them,  were  the  real  sources  of  the  uncertainty  and 
contest  of  these  pretensions. 

Lastly,  the  <!hurch  had  a  third  relation  with  the  sovereigns, 
which  was  for  her  the  least  favourable  and  the  must  unfortu- 
nate of  them  all.  She  laid  claim  to  eoaction,  to  the  right  of 
restraining  and  punishing  heresy;  but  she  Imd  no  means  of 
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doing  this;  she  had  not  at  her  disposal  a  physical  force;  when 
she  had  condemned  the  heretic,  she  had  no  means  of  executing 
judgment  upon  him.  What  could  she  do?  She  invoked  the 
aid  of  what  was  called  the  secular  arm ;  she  borrowed  the 
force  of  civil  power,  as  a  means  of  coaction.  And  she 
thereby  placed  herself,  in  regard  to  civil  power,  in  a  situation 
of  dependence  and  inferiority.  A  deplorable  necessity  to 
which  she  was  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  the  evil  principle 
of  coaction  and  persecution. 

It  remains  for  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  church  with  the  people;  what  principles  were 
prevalent  in  them,  and  what  consequences  have  thence  resulted 
to  civilization  in  general.  I  shall  afterwards  attempt  to 
verify  the  inductions  we  have  here  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  its  institutions  and  principles,  by  means  of  history,  facts, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  destiny  of  the  church  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  century. 
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SIXTH  LECTURE. 


z 


: 


Object  of  tbc  lecture — Separation  of  the  governing  and  tlie  governfld  frntj- 
in  tbe  cburch — Indirect  influence  of  tbe  bdty  upon  the  dergy— 11% 
clergy  recruited  from  all  conditions  of  society — Influence  of  tbe 
upon  tbe  public  order  and  upon  legislation — Tbe  penitential  v 
Tbe  development  of  tbe  buman  mind  is  entirely  tbeological — TUe 
usually  ranges  itself  on  tbe  side  of  power — Not  to  be  wondered  at;  At 
aim  of  religions  is  to  regulate  buman  liberty — Different  stataa  of  tti, 
cburcb,  from  tbe  fifUi  to  tbe  twelftb  century — 1st.  Tbe  imperial  chucl 
— 2nd.  Tbe  barbaric  cburcb ;  development  of  tbe  separating  pijiiei||| 
of  tbe  two  powers ;  tbe  monastic  order — 3rd.  Tbe  feudal  church ;  at> ' 
tempts  at  organization ;  want  of  reform ;  Gregory  YII. — The  theocratial 
cburcb — Regeneration  of  tbe  spirit  of  iuquir}* ;  Abailard — ^Moremal  . 
of  tbe  boroughs — ^No  connexion  between  these  two  facts.  ' 

We  were  unable,  at  our  last  meeting,  to  terminate  the  inqiniT  • 
into  the  state  of  the  church  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfu 
century.  After  having  decided  that  it  should  be  considered 
under  tliree  principal  aspects, — first,  in  itself  alone,  in  its 
internal  constitution,  and  in  its  nature  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent society;  next,  in  its  relations  to  the  sovereign  and 
the  temporal  power;  and  lastly,  in  its  relations  with  the 
people, — we  have  only  accomplished  the  two  first  divisions  of 
this  task.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  church  in  its  relations  with  the  people.  I  shall 
afterwards  endeavour  to  draw  from  this  three-fold  inqoixy  a 
general  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  chtirch  upon  Eun^pean 
civilization  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelftli  century.  And  lasdy, 
we  will  verify  our  assertions  by  an  examination  of  the  facte^ 
by  the  history  of  the  church  itself  at  that  epoch. 

You  will  easily  understand  that,  in  speaking  of  the  rdations 
of  the  church  with  the  people,  I  am  forced  to  confine  myself 
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f  general  terms.  I  cannot  enter  into  a  rletail  of  the 
«s  of  tbe  ohurcb,  or  of  the  daily  relations  of  tho  i-lcrgy 
ie  faithful  It  is  the  domioant  principlca  and  grand 
of  the  system  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  church  t^jwards 
LFL^tian  people,  that  I  bave  to  piae^  beforti  you, 

chai-acterislic  fact,  and,  it  niufit  so  he  called,  the 
.  vice  of  the  relations  of  tlie  church  with  the  people,  ia 
laration  of  the  governing  aod  the  governed,  the  non- 
toe  of  the  governed  in  their  government,  the  independ- 
f  the  Christian  clergy  with  regard  to  the  faithfiih 
IS  evil  must  have  been  provoked  by  the  atate  of 
ind  of  Bociety,  for  we  find  it  intixtduced  into  the 
tan  church  at  a  very  early  period.  The  separation 
\  cler^  and  the  Christian  people  was  not  entirely 
amated  at  the  epocili  under  consideration;  there  was, 
Lain  occasions,  in  the  election  of  bishops  for  instance, 
t  in  some  cases^  a  direct  intervention  of  the  Chris- 
)eopIc  in  its  government.  But  this  intervention 
s  by  defijrees  more  weak,  and  of  more  rare  occurrence; 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era  that  it  began  visibly 
ipidly  to  decline.  The  tendency  to  the  isolation  and 
ndencj?  of  the  clergy  is^  in  a  nieasure,  the  history  of 
lurch  itself,  from  its  very  cradle.  From  thence,  it 
be  denied,  arose  the  greater  portion  of  those  abuses 
at  this  epoch,  and  stUl  more  at  a  later  period,  have 
>  dear  to  the  church.  We  must  not,  however,  impute 
lolely  to  this,  nor  regard  this  tendency  to  isolation  as 
IP  to  the  Christian  clergy.  There  is  in  the  very  nature 
[[ious  society  a  strong  inclination  to  raise  the  governing 
ove  the  governed,  to  attribute  to  the  former  some- 
distinct  and  divine.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  very 
n  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  of  the  character 
which  they  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  people, 
ek  an  effect  is  more  grievous  in  the  religious  society 
a  any  other.  What  is  it  that  is  at  st^e  with  the 
led?  Their  reason,  their  conscience,  their  future  destiny, 
to  say,  all  that  is  most  near  to  them,  most  individual, 
OBt  free.  We  can  conceive,  to  a  certain  point,  that 
{h  great  evil  may  result  therefrom,  a  man  may  abandon 
tztemal  authority  the  direction  of  his  material  interests, 
18  temporal  destiny.     We  can  understand  the  philo- 
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8oi)hcr,  who,  when  they  canie  to  tell  him  that  his  house  was  on 
fire,  answei*ed,  "  Go  and  inform  my  wife;  I  do  not  meddle  in  the 
household  aifiiirs."  But,  when  it  extends  to  the  conscience,  the 
thought,  and  the  internal  existence,  to  the  abdication  of  self- 
government,  to  the  delivering  oneself  to  a  foreign  power,  it  is 
truly  a  moral  suicide,  a  servitude  a  hundred-fold  worse  tlmn 
that  of  the  body,  or  than  that  of  the  soil.  Such,  however,  was 
the  evil  which,  without  prevailing  entirely,  as  I  shall  imme- 
diately show,  gradually  usuri)ed  the  Christian  church  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  faithful.  You  have  already  seen  that,  for  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  church, 
there  was  no  guarantee  for  liberty.  It  was  far  worse  beyond 
the  church,  and  among  the  laity.  Among  ecclesiastics,  there 
was,  at  least,  discussion,  deliberation,  and  a  display  of  indi- 
vidual faculties;  there  the  excitement  of  contest  supplied,  in 
some  measure,  the  want  of  liberty.  There  was  none  of  this 
between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  laity  took  part  in 
the  government  of  the  church  as  mere  spectators.  Thus 
we  see  springing  up  and  prevailing  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  idea  tliat  Geology  and  religious  questions  and  affairs,  are 
the  privileged  domain  of  the  clergy;  that  the  clergy  alone 
have  the  right,  not  only  of  deciding,  but  of  taking  part 
tiierein  at  uU;  that  in  any  case  the  laity  can  have  no  kind  of 
right  to  interfere.  At  the  period  under  consideration,  this 
theory  was  already  in  full  power;  centuries,  and  terrible  revo- 
lutions were  necessary  to  conquer  it,  to  bring  back  within 
the  public  domain,  religious  questions  and  science. 

In  principle,  then,  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  legal  separation  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Christian  people  was  ahnost  consummated 
before  the  twelfth  century. 

I  would  not  have  you  suppose,  however,  that  even  at  this 
epoch  the  Christian  people  were  entirely  without  influence  in 
its  government.  The  legal  inter^-ention  was  wanting,  bnt 
not  influence — that  is  almost  impo&sible  in  any  government, 
still  more  so  in  a  government  founded  upon  a  belief  common 
both  to  the  governing  and  the  governed.  Wherever  this 
community  of  ideas  is  developed,  or  wherever  a  similar  in- 
tellectual movement  prevails  with  the  government  And  the 
peo][>le,  there  must  necessarily  exist  a  connexion  between 
them,  which  no  vice  in  the  organization  can  entirely  destroy. 
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To  explain  myself  clearly,  I  will  take  an  example  near  to  us, 
and  from  the  political  order:  at  no  epoch  in  the  history  of 
France  has  the  French  people  liad  less  legal  influence  on  its 
government,  by  means  of  institutions,  than  in  the  seven- 
teen!^ ^^^  eighteenth  centuries,  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  at  this  period  nearly  all  official 
and  direct  influence  of  the  country  in  the  exercise  of  authority 
bad  perished;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  and 
the  country  then  exercised  upon  the  government  far  more 
influence  than  in  other  times — in  the  times,  for  instance, 
when  the  states*general  were  so  often  convoked,  when  the 
parliament  took  so  important  a  part  in  politics,  and  when  the 
I^al  participation  of  the  people  in  power  was  much  greater. 

It  is  because  there  is  a  force  which  cannot  be  inclosed  by 
laws,  which,  when  need  is,  can  dispense  with  institutions:  it 
is  the  force  of  ideas,  of  the  public  mind  and  opinion.  In 
France,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  there  was 
a  public  opinion  which  was  much  more  powerful  than  at  any 
other  epoch.  Although  deprived  of  the  means  of  acting 
legally  upon  the  government,  it  acted  indirectly  by  the  empire 
of  ideas,  which  were  common  alike  to  the  governing  and  the 
governed,  and  by  the  impossibility  which  the  governing  felt 
of  taking  no  note  of  the  opinion  of  the  governed.  A  similar 
&ct  hi^pened  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century;  the  Christian  people,  it  is  true,  were  de- 
ficient in  legal  action,  but  there  was  a  great  movement  of  mind 
ia  religious  matters — this  movement  brought  the  laity  and 
the  ecclesiastics  into  conjunction,  and  by  this  means  the 
people  influenced  the  clergy. 

In  aU  cases  in  the  study  of  history,  it  is  necessary  to  hold, 
as  highly  valuable,  indirect  influences;  they  are  much  more 
efficacious,  and  sometimes  more  salutary,  than  is  generally 
mtppoBed,  It  is  natural  that  men  should  wish  their  actions 
to  be  prompt  and  evident,  should  desire  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating  in  their  success,  power,  and  triumph.  This  is  not 
always  possible,  not  always  even  useful.  There  are  times 
and  situations  in  which  indirect  and  unseen  influences  are 
alone  desirable  and  practicable.  I  will  take  another  example 
fiom  the  political  oider.     More  than  once,  especially  in  1641, 
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the  English  parliament,  like  many  other  assemblies  in 
crises,  has  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  directly  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  ministers,  councillors  of  state,  te^ 
it  regarded  this  direct  action  in  the  government  \ 
immense  and  valuable  guarantee.  It  has  sometimes 
cised  this  prerogative,  and  always  with  bad  success. 
selections  were  ill  concerted,  and  affairs  ill  governed, 
how  is  it  in  England  at  the  present  day?  Is  it  not  the 
fluence  of  parliament  which  decides  the  formation  of 
ministry,  and  the  nomination  of  all  the  great  oSieen  llj 
the  crown?  Certainly;  but  then  it  is  an  indirect  and  _ 
influence,  instead  of  a  special  intervention.  The  end  tf! 
which  England  has  long  aimed  is  gained,  but  by  differatf 
means;  the  first  means  which  were  tried  had  never  aelei 
beneficially. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this,  concerning  which  I  ask  jov 
permission  to  detain  you  for  a  moment.  Direct  actkA 
supposes,  in  those  to  whom  it  is  confided,  far  more  en- 
lightenment, reason,  and  prudence:  as  they  are  to  attain  thl 
end  at  once,  and  without  delay,  it  is  necessary  that  thflj 
should  be  certain  of  not  missing  that  end.  Indirect  in* 
fiuences,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  exercised  throogk 
obstacles,  and  after  tests  which  restrain  and  rectify  thcBi 
before  prospering,  they  are  condemned  to  undergo  discosaioB, 
and  to  see  themselves  opposed  and  controlled;  they  trinmpll 
but  slowly,  and,  in  a  measure,  conditionally.  For  this  reason^ 
when  minds  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  and  ripened  te 
guarantee  their  direct  action  being  taken  with  safety,  in- 
direct influences,  although  often  insufficient,  are  still  prefer- 
able. It  was  thus  that  the  Christian  people  influenced  their 
government,  very  incompletely,  in  much  too  limited  an  extent, 
I  am  convinced — but  still  they  influenced  it. 

There  was  also  another  cause  of  approximation  between  the 
church  and  the  people;  this  was  tlie  dispersion,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Christian  clergy  amongst  all  social  conditions.  Almost 
everywhere,  when  a  church  has  been  constituted  inde- 
pendently of  the  people  Avhom  it  governed,  the  body  of  priests 
has  been  formed  of  men  nearly  in  the  same  situation ;  noC 
that  great  inequalities  have  not  existed  among  them,  bat,  upon 
tlie  Avhole,  the  government  has  appertained  to  colleges  of 
priests  living  in  common,  and  governing,  from  the  depths  of 
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ykt  the  people  under  their  law.  The  Christian  church 
te  Jiffereritly  organised.  From  the  Tniserablo  hiibi- 
'  ttie  serf,  ut  the  loot  of  the  feudal  eastle,  to  the  king's 
setf,  everywhere  tliere  vras  a  priest,  a  memher  of 
y.     The  elei^gy  was  associated  witli  all  human  ton- 

Thj^  fhverfiity  in  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
tiis  par  t  it;  i  pat  ion  in  all  fortune^s,  has  been  m  grand 

of  union  between  the  clerpry  and  the  laity,  a  nvm- 
icii  has  been  wanting  in  most  chureheH  invested 
^.  The  bishops  aud  chiefs  of  the  Christian  clergy 
Dreover,  as  you  have  i^een,  engajjed  in  the  feudd 
ion,  and  were  members,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
I  and  of  an  eeclesiastiual  hierarchy.  Hence  it  was 
same  interests^  habits,  and  manner^?,  became  eom* 
)oth  the  civil  and  relijjious  orders.  There  has  been 
tnplaint,  and  with  good  reason,  of  bishops  who 
e  to  war,  of  priests  who  have  led  the  life  of  lay- 
f  fl  vei'ity,  it  '^vas  a  great  abuse,  hut  still  an  abuse  far 
Fous  than  was,  elsewhere,  the  existence  of"  those 
bo  never  left  the  temfiie,  and  whose  life  was  totally 

from  that  of  the  eomin unity,  liishope,  in  some 
;ed  up  in  civil  discords,  were  far  more  serviceable 
sts  Avho  were  total  strangers  to  the  population,  to  all 
1  and  its  manners.  Under  this  connexion,  there  was 
id  between  the  clergy  and  the  Christian  people  a 

destiny  and  situation,  which,  if  it  did  not  correct, 
lessened  the  evil  of  the  separation  between  the 
5  and  the  governed. 

eparation  being  once  admitted,  and  its  limits  deter- 
he  attainment  of  which  object  I  have  just  attempted) 
'^estigate  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  church 
med,  and  in  what  way  it  acted  upon  the  people  under 
and.  On  the  one  hand,  how  it  tended  to  the  develop- 
Dan,  and  the  internal  progress  of  the  individual;  and 
her,  how  it  tended  to  the  amelioration  of  the  social 

^urds  the  development  of  the  individual,  I  do  not 
erectly  speaking,  that,  at  the  epoch  under  considera- 
cburcb  troubled  itself  much  in  the  matter;  it  endea- 
o  inspire  the  powerful  of  the  world  with  milder 
to,  and  with  more  justice  in  their  relations  with  the 
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weak;  it  maintained  in  the  weak  a  moral  life,  together  i^ 
sentiments  and  desires  of  a  more  elevated  order  than  tho89 
which  their  daily  destiny  condemned  them.     Stilly  for  I 
development  of  the  individual,  properly  so  called,  and  for  i 
creasing  the  worth  of  man's  personal  nature,  I  do  not  du 
that  at  this  period  tlie  church  did  much,  at  all  eventa  : 
among  the  laity.     Wliat  it  did  eifect  was  confined  to 
ecclesiastical   society ;   it   concerned  itself  much  with 
development  of  the  clergy,  and  the  instruction  of  the  pri« 
it  had  for  them  scliools,  and  all  the  institutions  which 
deplorable  state  of  society  peimitted.     But  they  were  ee 
siastical  schools  destined  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  der 
beyond  this,  the  church  acted  only  indirectly  and  by  ▼ 
dilatory  means  upon  the  progress  of  ideas  and  manners. 
doubtless  provoked  general  activity  of  mind,  by  the  cai 
which  it  opened  to  all  those  whom  it  judged  capable  of  sem 
it;  but  this  was  all  that  it  did  at  this  period  towards 
intellectual  development  of  the  laity. 

It  worked  more,  I  believe,  and  that  in  a  more  efficad 
manner,  towards  the  amelioration  of  social  society.  There 
be  no  doubt  that  it  struggled  resolutely  against  the  g 
vices  of  the  social  state,  against  slavery,  for  instance.  It 
often  been  repeated,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  am 
modern  people  is  entirely  due  to  Christians.  That  I  thin 
saying  too  much :  slavery  existed  for  a  long  period  in 
heart  of  Christian  society,  without  it  being  particuli 
astonished  or  irritated..  A  multitude  of  causes,  and  a  gi 
development  in  other  ideas  and  principles  of  civilization,  m 
necessary  for  the  abolition  of  this  iniquity  of  all  iniquil 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  church  exerted 
influence  to  restrain  it.  We  have  an  undeniable  proo 
this.  The  greater  part  of  the  forms  of  enfraiichisemeiil 
various  epochs,  Avere  based  upon  religious  principles:  i 
in  the  name  of  religious  ideas,  upon  hopes  of  the  fiiti 
and  upon  the  religious  equality  of  mankind,  that  enfranch 
ment  has  almost  always  been  pronounced. 

The  church  Avorked  equally  for  the  suppression  of  a  crow 
barbarous  customs,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
civil  legislation.  You  know  how  monstrous  and  absurd  ' 
legislation  then  was,  despite  some  principles  of  liberty  in 
you  also  know  wliat  ridiculous  proofs,  such  as  judicial  com' 
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fen  the  simple  oaths  of  a  few  men,  were  considered  as  the 
lesRS  of  arriving  at  the  tratlx.  The  claurch  endcavoureil 
stitute  in  theii-  stead  more  rational  and  legitimate  me^ns. 
already  spoken  of  tt^e  difference  which  may  he  obi^ervGil 
n  the  law 3  of  the  Visigotlis,  issued  cliieliy  from  the 
3  of  Toledo,  and  other  barhai'ous  law^e.  It  151  iinpos- 
>  compare  them  iv^ithout  being  struck  hj  the  immense 
rity  of  the  ideas  of  the  churt^h  in  Biatlers  of  legisla- 
stice,  and  in  all  that  intereats  the  seareh  for  ti-nth  and 
tiny  of  mankind.  DoubtlE^:?^  many  of  th^se  ideas  were 
ed  from  the  Roman  legislation;  but  bad  not  the  oliurch 
ed  and  defended  ihem,  if  it  had  not  worked  their  pro- 
n,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  perished.  For  e3:amplej 
rds  the  employment  of  the  oath  in  legal  procedure; 
jd  law  of  tbe  VisigothSj  and  you  will  seo  with  what 
L  it  19  used  : 

t  the  judge,  that  he  niay  unde^^stt^nd  the  cause,  lirst 
^ate  the  witnesses,  aiid  afterwards  examine  the  writings^ 
md  that  tiie  truth  may  be  discovered  with  more  cer- 
and  that  the  oath  may  not  be  ueedlessly  administei'ed. 
urh  for  truth  requires  that  the  w-ritings  on  either  side 
fully  examined,  and  tliat  the  necessity  for  the  oath, 
led  over  the  heads  of  the  parties,  arrive  unexpectedly. 
e  oath  be  administered  only  in  those  cases  when  the 
an  discover  no  writings,  proof,  or  other  certain  evidence 
xuth."  (For.  Jiid.  1.  ii.  tit.  i.  21.) 
riminal  matters,  the  relation  between  the  punishments 
)  offences  is  determined  according  to  philosophical  and 
notions,  which  are  very  just.  One  may  there  reco- 
!ie  efforts  of  an  enlightened  legislator  struggling  against 
ence  and  want  of  reflection  of  barbarous  manners.  The 
',  De  ccede  et  rnorte  hominumy  compared  with  laws 
onding  thereto  in  other  nations,  is  a  very  remarkable 
e.  Elsewhere,  it  is  the  damage  done  which  seems  to 
lie  the  crime,  and  the  punishment  is  sought  in  the 
1  reparation  of  pecuniary  composition.  Here  the  crime 
sed  to  its  true,  veritable,  and  moral  element,  the  inten- 
?he  various  shades  of  criminality,  absolutely  involuntary 
le>  homicide  by  inadvertency,  provoked  homicide,  homi- 
itibi  or  without  premeditation,  are  distinguished  and 
nearly  as  correctly  as  in  our  codes,  and  the  punish- 
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ments  vnry  in  just  proportion.  The  justice  of  the  legUl 
went  still  further.  lie  has  attempted,  if  not  to  abdish 
least  to  lessen  the  diversity  of  legal  value,  established  am 
men  by  the  laws  of  barbarism.  The  only  distinction  whid 
kept  up,  >vas  that  of  the  free  man  and  the  slave.  As  regi 
iree  men,  the  punishment  varies  neither  according  to 
origin  nor  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  but  solely  accordinf 
the  various  degrees  of  moral  culpability  of  the  mnrdc 
"With  regard  to  slaves,  although  not  daring  to  deprive 
master  of  all  right  to  life  and  death,  he  at  least  attem 
to  restrain  it,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  public  and  regular 
cedure.     The  text  of  the  law  deserves  citation. 

"  If  no  malefactor  or  accomplice  in  a  crime,  should  go 
puniiihed,  with  how  much  more  reason  should  we  cond 
those  Avho  have  committed  homicide  lightly  and  maliciou 
Therefore,  as  masters,  in  their  pride,  often  put  their  slav« 
death,  without  fault  on  their  part,  it  is  right  that  this  lie 
should  be  entirely  extirpated,  and  we  ordain  tliat  the  pre 
law  be  perpetually  observed  by  all.  No  master  or  mis 
can  ])ut  to  death  without  public  trial  any  of  their  mal 
female  slaves,  nor  any  person  dependent  upon  them, 
slave,  or  any  other  servant,  shall  commit  any  crime  « 
will  render  him  liable  to  capital  punishment,  his  mastei 
accuser,  shall  immediately  inform  the  judge,  or  the  count*  o 
duke,  of  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed.  Afti 
investigation  into  the  affair,  if  the  crime  be  proved,  let 
culprit  undergo,  either  through  the  judge  or  his  own  ma 
the  sentence  of  death  which  he  merits:  provided,  howt 
that  if  the  judge  will  not  put  the  accused  to  death,  he 
di*aw  up  a  capital  sentence  against  him  in  writing  ;  and 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  master  either  to  kill  hi 
spare  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  slave  by  a 
audacity,  resisting  his  master,  shall  strike,  or  attempt  to  st 
him  with  a  weapon  or  stone,  and  if  the  master,  while  del 
ing  himself,  should  kill  the  slave  in  his  rage,  the  maater 
not  receive  the  punishment  due  to  a  homicide;  but  it  mu 
proved  that  this  really  Avas  the  fact,  and  that,  by  the  testii 
or  oath  of  the  slaves,  male  or  female,  who  may  have 
pn'sent,  and  by  the  oath  of  the  author  of  the  deed  hin 
"Whoever  in  pure  malice,  whether  with  his  own  han 
by  that  of  another,   shall   kill   his  slave  without  p 
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laij  shall  be  rtickoneU  infainoua,  anil  declareJ  inea- 
r  bean  tig  testimony,  and  sliall  passtlif?  rcmuimler  oi'  Lla 
xUq  gr  penitence,  and  lib  floods  sUall  fall  to  his  lieorest 
wljom  tlie  laiv  acconls  the  inheritanct\"  (For*  Jud. 
.  V.  I  12,) 

i  is  one  fact  in  the  histilations  of  the  church,  which  is 
^  not  suiheientiy  i-eniarkod:  it  ijj  tho  penitential  sy*- 
jfstem  so  niueh  ilie  moi-e  enrioua  ta  study  in  thti  pre- 
-,  froro  its  beings  as  regiu-ds  the  principloa  and  appli- 
;>f  the  pt^nal  law,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
rn  philosophy*  If  you  study  tlie  nature  of  the  punisli*' 
ftbe  church,  and  the  puUic  penances  \vhieh  were  ite 
I  mode  of  chastisement,  you  will  see  that  the  eluef 
I  to  excite  repeutance  in  the  soul  of  the  culprit,  and 
irror  in  the  helioldei-a,  by  the  examph^  There  waa 
ither  idea  mixed  with  it,  that  of  expiation.  I  know 
general  thiu;j;^,  if  it  be  possible  to  se  pur  ate  the  idea  of 
a  from  that  of  pnnishinciit,  and  whether  there  is  not  in 
^hment^  independently  of  the  neceasity  of  provoking 
iC6  in  tlie  culprit,  and  of  deterring  those  who  might 
ted  to  become  so,  a  secret  and  in^perioue  ivw&t  f^«£^ 
J  wrong  comriiitted.  But,  leaving  aside  tliis  question, 
lent  that  repentance  and  example  are  the  ends  pro- 
y  the  church  in  its  whole  penitential  system.  Is 
,  also,  the  end  of  a  truly  philosophical  legislation? 
;  in  the  name  of  these  principles,  that  the  most  en- 
d  jurists  of  this  and  the  past  century  have  advocated 
rm  of  the  European  penal  legislation?  Open  their 
liose  of  Benthara  for  instance,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
>y  all  the  resemblances  which  you  will  meet  with 
the  penal  means  therein  proposed,  and  those  em- 
>y  the  church.  They  certainly  did  not  borrow  them 
jr,  nor  could  she  have  foreseen  that  one  day  her 
>  would  be  invoked  to  aid  the  plans  of  the  least 
of  philosophers.  Lastly,  she  strove  by  all  sorts  of 
D  restrain  violence  and  continual  warfare  in  society. 
•ne  knows  what  was  the  trtice  of  God,  and  numerous 
s  of  a  similar  kind,  by  which  the  church  struggled 
the  employment  of  force,  and  strove  to  introduce  more 
ad  gentleness  into  society.  These  facts  are  so  well 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  entey  into  details.     Such 
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ni'e  the  principal  i>oints  which  I  have  to  place  before  youoQi- 
cerning  the  relations  betAveen  the  church  and  the  people.  We 
have  considered  it  under  the  three  aspects  which  I  first  a* 
noun  cod;  and  have  gained  an  inward  and  outward  knowle^ 
of  it,  both  in  its  internal  constitution  and  its  twofold  poii^ 
tion.  It  now  remtiins  for  us  to  deduct  from  our  knowledge^ 
by  means  of  induction  and  conjecture,  its  general  infiueMt 
upon  European  civilization.  This,  if  I  mistake  not>  is  a  w€lk 
almost  completed,  or  at  loiist  far  advanced;  the  simple 
nounccment  of  the  dominant  facts  and  principles  in  tlie  cfaur^ 
show  and  explain  its  iniluence;  the  results  have,  in  aoOM 
measure,  already  passed  before  your  eyes  with  the  causes.  I( 
however,  we  attempt  to  recapitulate  them,  we  shall,  I  tbinki 
l)e  led  to  two  general  assertions. 

The  first  is,  that  the  church  must  have  exercised  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  orders  ia 
modern  Europe,  ui>on  public  ideas,  sentiments  and  manners. 

The  fact  is  evident;  the  moind  and  intellectual  development 
of  Europe  has  beiui  essentially  theological.  Survey  histwy 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  centuries;  it  is  theology  that  pos- 
sessed and  directed  the  human  spirit;  all  opinions  are  im- 
pressed by  theology;  ))hilosophicnl,  political,  and  historicil 
questions,  are  all  considered  under  a  theological  point  of  view. 
So  all  powerful  is  the  church  in  the  intellectual  order,  that 
even  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  arc  held  in  sob- 
mission  to  its  doctrines.  Tlie  theological  spirit  is,  in  a  nuui- 
ner,  the  blood  which  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  Euroi>ean  worid, 
doAvn  to  Bacon  and  Descartes.  For  the  first  time>  Bacon  in 
England,  and  Descai*tes  in  France,  carried  intelligence  beyond 
the  path  of  theology. 

The  same  fact  is  evident  in  all  branches  of  literature; 
theological  habits,  sentiments,  and  language,  are  manifest  at 
every  step. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  influence  has  been  salutary;  not  only 
has  it  sustained  and  fertilized  the  intellectual  movement  in 
Europe,  but  the  system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  under  the 
name  of  which  it  implanted  the  movement,  was  far  superior 
to  anything  with  which  the  ancient  Avorld  was  acquainted. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  movement  and  progress. 

The  situation  of  the  churt'h,  moreover,  gave  an  extent  and 
u  \ariety  to  the   development  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
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fa  UMldf  whicli  it  bail  not  poBseiiisiod  previously.  lu  tlui 
EfkltflUflt  is  t-ntirdy  reHp^ioue;  in  Greek  sodoty,  it  is  ax* 
f«ljr  Jtumiin ;  u\  thi^  one,  Immmiity,  properly  ao  cjilEtrd,  tlmt 

ftittuid  niiturt)  and  detitlnj^  Yiinitihc^;  in  tiiM  other,  it  i« 
Iiitnseir,  liLS  tLc'ttml  passions,  sentiments,  and  intt:rcst» 
X  occupy  tli(^  wbolc  stnge.  Ift  the  modern  woHJ,  iho 
oufl  spirit  ia  mixed  up  with  everything,  but  it  ctX- 
s  nothing.  Modern  intclleet  hns  at  oni^e  the  stamp  of 
,Dtty  and  of  divinity*  Human  ftcntimentsn  and  intort?st» 
y  tin  imiwrtant  })iace  in  our  literatura;  tmd  yet  the 
[>ufl  chiivnoter  of  man,  that  portion  of  Ids  exi^^teno^  u-Idch 
him  to  another  world,  appeiirs  in  every  step;  so  tlmt  tht^ 
at  sources  of  man's  development,  Immunity  und  rrli- 
re  flowed  at  one  timf^,  and  that  ahundmitly;  nnd 

tlH  the  evil  and  ivhuses  with  which  it  U  mixed,  dt^,iipitt^ 

acts  of  tyranny,  regarded  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
,  thfl  influence  of  the  church  has  tended  more  to  dt^virlop 
compres?,  more  to  extend  tluin  to  coitfine. 
ider  a  pohtical  point  of  view,  it  is  otherwise.  Th^irv^  can 
3  doubt  tlmt  in  softening  aentimenta  and  manni^rSf  tti 
j;^  down  and  explcwiing  numerous  barbarous  custom?,  the 
^h  has  powerfidiy  (Contributed  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
i  state;  bnt  in  the  political  order,  properly  so  called,  ftB 
ds  the  relations  between  the  government  and  the  subject^ 
een  power  and  liberty,  I  do  not  think  that,  upon  the 
?,  her  influence  has  been  beneficial.  Under  this  relation, 
hurch  has  always  presented  itself  as  the  interpreter  and 
ider  of  two  systems,  the  theocratic  or  the  Roman  imperial 
m,  that  is,  of  despotism,  sometimes  under  a  religious,  and 
times  under  a  civil  form.  Take  all  her  institutions,  and 
sr  legislation;  take  her  canons  and  procedure;  and  you 
always  find,  as  the  dominant  principle,  theocracy  or  the 
re.  If  weak,  the  church  sheltered  herself  under  the 
itite  power  of  the  emperors;  if  strong,  she  claimed  the 
I  absolutism  on  her  own  account,  in  the  name  of  her 
tiial  power.    We  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  particular 

or  special  instances.  The  church  has,  doubtless,  often 
ked  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  bad  government 
e  sovereigns;  and  often  even  approved  of,  and  provoked 
Erection;  has  often  maintained,  in  face  of  the  sovereign,  the 
\»  and  interests  of  the  people.  But  when  the  question 
i2 
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of  political  guarantees  has  arisen  between  power  and  liber^, 
when  the  question  was  of  establishing  a  system  of  permtnent 
institutions,  which  might  truly  place  liberty  beyond  the 
invasions  of  power,  the  church  has  generally  ranged  upon 
the  side  of  despotism. 

One  need  not  be  much  astonished  at  this,  nor  charge  tiw 
clergy  with  too  great  a  degree  of  human  weakness,  nor  sap- 
pose  it  a  vice  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church.  There  is  t 
more  profound  and  powerful  cause.  What  does  a  reHgiim 
pretend  to?  It  pretends  to  govern  the  human  passions  and 
the  human  will.  All  religion  is  a  restraint,  a  power,  t 
government.  It  comes  in  the  name  of  divine  law,  fer 
the  purpose  of  subduing  human  nature.  It  is  human  liberty, 
then,  with  which  it  chiefly  concerns  itself;  it  is  human  liber^ 
which  resists  it,  and  which  it  wishes  to  overcome.  Such  is 
the  enterprise  of  religion,  such  its  mission  and  its  hope. 

It  is  true,  that  although  human  liberty  is  what  religioDS 
concern  themselves  with,  although  they  aspire  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  will  of  man,  they  have  no  moral  means 
of  acting  upon  him  but  through  himself,  by  his  own  wffl. 
When  they  act  by  external  means,  by  force,  sedacticni, 
or  any  means,  in  fact,  which  are  foreign  to  the  free  con- 
currence of  man,  when  they  treat  him  as  they  would  water 
or  wind,  as  a  material  power,  they  do  not  attain  their 
end,  they  neither  reach  nor  govern  the  human  wilL  For 
religions  to  accomplish  what  they  attempt,  they  must  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  liberty  itself;  it  is  needful  that 
man  should  submit,  but  he  must  do  so  voluntarily  and 
freely,  and  must  preserve  his  liberty  in  the  very  heart  of  his 
submission.  This  is  the  double  problem  which  religions  are 
called  upon  to  solve. 

This  they  have  too  often  overlooked;  they  have  con- 
sidered liberty  as  an  obstacle,  not  as  a  means;  they  have 
forgotten  the  nature  of  the  force  to  which  they  address 
themselves,  and  have  treated  the  human  soul  as  they  would  a 
material  force.  It  is  in  following  this  error  that  they  have 
almost  always  been  led  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
power  and  despotism  against  human  liberty,  regarding  it  only 
as  an  adversary,  and  taking  more  pains  to  subdue  than  to 
secure  it.  If  religions  had  turned  their  means  of  action 
to  good  account,  if  they  had  not  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  natural  but  deceitful   inclination,   tliey 
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would  have  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  guarantee  liberty  in 
order  to  regulate  it  morally;  that  religion  cannot,  nor  ought  to 
act  except  by  moral  means;  they  would  have  respected  the 
will  of  man  in  applying  themselves  to  govern  it.  This  they 
have  too  often  forgotten,  and  religious  power  has  ended  in 
itself  suffering  as  much  as  liberty. 

I  will  go  no  further  in  the  examination  of  the  general 
GODsequence  of  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  European 
civilization.  I  have  recapitulated  them  in  this  twofold 
result;  a  great  and  salutary  influence  upon  the  social  and 
moral  order,  an  influence  rather  unfortunate  than  beneficial 
on  the  political  order,  properly  so  called.  We  have  now  to 
vwify  our  assertions  by  facts,  to  verify  by  history  that  Avhich 
we  have  deduced  from  the  mere  nature  and  situation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  society.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  fate  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  and 
whether  the  principles  which  I  have  placed  before  you,  and 
the  results  which  I  have  attempted  to  draw  from  them,  were 
really  developed,  as  I  have  ventured  to  describe. 

You  should  be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  these  principles 
and  consequences  have  appeared  at  the  same  periods,  and 
with  the  same  distinctness  that  I  have  represented  them.  It 
is  a  great  and  too  common  an  error,  when  considering  the 
past  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries,  to  forget  the  moral 
chronology,  to  forget  (singular  obliviousness!)  that  history  is 
essentially  successive.  Take  the  life  of  a  man,  of  Cromwell, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  enters  upon 
his  career,  he  moves  and  progresses;  he  influences  great 
events,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  influenced  by  them;  he  arrives 
at  the  goal.  We  then  know  him;  but  it  is  in  his  whole,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  such  as  he  has  issued  after  much  labour  from 
the  workshop  of  Providence.  But  at  starting  he  was  not 
what  he  has  thus  become;  he  has  never  been  complete  and 
finished  at  any  single  period  of  his  life;!  he  has  been  formed 
progressively.  Men  are  formed  morally  as  physically;  they 
change  daily;  their  being  modifies  itself  without  ceasing;  the 
Cromwell  of  1650  was  not  the  Cromwell  of  1640.  There 
is  always  a  groundwork  of  individuality;  it  is  always  the 
8amc  man  who  perseveres;  but  how  changed  are  his  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  willl  What  things  has  he  lost,  and  acquired! 
At  whatever  moment  we  look  upon  the  life  of  man,  there  is 
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no  timn  whrn  it  Iiuh  Ixu'ii  what  wo  Hliall  hcc  it  when  its 
is  fitlaiiHMi. 

It  JH  li«>n;,  liow(wr*r,  that  most  hiHtoriatiH  havo  fallen  inll 
«^rror:  brcuiiHo  thoy  havo  ^nintMl  one  oompleto  idea  of 
tlH*y  H«>(;  him  Hurh  throiigliout  the  wholo  courHe  of  his 
For  thcni,  it  is  tin*.  Hunio  Cromwell  who  enters  parliamert 
in  1()2H,  nnd  who  dicH  thirty  ycnrH  afLcrwanls  in  the  palace  o( 
Whifcliiill.  And  witli  rof^ard  to  inHtitutiong  and  general  ia* 
fluciKM'H,  they  iniM'HHantly  commit  tho  Hamo  error.  I^t  na goaA 
n^aiiiKt  it;  1  liavn  roproHcntcMl  to  you  tlio  principlea  of  tkl 
church  in  llunr  entirety,  and  the  development  of  the  OODM* 
qucnccM.  Hilt  n^ni(^mb(*.r  that  hintoricJilly  the  picture  is  not 
correct;  all  hiiH  been  partial  and  HuecoHHivc,  cocst  here  ail 
thcn>  over  Hpare  and  time;.  We  must  not  exficct  to  find  tUi 
iiniforniily,  this  prompt  an<l  HyHt<;matic  connexion,  in  tfas 
re<*ital  of  i'actH.  Here  wo  fthall  Hce  one  principle  springim 
ii]>,  there  another;  all  will  be  incomplete,  unecjual^  and  ds* 
perscfj.  We  nniHt  come  to  nuMleTn  tinien,  to  the  end  of  tfaS 
career,  iK^f'ore  we  nhall  find  tlui  entire  result.  I  shall  now 
])lace  liefore  you  the  variou.s  statert  through  which  the  chttTch 
passed  between  the  iifth  and  the  twelfth  century.  We  can* 
not  collcfM.  an  entire  d(anonHti*ation  of  the  asHcrtions  whidi 
I  have  phic(!d  iH^fore  you,  but  we  Hhall  see  sufflcicnt  tO 
enable  us  to  pr<*Hnme  they  are  legitimate. 

'i'he  firnt  condition  in  which  the  church  appears  at  tha 
Afth  century  iH  the  imperial  Htate,  the,  <*hun'li  of  the  Roman 
empi^^  AVhen  the  Homan  empire  wan  on  the  decliney  the 
chun'li  thought  herH(>If  at  the  t.i*rm  of  her  canrer,  and  that  har 
triumph  wan  accomplished.  It  is  true,  nhe  had  c<mipletelf 
vaii(|uishe(i  paganiHm.  The  loHt  empcTor  avIio  took  the  rank 
ofHovereign  ])ontifr,  which  was  a  pagiui 'dignity,  was  tha 
empenir  (iratian,  who  died  at  tiie  «tnd  of  the  fourth  oentui7. 
(iratian  was  called  Hovercign  pontiif,  like  Augustus  and 
TilH'riuK.  The  <-hurch  lik<twiHe  thought  herself  at  the  end 
of  her  Btruggle  witii  the  hereti<:s,  cisiN'cially  with  the  Arian% 
the  chief  hereticH  of  the  day.  The  <tmperf)r  Thcodosiu% 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  instituted  against 
tli(>.m  a  complete  and  H(>v«Te  legislation.  The  church  diea 
cnjoy(>d  the  government  and  the  victory  over  itH  two  most 
formidable  enemies.  It  wan  at  this  moment  that  she  saw  As 
iioman  empire  fail  her,  and  found  liertH.'lf  in  the  prcaenee 
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3ther  pagans  and  heretics,  in  the  presence  of  the  bar- 
lans,  Goths,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  and  Franks.      Tlie 

was  immense.  You  may  easily  conceive  the  lively 
chment  for  the  empire  which  must  have  been  preserved 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  Thus  we  see  her  strongly 
ering  to  what  remained  of  it — ^to  the  municipal  system 

to  absolute  power.  And  when  she  had  converted  the 
iMuians,  she  attempted  to  resuscitate  the  empire;  she 
ressed  herself  to  the  barbarous  kings,  conjured  them  to 
>me  Roman  emperors,  to  take  all  the  rights  belonging  to 
n,  and  enter  into  the  same  relations  with  the  church  as 
;  which  she  had  maintained  with  the  Roman  empire. 
8  was  the  work  of  the  bishops  between  the  fifth  and  the 
h  centuries,  the  general  state  of  the  church. 
.Tiis  attempt  could  not  be  successful;  there  were  no  means 
re-forming  the  Roman  society  with  barbarians.  Like 
civil  world,  the  church  herself  fell  into  barbarism.  This 
1  its  second  state.  When  one  compares  the  wntings  of 
ecclesiastical  chroniclers  of  the  eighth  century  with  those 
preceding  ages,  the  difference  is  immense.  Every  wreck 
Rc»man  civilization  had  disappeared,  even  the  language; 
ry thing  i'ah  itself,  as  it  were,  cast  into  barbarism.     On  the 

hand,  barbarians  entered  tlie  clerical  order,  and  became 
jsts  and  bisliops;  and  on  th(^  other  hand,  tlic  bishops  adopted 
fe  of  barbarism,  and  without  (juitting  their  bishoprics, 
;ed  thfimselves  at  the  liead  of  bands,  overrunning  the 
ntry,  pillaginnr,  and  making  war,  like  the  companions  of 
vis.  You  will  find  in  ( iregory  of  Tours  mention  of  several 
ioj).s,  among  others  Salonus  and  Sagittarius,  who  thus 
Bed  their  lives. 

Two  important  facts  developed  themselves  in  the  bosom  of 
;  barbarous  church.  The  first  is,  the  separation  of  spiritual 
!  temporal  power.  This  principle  took  its  rise  at  this  epoch, 
thing  couhl  be  more  natural.  The  <^hurch  not  having  suc- 
de<l  in  r(\suscitating  the  absolute  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
[  sharing  it  herself,  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  indepen- 
ice.  It  wius  necessary  that  she  should  defend  luu'self  on 
sides,  for  she  was  continually  threatiMied.  Each  bishop  and 
I'St  saw  his  barbarous  n(»ighbours  incessantly  interfering 
the  allairs  of  the  church,  to  usurp  her  riches,  lands,  and 
ver;  her  only  means  of  defen(!e  was  to  say,  *' The  spiritual 
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order  is  totally  Mi^parntc  tVoiu  the  tom|>oml;  you  have  im|| 
th(»  rij];ht  to  intertoro  in  itM  ulViurs/'     This  prinoiplc,  about 
all  otliei*s,  booaniu  the  doienslvo  arm  of  the  chuiHik  agaiat ; 
barbarism. 

A  soooiul  important  tact  belonged  to  this  e|KK*h,  tlio  develapH  I 
mont  of  tho  monastic  order  in  the  west.  It  is  known  thatil  j 
the  conuncnccn\ent  of  the  sixth  centur}',  St.  Beuediet  inatitalflt 
his  order  amon<]^  the  monks  of  the  west,  who  were  then  triflia| 
in  nnmber,  but  who  have  since  prodigiously  inereoaed.  Hm  { 
monks  at  this  epiH*h  wen*  not  members  of  the  clergy,  they  wi 
still  regarded  as  laymen.  No  doubt  priests,  or  even  biahoj 
Avere  sought  for  among  them;  but  it  was  only  at  the  end  oft 
fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  the  monkai  ia 
general,  were  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  elergy,  pro- 
perly so  called.  AVe  then  lind  that  priests  and  biahopi 
became  monks«  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  made  a  freA 
progress  in  religious  life.  Thus  the  monastic  order  in  Kurope 
took  all  at  once  a  great  development.  The  monks  struck  tM 
fancy  of  the  barbariai\s  far  more  than  the  sei*ular  clergy. 
Then'  number  was  as  imposing  as  their  singularity  of  life. 
The  secular  clergy,  the  bishop  or  simple  priest,  were  commOB 
to  tlu'  imagination  of  the  barbarians,  who  wera  accustoined 
to  see,  maltreat,  and  rob  them.  It  was  a  much  more  aerioua 
alfair  to  attack  a  monastery,  where  so  many  holy  men  were 
congregated  in  one  holy  place.  The  monasteries,  during  tlia 
barbaric  epoch,  were  an  asylum  for  the  church,  as  the  church 
was  for  the  laity.  Pious  men  there  fotmd  a  refuge,  as  in  the 
east  they  sheltered  themselves  in  the  Thelmid,  to  escajie  a 
worldly  life  and  the  temptations  of  Constantinople. 

Such  an'  the  two  great  lacts  in  the  history  of  the  churdi» 
which  belong  to  the  barbaric  epcK'h;  on  one  side,  the  de« 
velopment  of  the  principle  of  separation  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power;  on  the  other,  the  development  of  the 
monastic  system  in  the  west. 

Towards  the  en<l  of  the  barbaric  epoch,  then*  was  a  new 
attiMupt  to  resuscitate  tlu*  Honmn  en\pire  made  by  Charle- 
magne. The  church  and  the  civil  soven'ign  again  contracted  a 
close  alliance.  This  was  an  epoch  of  great  ilocility,  and  hence 
one  of  great  progress  for  papacy,  'i'he  attempt  again  failed, 
mid  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  fell;  but  the  advantagea  which 
the  church  had  gained  from  his  alliance  still  remained  with 
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Ipr.    Papacjr  foiind  herself  deflnitiTely  at  the  head  of  Chris- 

it* On  tbe  death  of  Charlemagne,  chaos  recommenced;  the 
fhnrch  again  fell  into  it  as  well  as  civil  society,  and  only  left 
k^  enter  the  frame  of  feudalism.  This  was  its  third  state. 
^  'the  diaaoliition  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  there  hap- 
~  dmoet  the  same  thing  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  as  in 
» civil  order;  all  unity  disappeared,  all  hecame  local,  par- 
j  aiid  indiyidual.  There  then  commenced  in  the  situation 
afvthe  dergy  a  struggle  which  it  had  never  experienced 
bote.  This  was  the  struggle  hetween  the  sentiments  and 
piteteato  of  the  fief-holder,  and  the  sentiments  and  in- 
I  of  the  priest.  The  chiefs  of  the  church  were  placed 
these  two  positions,  each  tended  to  overcome  the 
tf  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  no  longer  so  powerful 
m-m  naiversal;  individual  interest  hecame  more  influential, 

a  the  desire  for  independence  and  the  hahits  of  a  feudal 
loosened  the  ties  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  There 
wm-  then  made  in  tbe  hosom  of  the  chiurch  an  attempt  to 
mnedy  the  effects  of  this  relaxation.  They  sought  in 
various  quarters,  by  a  system  of  federation,  and  by  communal 
assemblies  and  deliberations,  to  organise  national  churches. 
It  is  at  this  epoch,  and  under  the  feudal  system,  that  we  find 
the  greatest  number  of  councils,  convocations,  and  ecclesias- 
lieal  assemblies,  both  provincial  and  national.  It  was  in 
France,  more  especially,  that  this  attempt  at  unity  seemed 
ibUowed  with  tbe  greatest  ardour.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Bbeims,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  representative  of 
this  idea.  His  constant  care  was  to  organise  the  French 
dinrch;  he  sought  and  put  in  force  all  the  means  of  corre- 
spondence and  union  which  might  bring  back  some  unity  into 
tbe  feudal  church.  We  find  Hincmar  maintaining  on  the 
oiie  side  the  independence  of  the  church  with  regard  to  its 
temporal  power,  and  on  the  other  its  independence  with 
r^gwrd  to  papacy;  it  was  he  who,  knowing  that  the  pope 
wished  to  come  into  France,  and  threatened  the  bishops  with 
excommunication,  said.  Si  excommunicaturus  venerit,  excom- 
nmmcatua  ahibit  But  this  attempt  to  organise  the  feudal 
church  succeeded  no  better  than  the  attempt  to  organise  the 
imperial  church  had  done.  There  were  no  means  of  esta- 
blishing unity  in  this  church.     Its  dissolution  was  always  in- 
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creasing.  Each  bishop,  prelate,  and  abbot,  isolated  himself  i 
and  more  within  his  diocese  or  his  monastery.     The  i 
increased  from  the  same  cause.     This  was  the  time  of  ' 
greatest  abuses  of  simony,  of  the  entirely  arbitrary  disporiti 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  of  the  greatest  looscnesB  i 
manners  among  the  priests.     This  disorder  greatly  sho  ' 
the  people  and  the  better  portion  of  the  clergy.     We  1 " 
see  at  an  early  time,  a  certain  spirit  of  reform  appear  i 
the  church,  and  the  desire  to  seek  some  authority  ' 
could  rally  all  these  elements,  and  impose  law  upon 
Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of  I  ^ 
originated  in  their  dioceses  some  attempts  of  this  nature;  InI  j 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  such  a  wo^i 
There  was  within  the  whole  church  but  one  force  adeqoifti^ 
to  it,  and  that  was  the  court  of  Rome,  the  papacy.     It  ^ 
therefore,  not  long  ere  it  prevailed.     The  church   pai 
during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  into  its  fburtk  i 
state,  that  of  the  theocratical  or  monastical  church.     Thi  [ 
creator  of  this  new  form  of  church,  in  so  far  as  a 
create,  was  Gregory  VII. 

We  are  accustomed,  to  represent  to  ourselves  GregotJ 
VII.  as  a  man  who  wished  to  render  all  things  immov^ 
able,  as  an  adversary  to  intellectual  develc^ment  anl 
social  progress,  and  as  a  man  who  strove  to  maintain  Aa 
world  in  a  stationary  or  retrograding  system.  Nothing 
can  be  so  false.  Gregory  VII.  was  a  reformer  upon  tha 
plan  of  despotism,  as  were  Charlemagne  and  I  Peter  tha 
Gi*eat.  He,  in  the  ecclesiastical  order,  was  almost  what 
Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Peter  the  Great  in  Russia  were 
in  the  civil  order.  He  washed  to  reform  the  church,  and 
through  the  church  to  reform  society,  to  introduce  therein 
more  morality,  more  justice,  and  more  law — he  wished  to 
effect  this  through  the  holy  see,  and  to  its  profit. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  strove  to  subject  the  civil  worid 
to  the  church,  and  the  church  to  papacy,  with  an  aim  of 
reform  and  progress,  and  not  one  of  inunobility  or  retro- 
gression, an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  and  a  similar  move* 
mcnt,  was  prcKluced  in  the  heart  of  monasteries.  The  desire 
for  order,  discipline,  and  moral  strictness,  was  sealoudj 
shown.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Robert  de  Molome  intro- 
duced a  severe  order  at  Citeaux.     This  was  the  age  of  St. 
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rt  and  the  reform  of  the  prebendaTieitj  of  the  reform  of 
and  lastly^  of  the  great  refoi-m  uf  St,  Bernard.  A^^cnei-al 
t  reigDed  ia  the  monasteries;  the  old  monks  defended 
Ires,  declared  it  to  be  an  injurious  thing,  said  that 
iberly  was  in  danger,  that  the  manners  of  the  tiiDca 
)e  complied  with,  that  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
mitive  church,  and  treated  all  the  reformers  as  mad- 
reamers,  and  tyrants.  Open  the  history  of  Normandy, 
leric  VitaL  and  you  will  continually  njeet  with  these 
ints, 

therefore  seemed  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the 
,  to  its  unity  and  power.  While  papacy  sought  to 
poa  the  government  of  the  world,  and  while  monas^teries 
ed  themselves  in  a  moral  point  of  view^  some  powerful 
.  iaolated  men  claimed  for  human  reason  its  right  to  he 
sred  as  something  in  man,  and  its  right  to  interfere 
opinions.  The  greater  part  of  them  did  not  attack 
»d  doctrines  nor  i-eligious  creeds;  they  only  said  that 
had  a  right  to  test  them,  and  that  it  did  not  suffice 
ey  should  he  affirmed  vpon  aijthority.  John  Erigena, 
LHj  and  Ahftilard  were  the  interpreters  through  whom 
once  more  began  to  claim  her  inheritance ;  tliese  were 
t  authors  of  the  movement  of  liberty  which  is  associated 
ic  movement  of  reform  of  Hildebrand  and  St.  Bernard, 
we  seek  the  dominant  character  of  this  movement,  we 
9t  it  is  not  a  change  of  opinion,  or  a  revolt  against  the 
of  public  creeds — it  is  simply  the  right  of  reasoning 
I  on  the  behalf  of  reason.  The  pupils  of  Abailard 
lim,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  Introduction  to  Theo" 
ioT  philosophical  argument  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
supplicating  him  to  instruct  them,  not  to  repeat  what 
jht  tiiem,  but  to  understand  it;  because  nothing  can  be 
d  without  being  understood,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
things  which  neither  he  who  professes,  nor  those 
he  teaches,  can  understand.  .  .  •  .  To  what  purpose 
le  study  of  philosophy,  if  not  to  lead  to  the  study  of 
0  whom  all  things  should  be  referred?  With  what 
•e  the  faithful  permitted  to  read  the  writings  which 
'  the  age  and  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  unless  to  pre- 
lem  for  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
ry  capacity  for  defending  them?     In  this  view,  it  is 
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especially  necessary  to  be  aided  with  all  the  force  of  reascn, 
as  to  prevent,  upon  questions  so  diiheult  and  complicated 
are  those  which  form  the  object  of  the  Chnstian  faith,  tie] 
subtilties  of  its  enemies  from  easily  contriving  to  adultenAi| 
the  purity  of  our  faith." 

The  importance  of  this  first  attempt  at  liberty,  this 
generation  of  tiie  spirit  of  inquiry,  was  soon  felt.     AltliOQ^j 
occupied  in  reforming  herself,  the  church  did  not  the  " 
take  the  alarm.     She  immediately  declared  war  against 
new  reformers,  whose  methods  menaced  her  more  than 
doctrines. 

This  is  the  great  fact  which  shone  forth  at  the  end  of  flU; 
eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  t^velfth  century,  at  the  tins 
when  the  state  of  the  cliurch  was  that  of  the  theocratiGal  or 
monastic.  At  this  epoch,  for  the  first  time,  there  aroee  t 
struggle  between  the  clergy  and  the  free-thinkers.  Tha 
quarrels  of  Abailard  and  St.  Bernard,  the  councils  of  Soiasoni 
and  Sens,  where  Abailard  was  condemned,  are  nothing  YmaX 
the  expression  of  this  fact,  which  holds  so  important  a  poatiim 
in  the  history  of  modern  civilization.  It  was  the  prindpil^ 
circumstance  in  the  state  of  the  church  at  thet^velfth  centu]^] 
at  the  point  at  which  we  shall  now  leave  it.  \  ] 

At  the  same  time,  a  movement  of  a  different  natvf .  { 
was  produced,  the  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  dT;' 
the  boroughs.  Singular  inconsistency  of  rude  and  ignomit' 
manners  I  It  had  been  said  to  the  citizens  who  conqueroA 
their  liberty  with  so  much  passion,  that  there  were  men  who 
claimed  the  rights  of  human  reason,  the  right  of  free  inqniiy. 
— ^men  whom  the  church  treated  as  heretics — they  would  haTS 
instantly  stoned  or  burnt  them.  More  than  once  did  Abailard 
and  his  friends  run  this  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  those  TOJ 
writers  who  claimeil  the  rights  of  human  reason,  spoke  of  tM 
efforts  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  as  of  an 
abominable  disorder,  and  overthrow  of  society.  Between  tlM 
philosophical  and  the  communal  movement,  between  the 
political  and  the  rational  enfranchisement,  war  seemed  to  be 
declared.  Centuries  were  necessary  to  effect  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two  great  powers,  and  to  make  them  understand 
that  their  interests  were  in  common.  At  the  twelfth  centnzji 
they  had  nothing  in  common. 
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SEVENTH  LECTURE- 


\t  the  IptJturc^— Corap&rfltive  pictore  of  tUe  Btflte  of  the  borong^bu  nt 
twellUi  and  the  dgliteeutL  ceiutiry — Doulle  queation  — 1st,  The 
inchiftemftnt  of  the  borougLs-^State  of  tlia  towns  from  the  fiftli  lo 
«iih  iM!aturj- — ^Tlicir  deoity  Aad  jegeneratioii — Communal  inKTirrec- 
— Cliimerii^— SocirtJ  nnJ  inoml  effects  of  the  eufhiucbiMtmeut  of  tLe 
uglw — ^nd.  Iiitenird  povenmient  of  the  boiotTghs — Aa?teinblifis  of 
leo^de — MftsistmteB^Eligli  oiid  low  biiri^hprshEi) — DiTerBitj  of  the 
of  tbe  barougbH  in  ihe  Jiflferetjt  (.'onntrieii  of  Knrope. 

kve  conducted,  down  to  the  twelfth  cetitury,  the  history 
two  great  elements  of  civilization,  the  feudal  system 
i  church.  It  i^  the  third  of  these  fiindamental  elements^ 
I  the  boroughs,  which  we  now  have  to  trace  likewise 
X)  the  twelfth  century,  confining  ourselves  to  the  same 
s^hich  we  have  observed  in  the  other  two. 
shall  find  ourselves  differently  situated  with  regard  to 
roughs,  from  what  wo  were  with  regard  to  the  church 
feudal  system.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century, 
idal  system  and  the  church,  although  at  a  later  period 
qperienced  new  developments,  showed  themselves  almost 
te,  and  in  a  definitive  state;  we  have  watched  their 
increase,  and  maturity.  It  is  not  so  with  the  boroughs. 
only  at  the  end  of  the  epoch  which  now  occupies  us, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  they  take  up  any 
it  in  history;  not  but  that  before  then  they  had  a  history 
•ras  deserving  of  study;  nor  is  it  that  there  were  not 
sfore  this  epoch  traces  of  their  existence  ;  but  it  was 
the  eleventh  century  that  they  became  evidently  visible 
ihe  great  scene  of  the  world,  and  as  an  important 
t  of  modern  civilization.  Thus,  in  the  feudal  system 
3  church,  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  we  have 
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seen  the  effects  born  and  developed  from  tbe  causes, 
ever,  by  way  of  induction  or  conjecture,  we  have  deduced 
tain  principles  and  results,  we  have  been  able  to  verify  them 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts  themselves.  As  regards  the  borouj ' 
this  facility  fails  us;  we  are  present  only  at  their  birth. 
present  I  must  confine  myseli*  to  causes  and  origins. 
I  say  concerning  the  effects  of  the  existence  of  the  boroi 
and  their  influence  in  the  course  of  European  civilizatioiii 
shall  say  in  some  measure  by  way  of  anticipation.  I 
invoke  the  testimony  of  contemporaneous  and  known 
It  is  at  a  later  period,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
that  we  shall  see  the  boroughs  taking  their  developmenti 
institution  bearing  all  its  fruit,  and  history  proving  our 
tions.  I  dwell  upon  this  difference  of  situation  in  order 
anticipate  your  objections  against  the  incompleteness  and 
maturity  of  the  picture  which  I  am  about  to  offer  you.  I 
suppose,  that  in  1789,  at  the  time  of  the  commencemeiit 
the  terrible  regeneration  of  France,  a  burgher  of  the  tweUk^ 
century  had  suddenly  appeared  among  us,  and  that  he  hdtj 
been  given  to  read,  provided  he  knew  how,  one  of  ihl' 
pami)hlets  which  so  powerfully  agitated  mind;  for  example 
the  pamphlet  of  M.  Sieves — "Who  is  the  third  estateP 
His  eyes  fall  upon  this  sentence,  which  is  the  foaiida>; 
tion  of  the  pamphlet:  "The  third  estate  is  the  FreaA 
nation,  less  the  nobility  and  the  clergy."  I  ask  yon,  will 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  phrase  ui>on  the  mind  of  audi  a 
man?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  understand  it?  N<s  ha 
could  not  understand  the  words,  the  French  naiiany  becama 
thev  would  represent  to  him  no  fact  with  which  he 
acquainted,  no  fact  of  his  age  ;  and  if  he  understood  Iha 
phrase,  if  he  clearly  saw  in  it  this  sovereignty  attributed  to 
the  third  estate  above  all  society,  of  a  verity  it  would  appear 
to  him  mad,  im])ious,  such  would  be  its  contradiction  to  all 
that  he  had  s(^en,  to  all  his  ideas  and  sentiments. 

Now,  ask  this  astouished  burgher  to  follow  you  ;  lead  him 
to  one  of  the  French  borouglis  of  this  epoch,  to  KheimSa 
Beauvais,  Laon,  or  Noyon;  a  different  kind  of  astoniahmeat 
would  seize  him:  he  enters  a  town;  ho  sees  neither  towen^ 
nor  ramparts,  nor  burgher  militia  ;  no  means  of  defenee; 
all  is  open,  all  exposed  to  the  first  comer,  and  the  first  occu- 
pant.    The  burgher  would  doubt  the  safety  of  this  boroagh; 
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would  ih       it  w        and  ill-seoured.     He  penotrates 

» tlw  Intti.^*!  m^^  ^^v..      what  ii  poMing,  In  what  man- 

k  ii  goraniedt  and  woaft  are  ha  inhabitanti.     Th^ 

tdaa,  tkat  beyond  the  walla  there  ia  a  power  which 

I  tboBi  at  pleaMirey  withont  their  oomenti  which  oonvokea 

>  mitttiai  and  aenda  it  to  war,  withont  their  roice  in  the 

He  ipeaka  to  them  of  maoiatratef,  of  the  mnyor, 

kof  tiie  aUermen;  and  he  heara  that  the  burghers  do  not 

I  them.  He  leama  that  the  aifaira  of  the  borough  are 

deeided  in  the  boroush;  but  that  a  man  belonging  to 

kiag^  an  intendant,  adminiBten  them,  alone  and  at  a 

I.     Furthermore,  t        will  tell  him  that  the  inhn- 

have  not  the  riglit  of  assembling  and  deliberating 

men  upon  matters  which  concern  themi  that  thoy 

B«rtr  summoned  to  the  public  place  by  the  bell  of 

V  elMmh*    The  burgher  of  the  twelfth  century  would 

_)  aanfnunfliiil     Firsti  he  was  stupified  and  dismayed  at  tlie 

Emt  and  importance  that  the  communal  nation,  the 
eatale,  attributed  to  itself;  and  now  he  iinds  it  on 
a  hearthstone,  in  a  state  ot  servitude,  weakness,  and 
■Mtntity,  far  worse  thnn  anything  which  he  Imd  pxpn- 
rienoeci.  tir  pannes  from  one  Hp(>('tn<!lo  to  nnotiicr  utterly 
Kflbrent,  from  tho  view  of  a  MovenMgn  burghership  to  that 
rf  one  entirely  powerU'HS.  How  would  you  have  him  coni- 
jpehend  this,-— reconcile  it,  mo  that  his  mind  be  not  ovor- 


Let  UH,  burghers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  go  back  to  th^. 
twelfth,  and  be  prrscmt  at  un  exactly  correnponding  donbh; 
spectacle.  Wht^never  we  r<>gard  the  general  aifairs  of  n 
eountry,  its  state,  government,  the  whole  society,  we  Hhiill 
see  no  burghern,  hear  speuk  of  none;  they  interfem  in 
nothing,  and  are  quite  unimportant.  And  not  only  have 
thej  no  importance  in  the  state,  but  if  we  would  know  what 
they  think  of  their  situation,  and  how  they  npeak  of  it,  mid 
wnt  th<Mr  position  in  regard  to  their  relation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France  in  general  is  in  their  own  eyes,  we  Hiinll  find 
Ib  tlndr  Inngiuige  an  extraordinary  timidity  and  humility. 
Their  anei<'nt  nuisters,  the  U)rdM,  from  whom  they  forced 
their  frnnehiHes,  tn*at  them,  at  leost  in  words,  witii  a  luuifriiti- 
ncas  which  confoundH  us;  but  it  neither  aMtuninheH  nor  irri- 
tates tliem. 
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Let  us  enter  into  the  borough  itself;  let  us  see  what 
there.  The  scene  changes;  we  are  in  a  kind  of  fortified  jkm\ 
defended  by  armed  burghers:  these  burghers  tax  theinsdvttk 
elect  their  magistrates,  judge  and  punish,  and  assemble  m: 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  their  affairs.  All  comet^' 
these  assemblies;  they  make  war  on  their  own  account 
their  lord;  and  they  have  a  militia.  In  a  word,  thej  goroi 
themselves;  they  are  sovereigns.  This  is  the  same  oontnil 
which,  in  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  miMh 
astonished  the  burgher  of  the  twelfth;  it  is  only  the  parti 
that  are  changed.  In  the  latter,  the  burgher  nation  is  al^  tka 
borough  nothing;  in  the  former,  the  burghership  is  nothing 
the  borough  everything. 

Assuredly,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth  centuiyy 
many  things  must  have  passed — many  extraordinary  evenly 
and  many  revolutions  have  been  accomplished,  to  bring  aboa^ 
in  the  existence  of  a  social  class,  so  enormous  a  change. 
Despite  this  change,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  timed 
estate  of  1789  was,  politically  speaking,  the  descendant  and 
heir  of  the  corporations  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  Frendi 
nation,  so  haughty  and  ambitious,  which  raises  its  preten- 
sions so  high,  which  so  loudly  proclaims  its  sovereignty, 
which  pretends  not  only  to  regenerate  and  govern  itself,  bat 
to  govern  and  regenerate  the  world,  undoubtedly  descends^ 
principally  at  least,  from  the  burghers  who  obscurely  thoo^ 
courageously  revolted  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  sole 
end  of  escaping  in  some  corner  of  the  land  from  the  obacnre 
tyranny  of  the  lords. 

Most  assuredly  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the  boroughs  in 
the  twelfth  century  that  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  such 
u  metamorphosis:  it  was  accomplished  and  had  its  causes 
in  the  events  which  succeeded  it  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  century;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  meet  it  in  its  pro- 
gression. Still  tlie  origin  of  the  third  estate  has  played  an 
important  part  in  its  history;  although  we  shall  not Und  there 
the  secret  of  its  destiny,  we  shall,  at  least,  find  its  germ:  finr 
what  it  was  at  first  is  again  found  in  what  it  has  beoomey 
perhaps,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  appearances  wonld 
allow  of  our  presuming.  A  picture,  even  an  incomplete  one, 
of  the  state  of  the  boroughs  in  the  twelfth  century,  will,  I 
think,  leave  you  convinced  of  this. 
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The  better  to  understand  this  state,  it  is  necessary  to 
eonsider  the  boroughs  from  two  principal  points  of  view. 
There  are  two  great  questions  to  resolve:  the  first,  that  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  itself — the  question 
liow  the  revolution  was  operated,  and  from  what  causes — ^what 
dumge  it  brought  into  the  situation  of  the  burghers,  what 
effidct  it  has  had  upon  society  in  general,  upon  the  other 
duses,  and  upon  the  state.  The  second  question  relates 
only  to  the  government  of  the  boroughs,  the  internal  condition 
of  the  enfnmchised  towns,  the  relations  of  the  burghers 
tmong  themselves,  and  the  principles,  forms,  and  manners 
which  dominated  in  the  cities. 

It  is  from  these  two  sources,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
change  introduced  into  the  social  condition  of  the  burghers, 
end  on  the  other,  from  their  internal  government  and  their 
ffynrwwnnnl  condition,  that  all  their  influence  upon  modern 
etviUsation  originated.  There  are  no  facts  produced  by  this 
inflnenoe,  but  which  should  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
these  causes.  When,  therefore,  we  shall  have  summed  them 
vpj  when  we  thoroughly  understand,  on  one  side,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  boroughs,  and  on  the  other,  the  government 
of  the  boroughs,  we  shall  be  in  possession,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  two  keys  to  their  liistory. 

Lastly,  1  shall  say  a  word  concerning  the  various  state  of 
the  borougiis  throughout  Europe.  The  facts  which  I  am 
about  to  place  before  you  do  not  apply  indilierently  to  all 
the  boroughs  of  the  twelftii  century,  to  tiie  boroughs  of  Italy, 
Spain,  England,  or  France;  there  are  certainly  some  which  be- 
long to  all,  but  the  differences  are  great  and  important.  1  shall 
point  them  out  in  passing ;  we  shall  again  encounter  them  in  a 
later  period  of  civilization,  and  we  will  then  investigate  them 
more  closely. 

To  understand  the  enfranchisement  of  the  boroughs,  it  is 
necessary  to  recal  to  your  minds  what  was  the  state  of  the 
towns  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century — from  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
munal revolution.  Here,  I  repeat,  the  differences  were  very 
great;  the  state  of  the  towns  varied  prodigiously  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe;  still  there  are  general  facts 
which  may  be  affirmed  of  almost  all  towns;  and  I  shall 
try  to  confine  myself  to  them.  Wlien  I  depart  from  this 
restriction,  what  I   say   more   especially  will  apply  to  the 

K 
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boroughs  of  Franco,  and  particulorlj  to  the  boroughs  of  the 
north  of  France,  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire.  TbiM 
will  be  the  prominent  points  in  the  pioture  which  I  lUB 
attempt  to  trace. 

Alkr  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire,  from  the  fifth  to  As 
tentli  century,  the  condition  of  the  towns  was  one  nridMr 
of  servitude  nor  liberty.  One  runs  the  same  risk  in  Ihi 
employment  of  words,  that  I  spoke  of  the  other  daj  in  its 
painting  of  men  and  events.  ^Vhen  a  society  and  a  ~ 
has  long  existed,  the  words  take  a  complete^  d< 
and  precise  sense,  a  legal  and  official  sense^  in  a 
Time  has  introduced  into  the  sense  of  each  term  a  mnltitnii 
of  ideas,  which  arise  the  moment  that  it  is  pronounced,  and 
which,  not  belonging  to  the  same  date,  are  not  applioiUi 
alike  to  all  times.  For  example,  the  words  serrAide  and 
liberty  qaVl  to  our  minds  in  the  present  day  ideas  infinitd|f 
more  precise  and  complete  than  the  corresponding  fadi  of 
the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  centuries.  K  we  say  that,  at  tta 
eighth  century,  the  towns  were  in  a  state  of  liberty,  we  Mj 
far  too  much;  in  tlie  present  day  we  attach  a  sense  to  As 
word  lihertyy  which  does  not  represent  the  fact  of  the  eighA 
century.  AVe  shall  fall  into  the  some  error  if  we  saj  that 
the  towns  were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  because  the  werl 
implies  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  municipal  fiuats  of 
that  period. 

I  repeat  that,  at  that  time,  the  towns  were  neither  in  a 
of  servitude  nor  liberty;  they  suffered  all  the  ills  which 
pany  weakness;  they  wore  a  prey  to  the  violence  and 
tinual  depredations  of  the  strong;  but  yet,  despite  all 
fearful  disorders,  despite  their  impoverishment  and  depopn* 
lation,  the  towns  had  preserveil,  and  did  still  preserve  a 
certain  importance:  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  dergj,  a 
bishop,  who  by  the  great  exercise  of  power  and  his  influenca 
upon  tlie  population,  served  as  a  connecting  link  between 
them  and  Uieir  conquerors,  and  thus  maintained  the  town  in 
a  kind  of  independence,  and  covered  it  with  the  shidd  ef 
religion.  Moreover,  there  remained  in  the  towns  aaai^ 
wrecks  of  Roman  institutions.  One  meets  at  this  epoch  (and 
many  facts  of  this  nature  have  been  collected  by  M.M.  ds 
Savigny  and  UuUman,  MademoiseUe  de  L^sardi&re^  te.) 
with  frequent  convocations  of  the  senate,  of  the  curia;  there 
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tjon  made  of  public  aftsiemblii'Fj  and  nmnicJp/il  mngifl- 

THe  affaire  of  the  rivil  ordfti\  wtlJr^,  ^rant*,  and  a 

ide  of  iLcU  of  civil  life^  were  lenraliBtirl  in  the  mm  by 

Mtntteit  OA  waH  the  Cfu^e  iti  the  Rpman  niuniri]>atity. 

Mtail^f  urbftii  activity  and  lih^rt^r,  it  i5  true,  ^rrtflually 

MfotL  Barbttrtjatm,  disfmler,  (iiid  alw^ftyH  increflf^inja;  mix* 

s,  «oceloro.t(5fl  the  dupopulQtifjM*    The  e^^tablishnfuint  of 

Iteiiof  thfi  land  in  tho  tkitoX  districts,  and  tht^  growing 

deranoe  of  agrit*nlninil  lifn,  wore  new  eausei  of  decay 

trtwnft*      'llie   hinhopfl    lh^^m*alve8^  when    thoy  had 

1  the  frame  of  feadftlinm,  [daced  le^   importance  on 

mnicijml  exiatcnee*    Finally,  when  feudalism  had  eom" 

ttiutnphed,  the  towQfl»  without  iklUng  into  the  «er?^l- 

*  aerfflt  found  themaclve*  fiitirely  in  the  hands  of  a  lord» 

d  withiji  Aome  fief,  and  i*obbeil  of  all  tlie  independeneo 

had  been  left  to  them,  ev<?n   in  the  most  barbarous 

in  the  first  agea  of  the  invasion*      So  that  ft'om  the 

OTtury,  down  to  the  time  of  th*i  eomplote  organization 

laliiamf  tlift  condition  of  the  towns  was  always  upon  the 

a. 

en  ooec  feudaliam  weia  thoroughly  eAtftbltihed,  when 
nan  had  taken  his  place,  and  was  settled  upon  his  land, 
the  wandering  life  had  ceased,  after  some  time  the 
•gain  began  to  acquire  some  importance,  and  to  display 
lome  activity.  It  is,  as  you  know,  with  human  activity 
h  the  fecundity  of  the  earth;  from  the  time  that  com- 
1  eeaxes,  it  reappears  and  makes  everything  germinate 
ourish.  With  the  least  glimpse  of  order  and  peace, 
ikes  hope,  and  with  hope  goes  to  work.  It  was  thus 
ht  towns;  the  moment  that  feudalism  was  a  little  fixed, 
rants  sprang  up  among  the  fief-holders,  a*  certain  taste 
POgress  and  amelioration;  to  supply  this  want,  a  little 
mee  and  industry  reappeared  in  the  towns  of  thdr 
III  riches  and  population  returned  to  them;  slowly,  it  is 
bat  itiil  they  returned.  Among  the  drcomstances  which 
kated  thereto,  one,  I  think,  is  too  litde  regarded;  this 
a  right  of  sanctuary  in  the  churches.  Before  the 
gh«  had  established  themselves,  before  their  strength 
Mr  ramparts  enabled  them  to  offer  an  asylum  to  the 
ad  population  of  the  country,  when  as  yet  they  had  no 
'  kat  that  afforded  by  the  church,  this  sufllced  to  draw 
k2 
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into  the  towns  many  unhappy  fugitives.  They  came  to 
shelter  themselves  in  or  around  the  church;  and  it  was  not 
only  the  case  with  the  inferior  class,  with  serfs  and  boorsi  who 
sought  safety,  but  often  with  men  of  importance,  rich  outlawii 
The  chronicles  of  tlio  time  ai*e  tilled  with  examples  of  tU  . 
nature.  One  sees  men,  formerly  powerful  themselves,  punuid 
by  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  or  even  by  the  king  ninud^ 
wlio  abandon  their  domains,  carrying  with  them  all  they  cUft 
shut  themselves  up  within  a  town,  and  putting  thenuielTii 
under  the  protection  of  the  church,  become  citizens.  These 
kind  of  refugees  have  not  been,  I  think,  without  their  infla- 
euco  u))on  tlie  progress  of  the  towns;  they  introduced  into 
them  riches,  and  elements  of  a  superior  population  to  die 
mass  of  their  inhabitants.  Besides,  who  knows  not»  Aal 
when  once  an  association  is  in  part  formed,  men  flock  to 
it,  both  because  they  find  more  safety,  and  also  for  the  men 
sake  of  that  sociability  which  never  leaves  them? 

By  the  concurrence  of  all  these  causes,  after  the  feudal 
government  was  in  some  manner  regulated,  the  towns  regained 
a  little  strength.  Their  security,  however,  did  not  return  to 
them  in  the  same  proportion.  The  wandering  life  had  ceaae^ 
it  is  true,  but  the  wandering  life  had  been  for  the  conqueronb 
for  the  new  proprietors  of  the  soil,  a  principal  means  of  eatft" 
fying  their  passions.  When  they  had  wished  to  pillage^  thqf 
made  an  excursion,  they  went  to  a  distance  to  seek  anotibflP 
fortune,  another  domain.  When  eacli  was  nearly  established 
when  it  became  necessary  to  renounce  this  conquering  Ta* 
grancy,  there  was  no  cessation  of  their  avidity,  their  inormnalB 
wants,  nor  their  violent  desires.  Tlieir  weight,  then,  ftU  on 
the  people  nearest  at  hand,  upon  the  towns.  Instead  of  goh^ 
to  a  distance  to  pillage,  they  pillaged  at  home.  The  ertXNT* 
tions  of  the  nobility  upon  the  burgesses  were  redoubled  firam 
the  commencement  of  the  tontli  centur}'.  Whenever  the  pio- 
prietor  of  a  domain  in  which  a  town  was  situated  had  any  fli 
of  avance  to  satisfy,  it  was  uiwn  the  burgesses  that  he  exer- 
cised his  violence.  This,  above  all,  was  the  epoch  in  whick 
the  complaints  of  the  burgesses  against  tlie  absolute  want  of 
security  of  commerce,  burst  forth.  The  merchantSi  after 
having  made  their  journeys,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  tbdr 
towns  in  peace;  the  roads  and  approaches  were  inceaaaatb 
beset  by  the  lord  and  his  followers.    The  time  at  whUa 
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indnstrj  was  recommencing,  was  exactly  that  in  which 
iecmity  was  most  wanting*  Nothing  can  irritate  a  man  more 
tfwn  being  thus  interfered  with  in  his  work,  and  despoiled  of 
tte  frnHs  which  he  had  promised  himself  from  it.  He  is  far 
akfore  annoyed  and  enrag^  than  when  harassed  in  an  existence 
#feidi  has  been  some  time  fixed  and  monotonous,  when  that 
iteieii  18  carried  from  him  has  not  been  the  result  of  his 
.itam  aetivi^has  not  excited  in  his  bosom  all  the  pleasures 
If  liope.  xliere  is,  in  the  progressive  movement  towards 
'^  of  a  man  or  a  population,  a  principle  of  resistance 

iigiiatioe  and  violence  far  more  energetic  than  in 
odier  sitoation. 

tiiien,  was  the  position  of  the  towns  during  the  tenth 
;  ibey  had  more  strength,  more  importance,  more 
tad  more  interests  to  defend.  At  the  same  time,  it 
than  ever  necessary  to  defend  them,  because  this 
alreiigth,  these  interests,  these  riches,  became  an  object  of 
ikcTf  to  the  lords.  The  danger  and  evil  increased  with  the 
OmoM  of  resisting  them.  Moreover,  the  feudal  system  gave 
to  an  those  who  participated  in  it  the  example  of  continued 
resistance;  it  never  presented  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  an 
oiganised  government,  capable  of  ruling  and  quelling  all  by 
imposing  its  single  intervention.  It  offered,  on  the  contrary, 
Ae  continuous  spectacle  of  the  individual  will  refusing  sub- 
idssion.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  position  of  the 
possessors  of  fiefs  towards  their  superiors,  of  the  lesser  lords 
towards  the  greater;  so  that  at  the  moment  when  the  towns 
were  tormented  and  oppressed,  when  they  had  new  and  most 
important  interests  to  sustain,  at  that  moment  they  had  before 
dieir  eyes  a  continual  lesson  of  insuiTCCtion.  The  feudal 
ijstem  has  rendered  one  service  to  humanity,  that  of  inces- 
sutly  showing  to  men  the  individual  will  in  the  full  display 
of  its  energy.  The  lesson  prospered:  in  spite  of  their  weakness, 
in  Bpite  of  the  infinite  inequality  of  condition  between  them 
•ad  their  lords,  the  towns  arose  in  insurrection  on  all  sides. 

It  is  difiicult  to  assign  an  exact  date  to  this  event.  It  is 
generally  said,  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  commons  com- 
nenced  in  the  eleventh  century;  but,  in  all  great  events,  how 
nany  unhappy  and  unknown  efibrts  occur,  before  tho.  one 
whidi  succeeds!  In  all  things,  to  accomplish  its  designs, 
Providence  lavishly  expends  courage,  virtues,  sacrifices,  in  a 
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word,  man  himself;  and  it  is  only  after  an  unknown  niim\ 
unrecorded  labours,  after  a  host  of  noble  hearts  have 
cumbed  in  discouragement,  convinced  that  their  cauae  I 
it  is  only  then  that  the  cause  triumphs.  It  dov 
happened  thus  with  the  commons.  Doubtless,  in  the  e 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  there  were  many  attempts  at  i 
ance,  and  movements  towards  enfranchisement,  whic 
only  were  unsuccessful,  but  of  which  the  memory  ren 
alike  without  gloiy  or  success.  It  is  true,  however 
these  attempts  have  influenced  posterior  events;  they 
mated  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  prepen 
way  for  the  great  insurrection  of  the  eleventh  century. 

I  say  designedly,  insurrection.  The  enfranchisenn 
the  commons  in  the  eleventh  century  was  the  fruit  of  i 
table  insurrection,  and  a  veritable  war,  a  war  declared ' 
population  of  the  towns  against  their  lords.  The  fir 
which  is  always  met  with  in  such  histories,  is  the  rising 
burgesses,  who  arm  themselves  with  the  first  thing  that 
to  hand;  the  expulsion  of  the  followers  of  the  lord  wb( 
come  to  put  in  force  some  extortion;  or  it  is  an  entc 
against  the  castle;  these  are  always  the  characteristics  * 
war.  If  the  insurrection  fails,  what  is  done  by  the  conqi 
He  orders  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  raised  I 
citizens,  not  only  round  the  town  but  round  each  housa 
sees  at  the  time  of  the  confederation,  after  having  promi 
act  in  common,  and  after  taking  the  oath  of  mutual  ai 
first  act  of  the  citizen  is  to  fortify  himself  within  his 
Some  boroughs,  of  which  at  this  day  the  name  is  ei 
obscure,  as,  for  example,  the  little  borough  of  Veie 
Nivemois,  maintained  a  very  long  and  energetic  st 
against  their  lord.  Victory  fell  to  the  abbot  of  Veself 
immediately  enjoined  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
citizen's  houses;  the  names  of  many  are  preserved,  whoi 
tified  houses  were  thus  immediately  destroyed. 

Let  us  enter  the  interior  of  the  habitations  of  our  ano 
let  us  study  the  mode  of  their  construction  and  the  li 
life  which  they  suggest;  all  is  devoted  to  war,  all  lu 
character  of  war. 

This  is  the  construction  of  a  citizen's  house  in  the  t 
century,  as  far  as  we  can  follow  it  out:  there  were 
rally  three  fioors,  with  one  room  upon  each  fioor;  the 
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Tountl  floor  was  tlic  common  rooin^  where  the  foniiJy 
uir  lucuU;  tlio  lifHt  floor  waa  very  hi^h  up,  by  way 
rity  ;  tliiA  is  the  moat  reiuurkuhle  characterUtic 
Doni»truction.  On  tliiB  /l<mr  ^va^  tht";  vooui  wliicb 
<;ti  and  hia  wife  inhahited.  Tht^  hout<e  wan  alinoat 
laakAd  by  a  tower  at  tlie  angle^  j^mierally  <if  u  Aquaro 
aothfiir  symptom  of  wiu-,  u  inrunEi  of  dc^rinjt-o.  Oii 
ad  flofir  wa^  a  rooiiif  tbo  ueito  of  wltiidi  ih  doubtful,  but 
robably  tiyrvf^d  fur  the  cltHdren,  und  tli«  rrst  of  thu 

Above,  very  oi\eD,  was  u,  smalt  [datftirm,  oviduntly 
I  for  a  pluce  of  observation.  XIkx  wliide  *x>n  fit  ruction 
lou&e  augge^^tJi  war,     This»  was  tlic  cvidciit  cluiractcr, 

nuine  oi'  tlie  movement  which  produced  the  enfrwi* 
ut  oi"  the  commons. 

i  war  haft  k^tod  a  certain  time^  whoever  maybe  tlia 
iDt  powers,  il  nocessarily  leads  to  peace*  The  trofttjc^ 
between  the  commons  and  their  adversaries  were  tho 
,  The  borough  charters  are  mere  treaties  of  peace 
the  burgesHes  and  their  lonL 

asurrectioii  waa  general*  Wlien  I  aay  ^eneral^  1  do 
&  that  there  wu  union  or  couUtion  bt^tween  all  tho 
in  a  country:  far  from  it.  The  situation  of  the  com- 
ys  almost  everywhere  the  same;  they  were  everywhere 
to  the  same  danger,  afflicted  with  the  same  evil, 
acquired  almost  the  same  means  of  resistance  and  de- 
ey  employed  them  at  nearly  the  same  epoch.  Example, 
'  have  done  something,  and  the  success  of  one  or  two 
I  may  have  been  contagious.  The  charters  seem 
BS  to  have  been  drawn  after  the  same  pattern;  that  of 
for  example,  served  as  a  model  for  those  of  Beauvais, 
itin,  &c.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  example  had 
influence  as  has  been  supposed.  Communioationg 
ficult  and  rare,  and  hearsay  vague  and  transient;  it 
likely  that  the  insurrection  was  the  result  of  a  similar 
f  and  of  a  general  and  spontaneous  movement.  When 
neral,  I  mean  to  say  that  it  took  place  almost  every- 
br,  I  repeat,  that  the  movement  was  not  unanimous 
oerted,  all  was  special  and  local :  each  borough  was 
t  against  its  lord  upon  its  own  account;  all  passed  in 
locality, 
icissitudes  of  the  struggle  were  great.    Not  only  did 
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success  alternate,  but  even  when  peace  seemed  esttbUihel, 
after  the  charter  had  been  sworn  to  by  each  party,  it  wm 
violated  and  eluded  in  every  way.     The  kings  played  a  graft 
part  in  the  alternations  of  this  struggle.     Of  this  I  shall  apok 
in  detail  when  I  treat  of  royalty  itself.     Its  inflaenoe  in  At: 
movement  of  communal  enfranchisement  has  been  some  ' 
praised,   perhaps  too  highly;  sometimes,  I  think,  too 
undervalued,  and  sometimes  denied.   I  shall  confine  myself  ili 
present  to  saying  that  it  frequently  interfered,  sometimw ' 
yoked  by  the  boroughs  and  sometimes  by  the  lords;  Hui  W 
has  often  played  contrary  parts;  that  it  has  acted 
on  one  principle,  sometimes  on  another;  that  it  has  im< 
changed  its  intentions,  designs,  and  conduct;  but  thmt» 
the  whole,  it  has  done  much,  and  with  more  of  good  thn  of 
evil  effect. 

Despite  these  vicissitudes,  despite  the  continual  v: 
of  the  charters,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  boroughs 
summated  in  the  twelfth  century.  All  Europe,  and 
France,  which  for  a  century  had  been  covered  with 
tions,  was  covered  with  charters  more  or  less  favooraUe;  Al 
corporations  enjoyed  them  with  more  or  less  security,  bat  id' 
they  enjoyed  them.  The  fact  prevailed,  and  the  right  m 
established.  i 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  discover  the  immediate  resnlti  d 
this  great  fact,  and  what  changes  it  introduced  into  the  QQ»* 
dition  of  the  burgesses,  in  the  midst  of  society. 

In  the  first  place,  it  changed  nothing,  at  least  not  in  fli' 
commencement,  in  the  relations  of  the  burgesses  withfli 
general  government  of  the  country — ^with  what  we  of  fll 
present  day  call  the  state;  they  interfered  no  more  in  it  Hm 
heretofore:  all  remained  local,  inclosed  within  the  limits  €t 
the  fief. 

One  circumstance,  however,  should  modify  this  assertioa: 
a  bond  now  began  to  be  established  between  the  citiaens  sai 
the  king.  At  times,  the  burgesses  had  invoked  the  aid  of  tta 
king  against  their  lord,  or  Ms  guarantee,  when  the  chacrtv 
was  promised  or  sworn  to.  At  other  times,  the  lords  had  ia- 
vok^  the  judgment  of  the  king  between  themselves  and  the 
citizens.  At  the  demand  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  partieib 
in  a  multitude  of  different  causes,  royalty  had  interfered  in  Aa 
quarrel ;  from  thence  resulted  a  frequent  relation,  and  som^ 
times  a  rather  intimate  one,  between  the  burgesses  and  flie 
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f.  It  was  hj  this  relation  that  the  bui^esses  npproiiched 
centre  of  the  state,  and  begau  to  have  a  connex^iou  with 
pneral  j^overnmenL 

Fotwithstuiding  thut  all  remained  locaJ,  a  new  and 
rftl  claaj*  wag  created  by  the  enfranchisement.  No 
tiun  bad  existed  between  the  citizens;  they  had,  as  a 
,  no  common  and  public  eJtistence.  But  the  counUy 
ftUad  with  men  in  the  same  situation,  haiing  the  same 
BSte,  and  the  same  manners^  between  whom  a  c<?rlain 
and  unity  could  not  fail  ol'  being  gradually  established, 
h  should  give  rise  to  the  hourgeokie.  The  formation  of 
lAt  social  class,  the  boiu*geoisieT  was  the  necessary  re&ult 
e  local  enfranchisement  of  the  burghers. 
juus^t  not  be  imagined  that  this?  clasa  was  at  thi^  time 
■which  it  has  since  become.  Not  only  has  its  situation 
sod,  but  its  elements  were  entirely  different:  in  the 
Bth  century  it  con&isted  almost  entirely  of  merchants, 
Ire  carrying  on  a  petty  commerce,  and  of  small  proprietors 
r  of  land  or  houses,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
bown.  Three  centuries  alter,  the  bourgeoisie  compre- 
ied  besides,  advocates,  physicians,  learned  men  of  all 
^  and  alt  the  local  magistrates.  The  bourgeoisie  was 
ted  gradually,  and  of  very  dilierent  elements;  as  a  general 
1^,  in  its  history  no  account  is  given  of  its  saccession  or 
rsi^.  Wherever  the  bourgeoisie  is  spoken  of,  it  seems 
)  supposed  that  at  all  epochs  it  was  composed  of  the  same 
ents.  This  is  an  absurd  supposition.  It  is  perhaps  in 
Bversity  of  its  composition  at  different  epochs  of  history 
we  should  look  for  the  secret  of  its  destiny.  So  long  as 
I  not  include  magistrates  nor  men  of  letters,  so  long  as  it 
not  what  it  became  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  possessed 
ler  the  same  importance  nor  the  same  character  in  the 
li  To  comprehend  the  vicissitudes  of  its  fortune  and 
ii^:it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  its  bosom  the  successive 
if  new  professions,  new  moral  positions,  and  a  new  in- 
Itnal  state.  In  the  twelfth  century,  I  repeat,  it  was  com- 
liof  only  the  small  merchants,  who  retired  into  the 
•;«fter  having  made  their  purchases  and  sales,  and  of  the 
nelors  of  houses  and  small  domains  who  had  fixed  their 
fliiee  there.  Here  we  see  the  European  burgher  class 
I  first  elements. 
le  third  great  consequence  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
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commons  was  the  contest  of  classes,  a  contest  which  oa 
stitutes  the  fact  itself,  and  which  fills  modem  histoiy.  Mods 
Europe  was  bom  from  the  struggle  of  the  Tarious  cUmm 
society.  Elsewhere,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this  stngi 
led  to  very  diiferent  results:  in  Asia,  for  example^  one  d 
completely  triumphed,  and  the  government  of  castes  sueeMi 
to  that  of  classes,  and  society  sunk  into  immobility.  Tin 
Grod,  none  of  this  has  happened  in  Europe.  Neitiier  of 
classes  has  been  able  to  conquer  or  subdue  the  oihin; 
struggle,  instead  of  becoming  a  principle  of  immobilitji 
been  a  cause  of  progress;  the  relations  oftheprinoipdldii 
among  themselves,  the  necessity  under  which  they  bi 
themselves  of  combating  and  yielding  by  turns;  the  varifll: 
their  interests  and  passions,  the  desire  to  conquer  without 
power  to  satisfv  it;  from  (dl  this  has  arisen  perhaps  the  n 
energetic  and  fertile  principle  of  the  development  of  Eunof 
civilization.  The  classes  have  incessantly  struggled;  t 
detested  each  other ;  an  utter  diversity  of  dtoatiQii, 
interests,  and  of  manners,  produced  between  them  aprofe 
moral  hostility:  and  yet  they  have  progressivelv  approiC 
nearer,  come  to  an  understanding,  and  assimilated;  ei 
European  nation  has  seen  the  birth  and  development  ii 
bosom  of  a  certain  universal  spirit,  a  certain  communit 
interests,  ideas,  and  sentiments,  which  have  triumphed  < 
diversity  and  war.  In  France,  for  example,  in  the  B6^ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  social  and  moral  m 
ration  of  the  classes  was  still  very  profound;  yet  the  Ai 
was  advancing;  still,  without  doubt,  at  that  time  there  w 
veritable  French  nation,  not  an  exclusive  class,  but  w 
embraced  them  all,  and  in  which  all  were  animated  1 
certain  sentiment  in  common,  having  a  common  social  e 
encc,  strongly  impressed,  iu  a  word,  mth  nationality.  T 
from  the  bosom  of  variety,  enmity,  and  war,  has  arise 
modem  Europe  the  national  unity  so  striking  in  the  pri 
day,  and  which  tends  to  develop  and  refine  itself,  from 
to  day,  with  still  greater  brilliancy. 

Such  are  the  great  external,  apparent,  and  social  efieo 
the  revolution  which  at  present  occupies  us.  Let  us  inv 
gate  its  moral  eifects,  what  changes  it  brought  about  ix 
soul  of  the  citizens  themselves,  what  they  became,  whs 
fact,  they  necessarily  became  morally  in  their  new  situat 
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h  a  fact  by  whicli  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
itemplating  the  relation  of  the  burghers  towards  the 
CDcral,  the  government  of  the  state,  and  the  general 
of  the  country,  not  only  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
tibaequent  ages;  I  mean  the  prodigious  timidity  of 
ns,  theii*  humility,  the  exceasivt;  modiiiistj  of  their 
la  as  to  the  government  of  the  country,  aud.  the 
rith  which  they  contented  themselves*  Notliing  i^ 
Dig  them  of  the  true  political  spirit,  which  aspires  to 

reform^  and  govern ;  nothing  which  gives  pi-oof  of 
of  thought,  or  grandeur  of  ambition ;  one  might  call 
ninded,  honest,  freed  men, 

are  but  two  soui-ces  in  the  sphere  of  politics  from 
iatness  of  ambition  or  firmness  of  thought  can  arise, 
saary  to  have  either  the  tweling  of  immense  import- 
freat  power  exercised  upon  the  destiny  of  otherj*, 
vast  extent— or  else  it  is  necessary  to  bear  within 
feeling  of  complete  individual  independence,  a  con- 
.  one's  own  liberty,  a  conviction  of  a  destiny  fon^ign 
,  but  that  of  the  man  himself.  To  one  or  other  of 
3  conditions  seem  to  belong  boldness  of  thought, 

of  timbition^  the  desire  of  acting  in  an  enlarged 
id  of  obtaining  great  results. 
r  one  nor  the  other  of  these  conditions  entered  into 
tion  of  the  burghers  of  the  middle  ages.  Theses 
ire  just  seen,  were  only  important  to  themselves; 
cised  no  sensible  influence  beyond  their  own  town, 
he  state  in  general.     Nor  could  they  have  any  great 

of  individual  independence.  It  was  in  vain  that 
laered,  in  vain  that  they  obtained  a  charter.  The 
a  town,  in  comparing  himself  with  the  inferior  lord 
t  near  him,  and  who  had  just  been  conquered,  was 
»8  sensible  of  his  extreme  inferiority;  he  was  not 
h  the  haughty  sentiment  of  independence  whick 
the  proprietor  of  the  fief;  he  held  not  his  portion 

from  himself  alone,  but  from  his  association  with 

difBicult  and  precarious  succour.  Hence  that  cha- 
reserve,  of  timidity  of  spirit,  of  retiring  modesty, 
ility  of  language,  even  in  conjunction  with  a  firm- 
mduct,  which  is  so  deeply  imprinted  in  the  life  of 
18,  not  only  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  even  of  their 
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descendants.  They  had  no  taste  for  great  enterprises;  tal 
when  fate  forced  them  among  them,  thej  were  uneasy  ni 
embarrassed;  the  responsibility  annoyed  them;  they  feU  Ail 
they  were  out  of  their  sphere  of  action,  and  wished  to  letaHt 
to  it;  they  therefore  treated  on  moderate  terms.  ThosoM 
finds  in  the  course  of  European  history,  especially  of  fVaao^ 
that  the  bourgeoisie  has  b^n  esteemed,  considered,  flatten^ 
and  even  respected,  but  rarely  feared;  it  has  rarefy  prodocei 
upon  its  adversaries  an  impression  of  a  great  and  haogfay 
power,  of  a  truly  political  power.  There  is  nothing  to  W 
surprised  at  in  this  weakness  of  the  modem  bomgedMi 
its  principal  cause  lay  in  its  very  origin,  and  in  the  uiiim 
stances  of  its  enfranchisement,  which  I  have  just  plaflai 
before  you.  A  high  ambition,  independently  of  social  tm* 
ditions,  enlargement  and  firmness  of  poUtioal  thmiglit^te 
desire  to  participate  in  the  afiairs  of  the  coontry,  tlie  M 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  man  as  man,  and  of  the 
power  which  belongs  to  him,  if  he  is  capable  of  exercisiqg  Up 
these  are  in  Europe  sentiments  and  dispositions  entm^ 
modem,  the  fruit  of  modem  civilization,  the  fruit  of  ^ 
glorious  and  powerful  universality  which  characterizes  it,  lai 
which  cannot  fail  of  insuring  to  the  public  an  inflaeMK 
and  weight  in  the  govemment  of  the  country,  which  mn 
always  wanting,  and  necessarily  so,  to  the  burghers  OV' 
ancestors. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiiey  acquired  and  displayed,  in  ths 
struggle  of  local  interests  which  they  had  to  mniiifnifi  Si 
their  narrow  stage,  a  degree  of  energy,  devotedness,  pen 
verance,  and  patience,  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  IhB 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise  was  such,  and  sudi  the  perik 
which  they  had  to  strive  against,  that  a  display  of  uneac- 
ampled  courage  was  necessary.  In  the  present  day,  a  ym 
false  idea  is  formed  of  the  life  of  the  burghers  in  the  tweUn 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  You  have  read  in  one  of  the  novdl 
of  Walter  Scott,  Quentin  Dunoardy  the  representation  hs 
has  given  of  the  burgomaster  of  Liege;  he  has  made  of  Ida 
a  regular  burgher  in  a  comedy,  fat,  indolent,  without  ezpa* 
rience  or  boldness,  and  wholly  occupied  in  passing  his  HIb 
easily.  Whereas,  the  burghers  of  this  period  always  had  t 
coat  of  mail  upon  their  breiist,  a  pike  in  their  hand;  dieir  life 
was  as  tempestuous,  as  warlike,  and  as  hardy,  as  that  of  Ae 
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th  wLom  they  fought.      It  w^5  in 

I  struggling^  against  all  the  di^cuhiea  uf 

f  tuxjuired  tluLt  maolj  cbankcter,  wad  t^ 

which  hf  ia  a  measure,  ]ost  in  tfe  wait 

times, 

of  these  social  or  moral  efforts  of  ibe 

^rougb&  bad  attained  ibelr  d^reliOffliicaA 

it  is  in  the  foUowiog  centttries 
1,  and  are  casilj  dMCcnuble.     It 
germ  was  liiid  in  the  ori^al 
uanner  of  their  enihrnchiaeaal^  mad  ife 
r  the  burgLets  in  societj-.     I ' 
them  beibre  voti  alone.     Let 

of  the  borough  of  the  tw^elfUi  oentiny;  let 
rafl  goyemedf  what  pcindples  and  fkcta  domimted  m 
;ioDS  of  the  citizens  amrag  themselye^ 
nil  reeoUeet  that  ui  speaking  of  the  manieipil  srsbsot^ 
led  by  the  fioEnan  empire  to  the  modem  wcirid^  I  told 
:  the  Roman  empire  w^  n  g^^^  «oaAiti0O  cvf  jquiD' 
s,  formerly  sovereign  moiucipalitieB  Wk^  Bome  itstdt^ 

these  towns  had  originally  posflened  ike  k^  ^      ~^  -t* 

Rome,  had  once  been  a  small  independent  lepuUic, 
peace  and  war,  and  governing  itself  as  it  thoogbt 

In  proportion  as  they  became  inoorpanited  with  the 
empire,  the  rights  which  constitute  soYereigiity,  the 

peace  and  war,  the  right  of  l^isktioD,  the  rig^  of 
,  &c,  left  each  town  and  centred  in  Rome.  There 
d  but  one  sovereign  municipality,  Bome,  reigning 
arge  number  of  municipalities  which  had  now  oaty  s 
iatence.  The  municipal  system  chained  its  diaracter; 
lead  of  being  a  political  government  and  a  system  of 
;nty,  it  became  a  mode  of  administration* 
was  the  great  revolution  which  was  constnnmated 
le  Roman  empire.  The  municipal  system  became  a 
'administration,  was  reduced  to  the  gOYemment  of 
Qdis,  and  the  civic  interests  of  the  city.  This  was 
Uti<m  in  which  the  towns  and  their  institutions  were 
he  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  midst  of  the 
f  barbarism,  all  ideas,  as  well  as  facts,  were  in  utter 
in;  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  and  of  the  ad«^ 
ition  were  confounded.     These  distinctions  were 


f 
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longer  attended  to.     Affairs  were  abandoned  to  he 
nece.spitj.  There  was  a  sovereign,  or  an  admiiiiBtntor,  in 
locality,  according  to  circumstances.     When  the  tawuM 
in  insurrection,  to  recover  some  security,  they  took 
thomselves  tlie  sovereignty.     It  was  not,  in  any  wqr,  for 
purpose  of  following  out  a  political  theory,  nor  firom  a  ' 
of  their  dignity;  it  was  that  they  might  have  the  mea 
resisting  the  lords  against  whom    they  rebelled  that 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  right  of  levying  militiei 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  war,  of  themselves 
their  chiefs  and  magistrates;  in  a  word,  of  govemlng 
selves.     The  government  in  the  interior  of  the  towns 
the  means  of  defence  and  security.     Thus  80veralgnl|f 
entered  the  municipal  system,  from  which  it  had  been 
cated  by  the  conquests  of  Rome,    llie  boroughs  again  bec 
sovereign.     We  have   here  the  political  diaracter  of  t 
enf ranchi  sement . 

It  does  not  follow  that  this  sovereignty  was  complete. 
always  retained  some  trace  of  external  sovereignty! 


times  the  lord  preserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sendi^ft 

isonlS 


a  magistrate  into  the  town,  who  took  for  his 

municipal  magistrates;  sometimes  he  possessed  the  right  sf' 

receiving  ceitain  revenues;  elsewhere,  a  tribute  wai 

to  him.     Sometimes  the  external  sovereignty  of  the 

nity  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  boroughs  themselves  having  entered  within  the 
of  feudalism,  had  vassals,  became  suzerains,  and  bgr 
of  this  title  partly  possessed  themselves  of  the  ao^ 
whicli  was  inherent  in  the  lord  paramount.     This 
confusion  between  the  rights  which  they  had  from 
feudal  position,  and  those  which  they  had  conquered  bj 
insurrections;   and   under  this  double  title  the 
belonged  to  them. 

Thus  we  see,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  very 
monuments,  how  government  was  administered,  at  least  in  tts 
early  ages,  in  the  interior  of  a  borough.  The  totality  of  tts 
inhabitants  formed  the  assembly  of  the  borough;  all  thoae  whi 
had  sworn  the  borough  oath  (and  whoever  lived  withfa  tts 
walls  was  obliged  to  do  so^  were  convoked  by  the  ringi^  ef 
a  bell  to  the  general  assembly.  It  was  there  that  thsj 
nominated  the  magistrates.    The  number  and  ibnn  of  As 
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»cmof)  nWmt  J^l<ilK^  »oiiirrwhut   nrliitntrily,  Et»il  without 

^iitjK^r  rodponNibiUty  tlum  thut  <>!'  thu  m^w  i-iUwjtiorj^  or 

rioU,   wljidi  weru  tltij  uliitif  nunlu  af  ro»]}oaHi1>jlity 

i«B0tbflt  tliu  inWmd  orgnniz&tion  of  borou/fhA  roducr^l 

to  two  Tfiry  llmjilo  ulemtmUi   tUc  ^euiTtJ   uHMomliiy 

I  iflliibitoaUr  *>id  ft  govurnnii^nt  invuMtcd  with  un  ulitiOHfc 

power^  urulor   tju^  iv^jKjn^iljility  of   itLMurrt^t^tlonii 

It  YfMf*  iiiipoMiyo,  prindjrtLlly  froni  tliJ!  Htalo  of 

Id  CMtftbUvb  a  rw^uliu-  f(ovm'miiontf  wiili  vedtul^Jr! 

ttteei  for  orUnr  and  Ourutiun.     Tbu  ^rt^ntur  portion 

itJl'f  population  of  tju^  IjuroiJj^lLrt  wufl  iri  u  HiixU'^  of  If^llUJ-liMCt*, 

lihilijv.  suiti  fijrmuty,  wjji^^h  it  woulil  liftvij  Ijiwio  vory  Uiilirult 
I  AftiT  M.  uliort  timn*  tJjonj  wih  alinoHt  aiA  iiulo 
..y  *(i  tiiu  int/(Hor  of  tlhj  borou^^li  lu*  tijt^ro  l*»ni  fonnirly 
in  thct  rf::lJii.ioiir<  between  lljn  burt<lL(>r  lUid  tiin  InnL 
WttA  fonij«<l,  iuiw'^vor,  v*^ry  ^[uiritly  u  nupt^rior  boar- 
L  Vou  foully  comprohf!Ji'l  lii^^  ruuMrit.  TltM  Hluto  cjf 
ftnd  of  HO(!ifti  raUtiottM  jnO  to  Uif>  c^HtuljliHiJiniint  of  in- 
rUl  prDfiJhflioriH^  JiJKuiiy  cori«titiJl*i<i  <T>rporFitiori*,  Tho 
l^«i(*m  of  priviif^Ko  wii»  introdurr^U  iJ>t<^  tin-  inU'rior  of 
Wfotif(iMp  aijd  from  ifiin  ti  i^ruut  iuoipiulity  *'\\!un  i\,  TJioro 
^n«  aUortly  cvij^rywlK^o  u  ^M^rLnin  nuinbor  of  ri' li  uii<]  ijn-* 
jpBftilll  bur^bi'rMf  ami  a  workijj^^  pii[>iiliitioM  jnoro  or  U^t^H 
tiiim<^rou^i  wrbl^lj*  j)i  npitu  of  ilM  ujfuriorky,  Euid  uil  itiiporturiL 
iAtiu(^ri4^r  ill  ibn  dJuir»t  of  tbe  Iwjrounlj,  T1j«  horouj^lw  wi?ro 
tbtii  diviUKtl  UiUi  u  lil^b  buurfft^lHlor  ouU  a  population  Aubjcd 
to  tU  tbo  f<Tr<jrri  uiid  \\vAin  of  ih  pojrubK'tj,  Tlio  »u  pirn  or 
tiVr]g«oi«i(i  fnuiiU  iUcilf  }rn'Mp<i:il  lj(!tw(M>n  llic  iiuuLt^Jir^f^  Uiill- 
wity  of  Kovnrnihg  thc»  iiilrrior  populntion,  utMi  t)Mi  imM^HHimt 
p||«Qpt«  of  tbn  untfirint  rtju^trir  ol'  i[\t\  i^orouf^h,  who  miUj(J)t 
to  f«-«#tttbli«Ji  Win  powr.r.  Huf-b  wun  lU  nituiitiorip  not  only 
111  Frttuc«  but  in  nil  KurojKit  down  to  tbo  mixU^jntfi  ecniury. 
Xbb  ptirliapfi  hoA  bfM!n  itir  v]M'  mcunM  of  prt^vt-Jititi)/  ibo 
OOrpontJonA*  in  nioMt  iiluropt-uit  nulioni^f  and  i'-»po.(iliilly  in 
Fnin«?«t  from  ^HMNL^rtHinj^  all  tbo  intji^irtuiU  ^Kjlitj^^iil  [ijfbti*Jif-<v 
wbu-U  ttn.7  nd^liL  <itIti*rwtN(i  bavi.^  hiul.  Two  pundj^b^H  t^urrui^l 
on  iortsMuut  wurfartv  witbln  tlieni:  in  tbu  infrrior  poi^utntiorif 
%,Uiiiid»  unbridlmi^  and  ivrociouii  spirit  of  detuogracy}  uml, 
r 
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as  a  consequence,  in  the  superior  population,  a  spi 
timidity  at  making  agreements,  an  excessive  fadlitj  oi 
ciliation,  whether  in  regard  to  the  king,  the  ancient 
or  in  re-establishing  some  peace  and  order  in  the  intei 
the  borough.  Each  of  these  principles  could  not  bu 
to  deprive  the  corporation  of  any  great  influence  in  the 

All  these  effects  were  not  visible  in  the  twelfth  cei 
still,  however,  one  might  foresee  them  in  the  very  chs 
of  the  insurrection,  in  the  manner  of  its  comment 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
munal  population. 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  principal  characteristi 
the  general  results  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  ba 
and  of  their  internal  government.  I  forewarn  yoi 
these  facts  were  neither  so  uniform  nor  so  universa 
have  broadly  represented  them.  There  is  great  di^ 
in  the  history  of  boroughs  in  Europe.  For  exam] 
Italy  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Roman  mn 
system  dominated;  there  was  not  nearly  so  much  di^ 
and  inequality  here  as  in  the  north,  and  the  con 
organization  was  much  better,  either  by  reason  of  the  ] 
traditions,  or  from  the  superior  condition  of  the  popv 
In  the  north,  the  feudal  system  prevailed  in  the  con 
existence;  there,  all  was  subordinate  to  the  struggle  i 
the  lords.  The  boroughs  of  the  south  were  more  oc 
with  their  internal  organization,  amelioration,  an< 
gress;  they  thought  only  of  becoming  independent  rep 
The  destiny  of  the  northern  boroughs,  in  France  p 
larly,  showed  themselves  more  and  more  incomplet 
destined  for  less  fine  developments.  If  we  glance 
boroughs  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  England,  we  aha 
in  them  other  diiferences.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
details;  we  shall  remark  some  of  them  as  we  advance 
history  of  civilization.  In  their  origin,  all  things  are 
confounded  under  one  physiognomy;  it  is  only  by  sue 
developments  that  variety  shows  itself.  Then  oonu 
a  new  development  which  urges  society  towards  fri 
high  unity,  the  glorious  end  of  all  the  efforts  and  wi 
the  human  race. 
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pj«>et  of  ttie  ieeltin — Olftnce  at  tli»  gi^neriU  hie,taij  of  Enropcim  Riviliza- 
liou — It^  di»tixn;Livfl  mid  fQudjuneutji]  cjiuritttt^r— Epocli  cit  wiucU  Umt 
c1iArQct4?r  boffiin  to  ainieor — Stuua  of  KimJi'fl  from  the  twdftb  io  the 
nxti^eiub  CflaUiry — Cbm'(Wt«f  of  Jie  i:ruHail«s — Tlieir*  ttniraJ  lUid  horial 
cauue^— Theue  cause h  ho  longer  exibU'd  at  t\\v  i^nd  of  xhc  iinrlvenih 
Xxuvary — EffHtJi  of  tht  anivaiXes  upon  civilization. 

^.eAVE  not  as  yet  expltimed  to  you  the  complete  plan  of  my 
flarse.  1  commenced  by  indicating  its  object;  1  tlien  passed  ia 
!vi6W  European  civiUzation  without  considering  it  lits  a  wliole, 
Erithout  indicating  to  you  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  point 
dC  departure,  tLe  route,  and  the  port,  the  commencement,  t)ie* 
idddle^  and  tlie  entL  We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at  an 
|ftOch  when  this  entire  view,  thit!  general  sketch  of  the  regioti 
rhich  we  survey,  has  become  necessary.  The  tiiiies  whifh 
Iftve  hitherto  occupied  us  in  some  measure  explain  tlirju- 
letves^  or  are  explained  by  imnjediate  and  evident  reHults, 
tlioee  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter  would  not  be  under- 
wood, nor  even  would  they  excite  any  lively  intei-ecit,  unless 
ttiey  are  connected  with  even  the  most  indirect  and  distant 
Df  their  consequences. 

.  In  so  ex:tenaive  a  study,  moments  occur  when  we  can  no 
longer  consent  to  proceed,  while  all  before  us  ia  unknown 
ftad  dark ;  we  wiah  not  only  to  know  whence  we  have  come 
and  where  we  are,  hut  also  to  what  point  we  tend,  Tliis  is 
ffvhat  we  now  feeL  The  epoch  to  which  we  are  approacliing 
iff  not  intelligible,  nor  can  its  importance  be  appreciati^.d 
eoQoept  by  the  relations  which  unite  it  to  morlcrn  times*  Its 
true  meaning  is  not  evident  until  a  later  period- 

We  are  in  possession  of  abjioet  all  the  essential  elemeutH 
of  European  civilization.    I  say  almost,  becau^iG  as  yet  I  have 
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not  spoken  to  you  of  royalty.  The  decisive  crisis  of  the  d»- 
velopment  of  royalty  did  not  take  place  until  the  twdllh 
or  even  thirteenth  century;  it  was  not  until  then  that  die  a* 
stitution  wus  really  constituted,  and  that  it  b^an  to  oootgf ; 
a  definite  place  in  modem  society.  I  hare,  therefora^  ail 
treated  of  it  earlier;  it  will  form  the  subject  of  my  next  le^lii4 
With  this  exception,  I  repeat,  we  have  before  us  all  the  gml 
elements  of  European  civilization:  you  have  beheld  titt 
birth  of  feudal  aristocracy,  of  the  church,  the  boroughs;  joa 
have  seen  the  institutions  which  should  correspond  to 
facts;  and  not  only  the  institutions,  but  also  the 
and  ideas  which  these  facts  should  raise  up  in  die 
Thus,  while  treating  of  feudalism,  you  were  present  at  the 
cradle  of  the  modern  family,  at  the  hearth  of  domestic  life;  70a 
have  comprehended,  in  all  its  energy,  the  sentiment  of  indi- 
vidual independence,  and  the  place  which  it  has  held  m 
our  civilization.  With  regard  to  the  church,  you  have  seal 
the  purely  religious  society  rise  up,  its  relations  wiA  thl 
civil  society,  the  theocratical  principle,  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  first  blows  of  peneca- 
tions,  and  the  first  cries  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  l%i 
rising  boroughs  have  shown  you  glimpses  of  an  assoda- 
tion  founded  upon  altogether  other  principles  than  thoae  ef 
feudalism  and  the  church,  the  diversity  of  the  social  rlsHnci, 
their  struggles,  the  first  and  profound  characteristics  of  moden 
burgher  manners,  timidity  of  spirit  side  by  side  with  eneqj 
of  soul,  the  demagogue  spirit  side  by  side  with  the  I^al  sprit 
In  a  word,  all  the  elements  which  have  contributed  to  Ae 
forniation  of  European  society,  all  that  it  has  been,  and,  so 
to  speak,  all  that  it  has  suggested,  have  already  met  joar 
view. 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  to  the  heart  of  modern 
Europe:  I  speak  not  of  existing  Europe,  after  the  prodjgkiaB 
metamorphoses  which  we  have  witnessed,  but  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  I  ask  yon,  do  Toa 
recognise  the  society  which  we  have  just  seen  in  the  twelfth 
century?  What  a  wonderful  difierence!  I  have  ahea^ 
dwelt  upon  this  difference  as  regards  the  boroughs:  I  after- 
wards tried  to  make  you  sensible  of  how  little  the  third  estate 
of  the  eighteenth  century  resembled  that  of  the  twelfth.  If 
we  make  the  same  essay  upon  feudalism  and  the  churchy  we 
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shall  be  struck  with  the  same  meUimorpIioeis,  There  waa 
00  more  resemblance  betueen  the  nobLlity  of  the  court  of 
LoiuB  XV,  auiJ  the  feudal  aristocracyj  or  between  the  ohurch 
of  cardinal  de  Bemis  and  that  of  the  abbot  Sugerj  than  be- 
tire^n  the  third  estate  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
bourgeoisie  of  the  twelfth  century*  Between  these  two  epoclifi^ 
iltbough  already  in  possession  of  all  its  elements^  society  was 
entirely  transformed. 

I  wish  to  establish  clearly  the  general  and  essential  cha- 
racter of  thi&  transformation.  From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century  J  society  contained  all  that  I  have  described.  It 
po«sessett  kingBj  a  Jay  aristocracy,  a  clergy,  burghers,  kbourenn, 
religious  and  civil  powers — ia  a  word,  the  genua  of  every- 
Ihing  whioh  is  necessary  to  form  a  nation  and  a  governmentj 
and  yet  there  was  neitht^r  government  nor  nation.  Through- 
out the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  occupied,  there  was  nothing 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  people,  properly  so  called,  nor  to  a 
T*jitable  (^ovcrnnient,  in  the  sense  which  the  words  have  for 
OS  in  the  present  day*  TFe  have  encountered  a  multitude  of 
particular  forces,  of  special  faetSj  and  local  institutions;  but 
nothing  general  or  public;  no  pohcy,  properly  so  called,  nor 
no  true  nationality. 

Let  usi  regard,  on  the  contraryj  the  Europe  of  the  se\en* 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  we  shall  everywhere  sec  two 
leading  figures  present  themselves  upon  the  scene  of  the  worlds 
the  government,  and  the  people.  The  action  of  a  universal 
powtir  upon  the  whole  country,  and  the  influence  of  tlm 
country  upon  the  powea^  which  governs  it,  this  is  Bocic-ty, 
this  is  history;  the  relations  of  the  two  great  forces,  their 
alliance,  or  their  struggle,  this  is  what  history  discovers  and 
relates.  Tlie  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  burghers,  all  these 
ptrticnlar  classes  and  forceSj  now  only  appear  in  a  secondary 
rvik,  almost  like  shadows  effaced  by  those  two  great  bodies, 
th«  people  and  its  government* 

Thit!,  if  1  mistake  not,  is  the  essential  feature  which  di.ttin*- 
guishes  modern  from  primitive  Kurope;  this  is  the  metaroor*- 
pbosis  which  was  accomplished  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
Bixteenth  centuries. 

It  is,  then^  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
ia  to  say*  in  the  period  which  we  an^  about  to  enter  upon,  ihat 
tbe  aecret  of  this  must  be  sought  for;  it  is  the  distinctive  cha^ 
l2 
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racier  of  this  epoch  that  it  was  employed  in  converting 
tive  Europe  into  modern  Europe;  and  hence  its  kjtoriail  i» 
portance  and  interest.  K  it  is  not  considered  from  this  pcnnt  «t 
view,  and  unless  we  everywhere  seek  what  has  arisen  fnmi^ 
not  only  will  it  not  be  understood,  but  we  shall  soon  li 
weary  of,  and  annoyed  by  it.  Indeed,  viewed  in  itsd^ 
apart  from  its  results,  it  is  a  period  without  charaoteTy  a  periol 
when  confusion  continues  to  increase,  without  our  being  dH 
to  discover  its  causes,  a  period  of  movement  without  di^eetkli^ 
and  of  agitation  without  result.  Royalty,  nobilily,  defgjy 
bourgeoisie,  all  the  elements  of  social  order  seem  to  tmA 
in  the  same  circle,  equally  incapable  of  progress  or  repoie^ 
They  make  attempts  of  all  kinds,  but  all  faU;  they  att6iii|l 
to  settle  governments,  and  to  establish  public  liberties;  thef 
even  attempt  religious  reforms,  but  nothing  is  aocompliflhed 
— nothing  perfected.  If  ever  the  human  race  has  ben 
abandoned  to  a  destiny,  agitated  and  yet  stationary,  to  laboor 
incessant,  yet  barren  of  effect,  it  was  between  the  thirtaenlk 
and  the  fifteenth  centuries  that  such  was  the  physiognomj  €f 
its  condition  and  its  history. 

I  know  of  but  one  work  in  which  this  physiognomj  k 
truly  shown;  the  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgogney  by  M.  ds 
Barante.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  truth  which  sparkles  in  the 
descriptions  of  manners,  or  in  the  detailed  recital  of  factSi  M 
of  that  universal  truth  which  makes  the  entire  book  a  fidthfid 
image,  a  sincere  mirror  of  the  whole  epoch,  of  which  it  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  movement  and  the  monotony. 

Considered,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  relation  to  that  wlneb 
follows,  as  the  transition  from  the  primitive  to  the  modom 
Europe,  this  epoch  brightens  and  becomes  animated;  we  dis- 
cover in  it  a  totality,  a  direction,  and  a  progress;  its  onity 
and  interest  consist  in  the  slow  and  secret  woris  which  is 
accomplished  in  it. 

The  history  of  European  civilization  may  then  be  Bimiined 
up  into  three  grand  periods: — 1st,  A  period  which  I  shall 
call  the  period  of  origins,  of  formation — a  time  when  the 
various  elements  of  our  society  freed  themselves  from  the 
chaos,  took  being,  and  showed  themselves  under  their  native 
forms  with  the  principles  which  animated  them.  This  period 
extended  nearly  to  the  twelfth  century.  2nd,  The  seoond 
period  is  a  time  of  essay,  of  trial,  of  groping;  the  varions 
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of  the  social  order  drew  near  each  othert  combined, 

^JA  it  wcre>  felt  each  other,  without  the  power  to  bring 

•th  anything  general,  regular,  or  tlurahle.     This  state  was 

eiKii^d,  properly  spetiking,  till  the  sixteenth  century-     Srd, 

le  peri(Hi  of  developmentj  properljr  so  called,  when  society  in 

I  rope  took  a  definite  iorui,  followed  a  deter  mi  ni?d  tendency, 

id  progreijfled  rapidly  and  universally  towards  a  clear  and 

•ise  end.     This  eonimeneed  at  the  sixteenth  centurj',  and 

now  purines  its  course. 

Such  ajjp^jars  to  me  to  be  the  spectacle  of  European  clviliza- 
tion  in  itd  whole,  and  such  I  shall  endeavour  to  represent  it 
to  you*  It  18  thtj  second  period  that  we  enter  upon  now. 
Wo  have  to  seek  in  it  the  great  crises  and  determinative 
OMises  of  the  social  translbrmation  which  has  been  the  result 
of  it. 

The  criuades  constitnte  the  first  grait  event  which  pre- 
BenlH  itself  U^  ue,  which,  as  it  were,  opens  the  epoch  of  which 
we  £peak.  They  commenced  at  the  eleventh  century,  and 
extended  over  the  twelfUi  and  thirteenth.  Of  a  surety,  a 
great  event;  for  since  it  was  completed,  it  has  not  ceased  to 
occupy  philosophic  historians;  even  before  reading  the  account 
of  it,  all  have  foreseen  that  it  was  one  of  those  events  which 
change  the  condition  of  the  people^  and  which  it  is  ahsolutely 
necessary  to  study  in  order  to  comprehend  the  general  course 
of  facts. 

The  tirst  characteristic  of  the  crusades  is  their  universality; 
the  wlioJe  of  Europe  joined  in  them — they  were  the  first 
European  event-  Previously  to  the  crusades,  Europe  had 
never  been  excited  by  one  sentiment,  or  acted  in  one  cause; 
there  was  no  Europe,  The  crusades  revealed  Christian 
Europe.  The  French  formed  the  vans  of  tlie  first  army  of 
ornsaders;  but  tliere  were  also  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Etiglish.  Observe  the  second,  the  third  crusade;  all  the 
Christian  nations  engaged  in  it*  Nothing  like  it  had  yet  been 
men. 

This  is  not  all:  just  aa  the  crusades  form  an  European 
events  BO  in  each  country  do  they  form  a  national  event.  All 
cUaees  of  society  were  animated  with  the  same  impression, 
cbflye<l  the  same  idea,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  same 
impulse.  Kings,  lords,  priest^!,  burgherB,  countrymen,  all 
took  the  same  part,  the  same  interest  in  the  crusades.     The 
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moral  unity  of  nations  was  shown — a  fact  as 
European  unity. 

When  such  events  happen  in  the  infancy  of  r 
time  when  men  act  freely  and  spontaneoadj,  ^ 
meditation,  without  political  intention  or  oomf 
recognises  therein  what  history  calls  heroic  events 
age  of  nations.     In  fact,  the  crusades  oonBtitntf 
event  of  modern  Europe — a  movement  at  onc" 
and  general,  national,  and  yet  unregulated. 

That  such  was  really  their  primitive  obaratOT 
by  all  documents,  proved  by  all  facts.    Who  war 
crusaders  that  put  themselves  in  motion?    Grov 
populace,  who  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  FMr  ti 
without  preparation,  without  guides,  and  witfaovft 
lowed  rather  than  guided  by  a  few  obscure  knik 
traversed  Germany,  the   Greek  empirci   and  di^ 
perished  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  superior  class,  the  feudal  nobility,  in  their  tuj 
eager  in  the  cause  of  the  crusade.     Under  the  ouu 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  the  lords  and  their  followers  ^ 
of  ardour.    When  they  had  traversed  Asia  Minor,  ^ 
difierence  andweariness  seized  the  chiefs  of  thecnuaidL 
cared  not  to  continue  their  route;  they  united  to  make «... 
and  establish  themselves.    The  common  people  of  . 
rebelled;  they  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem — the  deli\w 
Jerusalem  was  the  aim  of  the  crusade;  it  was  noi. 
principalities  for  Raimond  de  Toulouse,  nor  for  Be' 
nor  for  any  other,  that  the  crusaders  came.     Tka.^ 
national,  and  European  impulsion  was  superior  to  aL 
dual  wishes;  the  chiefs  had  not  sufficient  ascendancy  •' 
masses  to  subdue  them  to  their  interests.     The  bq\. 
who  had  remained  strangers  to  the  first  crusade^  wei\ 
carried  away  by  the  movement,  like  the  people.     TI 
crusades  of  the  twelfth  century  were  commanded  by  V 

I  pass  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
still  spoke  in  Europe  of  the  crusades,  they  even  pr; 
them  with  ardour.  The  popes  excited  the  sovereig; 
the  i)eople — ^they  held  councils  in  recommendation  of  tli 
Land;  but  no  one  went  there — it  was  no  longer  cari  ~ 
Something  had  passed  into  the  European  spirit  and  Eui 
society  that  put  an  end  to  the  crusades.     There  werr 
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pciv«t         H    itioiui.    A  few  lord%  a  few  bands,  still 
Mi  oat  foBt  Jet  \  bat  the  genend  moyement  was  evident!  j 

Itonped;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  necessity 
It'tfte  fiidHlgr  of  ocmtinaing  it  had  disappeared.  The  Moslems 
~  '  n  and  more  in  i  .  The  Christian  kingdom 
it  Jenualem  had  fid)  into  their  hands.  It  was 
Fto  reooaquer it;  there  v  )  greater  means  of  success 
,  thqr  had  at  the  eommene  t  of  the  crosades;  a  large 
of  Christians  were  esiao  and  still  powerfnl, 

MtnoTy  Syria,  ill  ine.  They  were  better 
with  the  mea:  of  ivelling  and  acting.  Still 
:  oonld  revive  the  ci  i  It  was  dear  that  the  two 
\  of  80ciety-*the  7en  is  on  one  side  and  the 
I  on  the  otiier— were  av*  e  tv  aii. 
1  has  often  been  said  that  mis  was  lassitade— that  Europe 
tired  of  thus  £dling  upon  Asia.  We  must  come  to  an 
— diiiUnding  upon  this  word  lasiUude^  which  is  so  often 
wad  upon  nmilar  occasions;  it  is  strangely  inexact  It  is 
pot  posnUe  that  human  generations  can  be  weary  with  what 
4Mqr  ba^B  never  taken  part  in;  weary  of  the  fatigues  under- 
line by  their  forefathers.  Weariness  is  personal,  it  cannot 
be  transmitted  like  a  heritage.  Men  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tozy  were  not  fatigued  by  the  crusades  of  the  twelfth:  they 
were  influenced  by  another  cause.  A  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  ideas,  sentiments,  and  social  conditions.  There  were 
no  longer  the  same  wants  and  desires.  They  no  longer  thought 
0t  wished  the  same  things.  It  is  these  political  or  moral 
metamorphoses,  and  not  weariness,  which  explain  the  different 
oonduct  of  successive  generations.  The  pretended  lassitude 
viiich  is  attributed  to  them  is  a  false  metaphor. 

Two  great  causes,  one  moral  and  the  other  social,  threw 
Eorope  into  the  crusades.  The  moral  cause,  as  you  know, 
waa  the  impulsion  of  religious  sentiment  and  creeds.  Since 
liie  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Christianity  had  been 
ftmggling  against  Mahommedanism;  it  had  conquered  it  in 
Bdrope  after  being  dangerously  menaced;  it  had  succeeded  in 
confining  it  to  Spain.  Thence  also  it  still  constantly  strove  to 
eiqpel  it.  The  crusades  have  been  represented  as  a  kind  of 
accident,  as  an  event  unforeseen,  unheard  of,  born  solely  of  the 
lecitals  of  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
preachings  of  Peter  the  Hermit.    It  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Tlu^  eru.sados  wcro  thn  continuation,  the  senith  of  the 
Htrup;^lr.  which  iitul  In^^en  ^oiug  on  ibr  four  centur  ea 
C'liriHtiiiuity  iiud  Mjihoniniedunigm.     The  theatre  of 
stru^'^lc  Imd  hccn  liitlirrto  in  Europe;  it  was  now 
into  A^iu.     11*  1  put  any  vahic  ui>on  those  compaiiaons 
pnralhd.M,  into  whicli  Konie  |)copUi  delight  at  timea  to 
Buitiihly,  or  not,  hiKtoricul  i'lictH,  I  might  ahow  you  Cf 
running  pn^ciHcly  th(^  tsunic  cureer  in  Asia,  and  iuidergoiag4 
tint  Hunie  destiny  u»  Muhommedanism  in  Europe.     Mriwi^ 
medanisiu  wuh  esttiblished  in  Spain,  and  had  there  eonqnmli 
and  founded  a  kingdom  and  principalities.     The  ChriatiaM^ 
did  the  same  in  AHia.     1'hey  there  found  themaelyea,  wMl 
regard  to  Mahomtnedans,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  tatter 
in  Spain  with  regard  to  the  Christians.     The  kingdom  c( 
Jerusalem  and  tlio  kingdom  oi'  Grenada  correspond  to  eaoh 
oth(;r.     Hut  thesti  similituderi  ore  of  little  importance.     Tha 
great  fact  is  the  struggle  of  the  two  social  and  religion! 
systems;  and  of  this  the  (!rusades  was  the  chief  crisis.   In  thai 
lies   their   liist^jrical   eiiaracter,   the  connecting  link  which   ; 
attaehes  them  to  the  totidity  of  facts. 

Tiiere  was  another  cause,  the  social  state  of  Europe  in  tha 
eleventh  century,  which  no  less  contributed  to  their  outhnrat 
1  have  been  careful  to  explain  why,  between  the  fifth  ani 
the  eleventh  century,  nothing  general  could  be  eatabliahed  in 
Europe;.  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  everything  had  beoom 
local,  how  State>s,  existences,  minds,  were  confined  within  a 
very  limited  horizon.  It  was  thus  feudalism  had  preTaiM. 
AfteT  some  time,  an  horizon  so  restricted  did  not  suffice;  human 
thought  and  activity  desired  to  pass  beyond  the  circle  in  which 
they  Iiad  be<ai  confined.  The  wandering  life  had  coaaed,  but 
not  the  inelination  for  its  excitement  and  adventures.  The 
people  rushed  into  the  crusades  as  into  a  new  exiatence,  more 
etdargetl  and  varied,  whicli  at  one  time  recalled  the  ancient 
liberty  of  barbarism,  at  others  opened  out  the  perapectiye  of 
a  vast  future. 

Such,  1  bidieve,  were  the  two  determinating  cauaea  of  the 
crusades  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  neither  of  thes4;  causes  existed.  Men  and  aociety 
W(Te  so  much  changed,  that  neither  the  moral  impulsion  nor 
th(>.  K(M*ial  n(>ed  which  had  pnicipitated  Europe  upon  AsiSi 
was  any  longer  felt.     I  do  not  know  if  many  of  you  have  read 
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mX  liistoriaiifl  of  tlio  f^niHaUefT^  or  iv  Let  her  it  has  ever 
(|b  you  to  compare  the  eoutomporancous  chixiniclprs 
»l  cruiiiKleti,  with  those  nt  tho  t'liJ  ofthif  twr^lfth  and 
t  centuries  i  tor  example^  Albert  d'Aix,  Kobort  tho 
nd  iiaymond  irAf^LloH,  wlio  took  part  in  the  tlrst 
with  Will  lain  of  Tyre  and  James  de  Vitry»  When 
ure  these  two  clai^seR  of  wrltert^,  it  is  impoAhihU'  not 
ruek  hy  tlie  diatuoeo  whleh  aeparatea  them*  Th« 
luiimat^d  ohrouidt^rH,  lull  of  vivid  iinttginatiojt,  who 
thr  «venU  of  the  wueiules  with  paefuon*  But  they 
:ie  «a«H3  ixMu\  intu  of  very  narrow  mindis  without  nn 
>nd  tho  litth*  uphere  in  which  tht*y  hftvi^  lived;  ?^trangors 
cnrc,  full  of  prejudices,  and  incapuhle  of  forming  any 
t  whatev<;r  upon  wliat  panwea  around  them,  or  upon 
\U  which  thry  relate-  Open,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
rfthv  cnmidcH  by  William  of  Tyre:  you  will  be  sur- 

0  find  alnio^tt  an  historian  of  modern  times,  a  mind 
fdf  eit tensive  and  free,  a  rare  political  utid<ir standing 
;9t  completeness  of  vi<;w8,  a  judgment  bearing  upon 
nd  efTectnrt*  James  de  Vitry  affords  an  extunple  of  a 
.  kind  of  development;  he  is  a  scholar,  who  not  only 

1  himself  with  what  has  reference  to  the  crusades,  but 
upies  himself  with  manners,  geography,  ethnography, 
tiistory;  who  observes  and  describes  the  country.  In 
between  the  chroniclers  of  the  first  crusades  and  the 
18  of  the  last,  there  is  an  immense  interval,  which 
I  a  veritable  revolution  in  mind. 

revolution  is  above  all  seen  in  the  manner  in  which 
aks  of  the  Mahommedans.  To  the  first  chroniclers,  and 
?ntly  to  the  first  crusaders,  of  whom  the  first  chroniclers 
the  expression,  the  Mahommedans  are  only  an  object 
d.  It  is  evident  that  they  knew  nothing  of  them, 
y  weighed  them  not,  considered  them  not,  except 
le  point  of  view  of  the  religious  hostility  which  existed 
.  them;  we  discover  no  trace  of  any  social  relation; 
;e8ted  and  fought  them,  and  that  was  all.  William  of 
ames  de  Vitry,  and  Bernard  the  Treasurer,  speak 
Serently  of  the  Mussulmans:  one  feels  that,  although 
them,  they  do  not  look  upon  them  as  mere  monsters; 
certain  point  they  have  entered  into  their  ideas;  that 
^6  lived  with  them,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  relation,  and 
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eyen  a  kind  of  sympathy  established  between  them. 
of  Tyre  warmly  eulogises   Noureddin — ^Bernard  the 
surer,  Saladin.    They  even  go  so  fieur  as  to  compare  the 
ners  and  conduct  of  the  Mussuhnans  with  those  of  the  ' 
tians;  they  take  advantage  of  the  Mussulmans  to  ntinie 
Christians,  as  Tacitus  painted  the  manners  of  the 
in  contrast  with  the  manners  of  the  Romans.     Yon 
enormous  the  change  between  the  two  epochs  moafe 
been,  when  you  find  in  the  kst,  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  Christians,  to  those  against  whom  the  onuades 
directed,  a  liberty  and  impartiality  of  spirit  which  would 
filled  the  first  crusaders  with  surprise  and  indignatkm. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  and  principal  effect  o£  the 
a  great  step  towards  the  enfiranchisement  ci  mind»  a 
progress  towards  more  extensive  and  liberal  ideas.  ~ 
in  the  name  and  under  the  influence  of  religions 
crusades  removed  from  religious  ideas,  I  will  not  mj 
legitimate  influence,  but  the  exclusive  and  despotic 
of  the  human  mind.  This  result,  doubtless  altogeth< 
seen,  was  born  of  many  causes.  The  first  is  evidently  At: 
novelty,  extension,  and  variety  of  the  spectacle  which  mt 
opened  to  the  view  of  the  crusaders.  It  happened  with  thiri 
as  with  travellers.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  mind  rf 
travellers  becomes  enlarged;  that  the  habit  of  observing  variov 
nations  and  manners,  and  different  opinions,  extends  the  idH% 
and  frees  the  judgment  from  old  prejudices.  The  same  fiMi 
>vad  accomplished  among  these  travelling  nations  who  w«i 
called  crusaders:  their  minds  were  opened  and  elevatedi  hj 
seeing  a  multitude  of  different  things,  and  by  observing  oAtf 
manners  than  their  own.  They  also  found  themselves  k 
juxtaposition  with  two  civilizations,  not  only  different  froB 
their  own,  but  more  advanced;  the  Greek  on  the  one  han^ 
and  the  Maliommedan  on  the  other.  There  can  be  no  dooM 
that  the  Greek  society,  although  enervated,  pervertedi  and 
falling  into  decay,  had  upon  the  crusaders  the  effisct  of  a  a^ 
advanced,  polished,  and  enlightened  society  than  their  oiwb. 
The  Mahommedan  society  alTorded  them  a  spectacle  of  the 
same  nature.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  old  chromdet 
the  impression  which  the  crusaders  made  upon  the  Mussol- 
mans;  these  latter  regarded  them  at  first  as  barbarians^  M 
the  rudest,  most  ferocious,  and  most  stupid  cL      3f  men  tfasj 
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iver  seen.  Thi?  cruaadersj  on  their  part,  were  struck  wltK 
icbes  and  elegance  of  manners  of  the  Mussulmans.  To 
fcst  imprCiJijjou  sucoeedtid  frequent  relations  bt?tween  the 
leople^  These  extended  and  becaoie  much  more  important 
is  generally  supposed.  Not  only  had  the  Chriatiana  of 
lH9t  habitual  relations  with  the  MussulmanSf  but  the 
and  the  <^aflt  became  aertuamted,  visited  nud  mixed 
each  other.  It  is  not  long  since  that  one  of  those 
hts  who  bofuour  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe^  M.  Abel 
isat,  discovered  the  existence  of  relations  between  the 
JM  emperors  and  the  Christian  kings,  Mongol  ambas- 
s  were  sent  to  the  Frank  kings,  to  Saint  Loula  among 
gf,  to  treat  for  an  alliance  with  them,  and  to  recommence 
rusades  in  the  common  interest  of  the  Mongols  and  the 
itiane  against  the  Turks,  And  not  only  were  diplomatic 
iflicial  relations  thus  establiahed  between  the  sovereigns; 
lent  and  various  national  relations  were  fonned,  I  quote 
brds  of  M.  Abel  I^muaat.^ 

Sauy  Italian^  French,  and  Flemish  monka,  were  charged 
diplomatic  niisi«ions  to  the  Great  Khaa.  Mongols  of 
LCtion  came  to  Rome,  Barcelona,  Valentia,  Lyons,  Paris, 
on,  Northamj^ton;  and  a  Fnuiciacim  of  the  kingdom 
aples  was  archbishop  of  Pekin,  His  succesflor  was  a 
saor  of  theology  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  But  how  many 
B#  less  known,  wei-e  drawn  ai^er  these,  either  aa  slaves, 
tracted  by  the  desire  for  gain,  or  guided  by  curiosity 
X)unEries  till  then  unknown!  Chance  has  preserved  the 
IS  of  some:  the  first  who  came  to  visit  the  king  of 
pixy,  on  the  part  of  the  Tartars,  was  an  Englishman, 
Led  from  his  country  Ibr  certain  crimes,  and  who, 
wandering  alt  over  Asia,  ended  by  taking  service  among 
llongols.  A  Flemish  shoemaker  met  in  the  depths  of 
ity  a  woman  from  Metz,  named  Paquette,  wJio  had  been 
sd  off  frojn  Hungary;  a  Parisian  goldsmith,  whose  brother 
astahiished  at  Paris,  upon  the  great  bridge;  and  a  young 
Erom  the  environs  of  ttouen,  who  had  been  at  the  taking  of 
pade.  He  saw,  also,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Flemings, 
wriater,   named   Robert,   al'ter   having    travelled    over 

fhndrei  mr  les  Relations  Politiques  des  Princes  Chrktiens  avec  Us 
\  Mongols,    Deuxi6ine  M^moire,  pp.  104 — 157. 
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Eastern  Asia,  returned  to  finish  his  dajs  in  the  caihed 
Cliartres.  A  Tartar  was  purveyor  of  helmets  in  liie 
of  Philip  the  Handsome;  John  de  Plancarpin  foanA 
Gajouk  a  Russian  gentleman,  whom  he  calls  Temer^w 
serving  as  an  interpreter;  manj  merchants  of  B: 
Poland,  and  Austria,  accompanied  him  in  his  jour 
Tartary.  Others  returned  with  him  by  way  of  Russia 
were  Genoese,  Pisans,  and  Venetians.  Two  mei 
whom  chance  had  led  to  Bokhara,  consented  to  f 
Mongol  ambassador  sent  by  Koulagou  to  Khonbilai. 
sojourned  several  years  both  in  Chma  and  Tartary^  d 
with  letters  from  the  Great  Khan  to  the  pope;  again  p 
to  the  Great  Khan,  taking  with  them  the  son  of  one  c 
the  celebrated  Marco  Polo,  and  again  quitted  the  < 
Khoubilai  to  return  to  Venice.  Travels  of  this  kind  n 
less  frequent  in  the  following  century.  Among  the  nun 
those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  English  physician,  of 
of  Friuli,  of  Pegoletti,  of  William  de  Bouldeselley  and 
others;  and  we  may  suppose,  that  those  whose  memov 
preserved,  form  but  the  least  part  of  what  were  undertal 
that  there  were  at  this  period  more  persons  capable  of  es 
long  journeys  than  of  writing  an  account  of  them.  1 
these  adventurers  remained  and  died  in  the  conntrie 
they  visited.  Others  returned  to  their  country  as  obi 
when  they  left  it;  but  with  an  imagination  fiUed  wii 
they  had  seen,  relating  it  to  their  family,  exaggerat 
doubt,  but  leaving  around  them,  amidst  absurd  fables 
remembrances  and  traditions  capable  of  bearing  fruit 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  in  the  monasteries, 
castles  of  the  lords,  and  even  down  to  the  lowest  r 
society,  were  deposited  precious  seeds  destined  befo 
to  germinate.  All  these  unknown  travellers  carried 
of  their  native  land  into  the  most  distant  countries,  ] 
back  other  knowledge  no  less  precious,  and  thus  made, 
being  aware  of  it,  more  advantageous  exchanges  than  s 
of  commerce.  By  these  means,  not  only  the  trade 
porcelain,  and  Indian  commodities  was  extended  anc 
tated — new  routes  opened  to  commercial  industry  and 
— but,  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  foreign  m 
unknown  nations,  extraordinary  productions,  offered  the 
in  crowds  to  the  minds  of  the  Europeans,  confined,  since 
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cBoman  empire,  within  too  narrow  &  circle, 
oirtJie  value  of  the  meet  beautiiittf  the  ma 
wt  anciently  civilized  of  the  ibor  qujtCT3  of  the  globe. 
began  to  study  the  art^  creeds  and  HtkiaB  ^it»  inkm- 
f,  and  there  w^  even  tilkof  estafatiahnigapnlesBOt^b^ 
Tart&r  Janguoge  in  the  uniTerdty  of  Paris.  Rooiivitie 
ye,  when  duly  disctiised  and  mye3t^:ated^  spread  on 
^  more  just  and  varied  notions.  Th&  woHd  ^e^med 
I  on  the  side  of  the  east;  georgraphy  took  a  great  ^n^ 
fi  deaire  for  discovery  became  the  new  form  vhich 
I  the  adventuTOua  spirit  of  the  Europeans.  The  idea 
her  hemisphere  ceased  to  present  itself  as  a  paradox 
■  all  probability,  when  oar  own  became  better  koown; 
was  in  searching^  for  the  Zlpangri  of  Marco  Polo  that 
kpher  Columbus  discorered  the  New  WoHi** 
I  see,  by  the  facts  which  led  to  the  impoUion  of  the 
as,  whatj  at  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
B  new  and  vast  world  which  was  thrown  oj>en  to  the 
tan  mind.  There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  this  was 
the  most  powerful  causes  of  development,  and  of  the 
fi  of  mind  which  shone  forth  at  the  end  of  this  great 

re  is  another  cause  which  merits  observation.  Down 
time  of  the  crusades,  the  court  of  Borne,  the  centre  of 
irch,  had  never  been  in  conununication  with  the  laity, 
through  the  medium  of  ecclesiastics,  whether  l^ates 
tnn  the  court  of  Rome,  or  the  bishops  and  the  entire 
There  had  always  been  some  laymen  in  direct  rela- 
ith  Bome;  but,  taken  all  together,  it  was  through  the 
BStics  that  she  communicated  with  the  people.  During 
laades,  on  the  contrary,  Bome  became  a  place  of  passage 
greater  part  of  the  crusaders,  both  in  going  and  in 
ing.  Numbers  of  the  laity  viewed  her  policy  and 
WBy  and  could  see  how  much  of  personal  interest  in- 
A  religious  controversy.  Doubtless  this  new  knowledge 
id  many  minds  with  a  hardihood  till  then  unknown. 
eh  we  consider  the  state  of  minds  in  general,  at  the 
the  crusades,  and  particularly  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
ipossible  not  to  be  struck  by  one  singular  fact:  religious 
OEperienced  no  change;  they  had  not  been  replaced  by 
ry  or  even  different  opinions.     Yet  minds  were  in- 
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finitely  more  free;  religious  creeds  were  no  knger  4i 
sphere  in  which  it  was  brought  into  play;  witfaoai  fk 
ing  them,  it  began  to  separate  itself  frmn  them,  aiii 
itself  elsewhere.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  tiiirteeiitk  e 
the  moral  cause  which  had  determined  the  crosate 
at  least  was  its  most  energetic  prindjdey  bad  vanbiM 
moral  state  of  Europe  was  profoundly  modified. 

The  social   state  had  undergone  an  analogoua 
Much  investigation  has  been  expended  upon  what 
influence  of  the  crusades  in  this  respect;  it  has  beei 
how  they  reduced  a  large  number  of  fief-holden  to  tii 
sity  of  selling  them  to  their  sovereigns,  or  of  selling 
to  the  boroughs  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  f 
the  crusade.     It  has  been  shown  that  by  their  mere 
many  of  the  lords  must  have  lost  the  greater  portioi 
power.    Without  entering  into  the  details  of  diis  inq 
may,  I  think,  resolve  into  a  few  general  factSy  the  i 
of  the  crusades  upon  the  social  state. 

They  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  petty  i 
small  domains,  of  inferior  fief-holders;  and  they  oo 
property  and  power  in  a  smaller  number  of  band 
with  the  commencement  of  the  crusades  that  we 
formation  and  augmentation  of  laige  fiefs,  and  gre 
existences. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  there  is  no  map  oi 
divided  into  fiefs,  as  there  is  of  its  division  into  depi 
arrondissements,  cantons,  and  parishes,  in  which  all 
should  be  marked,  with  their  extent  and  sneceasiTe 
and  changes.  If  we  were  to  compare,  with  the  aid  < 
map,  the  state  of  France  before  and  after  the  cmfl 
should  see  how  many  fiefs  had  vanished,  and  to  what 
the  great  and  middle  fiefs  had  increased.  This  was  o 
most  important  facts  to  which  the  crusades  led. 

Even  where  the  petty  proprietors  preserved  th 
they  no  longer  lived  as  isolated  as  formerly.  The  g 
holders  became  so  many  centres,  around  which  the 
ones  converged,  and  near  to  which  they  passed  th< 
It  had  become  necessary,  during  the  crusades,  for 
put  themselves  in  the  train  of  the  richest  and  most  ] 
to  receive  succour  from  him;  they  had  lived  with  1 
taken  of  his  fortune,  gone  through  the  same  adi 
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to  crutedcr*  returned  homoj  tliis  *ocirtbility»  this 
living  near  to  the  superior  lord,  remained  fixed 
mnnners.  Tims  as  we  see  the  HTigmentatiuii  of  the 
(a  after  f.ho  crusado.-'T  so  we  Sfee  the  hoMera  of  those 
Mn^  a  much  more  conBiderable  eofurt  in  the  interior 
duties,  havinfT  nrar  them  a  larger  number  of  pentlc- 
t  fttUJ  prei^erved  thotr  email  domamsi,  hut  did  not 
EiaelveA  up  within  them, 

itonaion  of  tho  ;(reat  flefa  and  the  creation  of  ii  ccr* 
ber  of  centres  of  society,  in  place  of  the  <]i8peri<iion 
fmerly  exiflted^  are  the  two  principal  effects  brought 
the  eruBades  in  the  heart  of  feudalism. 
the  burghera,  a  roault  of  the  aame  nature  is  easily  ' 
Je^  The  crusa^leB  created  the  great  boroughs,  IVtty 
3  and  industry  did  not  auiliee  to  create  boronj^hs 
Ine  great  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders  wei-e.  It  was 
3  Oil  a  great  scale,  maritime  commerce,  and  eFpceially 
le  ea&t,  which  gave  rise  to  tht'jn;  it  wa«  the  crusades 
re  to  maritime  commerce  the  most  powerful  impulsion 
Ci*  i-eceived, 

tb»  whole,  when  we  regard  the  state  of  society  aft 
f  the  crusades,  we  find  that  this  movement  of  disso- 
r  the  dispersion  of  existences  and  influences,  this 
it  of  universal  localization,  if  such  a  phrase  be  per- 
hich  had  preceded  this  epoch,  had  ceased,  byamove- 
h  an  exactly  contrary  tendency,  by  a  movement  of 
ktion.  All  now  tended  to  approximation.  The  lesser 
B  were  either  absorbed  in  the  greater,  or  were 
around  them.  It  was  in  this  direction  that  society 
f  that  all  its  progress  was  made. 
low  see,  why,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
teenth  centuries,  neither  people  nor  sovereigns 
sr  desired  the  crusades;  they  had  no  longer  either 
or  desire  for  them;  they  had  been  cast  into  them 
ipulsion  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  exclusive 
m  of  religious  ideas  upon  the  whole  existence;  this 
311  had  lost  its  energy.  They  had  sought,  too,  in 
des  a  new  life,  more  extensive  and  more  varied;  they 
in  to  find  it  in  Europe  itself,  in  the  progress  of  social 
It  was  at  this  epoch  the  career  of  political  aggran- 
opened  itself  to  kings.     Wherefore  seek  kingdoms 
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in  Asia,  when  they  had  them  to  conquer  at  their  own  di 
Philip  Augustus  went  to  the  crusades  against  his  will: 
could  be  more  natural?  He  had  to  make  himself  kin 
France.  It  was  the  same  with  the  people.  The  care 
riches  opened  before  their  eyes;  they  renounced  adven 
for  work.  For  the  sovereigns,  the  place  of  adventure 
supplied  by  policy;  for  the  people,  by  work  on  a  great 
One  single  class  of  society  still  had  a  taste  for  advei 
this  was  that  portion  of  feudal  nobility  who,  not  bein§ 
condition  to  think  of  political  aggrandizement,  and  not  1 
work,  preserved  their  ancient  condition  and  manners. 
therefore  continued  to  rush  to  the  crusades,  and  attei 
their  revival. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  great  and  true  effects  < 
crusades:  on  one  side,  the  extension  of  ideas,  the  ei 
chisement  of  mind;  on  the  other,  the  aggrandixenu 
existences,  and  a  large  sphere  opened  to  activity  of  all 
they  produced  at  once  a  greater  degree  of  individual  li 
and  of  political  unity.  They  aided  the  independence  o 
and  the  centralization  of  society.  Much  has  been  asl 
to  the  means  of  civilization — ^which  they  directly  im] 
from  the  east;  it  has  been  said  that  the  diief  portion  < 
great  discoveries  which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentl 
turies,  called  forth  the  development  of  European  civiliaal 
the  compass,  printing,  gunpowder — ^were  known  in  th( 
and  that  the  crusaders  may  have  brought  them  ti 
This,  to  a  certain  point,  is  true.  But  some  of  theso  assc 
are  disputable.  That  which  is  not  disputable  is  this  infli 
this  general  effect  of  the  crusades  upon  the  mind  o 
hand,  and  upon  society  on  the  other  hand;  they  drew  £ui 
society  from  a  very  straightened  track,  and  led  it  intc 
and  infinitely  more  extensive  paths;  they  commencec 
transformation  of  the  various  elements  of  European  a 
into  governments  and  peoples,  which  is  the  charac 
modem  civilization.  About  the  same  time,  royalty,  < 
those  institutions  which  have  most  powerfully  contribu 
this  great  result,  developed  itself.  Its  history,  from  the 
of  modem  states  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  wil 
the  subject  of  my  next  lecture. 
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NINTH  LECTURE. 


the  lecture — ^Important  part  taken  by  royalty  iu  the  history  of 
i,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world — Tnie  causes  of  this  importance 
>-fold  point  of  view  under  which  the  institution  of  royalty  should 
sidered — 1st.  Its  true  and  permanent  nature— It  is  the  personifi- 
of  the  sovereignty  of  right — ^With  what  limits — 2nd.  Its  flexibility 
reisity — European  royalty  seems  to  be  the  result  of  various  kinds 
alty — Of  barbarian  royalty — Of  imperial  royalty — Of  religious 
f — Of  feudal  royalty — Of  modern  royalty,  properly  so  called,  and 
true  character. 


last  lecture,  I  attempted  to  determine  tlie  essential 
tinctive  character  of  modern  European  society,  as 
id  with  primitive  European  society;  I  believe  that 
covered  in  this  fact,  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
ate,  at  first  numerous  and  various,  reduce  themselves 
on  one  hand  the  government,  and  on  the  other,  the 

Instead  of  encountering  the  feudal  nobility,  the 
:he  kings,  burghers,  and  serfs,  as  the  dominant  powers 
ef  actors  in  history,  we  find  in  modern  Europe  but 
jat  figures  which  alone  occupy  the  historic  scene,  the 
nent  and  the  country. 

ih  is  the  fact  in  which  European  civilization  terminates, 
K)  is  the  end  to  which  we  should  tend,  and  to  which 
searches  should  conduct  us.  It  is  necessary  that  w^e 
see  this  grand  result  take  birth,   and  progressively 

and  strengthen  itself.  We  are  entered  upon  the 
a  which  we  may  arrive  at  its  origin:  it  was,  as  you 
en,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  century  that 
r  and  concealed  work  operated  in  Europe  which  has 

society  to  this  new  form  and  definitive  state.     We 

M 
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have  likewise  studied  the  first  great  event,  which,  m 
opinion,  evidently  and  powerfully  impelled  Europe  in 
direction,  that  is,  the  crusades. 

About  the  same   epoch,  almost  at  the  moment  that 
crusades  broke  out,  that  institution  commenced  its 
ment,  wliieh  hns,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  an; 
the  formation  of  modern  society,  and  to  that  fusion  of  all 
six'ial  elements  into  two  powers,  the  government  and 
people;  royalty. 

It  is  evident  that  royalty  has  played  a  prodigious  part  k 
the  history  of  European  civilization;  a  single  glance  at  ' 
suffices  to  convince  one  of  it;  we  see  the  devekpoMBl  if 
royalty  marching  with  the  same  step,  so  to  speak,  aft  least  Ar 
a  long  period,  as  that  of  society  itsdl*;  the  progress  is  mulHL 

And  not  only  is  the  progress  mutual,  but  whenerer  BoeM^ 
advances  towards  its  modern  and  definitive  character,  rajlltf 
seems  to  extend  and  prosper;  so  that  when  the  work 
summated,  when  there  is  no  longer  any,  or  scarcely  anYottar 
important  or  decisive  inHuence  in  the  great  states  of  Lnrojp^ 
than  that  of  the  government  and  the  public,  royalty  is  As 
government. 

And  it  has  thus  happened,  not  only  in  France^  where  As 
fact  is  evident,  but  also  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europan 
countries:  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later,  under  somewhift 
dilTerent  forms,  the  same  result  is  offered  us  in  the  history  sC 
society  in  England,  Spain,  and  Germany.  In  England  Cv 
example,  it  was  under  the  Tudors,  that  the  ancient,  peeolkr 
and  local  elements  of  English  society  were  perverted  and  fi^ 
solved,  and  gave  place  to  the  system  of  public  powers;  tUs 
also  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  influence  of  roj^Edtj.  It  was 
the  same  in  Germany,  Spain,  mid  all  the  great  Enropefll 
states. 

If  we  leave  Europe,  and  if  we  turn  our  view  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  struck  by  an  analoscouB  fiMt; 
we  shall  everywhere  iind  royalty  occupying  an  impcrtnft 
position,  appearing  as,  perhaps,  the  most  general  and  penMl- 
nent  of  institutions,  the  most  difficult  to  prevent,  where  aft  did 
not  formerly  exist,  and  the  most  difficult  to  root  out  whora  ift 
had  existed.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  possessed  Aam, 
At  tlie  discovery  of  America,  all  the  great  states  there  weie 
found  with  different  combinations,  subject  to  the  """^TfKiical 
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ID.  When  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
sver  we  meet  with  nations  in  any  way  extensive,  this  is 
revailing  system.  And  not  only  has  royalty  penetrated 
where,  but  it  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  most 
36  situations,  to  civilization  and  to  barbarism,  to  manners 
i06t  pacific,  as  in  China,  for  example,  and  to  those  in 
i  war,  in  which  the  military  spirit  dominate.  It  has 
established  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  system  of  castes,  in 
lost  rigorously  classified  societicis  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
n  of  equality,  in  societies  which  are  utter  strangers  to 
igal  and  permanent  classification.  Here  despotic  and 
iisive,  there  favourable  to  civilization  and  even  to  liberty, 
ana  like  a  head  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  multitude  of 
ent  bodies,  a  fruit  that  will  spring  from  the  most  diasi- 
'  germs. 

this  fact,  we  may  discover  many  curious  and  important 
quences.  I  will  take  only  two.  The  first  is,  that  it  is 
Bsible  such  a  resiUt  should  be  the  fruit  of  mere  chance,  of 
or  usurpation  alone;  it  is  impossible  but  that  there 
Id  be  a  profound  and  jiowerful  analogy  between  the 
"e  of  royalty,  considered  as  an  institution,  and  the  nature, 
her  of  individual  man,  or  of  human  society.  Doubtless, 
is  intermixed  with  the  origin  of  the  institution;  doubt- 
force  has  taken  an  important  part  in  its  progress;  but 
I  we  meet  with  such  a  result  as  this,  when  we  see  a  great 
t  developing  and  reprotlucing  itself  during  the  course  of 
r  centuries,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  ditferent  situations, 
uinot  attribute  it  to  force.  Force  plays  a  great  part,  and 
cessant  one,  in  human  afiairs;  but  it  is  not  their  principle, 
piinvim  mobile ;  above  force  and  the  part  which  it  plays, 
\  hovers  a  moral  cause  which  decider  the  totality  of" 
fs.  It  is  with  force  in  the  history  of  societies,  as  with 
body  in  the  history  of  man.  Tlie  body  surely  holds  a 
place  in  the  life  of  man,  but  still  it  is  not  the  principle 
fe.  Life  circulates  within  it,  but  it  does  not  emanate 
it.  So  it  is  with  human  societies;  whatever  part  force 
I  therein,  it  is  not  force  which  governs  them,  and  which 
des  supremely  over  their  destinies;  it  is  ideas  and  moral 
ences,  which  conceal  themselves  under  the  accidents  of 
J,  and  regulate  the  course  of  the  society.  It  is  a  cause  of 
kind,  and  not  force,  which  gave  success  to  royalty. 
m2 
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A  second  fact,  and  one  which  is  no  less  worthjof  lemn^J 
is  the  flexibility  of  the  institution,  its  faculty  of  modifyia§l 
and  adapting  itself  to  a  multitude  of  different  circumstiDfiii| 
Mark  the  contrast:  its  form  is  unique,  permanent,  and  simp 
it  does   not  offer  that   prodigious  variety  of  oornl' 
which  we  sec  in  other  institutions,  and  yet  it  applies  itself  l| 
societies  which  the  least  resemble  it.    It  must  evidently  a" 
of  great  diversity,  and  must  attach  itself,  whether  in 
himself  or  in  society,  to  many  different  elements  and  jah\ 
ciples.  i 

It  is  from  not  having  considered  the  institution  of  iojl%  ] 
in  its  whole  extent;  from  not  having  on  the  one  hand  pew*  I 
trated  to  its  peculiar  and  fixed  principle^  which,  ivhatew  j 
may  be  the  circumstances  to  which  it  applies  itself,  is  ill  \ 
very  essence  and  being — and  on  the  other,  from  not  hAviM 
estimated  all  the  varieties  to  which  it  lends  itself,  and  ai 
the  principles  with  which  it  may  enter  into  alliance;  itia^I 
say,  from  not  having  considered  royalty  under  tliis  vast  m1 
twofold  point  of   view,    that  the  part    taken  by  it  in  tk| 
history  of  the  world  has  not  been  always  comprehended,  Ait 
its  nature  and  effects  have  often  been  misconstrued. 

This  is  the  work  whicli  I  wish  to  go  through  with  jo^ 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  an  exact  and  complete  esti- 
mate of  the  effects  of  this  institution  in  modem  EurafM^ 
whether  they  have  flowed  from  its  own  peculiar  prindita 
or  the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone. 

There  ( an  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  force  of  royalty,  that  monl 
power  which  is  its  true  principle,  does  not  reside  in  the  sole 
and  personal  will  of  the  man  momentarily  king;  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  people,  in  accepting  it  as  an  institutio% 
philosophers  in  maintaining  it  as  a  system,  have  not  intended 
or  consented  to  accept  the  empire  of  the  will  of  a  man,  < 
tially  narrow,  arbitrar}',  capricious,  and  ignorant. 

Royalty  is  (juite  a  clistinct  thing  from  the  will  of  a 
although  it  presents  itself  in  that  fonn;  it  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  sovereignty  of  right,  of  that  will,  essentially 
reasonable,  enlightened,  just,  and  impartial,  foreign  and  supe- 
rior to  all  individual  wills,  and  which  in  virtue  of  this  tUle 
has  a  right  to  govern  them.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  royalty 
in  the  minds  of  nations,  such  the  motive  for  their  adhesion. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  of  right,  a  will  which 
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es  the  right  of  governing  men?  It  is  quite  certain 
ej  believe  so;  because  they  seek,  and  constantly  have 
,  and  indeed  cannot  but  seek,  to  place  tliemselves 
its  empire.  Conceive  to  yourselves  the  smallest 
ly  of  men,  I  will  not  say  a  people :  conceive  that 
ly  under  the  submission  to  a  sovereign  who  is  only 
factOy  under  a  force  wliich  has  no  right  except  that 
«,  which  governs  neither  according  to  reason,  justice, 
ith  ;  liuman  nature  revolts  at  such  a  supposition — 
it  have  right  to  believe  in.  It  is  the  supremacy  of 
irhich  it  seeks,  that  is  the  only  power  to  wliich  man 
t8  to  submit.  What  is  history  but  the  dcmonstra- 
f  this  universal  fact  ?  What  are  tlie  greater  por- 
'  the  struggles  which  take  place  in  the  life  of  nations, 
I  ardent  effort  towards  the  sovereignty  of  right,  so 
ley  may  place  themselves  under  its  empire  ?  And 
ly  nations  but  philosophers  believe  in  its  existence,  and 
atly  seek  it.  What  are  all  the  systems  of  political 
iphy,  but  the  search  for  the  sovereign  of  right  ? 
is  it  that  th(>y  treat  of,  but  the  (luestion  of  knowing 
IS  a  right  to  govern  Hoci(»,ty  ?  Take  the  theocratical, 
:'hi<!al,  aristocratical,  or  dcinocratieal  HyHtcjiiiH,  all  of 
>oast  of  having  discovcnMl  whoniiu  the  sovereignty  of 
esidcs;  all  proniisci  to  Hocicty  that  thciy  will  phuje  it 
the  rult;  of  its  Icgitiinatci  master.  1  rcipcjat,  this  is  the 
,ke  of  all  the  works  of  j)hilosoj)hcTH,  of  all  efforts  of 

/  should  tliey  but  believe  in  the  sovc.njignty  of  right  ? 
hould  tliey  but  be  constantly  in  search  of  it?  Take  the 
tuple  sni)positions;  let  tlicx'(i  be  something  to  accom- 
fMjme  influence  to  exercise^  whether  upon  society  in 
lole,  or  u])on  a  number  of  its  members,  or  upon  a 
individual;  there  is  (widently  always  a  rule  for  this 
a  legitinuite  will  to  follow  and  aj)})ly.  Whether 
inetratcj  into  the  snialhjst  details  of  social  life,  or  wlu;- 
3U  (tlevate  yourselves  to  the  greatest  events,  you  will 
vliere  encounter  a  truth  to  be  proved,  or  a  just  and 
able  idea  to  be-  i>asse(l  into  reality.  This  is  the 
ign  of  right,  towards  which  philosophers  and  nations 
ipver  cc'used  and  never  can  C(»ase  to  aspire. 
to  what  point  can  the  sovereignty  of  right  be  represented 
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in  a  general  and  permanent  manner  bj  a  terrestrial  fono  v  I 
by  a  human  will?  How  far  is  such  a  supposition  ne 
false  and  dangerous?  What  should  be  thought  in 
cular  of  the  personification  of  the  sovereignty  of  right  i 
the  image  of  royalty?  Upon  what  conditions,  within  wkftl 
limits  is  this  personification  admissible?  Great  qnmtiOH^j 
which  I  have  not  to  treat  of  here,  but  which  I 
not  resist  pointing  out,  and  upon  which  I  shall  say  a  ^ 
in  passing. 

I  afiirm,  and  the  merest  common  sense  will  acknowledge'  I 
that  the  sovereignty  of  right  completely  and  permanently  ( 
appertain  to  no  one;  that  all  attribution  of  the  sovereignty  rf  ] 
right  to  any  human  power  whatsoever,  is  radically  fabe 
dangerous.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  limitation  of 
all  powers,  whatever  their  names  or  forms  may  be;  hen 
the  radical  illegitimacy  of  all  absolute  power,  whetlier 
origin  be  from  conquest,  inheritance,  or  election.  Peo|ili 
may  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  seeking  the  sovereign  of 
right;  they  may  vary  as  to  place  and  times;  but  in  no  phflfl^ 
no  time,  can  any  legitimate  power  be  the  independent  pos* 
sessor  of  this  sovereignty. 

This  pnnciple  being  laid  down,  it  is  no  less  certain  thil 
royalty,  in  whatever  system  it  is  (.considered,  presents  itself  as 
the  i)ersonification  of  the  sovereign  of  right.  Listen  to  tbs 
theocratical  system:  it  will  tell  you  that  kings  are  the  imi^ 
of  (rod  upon  earth ;  this  is  onl}'  saying  that  they  are  the  per* 
sonificntion  of  sovereign  justice,  truth,  and  goodness.  AdcbrsM 
yoursi'lf  to  the  jurisconsults;  they  will  tell  you  that  the  king 
is  the  living  law;  that  is  to  say,  the  king  is  the  personificatkn 
of  the  sovereign  of  right,  of  the  just  law,  which  has  the 
right  of  governing  society.  Ask  royalty  itself,  in  the  systea 
of  pure  monarchy;  it  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  personificsdoA 
of  the  State,  of  the  general  interest.  In  whatever  alliance 
and  in  whatever  situation  you  consider  it,  you  will  always  find 
it  summing  itself  up  in  the  pretension  of  representing  and 
reproducing  the  sovereign  of  right,  alone  capable  of  kgiti- 
mately  governing  society. 

There  is  no  occasion  fur  astonishment  in  all  this.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  sovereign  of  right,  the  cha- 
racteristics derivable  from  his  very  nature?  In  the  first  place 
he  is  unique  ;  since  there  is  but  one  truth,  one  justice,  there 
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but  one    sovereign   of   right      He   is  permanent, 
the  same ;  truth  never  changes.     He  is  placed  in  a 
situation,   a  stranger  to  all  the  vicissitudes   and 
of  this  world;  his  part  in  the  world  is,  as  it  were, 
I  spectator  and  judge.     Well!  it  is  royalty  which  ex- 
reproduces,  under  the  most  simple  form,  that  which 
its  most  faithful  image,  these  rational  and  natural 
iristics  of  the  sovereign  of  right.     Open  the  work  in 
I.  Benjamin  Constant  has  so  ingeniously  represented 
fts  a  neutral  and  moderating  power,  raised  above  the 
9  and  struggles  of  social  life,  and  only  interfering  at 
ises.     Is  not  this,  so  to  speak,  the  attitude  of  the 
n   of  right  in  the  government  of  human   things? 
lUSt  be  something  in  this  idea  well  calculated  to  im- 
3  mind,  for  it  has  passed  with  singular  rapidity  from 
facts.     One  sovereign  made  it  in  the  constitution  of 
he  very  foundation  of  his  throne;  there  royalty  is 
ted  as  a  moderating  power,  raised  above  all  active 
as  a  spectator  and  judge. 

r  whatever  point  of  vieiv  you  regard  this  institution, 
ared  with  the  sovereign  of  right,  you  will  find  that 
a  great  external  resemblance,  and  that  it  is  natural  for 
'e  struck  the  minds  of  men.  Accordingly,  whenever 
lection  or  imaginiition  turned  Avith  preference  towards 
templation  or  study  of  the  nature  of  the  sovereign 
,  iind  liis  essential  characteristics,  they  have  inclined 
royalty.  As,  in  the  time  of  the  preponderance  of 
5  ideas,  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  nature  of 
I  mankind  towards  the  monarchical  system,  so  when 
sconsults  dominated  in  society,  the  habit  of  studying, 
he  name  of  the  law,  the  nature  of  the  sovereign  of 
as  favourable  to  the  dogma  of  his  personification  in 
The  attentive  application  of  the  human  mind  to  the 
dation  of  the  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  right 
o  other  causes  have  interfered  to  destroy  the  effect, 
ays  given  force  and  credit  to  royalty,  which  presents 
;e. 

over,  there  are  times  peculiarly  favourable  to  this 
ication:  these  are  the  times  when  individual  powers 
themselves  in  the  Avorld  with  all  their  risks  and 
{;  times  when  egotism  dominates  in  individuals,  whether 
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from  ignorance  and  brutality,  or  from  corruption. 
Hocirty,  abandoned  to  the  contoMtH  of  personal  wills,  and  \ 
to  raise  itself  by  their  free  eonciirrcnce  to  a  com 
universid  will,  passionately  long  for  a  isovcreign  to  whom  i 
individuals  nuiy  be  forced  to  submit;  and  the  moment  i 
institution,  bearing  any  one  of  tlio  eliaracteristicB  ef 
sovereignty  of  right,  ])r(^sented  itself,  and  promised  its  < 
to  society,  Hoeiety  rallic^l  round  it  with  eager  earneatnessil 
outlaws  taking  refuge  in  the  asyhim  of  a  church.  TUs-J 
what  has  been  se(*n  in  the  disorderly  youth  of  nationSi  soshfllf 
we  have  surveyed,  lloyalty  is  admirably  adapted  to 
of  vigorous  and  fruitful  anarchy,  so  to  speak,  when  i 
desires  to  form  and  n^gulate  itself,  without  knowing  how  !!•  ] 
do  so  by  the  free  concord  of  individual  wills.  There  are  i 
tunvH  wiien,  from  directly  opposite  causes,  it  lias  the 
reeonnnendation.  Why  did  tiie,  Iloman  empire,  so  neari^ii* 
a  state  of  dissolution  at  the  end  of  the  ropublicy  subsist  tti 
muirly  fifteen  centuries  afterwords,  under  the  name  of  tfai 
enipin^  wiiich,  aft<T  all,  wiw  but  a  continual  decay,  a  length*. 
cned  agony?  Royalty  lUone  could  produce  such  on  efiect;  thst 
ulonti  could  hold  togetlier  a  society  which  sclflshncss  inest*. 
Hantly  tend(>d  1o  destroy.  The  imperial  |>owcr  struggled  ftr 
iifteen  centuries  against  the  ruin  of  the  lioman  world. 

Thus  tiiere  are  times  when  royiUty  alone  con  retard  A^ 
dissolution  of  smucty,  and  times  when  it  alone  acciilerates  itoi 
fornuition.  And  in  both  th(iS4*.  eases,  it  is  because  it  represents 
more  ehuirly  and  powerfully  than  any  other  form  tlie  Bav#> 
reignty  oi'  right,  tiiat  it  exercises  this  |)owor  upon  events. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  you  may  consider  this  insti* 
tution,  and  at  whatever  epoch,  you  will  acknowledge  then  that 
its  essential  characteristic,  its  moral  principle,  its  true  and 
inmost  nuuming  is  the  imago,  the  |)crsoniiication,  tlie  pre- 
sumed  inttTpreter  of  this  unicpie,  superior,  and  essentuUj 
legitimate  will,  which  alone  has  the  right  of  governing  society. 

J^et  us  now  regard  royalty  from  tlie  sc(!ond  point  of  view, 
tluit  is  to  say,  in  its  ih>.xibility,  in  the  variety  of  parts  which 
it  has  )>layed,  and  the  eift^cts  which  it  has  produced;  it  is 
Jiee(;ssary  that  wa  should  give  the  reason  of  these  featuvas^ 
and  d(it(trmin(^  their  eaus(;s. 

Here  we  have,  an  advantage;  we  can  immediately  enter 
upon  lilstory,  and  u]K)n  our  own  history.     ])y  a  concourse  of 
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•  circumstances,  it  has  happened,  that  in  modem 
royaltj  has  assumed  every  character  under  which  it 
wn  itself  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  I  may  be 
to  use  an  arithmetical  expression,  European  royalty 
am  total  of  all  possible  species  of  royalty.  I  will  run 
J  history  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century;  you 
how  various  are  the  aspects  under  which  it  presents 
nd  to  what  an  extent  we  shall  everywhere  find  this 
3r  of  variety,  complication,  and  conflict  which  belongs 
uropean  civilization. 

e  fifth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  great  German  in- 
two  royalties  are  present;  the  barbarian  and  the 
L  royalty,  that  of  Clovis  and  that  of  Constantine; 
Sering  essentially  in  principles  and  effects.  Barbaric 
is  essentially  elective;  the  German  kings  were  elected, 
h  their  election  did  not  take  place  with  the  same  forms 
re  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  idea;  they  were 
^  chiefs,  who  were  bound  to  make  their  power  freely 
ble  to  a  large  number  of  companions  who  obeyed  them 
g  the  most  brave  and  the  most  able  among  them. 
1  is  the  true  source  of  barbaric  royalty,  its  primitive 
ential  characteristic. 

that  this  characteristic  in  the  fifth  century  was  not 
a  little  modified,  or  that  different  elements  had  not 
itroduced  into  royalty.  The  various  tribes  had  had 
biefs  for  ii  certain  time  ;  some  families  liad  raised 
ves  to  more  trust,  consideration,  and  riches  than  others. 
a  commencement  of  inheritance;  the  chief  was  now 
elected  out  of  these  families.  This  was  the  first  differ- 
iciple  which  became  associated  with  the  dominant  prin- 
'  election. 

iier  idea,  another  element,  had  also  already  penetrated 
rbari(!  royalty:  this  was  the  relij^ious  element.  We 
ong  some  of  the  barbarous  nations,  among  the  Goths, 
nple,  that  the  families  of  their  kings  descended  from  the 
5  of  their  gods,  or  from  thoscj  heroes  of  whom  they  had 
ods,  such  as  Odin.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  kings 
cr,  who  sprang  ironi  gods  or  demi-gods,  and  by  reascm 
title  were  the  objects  of  a  kind  of  religious  veneration, 
their  liniit<id  power. 
1,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  barbaric  royalty,  already 
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varying  and  fluctuating,  although  its  primitive  prindplB 
dominated. 

I  take  imperial,  Roman  royalty;  this  is  a  totallj  diflh 
thing;  it  is  the  personification  of  the  state,  the  heir  of 
sovereignty  and  majesty  of  the  Boman  people.  Com 
the  royalty  of  Augustus  and  Tiherius;  the  emperor  is 
representative  of  the  senate,  the  comitia,  and  the  n 
republic;  he  succeeded  them,  and  they  are  summed  up  i 
person.  Who  would  not  recognise  this  in  the  modesi 
language  of  the  first  emperors;  of  those,  at  least,  who  were 
of  sense,  and  understood  their  situation?  They  felt  thems 
in  the  presence  of  the  late  sovereign  people  who  had  ; 
cated  in  their  favour;  they  addressed  them  as  their  repr 
tatives  and  ministers.  But,  in  fact,  they  exercised  the  v 
power  of  the  people,  and  that  with  the  most  formidable  ii 
sity.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  such  a  transforma 
we  have  ourselves  witnessed  it;  we  have  seen  the  soverei 
pass  from  the  people  to  a  man ;  that  is  the  history  of  15 
leon.  lie  also  was  tha  personification  of  the  sovereign  pe 
he  unceasingly  repeated  to  it,  ''  Who  like  me  has  been  el 
by  eighteen  millions  of  men  ?  Who  like  me  is  the  r 
sentative  of  the  people  RepvbUque  Frangake  f  And  • 
upon  one  side  of  his  coinage  we  read,  The  French  Repi 
and  upon  the  other,  Napoleon,  EmpereuVy  what  does 
mean,  if  not  the  fact  which  I  have  described,  the  p 
become  king? 

Such  was  the  fundamental  character  of  imperial  roj 
which  it  preserved  for  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  em 
it  was  not  till  Diocletian  that  it  took  its  definitive  and 
plete  form.  It  was  then,  however,  upon  the  point  of  m 
going  a  great  change;  a  new  royalty  had  almost  appe 
Christianity  laboured  for  three  centuries  to  introduce 
religious  element  into  society.  It  was  under  Consta 
that  it  met  with  success,  not  in  making  it  the  prevalent 
but  in  making  it  play  an  important  part.  Here  royalty  pre 
itself  under  a  ditferent  aspect;  its  origin  is  not  earthlj 
prince  is  not  the  representative  of  the  public  sovereignty 
is  the  image  of  God,  his  representative  and  delegate.  F 
came  down  to  him  from  above,  while  in  imperial  ro 
it  came  from  below\  These  are  two  utterly  different  s 
tions,   and  have   entirely  diifercnt  results.     The  righ 
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,  pditical  gaarantees    are   difficult  to  combine  with 

Qciple  of  religious  royalty;  but  the  principle  itself  is 

cl,  moral,  and  salutary.    Let  us  see  the  idea  which  was 

of  the  prince  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  system  of 

18  royalty.     I  take  it  from  the  canons  of  the  councils 

do. 

e  king  is  called  king  (rex^)  because  he  governs  justly, 

K  he  act  with  justice  {recte),  he  legitimately  pos- 
he  name  of  king;  if  he  act  with  injustice,  he  miserably 

Our  fathers,  therefore,  said,  with  good  reason:  Bex 
is  81  recta  fads,  si  antem  nonfacis,  non  eris.  The  two 
ftl  royal  virtues  are  justice  and  truth,  (science  of  the 

e  royal  power  is  bound,  like  the  people,  to  respect  the 
.  .  Obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  gives  to  us  and 
subjects  wise  laws,  which  our  greatness  and  that  of 
ioessors  is  bound  to  obey,  as  well  as  the  whole  popula- 
our  kingdom.  .  .  . 

d,  the  creator  of  all  things,  in  disposing  the  structure  of 
nan  body,  has  raised  the  head  on  high,  and  has  willed 
3  nerves  of  all  tlie  members  should  proceed  therefrom. 
J  has  placed  in  the  head  the  torch  of  the  eyes,  to  the 
it  from  thence  may  be  viewed  all  things  that  might  be 
cial.  He  has  established  the  power  of  intellect, 
ig  it  to  govern  all  the  members,  and  wisely  to  regulate 
jtion.  ...  It  is  first  necessary,  then,  to  regulate  what 
to  princes,  to  watch  over  their  safety,  and  to  protect 
:e,  and  then  to  order  what  relates  to  the  people;  so  that 
ranteeing,  as  is  fitting,  the  safety  of  kings,  they  at 
lie  time  guarantee,  and  more  efiectually,  that  of  the 

wi 

in  the  system  of  religious  royalty,  another  element, 
ifferent  from  that  of  royalty  itself,  almost  always  intro- 
itself.  A  new  poAver  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  it, 
r  nearer  to  God,  to  the  source  Avhence  royalty  emanates, 
oyalty  itself:  this  was  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastical 
which  interposed  itself  between  God  and  kings,  and 
n  kings  and  the  people;  so  that  royalty,  the  image  of 
jr,  ran  a  chance  of  lidling  to  the  rank  of  an  instrument 

'  Forum  .Judicum,  i.  lib.  "I ;  tit.  i.  1.  'I,  1.  4.. 
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of  tlic  liumnn  intcrpi*otcrs  of  the  divine  will.  This  was  in 
cause*,  of  diversity  in  tlie  destinies  and  olfects  of  the  vaA 
tion. 

I  I(»n»,  then,  wo  see,  wliat  in  the  fifth  century  were 
various  royalties  which  manifested  tliemsclves  upon  then 
of  tin*.  Roman  empire:  the  barbaric  ro3ralty,  the  impi 
royalty,  and  the  rising  religious  royalty.  Their  fortunes  i 
as  various  as  tlieir  principles. 

In  France,  under  the  first  race,  barbaric  royalty  prevfl 
there  wen)  many  attempts  of  the  clergy  to  impress  upon  ii 
imperial  or  religious  character;  but  election  in  the  i 
family,  with  some  mixture  of  inhcntance  and  religious  i< 
remained  dominant.  In  Italy,  among  the  OstrogotliSy  imp 
royalty  superseded  the  barbarian  customs.  Theodoric  assf 
himself  the  successor  of  the  emperors.  You  need  only 
Casrtiodorus,  to  acknowledge  this  character  of  his  govemn 

In  Spain,  royalty  appeai-ed  more  religious  than  dsewl 
as  the  councils  of  Toledo  were,  I  will  not  say  the  masters; 
the  infiuencing  ])ower,  the  religious  chanicter  dominate 
not  in  the  government,  properly  so  ctdled,  of  the  Vid 
kings,  at  least,  in  the  laws  with  which  tlie  clergy  inq 
them,  and  the  language  which  it  made  them  speak. 

In  Kngland,  among  the  Saxons,  barbai'ian  manners  subs: 
almost  entire.  Tlie  kingdoms  of  the  he])tarcliy  were  merel^ 
domains  of  various  bands,  having  each  its  chief.  Tlic  mil 
election  is  more  evident  th(u*e  than  elsewhere.  Ai 
Saxon  royalty  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  barbaric  royalt 

Thus  from  the  tiftli  to  the  twelftli  century,  three  kind 
royalty  manifested  themselves  at  the  same  time,  in  gei 
facts;  ou<*.  or  otlier  of  them  i)revailed,  according  to  cin 
stances,  in  each  of  the  difiercnt  states  of  Europe. 

The  chaos  was  such  at  this  t^poch,  that  nothing  univi 
or  permanent  could  be  established ;  and,  fi*om  one  vicissi 
to  another,  we  arrive  at  the  eighth  century,  without  roj 
having  anywhere  t^iken  a  d(*.finitive  characti^r.  Towards 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  with  the  triumph  of  the  se 
race  of  the  Frank  kings,  events  goneraliKed  themselves 
became  cleanu*;  as  they  were  accomplished  upon  a  gn 
se^le,  they  were  IxjttiT  understood,  and  led  to  more  rej 
You  will  shortly  see  tlie  dilV(.Tent  royalties  distinctly  sue 
and  combine  with  each  other. 
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the  time  when  the  Carlovingians  replace  the  Merovin- 
,  a  return  of  barharic  royalty  is  visible;  election  again 
TB.  Pepin  causes  himself  to  be  elected  at  Soissons. 
1  the  first  Carlovingians  give  the  kingdoms  to  their  sons 
take  care  to  have  them  accepted  by  the  chief  persons 
I  states  assigned  them;  when  they  mtike  a  partition,  they 
it  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  national  assemblies.  In  a  word, 
lective  principle,  under  the  form  of  public  acceptation, 
imes  some  redity.  You  bear  in  mind,  that  this  change 
nasty  was  like  a  new  invasion  of  the  Germans  in  the 
of  Europe,  and  brought  back  some  shadow  of  their 
at  institutions  and  manners. 

the  same  time  we  see  the  religious  principle  introduced 
clearly  into  royalty,  and  playing  therein  a  more  im- 
nt  part.  Pepin  was  acknowledged  and  crowned  by  the 
He  had  need  of  religious  sanction;  it  had  already 
3at  power,  and  he  courted  it.     Charlemagne  took  the 

precaution;  religious  royalty  was  developing.  Still 
r  Charlemagne  this  character  did  not  dominate;  imperial 
ty  was  evidently  what  he  attempted  to  resuscitate. 
DUgh  he  closely  allied  himself  to  the  clergy,  and  made 
if  them,  he  was  not  their  instrument.  The  idea  of  a 
i  state,  of  a  great  political  unity,  the  resurrection  of  the 
an  empire,  was  the  favourite  idea,  the  dream  of  Charle- 
le's  reign.  He  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  le 
»nnaire.  Every  one  knows  what  character  the  royal 
T  instantly  assumed;  the  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
y,  who  censured,  deposed,  re-established,  and  governed 

religious  royalty,  late  subordinate,  seemed  on  the  point 
ing  established. 

lus,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the 
I  century,  the  diversity  of  three  kinds  of  royalty  mani- 
i  itself  in  important,  closely  connected,  and  palpable 
is. 

fter  the  death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  the  dissolution 
which  Europe  fell,  the  three  species  of  royalty  disap- 
3d  almost  simultaneously;  all  became  confusion.  After 
I  time,  when  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  a  fourth 
ity  presented  itself,  different  from  any  that  we  have 
seen;   this  was  feudal  royalty.     This  is  confused,  and 

difficult  to  define.     It   has   been  said  that  the  king 
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in  the  feudal  sjatem  was  sovereign  of  sorereigiis,  loid  i 
lords,  that  lie  held  by  sure  ties,  from  one  cUub  to  anotfai 
the  entire  society;  that  in  callinf^  around  him  his  tsmI 
then  the  vassuls  of  his  v&ssals,  he  called  the  whole  natil 
and  truly  showed  himself  a  king.  I  do  not  denj  that  tf 
was  the  theory  of  feudal  royalty;  but  it  is  a  mere  theo 
which  has  never  governed  facts.  Tliat  general  infloenee 
the  king  by  the  means  of  an  hierarchical  organizatum,  til 
tie^  which  united  royalty  to  the  entire  feudal  societj,  are  i 
ilreams  of  publicists.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  £h 
lords  were  at  this  epoch  entirely  independent  of  royal^ 
large  number  scarcely  knew  the  name,  and  had  litUe  or 
connexion  with  it.  All  the  sovereignties  were  local  i 
independent :  the  title  of  king,  borne  by  one  of  the  fei 
lords,  expressed  rather  a  remembrance  than  a  fact. 

This  was  the  state  of  royalty  during  the  course  of 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  In  the  twelfth,  with  the  n 
of  Louis  le  Gros,  the  aspect  of  things  began  to  change. 
more  often  iind  the  king  spoken  of;  his  influence  penetn 
into  places  where  hitherto  he  had  never  made  way;  his  ] 
in  society  became  more  active.  If  we  seek  by  what  titles 
shall  recognise  none  of  the  titles  of  whidi  royaltj 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  avail  itself.  It  was  not  as 
heir  of  the  emi)erors,  or  by  the  title  of  imperial  rojaltyi  i 
it  aggrandized  itself  and  assumed  more  coherence;  nor 
it  in  virtue  of  election,  nor  as  the  emanation  of  dii 
power.  All  trace  of  election  had  disappeared,  the  heredil 
principle  of  succession  had  become  definitively  estahhil 
and  although  religion  sanctioned  the  accession  of  kings^ 
minds  of  men  did  not  appear  at  all  engrossed  with  the 
ligious  character  of  the  royalty  of  Louis  le  Gros.  A  ] 
element,  a  character  hitherto  unknown,  produced  itsel: 
royalty;  anew  royalty  commenced. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  society  was  at  this  epoch  i 
prodigious  disorder,  a  prey  to  unceasing  violence. 
eiety  had  in  itself  no  means  of  striving  against  this  dep 
able  state,  of  regaining  any  regularity  or  unity.  The  fei 
institutions,  those  parliaments  of  barons,  those  seignec 
courts,  all  those  forms  under  which,  in  modern  times^  : 
dalism  has  been  represented  as  a  systematic  and  organ 
regime,  all  this  was  devoid  of  reality,  of  power;  there 
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wf.  Hf:f!  tlif.  varioiirt  royultiitrt  wliKth  I  liavf;  (If'MfrritMMl  ntt<!m(it- 
iii^  hy  tiirriH  to  rit^airi  tlic,  pnifmiidcraru'^'..  'J'Iiiih  ili<:  clcrf^y 
liHH  always  ]}rt'.whtu\  n^li^idiiH  royalty;  juriHroriHulU  labounul 
to  ri'.HUM'.'iiuUi  imperial  royalty;  and  tlus  tiolilcH  liavo  wiini;- 
timf;H  wIhIumI  to  nivivi;  itiiuttivi;  royalty,  or  thf;  foudal.  And 
tif)t  only  liavf*.  tho  clcr^^y,  jurimioriHultH,  and  iioliility,  Htriv(!ri 
to  riiakn  dotnlriaiit  in  royalty  hucIi  or  Hijf:li  a  dianu!t«;r;  it 
IniH  itH(df  nifulfs  tli<;ni  all  Huliwrrvifsnt  to  tlus  «^j(randi/(sm(!nt  of 
ItH  pow«;r;  kin^M  linvf!  HfnutiiitiU'M  ntpri^Miinti^i  tlHanH<;lv<sH  an 
tlif:  tMiip^iiU'M  of  ()(Mi,  Hom<;tini(!H  wt  tins  KijriiMiMHorH  of  tlin 
(•,ni|H!rorM,  tu'.fu}rd\w^  U)  tlui  nri^d  or  inclination  of  tlus  motniiiit; 
tlif^y  liavf;  ilh^^itiniaUtly  aval  hid  tlwsmMfdvcH  of  iluimi  variouH 
tith^H,  liut  none  of  iUaui  liaM  Uum  i\u*.  v(!ritalil<s  title  of 
nioditrn  royal ty^  or  tlu!  Hourr;4t  of  itH  pn^iiondftratin^  influcnci5. 
It  in,  I  n!p<;at,  an  tlu;  diiponitary  and  j>rot4!<',tf)r  of  public; 
ordfir,  of  univiMMul  juNtic^;,  and  common  intisntMt — it  ih  unditr 
till}  aH|MU!t  of  a  ^ntat  ma^iHtrmty,  tim  ccsntro  and  union  of 
Ho(;if;ty — tliiit  it  hari  nliown  itmdf  to  iUtuiyM  of  tlm  |M!oplf^  and 
iuiM  appropriaUid  their  Htrength  by  obtaining  their  a<lli<!Hi»n. 

You  will  Hee,  tw  w<'.  ailvntuM;,  thiri  charaetcsriHtie  of  mcxlfsm 
lOiiropean  royalty,  whieli  eominenefsd  at  the  twelfth  dsnturji 
utHl(;r  the  reij(ii  of  LouIh  le  (ilroH,  Htrenj(then  and  disvidop 
it.4(;If,  and  btir^ame,  ho  to  Mpeak,  itri  j)olitical  phyMiogtumiy. 
It  in  through  it  that  royalty  Iwih  ruintributi'^l  to  the  gnrnt 
re.Huit  whi(di  eliaraet(;ri/eH  Kuropenn  H<K:ieti(}H  in  the  prenent 
day,  name.ly,  the  redijetion  of  ail  rnKiial  elenumtM  into  two^ 
the  government  and  tin*,  eountry. 

ThuH,  at  the.  termination  of  the  eruNadcH,  Eu ropes  onterod 
the  patli  wliie.il  waH  to  eoriduet  it  to  itM  pnsKcnt  Htoti:;  and 
royalty  Unik  ItH  appropriate,  purt  in  the  great  tranHformatirjn. 
In  our  next  leeture,  we  Hhall  Htudy  the  differont  atteroptf 
made,  at  politie.id  organization,  from  the  twidftli  U>  tho  iix- 
f^'etiih  ee.n til ry,  with  a  view  to  maintain,  by  regulating  it^ 
the.  order,  then  almoHt  in  ruin.  We  nliall  e^mHider  tlio  oflTorU 
of  feiiduli.Hm,  of  the  eJiur(;h,  and  e,ven  of  the  liorougliN,  to 
(^otiHtitnte.  Hoeiety  nfter  its  aneient  prineiphtM,  and  unikr  ita 
primitive  forniH,  iitid  thiiH  dt^fend  tliemmdvejt  ugainat  the 
general  metaiiiorphoMiM  whieii  wan  in  preparation. 
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TENTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — Attempts  to  reconcile  the  various  social  elements  of 
modern  Europe,  and  to  make  them  live  and  act  in  common,  in  one  so- 
ciety, and  under  one  central  power — Ist.  Attempt  at  theocratical  organi- 
zation— Why  it  failed — Four  principal  obstacles — Faults  of  Gregory  VII. 
— Beaction  against  the  domination  of  the  church — On  the  part  of  the 
people — On  the  part  of  the  sovereigns — 2nd.  Attempt  at  republican 

.  :  organization — ^Italian  republics — Their  defects — Towns  in  the  south  of 
France — Crusade  of  the  Albigeuses — Swiss  confederation — Boroughs  of 
Flanders  and  the  Rhine  —  Hanseatic  league  —  Struggle  between  the 
ftndal  nobility  and  the  boroughs — 3rd.  Attempt  at  a  mixed  organization 
—  States-general  of  France  —  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  —  English 
parliament — Peculiar  state  of  Germany — 111  success  of  all  their  attempts 
—From  what  causes — General  tendency  of  Europe. 

I  WISH  to  determine  correctly,  and  at  the  outset,  the  object  of 
this  lecture. 

You  will  recollect,  that  one  of  the  first  facts  which  struck 
hb  in  the  elements  of  ancient  European  society,  was  their 
diversity,  separation,  and  independence.  The  feudal  nobility, 
clergy,  and  boroughs,  had  a  situation,  laws,  and  manners,  all 
entirely  different;  they  were  so  many  societies  whkjh  governed 
tliemselves,  each  upon  its  own  account,  and  bv/ts  own  rules 
and  power.  They  stood  in  relation  and  came  in  contact,  but 
there  was  no  true  union;  they  did  not  form,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  nation,  a  State. 

The  fusion  of  all  these  societies  into  one  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  it  is  precisely,  as  you  have  seen,  the  distinctive 
feet,  the  essential  character  of  modem  sodety.  The  ancient 
social  elements  are  reduced  to  two,  the  government  and  the 
people;  that  is  to  say,  the  diversity  has  ceased,  that  simili- 
tude has  led  to  union.     But  before  this  result  was  co\i^\x\si- 
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we  see  the  various  royalties  which  I  have  described  attempt- 
inor  by  turns  to  regain  tlie  preponderance.  Thus  the  clergy 
has  always  preached  religious  royalty;  jurisconsults  laboured 
to  4*esuscitato  imperial  royalty;  and  the  nobles  have  some- 
times wished  to  revive  elective  royalty,  or  the  feudal.  And 
not  only  have  tlie  clergy,  jurisconsults,  and  nobility,  striven 
to  make  dominant  in  royalty  such  or  such  a  character;  it 
has  itself  made  them  all  subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
its  power;  kings  have  sometimes  represented  themselves  as 
the  delegates  of  God,  sometimes  as  the  successors  of  the 
emperors,  according  to  the  need  or  inclination  of  the  moment; 
they  have  illegitimately  availed  themselves  of  these  various 
titles,  but  none  of  them  has  been  the  veritable  title  of 
modei*n  royalty,  or  the  source  of  its  preponderating  influence. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  as  the  depositary  and  protector  of  public 
order,  of  universal  justice,  and  common  interest — it  is  under 
the  aspect  of  a  great  magistracy,  the  centre  and  union  of 
society — that  it  has  shown  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  people*  and 
has  appropriated  their  strength  by  obtaining  their  adhesion. 

You  will  see,  as  wo  advance,  this  characteristic  of  modem 
European  roydty,  which  commenced  at  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros,  strengtlien  and  develop 
itself,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  its  political  physiognomy. 
It  is  through  it  that  royalty  has  contributed  to  the  great 
result  which  characterizes  European  societies  in  the  present 
day,  namely,  the  reduction  of  all  social  elements  into  two^ 
the  government  and  the  country. 

Thus,  at  the  termination  of  the  crusades,  Europe  entered 
the  path  which  was  to  conduct  it  to  its  present  state;  and 
royalty  took  its  appropriate  part  in  the  great  transformation. 
In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  study  the  diiferent  attempts 
made  at  political  organization,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  a  view  to  maintain,  by  regulating  it» 
tlui  order,  then  almost  in  ruin.  Wo  shall  consider  the  efforts 
of  feudalism,  of  the  church,  and  even  of  tlie  boroughs,  to 
constitute  society  after  its  imcicnt  principles,  and  under  its 
])rimitive  forms,  and  thus  defend  themselves  against  the 
g(*neral  metamorphosis  which  was  in  preparation. 
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TENTH  LECTXJEE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — Attempts  to  reconcile  the  various  social  elements  of 
modern  Europe,  and  to  make  them  live  and  act  in  common,  in  one  so- 
ciety, and  under  one  central  power — 1st.  Attempt  at  theocraticol  organi- 
zation— Why  it  failed — Four  principal  obstacles — Faults  of  Gregory  VII. 
— Reaction  against  the  domination  of  the  church — On  the  part  of  the 
people — On  the  part  of  the  sovereigns — 2nd.  Attempt  at  republican 
:  organization — ^Italian  republics — Their  defects — Towns  in  the  south  of 
France — Crusade  of  the  Albigenses — Swiss  confederation — Boroughs  of 
Flanders  and  the  Rhine  —  Hanseatic  league  —  Struggle  between  the 
feudal  nobility  and  the  boroughs — 3rd.  Attempt  at  a  mixed  organization 
—  States-general  of  France  —  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  —  English 
parliament — Peculiar  state  of  Germany — 111  success  of  all  their  attempts 
—From  what  causes — General  tendency  of  Europe. 

I  WISH  to  determine  correctly,  and  at  the  outset,  the  object  of 
this  lecture. 

You  will  recollect,  that  one  of  the  first  facts  which  struck 
us  in  the  elements  of  ancient  European  society,  was  their  ^ 
diversity,  separation,  and  independence.  The  feudal  nobility/ 
dergy,  and  boroughs,  had  a  situation,  laws,  and  manners,  4di 
entirely  different;  they  were  so  many  societies  whiob  governed 
themselves,  each  upon  its  own  account,  and  by  ^ts  own  rules 
and  power.  They  stood  in  relation  and  came  in  contact,  but 
there  was  no  true  union;  they  did  not  form,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  nation,  a  State. 

The  fusion  of  all  these  societies  into  one  has  t^n  accom- 
plished ;  it  is  precisely,  as  you  have  seen,  the  distinctive 
fact,  the  essential  character  of  modem  society.  The  ancient 
social  elements  are  reduced  to  two,  the  government  and  the 
people;  that  is  to  say,  the  diversity  has  ceased,  that  simili- 
tude has  led  to  union.     But  before  this  result  was  CQ\i^vx\si- 
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we  see  the  various  royalties  which  I  have  described  attempt- 
ing by  turns  to  regain  the  preponderance.  Thus  the  clergy 
has  always  preached  religious  royalty;  jurisconsults  laboured 
to  j*esuscitate  imperial  royalty;  and  the  nobles  have  some- 
times wished  to  revive  elective  royalty,  or  the  feudal.  And 
not  only  have  the  clergy,  jurisconsults,  and  nobility,  striven 
to  make  dominant  in  royalty  such  or  such  a  character;  it 
has  itself  made  them  all  subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
its  power;  kings  have  sometimes  represented  themselves  as 
the  delegates  of  God,  sometimes  as  the  successors  of  the 
emperors,  according  to  the  need  or  inclination  of  the  moment; 
they  have  illegitimately  availed  themselves  of  these  various 
titles,  but  none  of  them  has  been  the  veritable  title  of 
modem  royalty,  or  the  source  of  its  preponderating  inflaence. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  as  the  depositary  and  protector  of  public 
order,  of  universal  justice,  and  common  interest — it  is  under 
the  aspect  of  a  great  magistracy,  the  centre  and  union  of 
society — that  it  has  shown  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
has  appropriated  their  strength  by  obtaining  their  adhesion. 

You  will  see,  as  we  advance,  this  characteristic  of  modem 
European  royalty,  which  commenced  at  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros,  strengthen  and  develop 
itself,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  its  political  physiognomy. 
It  is  through  it  that  royalty  has  contributed  to  the  great 
result  which  characterizes  European  societies  in  the  present 
day,  namely,  the  reduction  of  all  social  elements  into  two^ 
the  government  and  the  country. 

Thus,  at  the  termination  of  the  crusades,  Europe  entered 
the  path  which  was  to  conduct  it  to  its  present  state;  and 
royalty  took  its  appropriate  part  in  the  great  transformation. 
In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  study  the  different  attempts 
made  at  political  organization,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  a  view  to  maintain,  by  regulating  it» 
the  order,  then  almost  in  ruin.  We  shall  consider  the  efforts 
of  feudalism,  of  the  church,  and  even  of  tlie  boroughs»  to 
constitute  society  after  its  ancient  principles,  and  under  its 
primitive  forms,  and  thus  defend  themselves  against  the 
general  metamorphosis  which  was  in  preparation. 
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TENTH  LECTXJRE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — ^Attempts  to  reconcile  the  various  social  elements  of 
modem  Europe,  and  to  make  them  live  and  act  in  common,  in  one  so- 
ciety, and  under  one  centra]  power — 1st.  Attempt  at  theocratical  organi- 
zation— Why  it  failed — Four  principal  obstacles — Faults  of  Gregory  VII. 
— Reaction  against  the  domination  of  the  church — On  the  part  of  the 
people — On  the  part  of  the  sovereigns — 2nd.  Attempt  at  republican 
organization — ^Italian  republics — Their  defects — Towns  in  the  south  of 
France — Crusade  of  the  Albigenses — Swiss  confederation — Boroughs  of 
Flanders  and  the  Rhine  —  Hanseatic  league  —  Struggle  between  the 
fsndal  nobility  and  the  boroughs — 3rd.  Attempt  at  a  mixed  organization 
—  States-general  of  France  —  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  —  English 
pariiament — Peculiar  state  of  Germany — III  success  of  all  their  attempts 
—From  what  causes — General  tendency  of  Europe. 

ImsH  to  determine  correctly,  and  at  the  outset,  the  object  of 
this  lecture. 

You  will  recollect,  that  one  of  the  first  facts  which  struck 
us  in  the  elements  of  ancient  Eur<^ean  society,  was  their  .. 
diversity,  separation,  and  independence.  The  feudal  nobility/ 
dergy,  and  boroughs,  had  a  situation,  laws,  and  manncTS,  ^ 
entirdy  different;  they  were  so  many  societies  whirb  governed 
tiiemselves,  each  upon  its  own  account,  and  by  'is  own  rules 
and  power.  They  stood  in  relation  and  came  in  contact,  but 
there  was  no  true  union;  they  did  not  form,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  nation,  a  State. 

The  fusion  of  all  these  societies  into  one  has  b^n  accom- 
plished ;  it  is  precisely,  as  you  have  seen,  the  distinctive 
fwrt,  the  essential  character  of  modem  society.  The  ancient 
social  elements  are  reduced  to  two,  the  government  ;uid  the 
people;  that  is  to  say,  the  diversity  has  ceased,  that  simili- 
tude has  led  to  union.     But  before  this  result  was  covi^vsAsi- 
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we  see  the  various  royalties  which  I  have  described  itte^ 
ing  by  turns  to  regain  the  preponderance.  Thus  the  da 
has  always  preached  religious  royalty;  jurisconsiihs  labM 
to  I'esuscitate  imperial  royalty;  and  the  nobles  have  soi 
times  i^-ished  to  revive  elective  royalty,  or  the  feudal  i 
not  only  have  the  clergy,  jurisconsults,  and  nobility,  strr 
to  make  dominant  in  royalty  such  or  such  a  duincttt 
has  itself  made  them  all  subservient  to  the  aggrandizema 
its  power;  kings  have  sometimes  represented  themsdTS 
the  delegates  of  God,  sometimes  as  the  successors  of 
emperors,  according  to  the  need  or  inclination  of  the  mom 
they  have  illegitimately  availed  themselves  of  these  m 
titles,  but  none  of  them  has  been  the  veritable  tifl 
modem  royalty,  or  the  source  of  its  preponderating  infln 
It  is,  I  repeat,  as  the  depositary  and  protector  of  p 
order,  of  universal  justice,  and  common  interest — it  is  n 
the  aspect  of  a  great  magistracy,  the  centre  and  unii 
society — that  it  has  shown  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  people 
has  appropriated  their  strength  by  obtaining  their  adhes 

You  will  see,  as  we  advance,  this  characteristic  of  im 
European  royalty,  which  commenced  at  the  twelfUi  cen 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros,  strengthen  and  de 
itself,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  its  political  phjsiogi 
It  is  through  it  that  royalty  has  contributed  to  the 
result  which  characterizes  European  societies  in  the  pi 
day,  namely,  the  reduction  of  all  social  elements  into 
the  government  and  the  country. 

l^us,  at  the  termination  of  the  crusades,  Europe  ec 
the  path  which  was  to  conduct  it  to  its  present  state 
royalty  took  its  appropriate  part  in  the  great  tranafonn 
In  our  next  lecture  we  shall  study  the  difierent  atti 
made  at  political  organization,  from  the  twelfth  to  tb 
teenth  century,  with  a  view  to  maintain,  by  regulatu 
the  order,  then  almost  in  ruin.  We  shall  consider  the  < 
of  feudalism,  of  the  church,  and  even  of  the  borougl 
constitute  society  after  its  ancient  principles,  and  und 
primitive  forms,  and  thus  defend  themselves  againi 
general  metamorphosis  which  was  in  preparation. 
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TENTH  LECTURE. 


'  the  lecture — Attempts  to  reconcile  the  vaiious  social  elements  of 
m  Europe,  and  to  make  them  live  and  act  in  common,  in  one  so- 
and  under  one  central  power — 1st.  Attempt  at  theocratical  organi- 
I — ^Why  it  failed — Four  principal  obstacles — Faults  of  Gregory  VII. 
ictiou  against  the  domination  of  the  chiu'ch — On  the  part  of  the 
5 — On  tlie  part  of  the  sovereigns — 2nd.  Attempt  at  republican 
ization — ^Italian  republics — Their  defects — Towns  in  the  south  of 
« — Crusade  of  the  Albigenses — Swiss  confederation — ^Boroughs  of 
en  and  the  Rhine  —  Hanseatic  league  —  Struggle  between  the 
I  nobility  and  the  boroughs — 3rd.  Attempt  at  a  mixed  organization 
ites-general  of  France  —  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  —  English 
ment — Peculiar  state  of  Germany — 111  success  of  all  their  attempts 
»m  what  causes — General  tendency  of  Europe. 

to  determine  correctly,  and  at  the  outset,  the  object  of 
ture. 

will  recollect,  that  one  of  the  first  facts  which  struck 
he  elements  of  ancient  European  society,  was  their 
y,  separation,  and  independence.  The  feudal  nobility, 
and  boroughs,  had  a  situation,  laws,  and  manners,  all 
rdiiferent;  they  were  so  many  societies  which  governed 
Ives,  each  upon  its  own  account,  and  by  its  own  rules 
ver.  They  stood  in  relation  and  came  in  contact,  but 
as  no  true  union;  they  did  not  form,  properly  speak- 
lation,  a  State. 

fusion  of  all  these  societies  into  one  has  been  accom- 
;  it  is  precisely,  as  you  have  seen,  the  distinctive 
3  essential  character  of  modern  society.  The  ancient 
jlements  are  reduced  to  two,  the  government  and  the 
that  is  to  say,  the  diversity  has  ceased,  that  simili- 
,s  led  to  union.     But  before  tliis  result  was  consum- 
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mated,  and  even  with  a  view  to  its  prevention,  man] 
were  tried  to  make  all  particular  societies  live  am 
common,  without  destroying  their  diversity  or  indepe 
It  was  not  wished  to  strike  a  blow  in  any  way  preju( 
their  situation,  privileges,  or  special  nature,  and  yet 
tliem  in  a  single  State,  to  form  of  them  one  nation, 
them  under  one  and  the  same  government. 

All  these  attempts  failed.  The  result  which  I  hi 
mentioned,  the  unity  of  modern  society,  proves  their 
cess.  Even  in  those  European  countries  where  som 
of  the  ancient  diversity  of  social  elements,  in  Germ 
example,  where  there  is  still  a  true  feudal  nobilit; 
bourgeoisie;  in  England,  where  a  national  church  U 
session  of  special  revenues  and  a  particular  jurisdicti 
clear  that  this  pretended  distinct  existenco  is  but  an 
auce,  an  illusion;  that  these  special  societies  are  pc 
confounded  with  the  general  society,  absorbed  in  th« 
governed  by  the  public  powers,  in  subjection  to  tl 
system,  and  canned  away  in  the  current  of  the  some  id 
the  same  manners.  1  repeat  that,  where  even  the  fo 
still  subsists,  the  independence  of  the  ancient  social  e 
has  no  reality. 

Still  these  attempts  to  make  them  co-ordinate 
transforming  them,  to  attach  tliem  to  a  national  unity 
abolishing  their  diversity,  have  hold  an  important  | 
the  history  of  Europt?;  they  partly  fill  the  epoch  whi 
occupies  our  attention,  timt  epoch  which  separates  pi 
from  modem  Europe,  and  in  which  the  metamorp! 
Eun)pean  society  was  accomplished.  And  not  only 
occupied  an  important  placid  therein,  but  it  has  also 
iniluencetl  posterior  events,  and  the  manner  in  wli 
reduction  of  all  social  elements  into  two»  the  govc 
and  the  public,  has  been  brought  about  it  is,  there 
consequence  to  properly  estimate  and  thoroughly  uud 
all  tiic  essays  at  political  organization  which  wei*e  nui< 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  create  natl 
govcraments,  witliout  destroying  the  diversity  of  the  , 
tivy  societies  placed  side  by  side.  Such  will  be  our  I 
in  this  lecture. 

It  is  a  difik'ult  and  even  a  painful  task.    These  atte 
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political  organisatioEi  have  not  all  been  conceived  and  directed 
with  a  good  intention;  many  of  them  have  had  no  other  views 
but  those  of  selfishness  and  tyranny.  More  than  one,  however, 
lias  been  pure  and  disinterested;  more  than  one  has  really  had 
for  its  object  the  moral  and  social  good  of  mankind.  The 
state  of  incoherence,  violence,  and  iniquity  in  which  society 
was  then  placed,  shocked  great  minds  and  elevated  souls,  and 
they  incessantly  sought  the  means  of  escaping  from  it.  Still, 
even  the  best  of  these  noble  essays  have  failed;  and  so  much 
ooarage  and  virtue,  so  many  sacrifices  and  efforts,  have  been 
lost :  is  it  not  a  heart-rending  spectacle  ?  There  is  even 
one  thing  still  more  painful,  the  source  of  a  sadness  still 
more  bitter:  not  only  have  these  attempts  at  social  ameliora- 
tion failed,  but  an  enormous  nuiss  of  error  and  evil  has  been 
mixed  up  therein.  Despite  the  good  intention,  the  greater 
part  were  absurd,  and  indicated  a  profound  ignorance  of 
reason,  justice,  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  social  state;  so  that  not  only  has  success  been  wanting 
to  mankind,  but  they  have  merited  their  failures.  We  here, 
then,  have  the  spectacle,  not  only  of  the  hard  destiny  of 
hnmanity,  but  also  of  its  weakness.  One  may  here  see  how 
the  merest  instalment  of  truth  suffices  so  to  occupy  the  greatest 
minds,  that  they  entirely  forget  all  the  rest,  and  become  blind 
to  everything  which  does  not  come  within  the  straightened 
horizon  of  their  ideas;  how  a  mere  glimpse  of  justice  in  a 
erase  suffices  to  make  them  lose  sight  of  all  the  injustice 
which  it  involves  and  permits.  This  outburst  of  the  vices 
and  imperfection  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  contemplation 
even  more  melancholy  than  the  misery  of  his  condition;  his 
&iiltB  weigh  more  heavily  upon  me  than  his  sufferings.  The 
attempts  which  I  have  to  describe,  exhibit  each  of  these 
speetaicles.  It  is  necessary  to  go  through  with  them,  and  to 
be  jost  towards  those  men,  those  ages,  who  have  so  often 
gone  astray,  and  have  so  cruelly  failed,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, have  displayed  such  high  virtues,  made  such  noble 
effinrtSy  merited  so  much  glory! 

The  attempts  at  political  oi^anization  formed  from  the 

twdfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  are  of  two  kinds:  the  object 

of  the  one  was  to  bring  about  the  predominance  of  a  parti- 

colar  social  element,  whether  the  clergy,  the  feudal  nobility,. 

m2 
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or  the  boroughs;  to  make  all  the  others  sabordinafte  to 
and  on  these  terms  to  establish  unity.     The  other 
to  itself  to  reconcile  all  the  particular  societieay  and 
them  act  in  common,  leaving  to  each  its  liberty^  and 
teeing  its  share  of  influence.  The  first  class  of  these  a1 
is  much  more  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  selfishness  and 
than  the  second.     They  have,  in  fact,  oftener  been 
with  these  vices ;   they  are  indeed,  by  their  very 
essentially  tyrannical  in  their  means  of  action. 
them,  however,  may  have  been — ^in  fact,  have  been- 
with  pure  views  for  the  good  and  progress  of  humanity,    ^'^j 

The  first  which  presents  itself  is  the  attempt  at  a  Am^ 
cratical  organization — that  is  to  say,  the  design  of  sobdoi^l 
the  various  classes  of  society  to  the  principles  and  anphe  j^ 
the  ecclesiastical  society.  You  will  call  to  mind  what  I  MA: 
said  concerning  the  history  of  the  church.  I  hare  ttih 
deavoured  to  show  what  principles  have  been  derekml 
within  it,  what  was  the  share  of  legitimacy  of  each,  how  n^ 
were  born  of  the  natural  course  of  events,  what  services  ihtf 
have  rendered,  and  what  evil  they  have  brought  about  "1 
have  characterized  the  various  states  into  which  the  dnnik 
passed  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century;  I  have  dwvi 
the  state  of  the  imperial  church,  the  barbfldian,  the  feodA 
and  lastly,  the  theocratical  church.  I  suppose  these  t&bJ^ 
lections  to  be  present  to  your  minds;  I  shall  now  endecftMr 
to  indicate  what  tlie  clergy  did  to  dominate  in  Eorope^  tfl 
why  they  failed.  -* 

The  attempt  at  theocratical  organization  appeared  it  S 
very  early  period,  whether  in  the  acts  of  the  court  of  BoH^ 
or  in  those  of  the  clergy  in  general;  it  naturally  iciuilBi 
from  the  political  and  moral  superiority  of  the  <£urdiy  ImI 
we  shall  find  that  it  encountered,  from  the  first,  obstadBl 
which,  even  in  its  greatest  vigour,  it  did  not  sacoeed  ii 
removing. 

The  first  was  the  very  nature  of  Christianity.  Wlwlif 
difierent  in  this  respect  from  the  greater  number  of  rdigioai 
creeds,  Christianity  was  established  by  persuasion  aloofly  tj 
simply  moral  means ;  it  was  never,  from  the  time  of  ill 
birth,  armed  with  force.  In  the  early  ages,  it  conqiienl 
by  the  Word  alone,  and  it  only  conquered  souls.  Heneeit 
happened,  that  even  after  its  triumph,  when  the  churdi  wn 
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fisession  of  great  riches  and  consideration,  we  never  find 
nvested  with  the  direct  government  of  society.  Her 
I,  purely  moral,  and  merely  by  means  of  persuasion,  was 
,  impressed  in  her  condition.  She  had  much  influence, 
he  had  no  power.  She  insinuated  herself  into  the 
upal  magistracies,  she  acted  powerfully  upon  the  em- 
i  and  their  agents,  but  she  had  not  the  positive  adminis- 
a  of  public  affairs,  the  government,  properly  so  called. 
I  system  of  government — the  theocratical,  or  any  other — 
t  be  established  in  an  indirect  manner  by  mere  force  of 
Dce;  it  is  necessary  to  administer,  command,  receive 
dispose  of  revenues,  govern,  in  a  word,  actually  to 
KNSsession  of  society.  When  nations  and  governments 
ted  upon  by  persuasion,  much  may  be  effected,  and  a 
empire  exercised;  but  there  would  be  no  government, 
(tem  would  be  founded,  the  future  could  not  be  provided 
Such  has  been,  from  its  very  origin,  the  situation  of 
tiristian  church;  she  has  always  been  at  the  side  of  the 
iment  of  society,  but  she  has  never  removed  it,  and 
its  place  :  a  great  obstacle  which  the  attempt  at  theo- 
il  organization  could  not  surmount. 
J  met,  at  a  very  early  period,  with  a  second  obstacle. 
Koman  empire  once  fallen,  and  the  barbarian  states 
3d,  the  church  found  herself  among  the  conquered, 
first  thing  necessary  was  to  escape  this  situation  ; 
ork  she  had  to  commence  by  converting  the  con- 
rs,  and  thus  raising  herself  to  their  rank.  Wlien 
Lsk  was  accomplished,  and  the  church  aspired  to  domi- 
i,  she  encountered  the  pride  and  resistance  of  the 
nobility.  This  was  a  great  service  rendered  to 
>e  by  tlie  feudal  laity:  in  the  eleventh  century,  nations 
almost  entirely  subj(»cted  to  the  church — sovereigns 
scarce  able  to  defend  themselves;  the  feudal  nobility 
never  received  the  yoke  t)f  the  clergy,  never  humbled 
elves  before  it.  One  need  only  recal  the  general 
)gnomy  of  the  middle  ages  to  be  struck  by  the  singular 
re  of  haughtiness  and  submission,  of  blind  credulity  and 
>m  of  mind,  in  the  relations  between  the  lay  lords  and 
*iests:  we  there  see  some  wreck  of  their  primitive  con- 
.  You  will  call  to  mind  how  I  endeavoured  to  repre- 
0  you  the  origin  of  feudalism,  its  first  elements,  and  the 
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manner  in  which  the  elementary  feudal  Bociety  wai  fionHll 
around  the  habitation  of  the  fief-holder.     I  remarked  ] 
in  that  society,  the  priest  was  below  the  lord.     Well,  1 
always  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  feudal  notnli^  a  iMl'i 
lection  and  feeling  of  this  situation;  it  always  regarded  itidt| 
not  only  as   independent   of  the  church,   but  as  sap 
to  ity  as  alone  called  to  possess  and  really  govern  tlie  ea 
try;    it  was   always  willing  to   live  in   concord  with 
clergy,  but  so  as  to  guard  its  own  interests^  and  not  to  | 
in  to  those  of  the  clergy.     During  many  centuriesi  it  wb 
lay  aristocracy  which  maintained  the  independenoe  of  so 
with  regard  to  the  church — ^tliat  haughtily  defended  it } 
kings  and  people  were  subdued.     It  was  the  first  to  <  __ 
and  perhaps  contributed  more  than  any  other  power  to  Aa  ' 
failure  of  the  attempt  at,  a  theocratical  organisation  of  soeis^* 

A  third  obstacle  was  likewise  opposed,  of  whichy  in  genenlL 
but  little  account  has  been  held,  and  often  even  its  ofesH 
been  misconstrued. 

Wherever  a  clergy  has  seized  upon  society,  and  sulyocted  it 
to  a  theocratical  organization,  it  is  upon  a  married  dargy  tint 
this  empire  has  dtivolved,  upon  a  body  of  priests  reomitim 
themselves  from  their  own  bosom,  and  bringing  up  thsir 
children  from  their  very  birth  in  and  for  the  same  sititttioai 
Examine  history  :  look  at  Asia,  Kgypt;  all  the  great 
cracies  are  the  work  of  a  clergy  which  is  a  complete  i 
in  itself,  which  suffices  for  its  own  wants,  and 
nothing  from  without. 

By  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  Christian  clei^  was  in 
an  entirely  different  position;  it  was  obliged,  in  order  to  lis 
perpetuation,  to  have  continual  recourse  to  the  ^aity;  to  SSlk 
from  abroad,  in  all  social  i>ositions  and  professions,  the  mflSM 
of  duration.  In  vain  did  the  e«prit-de-corp$  labour  aftSK^ 
wards  to  assimilate  thesfs  foreign  elements;  something  of  ths 
origin  of  the  new  comers  always  remained;  buiyfaers  or  nohlsi^ 
they  always  preserved  some  tmce  of  their  ancient  siiiiili 
tlieir  former  condition.  Doubtless  celibacy,  in  placing  ths 
CaUiolic  clergy  in  an  entirely  special  situation,  foreign  to  ths 
interests  and  common  life  of  maukind,  has  been  to  it  a  eUof 
<»use  of  isolation ;  but  it  has  thus  unceasingly  forced  it 
connexion  with  lay  society,  in  order  to  recruit  and 
itself  therefrom,  to  receive  and  undergo  some  part  of  thi 
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rerolutions  whicli  were  accompliHhod  in  it;  nnd  I  do  not 
be  to  Bay  tliat  thin  nocoflsity,  constantly  mnowing,  has 
nuch  more  prejudicial  to  (he  hucc^>.hh  of  tho  attempt  at 
mtical  organisation,  than  tho  esprU-de-vorjjSf  strongly 
lined  by  celibacy,  has  bc<m  able  to  pn>mote  it. 
I  church  finally  cncountenMl,  within  her  own  bosom, 
ful  adversaries  to  this  atU^mpt.  Muc.h  lias  been  said 
ning  the  unity  of  the  church;  luid  it  is  true  she  has 
ntly  aspired  to  it,  and  in  some  respects  has  happily 
sd  it  liut  lot  us  not  t>e  d(*.C(;ived  by  the  pomp  of  words, 
f  that  of  partial  facts.  What  society  has  presented 
civil  dissensions,  or  undergone  moi*e  dismemberment 
he  clergy?  What  nation  hus  been  more  divided,  more 
ercd,  more  unfixed  than  the  ec<*JcHitiHtical  nation?  The 
al   churches  of  the   majority   of  Kuro[>ean    countries 

inc<%ssiintly  struggled  agaiuHt  the  court  of  liome; 
Is  struggled  against  popcn;  horeHicH  have  Ixien  innu- 
lo  and  constantly  nuiewing,  Hchism  always  in  readi- 
nowhere  has  tluire  been  hucIi  diversity  of  opinions, 
fury  in  C(mt<^»t,  such  panelling  out  of  power.  Tlie 
ill  life  of  tho  clnirdi,  the  divlMlonH  which  have  broken 

it,  llio  revolutions  whicli  have,  ugitatrd  it,  have, 
>s,  been  the  grratust  obstaelt^s  to  \\ut  triumph  of  that 
zation  whieli  hIk;  has  attempted  to  iiiipow^  upon  soeie.ty. 
these.  ohntMeieH  were,  in  aetion  and  vinibh^  in  tlie  very 
of  the,  great  atte.mpt  which  w(j  iiav(j  in  re,view.  They 
t,  liowever,  pnivent  its  iollowing  itseours(!,  nor  its  being 
grcHs  for  many  centuries.  Its  most  glorious  time,  its  day 
Ik,  HO  to  speak,  was  in  the  re-ign  of  Gregory  VII.,  at  the 
tlie  eh'.vcnith  ecuitury.  You  have  alreiuly  seen  that  th(^ 
mt  idea  of  (Ire.gory  VII.  was  to  subjugate  the  world  t^o 
crgy,  the  eh^rgy  to  the  papal  |)ow(m',  and  Kurope  to  a 
id  regular  th(;oenu',y.  In  this  design,  as  far  as  it  nniy  be 
;ted  ns  to  judge,  of  events  at  sn<'.h  a  distance,  this  great 
M>nunitt(;r|,  in  my  opinion,  two  great  faults;  one  tin; 
'f  «  th(M)rist,  th<'.  other  of  a  revolutionist.  Th(!  (irst  was 
f  ost<'ntationsly  displaying  his  ])Ian,  oi'  Hystciniatieally 
iming  his  prineiple.s  on  the  nature  and  rights  of  spiritual 
,  of  drawing  from  th<>ni  hefon>,hand,  like  an  intractable 
.n,  the,  most  distant  eons(>(|ue,ne(>,s.  lie  thus  nienaeed 
ta<*.ked  all  the  lay  sov(^re,ignti(^^  of  Kurope,  befoni  being 
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uBsurod  of  tlu>.  means  of  conquering  thein.  Success  in  1 
uffiUL's  is  neithor  obtained  by  such  absolute  proceedings,  i 
in  the  name  of  philosophical  argument.  Moreover, 
VII.  foil  into  the  common  error  of  rovolutionistSi  thik  < 
attcni]>tin^  more  than  they  can  execute,  and  not  taking  ^ 
possible  as  the  measure  and  limit  of  their  efforts.  In  order  1 
hapten  the  domination  of  iiis  ideas,  be  engaged  in  contest  iriAl 
the  Kmpire,  with  all  the  sovereigns,  and  with  the  clergy  itidfti 
He  hesitated  at  no  conse(]uenee,  nor  cared  for  anyintwSiV.] 
but  haughtily  proi'lainicd  that  he  willed  to  reign  over  st  1 
kingdoms  as  well  as  over  all  minds,  and  thus  raised 
him,  on  one  side,  all  the  tcmi)oral  powers,  who  saw  themsdfBP 
in  pr(>.ssing  danger,  and  on  the  other,  the  free-thinkerS|  ' 
began  to  appear,  and  who  already  dreaded  the  tyranny  i 
thought.  Upon  the  whole,  Gregory  perhaps  compromissif 
more  than  he  advanced  the  cause  he  wished  to  serve. 

It,  however,  continuinl  to  prosper  during  the  whole  of  Ilia 
twelfth  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centmy. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  grtiatest  (M)wer  and  brilliancy  of  the 
church,  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  strictly  said  that  she 
made  any  great  progress  in  that  epoch.  Down  to  the  end  of 
the  n'ign  of  Innocent  HI.  she  rather  cultivated  than  extendsd 
her  gU)ry  and  power.  It  was  at  tiie  moment  of  her  greatest 
apparent  success  that  a  popular  reliction  declariHl  itself  agaiast 
her,  in  a  large  ])ortion  of  Kurope.  In  the  south  of  FransSb 
the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  broke  forth,  which  took  ; 
sion  of  an  entire,  numei-ous,  and  powerful  community, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  north,  in  Flanders,  ideas  and  i 
of  the  same  nature  appcai*ed.  A  little  later,  in  £n^aDd| 
AVicklitf  attacked  with  talent  the  power  of  the  church,  and 
founded  a  sect  which  will  never  perish.  Sovereigns  did  not 
long  delay  entering  the  same  path  as  the  people.  It  was  at 
the  eommeneement  of  the  thirteenth  (^ntury  that  the  nMSt 
powerful  and  the  ablest  soven'igns  of  Kurope,  tlie  omperon 
of  the  house  of  Ilohonstaufen,  sucetnnbed  in  their  struggle 
with  the  papacy.  During  this  century,  Saint  Louis,  the  most 
pious  of  kings,  prm-laimed  the  independence  of  tlio  temporal 
|)ower,  and  published  the  first  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  has 
i>een  the  basis  of  idl  othei*s.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  tpiarnd  broke  out  between  Philip  la 
Ihd  and  Boniface  VIII.;  the  king  of  KngUind,  Kdward  I. 
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3t  more  docilo  towards  Rome.  At  this  epoch,  it  is  clear, 
tempt  at  a  tlieocratical  organization  has  failed ;  the 
I,  henceforth,  will  be  on  the  defensive  ;  she  will  no 

undertake  to  impose  her  system  upon  Europe  ;  her 
lought  will  be  to  preserve  what  she  has  conquered.  It 
1  tlie  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  emancipa- 
'  the  European  lay  society  really  dates;  it  was  then  that 
urch  ceased  to  pretend  to  the  possession  of  it. 
had  long  before  renounced  this  claim,  in  the  very  sphere 
ch  she  seemed  to  have  had  the  best  chance  of  success, 
since,,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  church,  around 
ry  throne  in  Italy,  theocracy  had  completely  failed,  and 
ilace  to  an  entirely  different  system — to  that  attempt  at 
icratical  organization,  of  which  the  Italian  republics  are 
)e,  and  which,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
layed  so  brilliant  a  part  in  Europe. 

recollect  what  I  have  already  related  of  the  history  of 
roughs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  formed, 
ly,  their  destiny  was  more  precocious  and  powerful 
nywhere  else;  the  towns  there  were  much  more  nume- 
id  wealthy  than  in  (iaul,  Britain,  or  Spain;  the  Roman 
pal  system  remained  more   full   of  life  and  regular 

country  parts  of  Italy,  also,  wore  much  less  fit  to  be- 
he  habitation  of  their  new  masters,  than  those  of  the  rest 
ope.  They  had  everywhere  been  cleared,  drained,  and 
^ted;  they  w(UHi  not  clothed  with  forests;  here  the  bar- 
s  were  unable  to  follow  tiie  hazards  of  the  chase,  or  to 
1  lumlogourt  life  to  tiiat  of  Germany.  Moreover,  one 
:'  this  territory  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  south  of 
the  Canipagna  di  Roma,  and  Ravenna,  continued  to 
1  upon  the  (J reek  (juiperors.  Favoured  by  its  distance 
he  sovercMgn  and  tluj  vieissitud(»s  of  war,  the  repub- 
ystem,  at  an  early  period,  gained  strength  and  develoi)ed 
u  this  part  of  the  country.  And  not  only  the  whole  of 
^os  not  in  tlu^  power  of  the  barbarians,  but  even  where 
rbarians  did  <u)n(|uer  it,  they  did  not  remain  in  tran(iuil 
iinitive  j)os.session.   Th(^  Ostrogoths  were  destroyed  and 

out  by  IJelisarius  and  Parses.  The  kingdom  of  the 
irds  8U(!ee<^(led  no  better  in  establishing  itself.  The. 
i  destroyed  it;  and,  without  destroying  the  Lombard 
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population,  Popin  and  Charlemagrne  judged  it  ezpe^ 
form  au  alliance  ^vith  the  ancient  Italian  population,  in  o 
to  struggle  against  the  rccentlj  oonquered  Lombai^is. 
barbarians,  then,  were  not  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  excli 
and  undisturbed  masters  of  the  land  and  of  sodetj.  H 
it  was,  that  beyond  the  Alps,  only  a  very  weak,  tlun, 
scattered  feudalism  was  established.  The  prepouderanoi 
stead  of  i>as8ing  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  pan 
had  happened  in  Gaul,  for  example,  continued  to  appert 
the  towns.  When  this  i*esult  became  evident,  a  large  p( 
of  the  fief-holders,  either  from  free-will  or  necessity,  c 
to  inhabit  the  country,  and  settled  in  the  cities.  Bark 
nobles  became  burghers.  You  may  imagine  what  powe 
superiority  this  single  fact  gave  the  Italian  towns  as 
pared  with  the  other  boroughs  of  Europe.  What  we 
remarked  in  those  latter,  was  the  inferiority  and  timidity 
population.  The  burghers  appeared  to  us  like  coura 
freed  men  painfully  struggling  against  a  master  wh< 
always  at  their  gates.  The  burghers  of  Italy  were  ver 
fert»nt;  the  conquering  and  tlie  conquered  population  i 
witliin  the  same  walls;  the  towns  had  not  to  defend  ' 
selves  from  a  neighbouring  master ;  their  inhabitants 
citizens,  from  all  time  free,  at  least  the  majority  of  them 
defended  their  independence  and  their  rights  against  d 
and  foreign  sovereigns,  at  one  time  against  the  Frank  ] 
at  another  against  the  emperors  of  Germany.  IIonc< 
immense  and  early  superiority  of  the  towns  of  Italy: 
elsewhere  even  the  poorest  boroughs  were  formed  with  ic 
trouble,  here  we  see  republics.  States  arise. 

Thus  is  explained  the  success  of  the  attempt  at  repul 
organization  in  this  part  of  Europe.  It  subdued  fend 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  became  the  dominant  foi 
society.  But  it  was  little  calculated  to  spread  or  perp< 
itself;  it  contained  but  few  germs  of  amelioration,  the  i 
sary  condition  to  extension  and  duration. 

When  we  examine  the  history  of  the  republics  of 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are  s 
with  two  apparently  contradictory  yet  incontestable 
We  find  an  admirable  development  of  courage^  activity, 
genius,  and  in  consequence  great  pros])erity;  there  is 
a  movement  and  liberty  which  is  wanting  to  the  n 
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ipe.  Let  us  ask,  what  was  the  real  condition  of  the  in- 
ants,  how  their  life  was  passed,  what  was  their  share  of 
iness?  Here  the  aspect  changes;  no  history  can  be 
I  melancholy  and  gloomy;  There  is,  perhaps,  no  epoch 
mntry  in  which  the  position  of  man  appears  to  have 
more  agitated,  subject  to  more  deplorable  mischances, 
iiere  we  meet  with  more  dissensions,  crimes,  and  misfor- 
u  Another  fact  is  manifest  at  the  same  time;  in  the 
jc$1  system  of  the  greater  part  of  the  republics  liberty 
naally  diminished.  The  want  of  security  was  such, 
the  factions  were  inevitably  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
m  less  tempestuous  though  less  popular  than  that  with 
li  the  state  had  commenced.  Take  the  history  of  Florence, 
ce,  Genoa,  Milan,  Pisa;  you  will  everywhere  see  that 
eneral  course  of  events,  instead  of  developing  liberty, 
Bnlarging  the  circle  of  institutions,  tends  to  contract 
d  to  concentre  the  power  within  the  hands  of  a  small 
ler  of  men.  In  a  word,  in  these  republicsi  so  energetic-, 
int,  and  wealthy,  two  things  were  wanting:  security  of 
lie  iirst  condition  of  a  social  state,  and  the  progress  of 
utions. 

lenco  a  new  evil,  which  did  not  allow  of  the  extension 
le  attoiui)t  at  republican  organization.  It  was  from 
)ut,  Iroin  foreign  sov(5reignH,  that  tlie  greatest  danger 
tlircatenod  to  Italy.  Yet  this  danger  had  never  the 
;  of  reconciling  these  republics  and  making  them  act 
ncert;  they  would  never  resist  in  common  a  common 
y.  Many  of  the  most  enlightened  Italians,  accord- 
,  the  best  patriots  of  our  time,  deplore  the  rcpub- 
systeni  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  real  cause  of 
5ver  liaving  become  a  nation.  It  was  parcelled  out,  they 
into  a  multitude  of  petty  i)eople,  too  much  under  the 
ol  of  tluiir  pai^sions  to  allow  of  their  confederating,  or 
itutinn;  tijcMnsclves  a  «tute.  They  regret  that  their 
try,  like  the,  rest  of  Europe,  has  not  passed  througli  a 
>tic  centralization,  wliich  would  have  Ibrmed  it  into  a 
n,  and  havo,  rendered  it  independent  of  fon^igners. 
5mH,  then,  that  the  republican  organization,  even  imder 
Host  favourable  circumstances,  did  not  contain  witliin 
,  at  this  epoch,  the  principle  of  progress,  of  duration, 
ision — that  it  had  no  future.     Up  to  u  certain  point,  one 
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limy  coinpiin^  \\n'  uriinuv/Mmx  of  Itiily  in  tho  midtUu  a^M 
tlmt  of  miriftil  (tnuTc.  (In^rcr  hImo  wuh  a  (M>untry  lull 
|H'tty  ri'puhllcH,  iilwiiyH  riviilH  iiiid  often  i*iiouiioH«  and  aua 
tiuirs  rally  in;;  towiinls  a  coiiiinoii  iMid.  'V\w  advantage 
thirt  roiiipiirisoii  is  rntirr.ly  with  CinnHte.  TlierA  can  be 
tloiit)t  that,  allhoufrh  history  ^ivtM  us  inuny  inntancei 
ini(]uity  in  thcin.  too,  thon*  wus  nioru  cirdor,  Hucurity, 
justicis  in  tho  intrrior  oi*  Ath(>ns,  l.itUTdirinun,  Th«iUiM|  t 
in  \\u\  Italian  n*puhlifs.  Yet  how  Mhort  won  tho  |kiU1 
existence  of  (iri'ece!  Wluit  a  pniieipio  of  wtioknenfl  vxi 
in  that  panvllin;;  out  of  power  and  territory!  Wlien  Gn 
eiiint*  in  eontaet  with  ^reat  neij^hhouring  Htuton,  witli  Mi 
(h)nia  and  Koine,  she.  at  oneo  Hiieeuinhinl.  ThcHO  <l 
repul)lies,  ho  glorious  and  still  so  flouruihiiifi;,  cuuhl  nut  ( 
a  coalition  for  (h>f(>.nee.  I  low  niueh  Htron|{er  wiw  tho  r«U 
for  tin;  same,  result  happf;iiiiig  in  Italy,  wliori^  iH>cicty 
human  reason  had  Imhui  ho  inueh  K'HH  duvt^loptnl  mid  lesi  j 
than  anion^  the  (i reeks. 

If  the  attempt  at  re.puhliean  orgnnixation  had  ho  1 
ehanee  of  duration  in  Italy,  where  it  had  triumphed,  wl 
the  feudal  systf^n  hatl  heen  vaiupiished,  yuu  may  eiuiily  i 
eeivf^  that  it  would  mm^h  sooner  HUceumb  hi  the  other  p 
of  lOurope. 

I  will  rapidly  plaee  its  destinies  before  voii. 

There  was  one  portion  f)f  Kuro|M«  whieh  boro  a  ^ 
r(>H(Muhlanee  to  Italy;  this  was  tho  South  of  Kranee  and 
neighhourinf?  Spanish  provinees,  (-ataloniu,  Navarre, 
His(!ay.  Tluu'e  liki^wise  thi^  towns  hail  giiinedgnuit  devc 
ineiit,  iiiiportanee,  and  wealth.  Many  of  the  |>ctty  k 
wert^  allit^d  with  tlu^  burghers;  a  portion  of  tho  eiergy 
likewise  eiuhrneed  their  eaus(«;  in  a  word,  thecHmutry  iri 
a  situation  remarkably  analogiuis  ti)  that  of  Italy.  Ace 
ingly,  in  the  enurse  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  at  tho  c 
nieneement  of  the  twelHh,  the  towns  of  ]'rovencic»  J^inguc 
and  AipiitaiiMs  aimed  at  a  political  flight,  at  forming  til 
HidvcH  into  indt>pendent  republics,  just  like  thorns  lN*yum1 
Alps.  Hut  the  south  of  Kranci^  was  in  etmtnet  with  a  * 
strong  feuflalism,  that  of  tint  north.  At  this  time  occu 
the  heresy  of  tlu^  Albigeiises,  and  war  Invoke  out  Ustween  fo 
and  municipal  I'Vanee.  You  ki^iw  tlu^  history  of 
erusa<le  against  the  Albigenses,  umhT  Simon  do  Mont 
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ras  the  contest  of  the  feudalism  of  the  north  against 
fctempt  at  dcmocratical  organization  of  the  south, 
e  the  southern  patriotism,  the  north  carried  the  day; 
il  unity  was  wanting  in  the  south,  and  civilization 
rt  sufficiently  advanced  for  men  to  supply  its  place  by 
L  The  attempt  at  republican  organization  was  put 
and  the  crusade  re-established  the  feudal  system  in 
ith  of  France. 

i  later  period,  the  republican  attempt  met  with  better 
1  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  There  the  theatre 
ary  straitened:  they  had  only  to  struggle  against  a 
I  sovereign,  who,  although  of  a  superior  force  to  the 
was  by  no  means  among  the  most  formidable  sove- 
of  Europe.  The  struggle  was  courageously  sustained, 
wiss  feudal  nobility  alHed  themselves  in  a  great  mea- 
ith  the  towns;  a  powerful  succour,  which,  however, 
.  the  nature  of  the  revolution  which  it  aided,  and 
ted  upon  it  a  more  aristocratic  and  less  progressive 
ter  than  it  seemed  at  first  intended  to  bear. 
ow  pass  to  the  north  of  France,  to  the  boroughs  of 
irs,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hanseatic  league, 
the  dcmocratical  organization  triumphed  fully  in  the 
•r  of  the  towns;  yet  we  perceive,  from  its  outset,  that 
not  destined  to  extend  itself,  or  to  take  entire  posses- 
'  society.  Tlie  boroughs  of  the  north  were  surrounded 
^pressed  by  feudalism,  by  lords  and  sovereigns,  so  that 
rere  constantly  on  tlie  defensive.  It  is  clear  that  all 
id  was  to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  they 
d  no  conquests.  They  preserved  their  privileges,  but 
led  shut  up  within  their  own  walls.  There  the  demo- 
il  organization  was  confined  and  stopped  short;  if  we 
jwherc,  into  the  country,  we  do  not  find  it. 
1  see  wliat  was  the  state  of  the  republican  attempt;  tri- 
int  in  Italy,  but  with  little  chance  of  success  or  pro- 
vanquished  in  the  south  of  Gaul;  victorious  on  a 
scale,  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland;  in  the  north,  in 
oroughs  of  Flanders,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hanseatic 
',  condemned  never  to  pass  beyond  the  town  walls. 
in  this  position,  evidently  inferior  in  force  to  the  other 
Its  of  society,  it  inspired  the  feudal  nobility  with  a  pro- 
8  terror.     Tlie  lords  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
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>v(>  800  thn  various  roynlticH  which  I  have  described  atte 
in^  by  turns  to  regain  the  preponderance.  Thus  the  d 
hns  always  prem^hed  n^ligiouH  royalty;  jurisconsults  Ub( 
to  i*e8uscitute  imperial  royalty;  and  the  nobles  have  ( 
times  wished  to  revive  elective  royalty,  or  the  feudal 
not  (mly  have  the  clergy,  jurisconsults,  and  nobility,  st 
to  make  dominant  in  royalty  such  or  such  a  charact 
has  itself  made  theni  all  subservient  to  the  oggrandixem 
its  power;  kings  hnve  somctinies  represented  thomsel 
the  delegates  of  (^(hI,  sometimes  as  the  successors  ( 
emperors,  ac*eording  to  the  need  or  inclination  of  the  mo 
they  have  illegitimately  availed  themselves  of  these  v 
titles,  but  none  of  them  has  been  the  veritable  ti 
modern  royalty,  or  the  source  of  its  pre])onderating  infl 
It  is,  I  repeat,  as  the  depositary  and  protector  of 
order,  of  universal  justice,  and  common  interest— -it  is 
the  aspect  of  a  gn^at  magistracy,  the  centre  and  ur 
society — that  it  has  shown  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  peop] 
has  appropriated  tlieir  stixMigth  by  obtaining  tlieir  adhc 

You  will  see,  as  we  advance,  this  characteristic  of  n 
ICuropimu  royalty,  whieh  commeneod  at  the  twelfth  ce 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  (in)s,  strengthen  and  d 
itself,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  its  political  physiog 
It  is  througli  it  that  n)yalty  htis  contributed  to  the 
result  whieh  characterizes  lOuropean  societies  in  the  p 
day,  namely,  the  reduction  of  all  social  elements  inU 
the  govermnent  and  the  eountry. 

Thus,  at  the  termination  of  the  crusades,  Europe  e 
the  path  whieh  was  to  conduct  it  to  its  present  stati 
royalty  took  its  appropriate  part  in  the  great  tranafom 
hi  our  next  leetui*e  we  shall  study  the  diiferent  atl 
made  at  |H)litieal  organization,  from  the  twelfth  to  tl 
tccnth  century,  with  a  view  to  maintain,  by  rogulati 
tlu^  order,  then  almost  in  ruin.  Wo  shall  consider  the 
of  feudalism,  of  the  ehun^h,  and  even  of  tlie  boroujj 
constitute  swuety  after  its  ancient  principles,  and  uik 
primitive  forms,  and  thus  defend  themselves  again 
general  metamorphosis  which  was  in  prc|)aration. 
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TENTH  LECTURE. 


set  of  the  lecture — Attempts  to  reconcile  the  vaiious  social  elements  of 
modem  Europe,  and  to  make  them  live  and  act  in  common,  in  one  so- 
ciety, and  under  one  central  power — 1st.  Attempt  at  theocraticul  organi- 
Mtion — YHiy  it  ftiiled — Four  principal  obstacles — Faults  of  Gregory  VII. 
— >Beaotion  against  the  domination  of  the  church — On  the  part  of  the 
^M^e — On  tlie  part  of  the  sovereigns — 2nd.  Attempt  at  republican 
erginization — Itolia)i  republics — Their  defects — Towns  in  the  soutli  of 
FnUMe — Crusade  of  the  Albigenses — Swiss  confederation — Boroughs  of 
nmdera  and  the  Rhine  —  Hanseatio  league  —  Stiniggle  between  the 
Imdal  nobility  and  the  boroughs — Ord.  Attempt  at  a  mixed  organization 
—  States-general  of  France  —  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portujj;iU  —  Knglish 
parliament — Peculiar  state  of  (jennany — III  success  of  all  their  attempts 
—From  what  causes — General  temleiicy  of  Kuropp. 

isH  to  determine  correctly,  and  at  the  outset,  the  object  oi' 
9  lecture. 

STou  will  recollect,  that  one  of  the  lirst  facts  which  struck 
in  the  elements  of  ancient  European  society,  was  their 
•ersity,  sepai*ation,  and  independence.  The  feudal  nobility, 
rgy,  and  boroughs,  had  a  situation,  laws,  and  manners,  all 
irely  diHerent;  they  were  so  many  societies  whi/rfrgOverned 
mselves,  each  upon  its  own  account,  and  hylis  own  rules 
I  power.  They  stood  in  relation  and  came  in  contact,  but 
re  was  no  true  union;  they  did  not  form,  properly  speak - 
',  a  nation,  a  State. 

rhe  fusion  of  all  these  societies  into  one  has  been  accom- 
shed  ;  it  is  precisely,  as  you  have  seen,  the  distinctive 
t,  the  essential  character  of  modern  society.  Tlu^  ancient 
ial  elements  are  reduced  to  two,  the  government  and  the 
>ple;  that  is  to  say,  the  diversity  has  ceased,  that  simili- 
le  has  led  to  union.     But  before  this  result  was  consum- 
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mated,  and  even  with  a  view  to  its  prevention,  many 
were  tried  to  make  all  particular  societies  live  and 
common,  without  destroying  their  diversity  or  indepei 
It  was  not  wished  to  strike  a  blow  in  any  way  prejud 
their  situation,  privileges,  or  special  nature,  and  yet  t< 
them  in  a  single  State,  to  form  of  them  one  nation,  t 
them  under  one  and  the  same  government. 

All  these  attempts  failed.  The  result  which  I  ha' 
mentioned,  the  unity  of  modern  society,  proves  their 
cess.  Even  in  those  European  countries  where  some 
of  the  ancient  diversity  of  social  elements,  in  Germa 
example,  where  there  is  still  a  true  feudal  nobility 
bourgeoisie;  in  England,  where  a  national  church  is 
session  of  special  revenues  and  a  particular  jurisdictia 
clear  that  this  pretended  distinct  existence  is  but  an  c 
ance,  an  illusion;  that  these  special  societies  are  pol 
confounded  with  the  general  society,  absorbed  in  the 
governed  by  the  pubUc  powers,  in  subjection  to  thi 
system,  and  carried  away  in  the  current  oi*the  same  ide 
the  same  manners.  I  repeat  that,  where  even  the  fon 
still  subsists,  the  independence  of  the  ancient  social  ek 
has  no  reality. 

Still  these  attempts  to  make  them  co-ordinate  ¥ 
transforming  them,  to  attach  them  to  a  national  unity  n 
abolishing  their  diversity,  have  held  an  important  pi 
the  history  of  Europe;  they  partly  fill  the  epoch  whic 
occupies  our  attention,  that  epoch  which  separates  pri 
from  modem  Europe,  and  in  which  the  metamorph 
European  society  was  accomplished.  And  not  only 
occupied  an  important  place  therein,  but  it  has  also  { 
influenced  posterior  events,  and  the  manner  in  whii 
reduction  of  all  social  elements  into  two,  the  govei 
and  the  public,  has  been  brought  about.  It  is,  theref 
consequence  to  properly  estimate  and  thoroughly  imde 
all  the  essays  at  (political  organization  which  were  mad 
the  tweli'th  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  create  natioi 
governments,  without  destroying  the  diversity  of  the  » 
ary  societies  placed  side  by  side.  Such  will  be  our  bu 
in  this  lecture. 

It  is  a  difiicult  and  even  a  painful  task.    These  atten 


ca]  organization  have  not  nil  been  conceived  and  directed 
a  good  intention;  many  of  them  Lave  had  no  otber  views 
lose  of  seli^^^hness  and  tyranny.  More  than  oiiCj  however, 
sen  pure  and  disinterested;  more  than  one  has  reaUy  had 
i  object  the  moral  and  eooial  good  of  mankind-  The 
if  incoherence,  violence,  and  iniquity  in  which  society 
len  pkced,  shocked  great  minds  and  elevated  souls,  and 
ncess&nt]y  sought  the  means  of  c^ieaping  from  it*  Stilly 
^he  best  of  these  noble  essays  hove  failed;  and  so  mueli 
5«  and  virtucj  so  many  sacrifices  and  efforts,  have  been 
U  it  not  a  heazt  rending  epectaclc  ?  There  is  even 
liing  stiU  more  painful,  the  source  of  a  sadness  still 
bitter;  not  only  have  these  attejnpts  at  social  amehora- 
uled,  but  an  enormous  lEiass  of  error  and  evil  has  been 
I  up  therein.  Despite  the  good  intention,  the  greater 
irere  ahsurdj  ajid  indieated  a  profound  ignorance  of 
L,  justice,  the  rights  of  hmnanity,  and  the  fonndation^* 

sorifll  state;  so  that  not  only  has  euccesa  been  wanting 
inkindj  but  they  have  merited  their  failures.  We  here^ 
have  the  spect^clcj  not  only  of  the  hard  destiny  of 
aity,  but  al&o  of  its  weakness.  One  may  here  see  Low 
srest  instalment  of  truth  sulfices  so  to  occupy  the  great^t 
,  that  they  entirely  forget  all  the  rest,  and  become  blind 
srything  which  does  not  come  within  the  straightened 
n  of  their  ideas;  how  a  mere  glimpse  of  justice  in  a 
^offices  to  make  them  lose  sight  of  all  the  injustice 

it  involves  and  permits.  This  outburst  of  the  vices 
l^erfection  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  contemplation 
lu>re  melancholy  than  the  misery  of  his  condition;  hi» 
■weigh  more  heavily  upon  me  than  his  sufferings.  The 
fdm  which  I  have  to  describe,  exhibit  each  of  these 
Mies.  It  is  necessary  to  go  through  with  them,  and  to 
li  towards  those  men,  those  ages,  who  have  so  often 
Mray,  and  have  so  cruelly  failed,  and  who,  notwith- 
'Ikgy  have  displayed  such  high  virtues,  made  such  noble 
Iftnerited  so  much  gloiy! 

B  attempts  at  political  oi^anization  formed  from  the 
h  to  the  sixteenth  century,  are  of  two  kinds:  the  object 
t  one  was  to  bring  about  the  predominance  of  a  parti- 
liocial  element,  whether  the  clergy,  the  feudal  nobility,^ 
n2 
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or  ilif.  Inirouf^liH;  to  niiikf*,  all  i\w  ollu^fl  Nubonlinato  toth 
uiui  on  tii(*HC3  lortiiM  to  (^HtabliHli  unity,  lljts  other  propoi 
to  itw.ir  io  rccroncilo  all  tlu!  particular  MH'Jctticsiiy  and  mi 
tiuMn  act  in  (utninion,  leaving  to  vnch  ItH  iiln^rty,  and  ffum 
t(u-inf{  ilH  Hlian*,  oi'  influitncM!.  Tlio  firHt  ctliiMH  of  ilium  utten 
iM  nnic'li  niorc^  lialilc  to  the*,  HUHpi(*ion  of  HCiKlNlinoAH  and  tym 
tjiiui  tlic.  H(;f*ond.  Tlnty  havf!,  in  far^t,  urL<Mmr  brum  tiin 
with  tJK'Hi!  \U'A*M ;  they  nnt  in(h;(tfl,  by  thcJr  wry  nail 
<'HHrntiaily  tyrannic-al  in  tlnsir  nicfUiH  of  ai!ti»n.  Home 
ihcni,  howrvcT,  may  havn  iM'fin — in  fiu'.t,  liavf*  lM*(iti— oonoei 
with  pun;  v'wwh  for  tin*.  ^(nnI  and  prof^rcsHM  of*  humanity. 

TIm;  firHt  whif.h  pn*H«*ntH  itHolf  Ih  tho  attempt  at  a  tt 
c:rati<'al  orf^nni/titioti-  that  is  t«)  Hay,  thi;  diMign  of  Hubdu 
iUf.  viiriouH  cltiHHrH  f)f  H(N!i(;ty  to  tin;  principlnH  and  c*m(ilrt! 
tin;  (•rc.Ii*NiftHtiral  Hocrii^ty.  You  will  cull  to  mind  wliat  I  h 
rniid  concerning  the  luHtory  oi*  the,  church.  I  have 
dcavoured  to  hIiow  what  principlcH  have  Ixten  dcivulo 
within  it,  what  wiih  the  Hhare  of  lef(itimiu;y  of  c'linh,  how  ti 
wi'.re  horn  of  the  natural  courK<;  of  cventH,  what  mrvUi^t 
have,  renth'rcd,  and  wliiit  evil  they  have  hrouKht  about. 
hiivtt  f'luirnctrri/j'fl  the  viu'ifMm  HtatcH  into  which  tho  dio 
ptiHKi'tl  from  the  eighlh  to  tlir  twitifth  century;  I  hav<*  nIh: 
the  Htate  of  (he  ini|NM'ial  churchy  the  liarlmrian,  the  few 
and  hiHlly,  I  he  thiMicratical  church.  1  HUp)HiH4i  theiie  nn 
Icf'tionH  to  1m'.  prcHi^nt  to  your  niindH;  I  Hhall  now  nndeav 
to  imliciiti*,  what  the  clerfj^y  did  to  dominate  in  Kurojie,  i 
why  I  hey  fiiilcfi. 

'VUt'.  at  tempi  at  theocratical  firgiuii/atifin  upftearf*!!  t\ 
very  early  period,  whether  in  the  actH  of  the  court  of  Ro 
or  in  thorn;  of  the.  cler^^y  in  fjrf-m.nd;  it  naturally  rpHul 
from  the  politieid  luid  niond  hU)M'riority  of  the  church, 
we  hhull  fnid  that  it  (encountered,  from  the  (irHf,  olMtw 
which,  evim  in  itH  ^mmUtnt  vi^^our,  it  did  not  hikokcA 
removing. 

The  lirHt  wiih  the.  very  nature  of  ( ''hriHtiunity.  Whi 
different  in  tluH  re;ipect  from  tlie  greater  mnnlKir  of  niligi 
creedH,  (!liriHtiiuiity  wan  (mtahliNhed  hy  iMTHUHMion  aloill^ 
Hiniply  niDral  meanrt  ;  it  wils  ne.ver,  from  tlie  time*,  of 
hirth,  armed  with  force.  In  the,  early  iigen,  it  oom|Ui! 
hy  the  Word  nlone,  and  it  only  comjucred  nouIh.  Jlene 
liiippene.d,  thtit  even  after  itH  tnumj)h,  when  the  church  i 
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session  of  great  riches  and  conBidcration,  we  never  find 
vested  with  the  direct  government  of  society.  Her 
purely  moral,  and  merely  by  means  of  perHUOsion,  was 
impressed  in  her  condition.  She  had  much  influence, 
e  hod  no  power.  She  insinuated  herself  into  the 
pal  magistracies,  she  acted  powerfully  upon  the  em- 
and  their  agents,  but  she  had  not  the  positive  adminis- 

of  public  affairs,  tlic  government,  properly  so  called, 
system  of  government — the  theocratical,  or  any  other — 
be  established  in  an  indirect  manner  by  mere  force  of 
ce;  it  is  necessary  to  administer,  command,  receive 
lisposo  of  revenues,  govern,  in  a  word,  actually  to 
Msession  of  society.  AVlicm  nations  and  governments 
9d  upon  by  persuasion,  much  may  be  effected,  and  a 
mpire  exercised;  but  there  would  b(»,  no  government, 
em  would  be  founded,  the  future  could  not  be  provided 
luch  has  been,  from  its  very  origin,  the  situation  of 
ristian  church;  she  has  always  been  at  the  side  of  the 
ment  of  society,  but  she  has  never  removed  it,  and 
ts  place  :  a  great  obstacle  which  the  attempt  at  theo* 

organization  could  not  surmount, 
met,  at  a  very  vnrly  p(;rio(l,  with  a  second  obstoch*. 
Oman  empire  ohcm;  fallen,  and  the  barbarian  states 
1,  the  (church  found  herself  among  the,  conquered, 
rst  thing  necessary  was  to  escape  this  situation  ; 
rk  she  had  to  eonunenr.c^  by  converting  the  con- 
\j  and  thus  raising  himself  to  their  rank.  When 
k  was  a(!(?oniplishe(l,  and  tlu;  cliurch  aspired  to  domi- 

she,  en(rounter(jd  the.  i)ride  and  resistance  of  the 
nobility.  'J'his  was  a  great  service*,  rendered  to 
.  by  tlie  feudal  laity:  in  the  eleventh  century,  nations 
imost  entirely  suhjecrted  to  th(i  church — sovereigns 
corce  able  to  defend  tlieniselves;  the  feudal  nobility 
ever  receivcul  thcj  yoke  of  the  cl(;rgy,  never  humbled 
Ives  before  it.  One  ncjed  only  recal  the  general 
;nomy  of  the  niichlle  age.s  to  be  struck  by  the  singular 
Q  of  haughtiness  and  submission,  of  blind  cnMlulity  and 
1  of  mind,  in  the.  relations  between  the  lay  lords  and 
;;sts:  we  tluTc  see  some  wreck  of  their  primitive  eon- 

You  will  call  to  mind  how  I  endimvounul  to  repre- 
you  th(>  origin  of  feudalism,  its  first  elements,  and  the 
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manniT  in  which  the  elementary  feudal  society  was  foraall 
around  the  habitation  of  the  fief-holder.  I  remarked  ~ 
in  that  society,  tlie  priest  was  below  the  lord.  Well,  1 
always  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  feudal  nobility  a  i 
lection  and  feeling  of  this  situation;  it  always  regarded  it«|(l 
not  only  as  independent  of  the  churcli,  but  as  auparkri 
to  it,  as  alone  called  to  possess  and  really  govern  the 
try;  it  was  always  willing  to  live  in  concord  with  IhtJ 
clergy,  but  so  as  to  guard  its  own  interests,  and  not  to  j_' 
in  to  tliosc  of  the  clergy.  During  many  centuries  it  waathi] 
lay  aristocracy  which  maintained  the  independenoe  of  80  ~ 
with  regard  to  the  church — ^tliat  haughtily  defended  it } 
kings  and  people  were  subdued.  It  was  the  first  to  oppoi^  j 
and  perliaps  contributed  more  than  any  other  power  to  A* 
failure  of  the  attempt  at,  a  theocratical  organization  of  societyi  ' 

A  third  obstacle  was  likewise  opposed,  of  which,  in  genera^ 
but  little  account  has  been  held,  and  often  even  its  efibols 
been  misconstrued. 

Whenwer  a  clergy  has  seized  upon  society,  and  sulgectod  ik 
to  a  theocratical  organization,  it  is  upon  a  married  clergy  Umi 
this  cni[)irc  has  devolved,  upon  a  body  of  priests  reeniitim 
themselves  from  their  own  bosom,  and  bringing  up  their 
children  from  their  very  birth  in  and  for  the  same  situatka* 
Examine  history  :  look  at  Asia,  Kgypt;  all  the  great  thao* 
cracics  arc  the  work  of  a  clergy  which  is  a  complete  aofliety 
in  itself,  which  suffices  for  its  own  wants,  and  borrows 
nothing  from  without. 

By  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  Christian  clergy  was  in 
an  entirely  different  position;  it  was  obliged,  in  order  to  ill 
perpetuation,  to  have  cbntinuol  recourse  to  the  iaity;  to  nsk 
from  abroad,  in  all  social  positions  and  professions,  the  mnans 
of  duration.  In  vain  did  the  esprit-de-corps  labour  afto^ 
wards  to  assimilate  these  foreign  elements;  something  of  the 
origin  of  the  new  comers  always  remained;  burghers  or  nobk% 
they  always  preserved  some  tnice  of  their  ancient  Bpirit» 
tlieir  former  condition.  Doubtless  celibacy,  in  placing  the 
Catliolic  clergy  in  an  entirely  spe(^ial  situation,  foreign  to  the 
interests  and  common  life  of  mankind,  has  been  to  it  a  ohief 
(iause  of  isolation ;  but  it  has  thus  unceasingly  forced  it  into 
connexion  with  lay  society,  in  order  to  recruit  and  reneir 
itself  tlierofrom,  to  receive  and  undergo  some  part  of  lbs 
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rerolations  which  were  accomplished  in  it;  and  I  do  not 
3  to  say  that  this  necessity,  constantly  renewing,  has 
luch  more  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  the  attempt  at 
ktical  organization,  than  the  esprU-de-corps^  strongly 
ined  by  celibacy,  has  been  able  to  promote  it. 

church  finally  encountered,  within  her  own  bosom, 
bl  adversaries  to  this  attempt.  Much  has  been  said 
ling  the  unity  of  the  church;  and  it  is  true  she  has 
itly  aspired  to  it,  and  in  some  respects  has  happily 
d  it.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  pomp  of  words, 
'  that  of  partial  facts.  What  society  has  presented 
sivil  dissensions,  or  undergone  more  dismemberment 
le  clergy?  What  nation  has  been  more  divided,  more 
red,  more  unfixed  than  the  ecclesiastical  nation?  The 
I  churches  of  the  majority  of  European  countries 
incessantly  struggled  against  the  court  of  Rome; 
s  struggled  against  popes;  heresies  have  been  innu- 
B  and  constantly  renewing,  schism  always  in  readi- 
lowhere  has  there  been  such  diversity  of  opinions, 
iry  in  contest,  such  parcelling  out  of  power.  The 
1  life  of  the  church,  the  divisions  which  have  broken 

it,  the  revolutions  which  have  agitated  it,  have, 
3,  been  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  that 
lation  which  she  has  attempted  to  impose  upon  society, 
these  obstacles  were  in  action  and  visible  in  the  very 
of  the  great  attempt  which  we  have  in  review.  They 
,  however,  prevent  its  following  its  course,  nor  its  being 
;ress  for  many  centuries.  Its  most  glorious  time,  its  day 
3,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  reign  of  Gregory  VII.,  at  the 
the  eleventh  century.  You  have  already  seen  that  the 
nt  idea  of  Gregory  VII.  was  to  subjugate  the  world  to 
rgy,  the  clergy  to  the  papal  power,  and  Europe  to  a 
i  regular  theocracy.  In  tliis  design,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
;ed  us  to  judge  of  events  at  such  a  distance,  this  great 
>mmitted,  in  my  opinion,  two  great  faults;  one  the 
'  a  theorist,  the  other  of  a  revolutionist.  The  first  was 
'  ostentatiously  displaying  his  plan,  of  systematically 
ning  his  principles  on  the  nature  and  rights  of  spiritual 
of  drawing  from  them  beforehand,  like  an  intractable 
1,  the  most  distant  consequenees.  He  thus  menaced 
acked  all  the  lay  sovereignties  of  Europe,  before  being 
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asttured  of  the  means  of  conquering  them.  Success  in  himtfr 
aifairs  is  neither  obtained  by  such  absolute  proceedingB, 
in  tlic  nnnie  of  philosophicid  argument.  MoreoyeTy  6: 
VII.  fell  into  the  common  error  of  revolutionistSy  thit 
attempting  more  tlmn  they  can  execute,  and  not  taking 
possible  us  the  measure  and  limit  of  their  efforts.  In  oite 
hasten  the  domination  of  his  ideas,  he  engaged  in  contest  wJ 
the  Knii)ire,  with  all  the  sovereigns,  and  with  the  detgjitsettlt- 
Ile  hesitated  at  no  consequence,  nor  cared  for  any  intensl^ 
but  haughtily  proi^laimed  that  he  willed  to  reign  over  Jt' 
kingdoms  ns  well  as  over  all  minds,  and  thus  raised  agwMf 
him,  on  one  side,  all  the  temporal  |>owers,  who  saw  themMlW 
in  pressing  danger,  and  on  the  other,  the  free-thinkers,  wkOb '] 
began  to  appc^ai',  and  who  already  dreaded  the  tyranny 
thought.  Upon  the  whole,  Gregory  ixsrhaps  com;^ 
more  than  he  advanced  the  cause  he  wished  to  serve* 

It,  however,  continued  to  prosper  during  the  whole  of  Ilia 
twelfth  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth  oentnrj. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  power  and  brilliancy  of  tka 
church,  though  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  strictly  said  that  she 
made  any  great  progress  in  that  epoch.  Down  to  the  endef 
the  reign  of  Innocent  111.  she  rather  cultivated  thanextendri 
her  glory  and  power.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  her  greatest 
apparent  success  that  a  popular  reaction  declared  itself  agwast 
her,  in  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  In  the  soutli  of  FnUM^ 
the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  broke  forth,  whidi  took 
sion  of  an  entire,  numeix)us,  and  [wwerful  community, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  north,  in  Flanders,  ideas  and 
of  the  same  luiture  a{)]H*ared.  A  little  later,  in  Englandi 
Wicklitr  attacked  with  talent  tlie  ]K>wer  of  the  church,  ani 
founded  a  sect  which  will  never  perish.  Sovereigns  did  ml 
long  delay  entering  the  same  path  as  the  people.  It  was  it 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  most 
}>owerful  and  tlie  ablest  sovei*eigns  of  Europe,  the  emperon 
of  the  house  oi'  llohenstaufen,  succumbed  in  their  strog^ 
with  the  papacy.  During  this  century.  Saint  Louis,  the  most 
pious  of  kings,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  tcnnperal 
|M)wer,  and  published  the  first  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  othei^s.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
i'ourteenth  century,  the  quarri'l  broke  out  between  Philip  le 
Bel  and  Boniface  VIII.;  the  king  of  England,  Edward  I. 
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.  not  more  docile  towards  Rome.  At  this  epoch,  it  is  clear, 
the  attempt  at  a  theocratical  organization  has  failed ;  the 
IBhurchi  henceforth,  will  be  on  the  defensive  ;  she  will  no 
Ipnger  undertake  to  impose  her  system  upon  £urope ;  \wr 
only  thought  will  be  to  preserve  what  she  has  conquered.  It 
i^.trom  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  emancipa- 
limi  of  the  European  lay  society  really  dates;  it  was  then  that 
4be  church  ceased  to  pretend  to  the  possession  of  it. 

She  had  long  before  renounced  this  claim,  in  the  very  sphere 
ip  which  she  seemed  to  have  had  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Xdmg  since,,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  church,  around 
ker  very  throne  in  Italy,  theocracy  had  completely  failed,  and 
ghren  place  to  an  entirely  different  system — to  that  attempt  at 
a  democratical  organization,  of  which  the  Italian  republics  are 
the  type,  and  which,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  Europe. 

You  recollect  what  I  have  already  related  of  the  history  of 
the  boroughs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  formed. 
In  Italy,  their  destiny  was  more  precocious  and  powerful 
than  anywhere  else;  the  towns  there  were  much  more  nume- 
rous and  wealthy  than  in  Gaul,  Britain,  or  Spain;  the  Roman 
municijial  system  remained  more  full  of  life-  and  rejijular 
there. 

The  country  parts  of  Italy,  also,  wore  much  less  fit  to  be- 
come the  habitation  of  their  new  masters,  tlian  those  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  They  had  (iverywhere  been  cleared,  draini^d,  and 
cultivated;  they  w(Te  not  clothed  with  ibrests;  here  the  bar- 
barians were  uiuible  to  follow  the  hazards  of  the  chase,  or  to 
lead  an  analogous  life  to  that  of  Germany.  Moreover,  one 
part  of  this  territory  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  Houtli  of 
Italy,  tii(*.  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  Ravenna,  continued  to 
de[>end  upon  the  (ireek  emp(?rors.  Favoured  by  its  dibtance 
from  tlie  sovereign  and  the  vieissitudes  of  war,  th(»,  repub- 
lican systt^n),  at  an  early  period,  gained  strengtli  and  develo[)ed 
itself  in  this  part  of  the  country.  And  not  only  the  wliole  of 
Italy  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  but  even  wlierc 
the  Barbarians  did  (;on({uer  it,  they  did  not  remain  in  tran(]uil 
and  deiinitiv(}  possession.  The  Ostrogoths  were  destroyed  and 
driven  out  by  li(;lisarius  and  Narses.  The  kingdom  of  the 
IjOmbards  succeculed  no  better  in  establishing  itself.  The« 
Franks  destroyed  it;  and,  witliout  destroying  the  Lombard 
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po|)iilation,  Popin  and  ('Iiarlo.miifTno  judf^eil  it  expcdimtto 
foriii  nil  aUiaii(*(*.  with  thn  tmcioiit  Italiuu  population,  in  ordff 
to  8trii^<;l(i  against  tho,  nKntntly  Ron(pi('Tcd  Ixjm bards.     TIN 
Imrhanans,  tli(*n,  were  not  in  Italy,  ah  elnowliei'O,  the  oxclusifB 
and  uiidiHturbed  iiiast<tr!4  of  tlio  land  ami  of  Hocictj.     llanei 
it  wiiM,  that  beyond  tho  Alps,  only  a  vory  weak,  thin,  and 
scattered  feudalism  was  (^Htablinhed.    Tho  pro])oiidr!rance,  ift* 
Mtead  of  i)aHsin;i:  into  the  inhabitantn  of  the  eountiy  partSi  II 
Imd  hn])pened  in  (<aul,  for  example,  (;ontiniied  to  appertain  to 
the  towiiH.    Wiieii  tluH  result  l)e(*iuiio  evident,  a  lar^  portioD 
of  the  fi(;f-holde.i*M,  (Mther  from  free-will  or  neccsHity,  ceaiad 
to  inhabit  the.  eountry,  and  Mettled  in  the  cities.     liarbarilB 
nobles  beejime  bur<^luM'8.     You  may  imagine  what  jxiwor  md 
superiority  thin  Hin^le  fact  «i:ave.  the  Italian   towns  as  oon- 
j)ared  with  the  other  boniuj^liH  of  Kun>pe.     What  we  liaTe 
n^marked  in  tli(*se  latter,  won  the  inferiority  and  timidity  of  the 
population.     T\w  burp;herrt  appeared  to  us  like  courageoui 
freed  men  painfully  strnggllnn;  against  a  mast(*r   who  was 
always  at  their  gates.    The  burghers  of  Italy  weni  very  dif- 
fcin^nt;  tlu*  (^oiKpiering  and  the  ctmtpienHl  ]N>pnlation  mixed 
within  the  same  walls;  lh(».  towns  had  not  to  defend    tlieOH 
selv<*^  irom  a  iKMghbouring  miuiter  ;   their  inhabitanta  were 
eiti/(Mis,  from  all  tiim;  fre(^,  at  h>ast  tht^  majority  of  thein,  wlw 
dcft*nded  tht*ir  iiidependenee  and  their  rights  against  distant 
and  fon^ign  sovereigns,  at  one  time  against  the  Frank  kincSi 
at  another  against  the  <'!inperors  of  (jlermany.     Hence,  ue 
imnK^nse  and  early  superiority  of  the  towns  of  Italy:  while 
clsewhen)  even  the  {XM>n*.st  boroughs  were  formctl  with  infinite 
trouble,  heni  we  S(;e  republics,  States  arise. 

Thus  is  explained  the  suc(m>sr  of  the  attttinpt  at  ropublietll 
organization  in  this  part  of  Kurope.  It  sulKliicd  ieudaliBm 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  Ixicanu^  the  dominant  form  of 
8(K*.iety.  But  it  was  little  calculated  to  spn>ad  or  pcrpctuale 
itself;  it  eontaiiuMl  but  few  germs  of  amelioration,  tho  neoee- 
sary  condition  to  ext<>nsion  and  dunitifm. 

When  we  examint^  the  history  of  the  republics  of  Italy, 
from  the  eleventh  to  tht^  llftt>entli  century,  wo  are  strudL 
with  two  apimrently  f!ontriidlctory  yet  incontestable  facta. 
We  find  an  udinirabh^  (hivtdopinent  of  courage,  activity,  and 
genius,  and  in  constHpittiuH)  griMit  prosiM'.rity;  there  is  there 
a  movenumt  and  liberty  which  is  wanting  to  the  reat  of 
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M.  Let  us  asky  what  was  the  r<Mil  condition  of  the  in* 
intSy  how  their  life  was  passed,  what  was  their  share  of 
Dess?  Here  the  aspect  changes;  no  history  can  be 
melancholy  and  gloomy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  epoch 
nntry  in  which  the  })08ition  of  man  appears  to  have 
more  agitated,  subject  to  more  deplorable  miscliances, 
lere  we  meet  with  more  dissensions,  crimes,  and  misfor- 
Another  fact  is  manifest  at  the  same  time;  in  the 
ml  system  of  the  greater  part  of  the  republics  liberty 
lually  diminished.  The  want  of  security  was  such, 
he  factions  were  inevitably  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
Q  less  tem|)estuous  though  less  (>opular  than  that  with 
.  the  state  had  commenced.  Take  the  history  of  Florence, 
le,  Genoa,  Milan,  Pisa;  you  will  everywhere  see  that 
sneral  course  of  events,  instead  of  developing  liberty, 
filorging  the  circle  of  institutions,  tends  to  contract 
1  to  concrentre  the  power  within  the  hands  of  a  small 
er  of  mtm.  In  a  word,  in  those  republics,  so  energetic, 
Bit  and  wealthy,  two  things  were  wanting:  security  of 
he  lirst  condition  of  a  social  state,  and  the  progress  of 
itions. 

unce  a  new  evil,  which  <lid  not  allow  of  tho  exti^nsion 
0  altcnipt  at  republican  organization.  It  was  from 
ut,  I'roni  l()rci<j;n  sovcTcipfns,  that  tlio.  f^rcatost  danger 
hrcatcncil  to   Italy.       Yet  tins  danger  Iiad  never  the 

of  rc(M»ncilin;^  tliusc,  republics  and  making  them  act 
icert;  they  would  never  njsiBt  in  common  a  c^mimon 
r.     iVIany    of  the   most  enlightened    Italians,    accord- 

the  best  |)al riots  of  our  time,  deplore  the  repub- 
systeni  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  tis  the  real  cause  of 
ver  having  become  a  ruition.  It  was  parcelled  out,  they 
ito  a  nuiltitude  of  ])etty  people,  too  much  under  the 
d  of  their  j Missions  to  allow  of  their  confederating,  or 
tuting  tluMuselves  a  state.  They  regret  that  their 
:y^  lik(!  the  rest  of  lOurope,  has  not  ]>assed  through  a 
Jc  centralization,  which  wouhl  liave  ibrmed  it  into  a 
I,  and  hav(»,  rendered  it  indepe.ndc^nt  of  foreigners. 
ins,  then,  that  the.  republicMin  organization,  cv(mi  under 
uwt  favourahlc  circumstances,  did  not  contain  within 
at  this  epo<*.h,  the  principh>.  of  progress,  of  duration, 
lion — that  it  had  no  future.     Up  to  u  certain  point,  one 
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may  compare  the  organization  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  to 
that  of  ancient  Greece.  (Ireecc  also  was  a  country  full  of 
petty  republics,  always  rivals  and  often  enemies,  and  aomtt^ 
times  rallying  towards  a  common  end.  The  advantage  ia 
this  (comparison  is  entirely  with  Greece.  There  can  be  90 
doubt  that,  altliough  history  gives  us  many  instances  oE 
iniquity  in  them,  too,  there  was  more  order,  security^  sol 
justice,  in  the  interior  of  At  liens,  Laceda^mon,  ThebciSy  thiil 
in  the  Italian  republics.  Yet  how  short  was  the  pditicsl 
existence  of  Greece!  AVhat  a  principle  of  weakness  ezilted 
in  that  parcelling  out  of  power  and  territory!  When  Greeoe 
came  hi  contact  with  great  neighbouring  states,  %vith  Blboe* 
donia  and  Home,  she  at  once  succumbed.  Theae  muiD 
republics,  so  glorious  and  still  so  nourishing,  could  not  form 
a  coalition  for  defences  How  much  stronger  was  the  reason 
for  the  same  result  happening  in  Italy,  where  society  and 
human  reason  had  been  so  much  less  developed  and  less  fina 
than  among  the  Greeks. 

If  the  attempt  at  republican  organization  had  so  litda 
chance  of  duration  in  Italy,  where  it  had  triumphed,  when 
the  feudal  system  had  been  vanquished,  you  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  it  would  much  sooner  succumb  in  the  other  parts 
of  Kurope. 

I  will  rapidly  place  its  destinies  before  you. 

There  was  one  portion  of  Kuro^w  which  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  Italy;  this  was  the  South  of  France  and  the 
neighbouring  Spanish  provinces,  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and 
Biscay.  There  likewise  the  towns  had  gained  great  develop- 
ment, importance,  and  wealth.  Many  of  the  petty  lords 
were  allied  with  the  burghers;  a  portion  of  the  clergy  bad 
likewise  embraced  their  cause;  in  a  word,  the  country  was  in 
a  situation  remarkably  analogous  to  that  of  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly, in  tlie  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth,  the  towns  of  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  A(iuitaiiie,  aimed  at  a  iK)litical  ilight,  at  forming  them- 
selves into  independent  republics,  just  like  those  beyond  the 
Alps.  But  the  south  of  France  was  in  contact  with  a  very 
sti-ong  feudalism,  that  of  the  nortli.  At  this  time  occurred 
the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  war  broke  out  between  feudal 
and  munici])al  France.  You  ki\pw  the  liistory  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  under  Simon  de  Montfort. 
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This  was  the  contest  of  the  feudalism  of  the  north  af;^ainst 
the  attempt  at  dcmocratical  organization  of  the  south. 
Despite  the  southern  patriotiHra,  the  north  carried  the  day; 
political  unity  was  wanting  in  the  south,  and  civilization 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  men  to  supply  its  place  by 
concert.  The  attempt  at  republican  organization  was  put 
(lowny  and  the  crusade  re-established  the  feudal  system  in 
the  south  of  France. 

'  At  a  later  period,  the  republican  attempt  met  with  bettor 
sneoesa  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  There  the  theatre 
was  very  straitened:  they  had  only  to  struggle  against  a 
foreign  sovereign,  who,  althougli  of  a  superior  force  to  the 
Swiss,  was  by  no  means  among  the  moat  formidable  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  The  struggle  was  courageously  sustained. 
The  Swiss  feudal  nobility  allied  themselves  in  a  great  mea- 
sure witli  the  towns;  a  powerful  succour,  which,  however, 
altered  the  nature  of  the  revohition  which  it  aided,  and 
imprinted  upon  it  a  more  aristocratic  and  less  ])rogres8ive 
character  than  it  seemed  at  first  intended  to  bear. 

I  now  pass  to  the  north  of  France,  to  the  boroughs  of 
Flanders,  the  banks  oi'  the  Rhine,  and  tluj  Ilanseatic  league. 
Then*  tlu*  denioenitical  organization  triumphed  fully  in  the 
interior  of  the  towns;  yet  we  perceive*,  from  its  onts<»t,  tliat 
it  was  not  destined  to  extend  itself,  or  to  take  entire  posses- 
sion of  society.  The  boroughs  of  the  nortli  wiM'e  surrounded 
and  oppressed  by  i'c.udalism,  by  lords  and  sovtireigns,  so  that 
they  "were  constantly  on  tlui  defensive.  It  is  clear  that  all 
they  did  was  to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  eonld,  they 
essayr'd  no  (^on([uests.  Tlu^y  preservcMl  their  privileges,  but 
remained  shut  up  within  their  own  walls.  There  the  deiuo- 
cratieal  organization  was  confnied  and  stopped  short;  if  we 
go  elsewln-re,  into  the  country,  we  do  not  iind  it. 

You  see  what  was  the-  state  of  tluj  rejuiblican  attempt;  tri- 
umphant in  Italy,  but  with  litth'-  (^hanee  of  success  or  ])r()- 
gn».ss;  vanc[uish("d  in  tJH;  south  of  (iaul;  victorious  on  a 
amall  scale,  in  i\w.  mountains  of  Switzerland;  in  the  north,  in 
the  l)oroughs  of  Flanders,  the  Rhine,  and  the  IIans(Nitic 
league,  condenmed  nev(»r  to  pass  beyond  tin;  town  walls. 
Still,  in  this  position,  evidc^itly  inferior  in  force  to  the  other 
chuuents  of  society,  it  iHspired  the  feudal  nobility  with  a  i)ro- 
digious  terror.      Vha  lords  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  t)l'  tlui 
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boroughs,  and  feared  their  power;  the  democratical  fl|iiik 
j)eiiotmted  into  the  rural  districts;  the  insurrections  of  ths 
petisants  became  more  frequent  and  obstinate.  A  great  en^ 
lition  Avas  formed  among  the  feudal  nobility  against  the  bo* 
roughs,  almost  throughout  Europe.  The  party  was  uiieqHl{f 
the  boroughs  were  isolated;  there  was  no  understandifl^  or 
communication  between  them;  all  was  local.  There  ezisMi 
indeed,  a  certain  sympathy  between  the  burghers  of  variow 
countries;  the  successes  or  reverses  of  the  towns  in  Flanden 
in  the  struggl(>s  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  certaialy 
excited  a  lively  emotion  in  the  French  towns ;  but  tUi 
emotion  was  transitory  and  without  result;  no  tie,  no  red 
union,  was  established;  nor  did  the  boroughs  lend  strengtt 
to  one  another.  Feudalism,  then,  had  immense  advantigas 
over  them.  But,  itself  divided  and  incoherent,  it  did  nol 
succeed  in  destroying  them.  When  the  struggle  had  lasted 
a  certain  time,  when  they  had  acquired  the  conviction  that  a 
complete  victory  was  im])ossible,  it  became  necessary  to  ac- 
knowledge! the  ))etty  re])ublican  burghers,  to  treat  with  them, 
and  to  receive  them  as  members  of  tlie  state.  ITien  a  new 
order  connnenctHl,  a  new  attempt  at  political  organisatioiiy 
that  of  mixed  organization,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ra- 
coneile  all  the  elements  of  society,  the  feudal  nobility,  tlie 
boroughs,  clergy,  and  sovereigns,  and  to  make  them  live  and 
act  together,  in  spite  of  their  profound  hostility. 

All  of  you  know  what  are  the  States-general  in  Franee, 
the  Cortes  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Parliament  in  England, 
and  the  Diets  in  (Germany.  You  know,  likewise,  what  wen 
the  elements  ol'  these  various  assemblies;  the  feudal  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  tlie  boroughs,  collected  at  them  with  a  view 
to  unite  themselves  into  a  single  society,  into  one  state^  nnder 
one  law  and  one  power.  They  all,  under  Yarious  names,  have 
the  same  tendency  and  design. 

I  shall  take,  as  the  type  of  this  attempt,  the  fact  which  ii 
the  most  interesting  and  the  best  known  to  us,  namely,  the 
States-general  in  Fnmce.  I  say  the  l)est  kno>\'n  to  us;  yet  I 
am  convinced  that  the  name  of  vStates-general  awakens  in 
your  minds  only  vague  and  incomplete  ideas.  None  of  jroa 
can  say  what  th<*re  was  fixed  or  regular  in  the  States-general 
of  Frances  what  was  the  number  of  their  members,  what  the 
subjects  of  deliberation,  or  what  tlic  periods  of  convocation 
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the  duration  of  sessions;  nothing  is  known  of  these  things; 
8  impossible  to  draw  from  history  any  clear,  general,  or 
venal  results  as  to  this  subject.  When  we  examine  closely 
character  of  these  assemblies  in  the  history  of  France, 
r  look  like  mere  accidents,  political  last  resource  alike  for 
pie  and  kings;  as  a  last  resource  for  kings  when  they  had 
^oney,  and  knew  not  how  to  escape  from  their  embarrass- 
its;  and  as  a  last  resource  for  the  people  when  the  evil 
line  so  great  that  they  knew  not  what  remedy  to  apply. 
)  nobility  were  present  in  the  States-general;  the  clergy 
wise  took  part  in  them;  but  they  came  ftdl  of  indifference, 
they  knew  that  this  was  not  their  great  means  of  action, 
;  they  could  not  promote  by  it  the  real  part  they  took  in 
government.  The  burghers  themselves  were  scarcely 
«  eafi^er  about  it;  it  was  not  a  right  which  they  took  an 
rest  in  exercising,  but  a  necessity  which  they  tolerated. 
IB  may  be  seen  the  Character  of  the  political  activity  of 
le  assemblies.  They  were  sometimes  utterly  insignificant, 
sometimes  terrible.  If  the  king  was  the  strongest,  their 
lility  and  docility  were  carried  to  an  extreme ;  if  the 
ation  of  the  crown  was  unfortunate,  if  it  had  absolute  need 
he  States,  tli(*.y  tell  into  faction,  and  b(*came  the  instru- 
itd  of  sonic  lu-istocratical  intrijj^ue,  or  some  ambitious 
ers.  In  a  word,  they  were  sonietinK^s  mere  assemblies  of 
ibles,  sometimes  regular  conventions.  TJius  th(ur  works 
jst  always  dic^l  with  them;  they  promised  and  attempted 
!h,  and  did  nothing.  None  of  th(;  groat  measures  whicli 
15  n*ally  acted  upon  society  in  France,  no  important  reform 
be  governuK^nt,  the  legislation,  or  the  administration,  has 
.nated  ironi  the  States-g(inerul.  It  must  not,  however,  bo 
[x>sed  that  tliey  were  without  utility  or  eflect;  they  have 
a  moral  (dlect,  oi'  which  too  little  aceount  is  generally 
m;  tliey  liave  hec^i,  from  one  (»poch  to  another,  a  protest 
inst  political  servitude,  a  violent  proclamaticm  of  certain 
lary  principles;  for  example,  that  the  country  has  the 
kt  to  imj)osj*.  taxes,  to  interfen^  in  its  own  affairs,  and  to 
ose  a  responsibility  upon  tiie  agents  of  power, 
'hat  these  nuixims  iiavo  never  jxjrislied  in  Franc^e,  is  to  be 
ibuted  to  th(»  States-General,  and  it  is  no  small  service  to 
ler  to  a  [xioph^,  to  nmintain  in  its  manners,  and  renew  in 
thoughts,  the  remembrances  and  rights  of  liberty.     The 
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nevcpK 


States-general  have  possessed  this  virtue,  but  they  have 
been  a  means  of  government;  they  have  never  entered  !■!• 
the  political  organization;  they  have  never  attained  the  mt'. 
for  which  they  were  formed,  that  is  to  say,  the  fusion  n4b 
a  single  body  of  the  various  societies  which  divided  db 
country.  j 

The  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Portugal  offer  us  the  same  reAil^ 
In  a  thousand  circumstances,  however,  they  are  di£Saei|^ 
The  importance  of  the  Cortes  varies  according  to  pliflp 
and  time;  in  Aragon,  and  Biscay,  amidst  the  debates  oak' 
cerning  the  succession  to  the  crown,  or  the  struggles  sgahat 
the  Moors,  they  were  more  frequently  convok^  and 
powerful.  In  certain  Cortes,  for  example,  in  those  of  Castik^ 
in  1370  and  1373,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  not  calU 
There  is  a  crowd  of  details  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
taken  into  account,  if  we  look  closely  into  events.  But  in 
the  gencri^  view  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  Cortes,  as  of  the  vStatcs-geneitd  of  FraoiNb 
that  they  have  been  an  accident  in  history,  and  never  a  tpr 
tcm,  political  organization,  or  a  regular  means  of  government 

Tlie  destiny  of  England  was  diHerent  I  shall  not 
enter  upon  this  subject  in  detail.  I  propose  to  devote  one 
lecture  es])ecially  to  the  political  life  of  England  ;  I  shall 
now  merely  say  a  few  words  upon  the  causes  which  have 
imparted  to  it  a  direction  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
continent. 

And  fu'st,  there  were  no  great  vassals  in  England,  no  sub- 
ject in  a  condition  to  strive  personally  against  royalty.  The 
English  barons  and  great  lords  were  obliged  to  coaiesoe  ia 
order  to  resist  in  common.  Tlius  luive  prevailed,  in  the  high 
aristocracy,  the  principle  of  association  and  true  politiod 
manners.  Moreover,  English  feudalism,  the  petty  fief-holdeni 
have  been  gradually  led,  by  a  series  of  events  which  I  cannot 
enumerate  at  present,  to  unite  themselves  with  the  burghen, 
to  sit  witli  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  thus  pos- 
sessed a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  continental  assemblies^ 
a  force  truly  capable  of  influencing  the  government  of  the 
country.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  state  of  the  British  par- 
liament in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
the  great  council  of  the  king,  a  council  actively  associated  in 
the  exercise  of  power.     The  House  of  Commons,  composed 
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of  the  deputies  of  the  petty  iief-holders,  and  of  burghers,  took 
icarcelj  any  part  in  the  government,  properly  so  called,  but 
it  established  rights,  and  very  energetically  defended  private 
■bd  local  interests.  The  parliament,  considered  as  a  whole, 
jBA  not  yet  govern,  but  it  was  already  a  regular  institution, 
m  means  of  govei*nment  adopted  in  principle,  and  often,  in 
fact,  indispensable.  Thus  the  attempt  at  junction  and  alliance 
letween  the  various  elements  of  society,  with  a  view  to  form 
of  them  a  single  political  body,  a  regular  State,  was  success- 
fol  in  England,  while  it  had  failed  everywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

I  shall  say  but  a  few  words  as  to  Germany,  and  tliose 
only  to  in<Ucate  the  dominant  chai*acter  of  its  history. 
There,  the  attempts  at  fusion,  unity,  and  general  political 
organization,  were  followed  with  little  ardour.  The  various 
social  elements  remained  much  more  distinct  and  independent 
than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  If  a  proof  is  wanted,  one  may 
be  found  in  modern  times.  Germany  is  the  only  country 
in  which  the  feudal  election  long  took  part  in  the  creation 
of  royalty.  I  do  not  speak  of  Poland,  nor  the  Sclavonian 
nations,  which  entered  at  so  late  an  age  into  the  system  of 
European  civilization.  Germany  is  likewise  the  only  coun- 
try of  Europe  where  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  remained;  whicli 
preserved  free  towns,  having  a  true  political  existence  and 
sovereignty.  It  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to  combine  in  a 
single  society  the  elements  of  primitive  European  society,  has 
there  had  much  less  activity  and  effect  than  elsewhere. 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  the  great  essays  at  political 
organization  in  Europe  down  to  the  end  of  i\w  fourteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  lifteenth.  You  have  seen 
them  all  fail.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  passing, 
the  causes  of  this  ill  success;  indeed,  truly  speaking,  they  arc 
reduceable  to  one.  Society  was  not  sutHciently  advanced  for 
unity;  everything  was  as  yet  too  local,  too  special,  too  narrow, 
too  vai-ious  in  existence,  and  in  men's  minds.  There  were 
neither  general  interests  nor  general  opinions  capable  of  con- 
trolling particular  interests  and  opinions.  The  most  elevated 
and  vigorous  minds  had  no  idea  of  administration,  nor  of  true 
political  justice.  It  was  evidently  necessary  that  a  more  active 
and  vigorous  civilization  should  first  mix,  assimilate,  and,  so 
to  speak,  gnnd  together  all  these  incoherent  elements;  it  was 
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first  iioccftBAry  tlmt  u  |Kiwc*rful  ci^ntralisation  of  interest,  bwii 
manners,  and  iclc^nn,  Hhould  be  brought  about;  in  a  wordi  it 
watf  neeoHMury  that  a  public  ]K3Wcr  and  public  opinion  ahoold 
oriHc.  We  have  arriviKl  at  the  ei>och  when  this  great  woik 
wan  conHummated.  ItB  firHt  Hyiiiptoms,  tlie  atate  of  mind 
and  inannerH  during  the  <!0uri4e  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
tend<*nc;y  towardrt  the  formation  of  a  central  government,  and 
a  public;  opinion,  will  fomi  the  flubject  of  our  next  lecture. 
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ELEVENTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — Special  character  of  the  fifteenth  century — Progres- 
rave  centralization  of  nations  and  gfoyemments — 1st.  Of  France — For- 
mation of  the  national  French  spirit — Government  of  Louis  XI — 2nd. 
Of  Spain — 3rd.  Of  Germany — tth.  Of  England— 6th.  Of  Italy— Origin 
of  the  external  relations  of  states  and  of  diplomacy — Movement  in  re- 
ligious ideas — ^Attempt  at  aristocratical  reform — Council  of  Constance 
and  Basle — Attempt  at  popular  reform — John  Huss — Kegeneration  of 
literature — ^Admiration  for  antiquity — Classical  school,  or  free-thinkers 
— General  activity — Voyages,  discoveries,  inventions — Conclusion. 


We  touch  the  threshold  of  modern  history,  properly  so 
called — the  threshold  of  that  society  which  is  our  own,  of 
which  the  institutions,  opinions,  and  manners  were,  forty 
years  ago,  those  of  France,  are  still  those  of  Europe,  and  still 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  us,  despite  the  meta- 
morphosis brought  about  by  our  revolution.  It  was  with 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  mo- 
dem society  really  commenced.  Before  entering  upon  it, 
recal  to  your  minds,  I  pray  you,  the  roads  over  which 
we  have  passed.  We  have  discovered,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  Eu- 
rope of  the  present  day;  we  have  seen  them  distinguish 
and  aggrandize  themselves,  each  on  its  own  account,  and 
independently.  We  recognised,  during  the  first  epoch  of 
history,  the  constant  tendency  of  these  elements  to  sepa- 
ration, isolation,  and  a  local  and  special  existence.  Scarcely 
was  this  end  obtained — scarcely  had  feudalism,  the  boroughs, 
and  the  clergy  each  taken  its  distinct  form  and  place,  than 
we  see  them  tending  to  approach  each  other,  to  reunite,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  general  society,  into  a  nation  and 
o2 
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a  government.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  tLe  varioni 
countries  of  Kiirupc  addi*es<e<l  themselves  to  fdl  the  difie- 
rent  systems  which  co-existed  in  its  bosom;  they  demanded 
tlie  principle  of  social  unitv,  the  political  and  moral  tk^ 
from  theocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  royalty.  Hitherto^ 
all  these  attempts  had  failed;  no  system  or  influence  hid 
known  how  to  seize  upon  society,  and  by  its  empire  to  insm 
it  a  truly  public  destiny.  We  have  found  the  cause  of  tin 
ill  success  in  the  absence  of  universal  interests  and  idea& 
A\'e  have  seen  that  all  was,  as  yet,  too  special,  individinl 
and  local;  that  a  long  and  i)owerful  labour  of  centralia* 
tion  was  necessary  to  enable  society  to  extend  and  cement 
itself  at  the  same  time,  to  become  at  once  great  and  regn- 
lai' — an  end  to  whicli  it  necessarily  ospii'ed.  This  was  the 
state  in  which  we  left  Piurope  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy. 

She  was  far  from  understandiuir  her  position,  such  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  place  it  before  you.  She  did  not  know 
distinctly  what  she  wanted  or  what  she  sought;  still  she  l^ 
plied  herself  to  the  search,  as  if  she  knew.  The  fourteenth  cen- 
tury closed.  Kuropt*  entered  naturally,  imd,  as  it  won»,  instinc- 
tively, the  ])ath  which  led  to  centralization.  It  is  the  chane- 
teristic  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  have  constantly  tended  to 
this  result;  to  have  laboured  to  create  universal  interests  and 
ideas,  to  make  the  si)int  of  sjxjciality  and  locality  disaj^ieari 
to  reunite  and  elevate  existences  and  minds;  in  fine,  to 
create,  what  had  hitherto  never  existed  on  a  lai*ge  aoky 
nations  and  governments.  The  outbreak  of  this  fact  belongi 
to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  it  waa  in  tlie 
tifteenth  that  it  w:is  pre])aring.  It  is  this  preparation  which 
we  have  to  investigate  at  present— this  silent  and  concealed 
work  of  centralization,  whether  in  social  i*elations  or  ideas»  a 
work  accomi)lished  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  withoat 
premeditation  or  design. 

Thus  man  advances  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  he 
has  not  himself  conceived,  or  which,  perhaps,  he  does  not 
even  understand.  lie  is  the  intelligent  and  free  artificer 
of  a  work  which  docs  not  belong  to  him.  He  does  not  re- 
cognise or  compiH'hend  it  until  a  later  [leriod,  ivhen  it  mani- 
fests itself  (►utwardly  and  in  realities;  and  even  then  he 
understands  it  but  very  incompletely.     Yet  it  is  by  hiui,  it  is 
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by  the  development  of  his  intellect  and  his  liberty  that  it  is 
accomplished.  Conceive  a  great  machine,  of  which  the  idea 
resides  in  a  single  mind,  and  of  which  the  different  pieces 
are  confided  to  different  workmen,  who  are  scattered,  and  are 
Btrangers  to  one  another;  none  of  them  knowing  the  work  as 
a  wh^e,  or  the  definitive  and  general  result  to  which  it  con- 
ears,  yet  each  executing  Avith  intelligence  and  liberty,  by 
fational  and  voluntary  acts,  that  of  which  he  has  the  charge. 
So  is  the  plan  of  Providence  upon  the  world  executed  by 
the  hand  of  mankind;  thus  do  the  two  facts  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  civilization  co-exist;  on  the  one 
hand,  its  fatality,  that  which  escapes  science  and  the  human 
will— and  on  the  other,  the  part  played  therein  by  the  liberty 
and  intellect  of  man,  that  which  he  infuses  of  his  own  w^ill  by 
his  own  thought  and  inclination.    . 

In  order  properly  to  comprehend  the  fifteenth  century — ^to 
obtain  a  clear  and  exact  idea  of  this  prelude,  as  it  were,  of 
modern  society — ^we  will  distinguish  the  different  classes  of 
facts.  We  will  first  examine  the  political  facts,  the  changes 
which  have  tended  to  form  both  nations  and  governments. 
Thence  we  will  pass  to  moral  facts;  we  will  observe  tlie 
changes  which  have  been  produced  in  ideas  and  manners, 
and  we  will  thence  deduce  what  general  opinions  were  in 
preparation.  As  regards  political  facts,  in  order  to  proceed 
simply  and  quickly,  1  will  run  over  all  the  great  countries 
of  Europe,  and  show  you  what  the  fifteenth  century  made  of 
them — in  what  state  it  found  and  left  them. 

I  shall  commence  with  France.  The  last  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  were,  as  you 
know,  the  times  of  great  national  wars — the  wars  against  the 
£nglish.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  France  and  tJie  French  name  against  a  foreign  dominion. 
A  glance  at  history  will  show  with  w^luit  ardour,  despite  a 
multitude  of  dissensions  and  treasons,  all  classes  of  society  in 
Prance  concurred  in  this  struggle;  what  patriotism  took  pos- 
session of  the  feudal  nobility,  the  burghers,  and  even  the 
peasants.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  show  the  popular 
cliaracter  of  the  event  than  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  it 
would  be  a  more  than  sufficient  proof.  Joan  of  Arc  sprang 
from  the  j)eople.  It  was  by  the  S(Mitiments,  creed,  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people  that  she  was  inspired  and  sustained.     She 
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AviiH  looked  Upon  with  (listrust,  scorn,  and  even  eninity»faf 
tiic.  proplt*  of  ilu!  court  und  tlir  cliieiH  uf  t]ie  army;  but  iIm 
liiid  lh()  HoldiiTs  und  tlio  ]M!oplu  ever  on  her  side.  Itwil 
IIh;  pciisiintH  of  Lorra'uK^  who  Hi^nt  hur  to  thu  BUccour  of  thi 
l)ur^hcrs  of  Orlciuis.  No  isvent  hiiH  inoi*o  Htrikingly  abowi 
tiio  po))ulur  chiirartrr  oftiiis  war,  und  the  feeling  with  wUflh 
tho  wliolc  country  regarded  it. 

'i'huA  l)c<>;an  tiio  torniutlon  of  French  nationoiity.  Upl9 
the.  rv.i*ri\  of  th«)  Valois,  it  was  the  feudal  character  wUA 
doniinutrd  in  France;  the  Frencli  nation,  tlie  French  mil4 
FiHMich  patriotisni,  did  not  as  yta  exiHt.  Willi  the  VoUl 
eounnfuuMMJ  France,  pro)H)rly  so  culled,  it  WOH  in  the  coaiw 
of  th(*ir  wars,  throu«;li  the  phases  of  Uieir  doHtiny,  thai  tht 
nobility,  the  hur^luM's,  and  the  ]>eiu(antH,  wcra  for  the  Bill 
time  unitcul  hy  a  moral  tic,  hy  the  tie  of  u  coiniuon  nOBM^  1 
common  honour,  und  u  eomuion  desire  to  conquer  the  eneBT. 
Jint  expect  not  to  lind  there  us  yet  uny  true  jMilitical  Vfim, 
nor  uny  ^reat  purpose  of  unity  in  the  government  and  initip 
tutions,  su(rh  n^  we  conceive  them  in  the  present  day.  Uni^i 
in  the  France  of  this  u)MM*h,  resided  in  its  name,  its  natioilll 
honour,  und  in  the  existence  of  u  nutionid  royalty,  whll* 
ever  it  nii<;ht  \h\  provided  the  fond^ner  did  not  app6ir 
therein.  It  is  in  this  way  thut  the  struggle  againit  the 
Knglish  ]H>werfully  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
l<Vencli  nution,  to  impel  it  t«)wards  unity.  At  the  tano 
timi^  that  FruncM^  was  thus  morally  forming  hcnudfy  and  tba 
national  sjiirit  was  hcin^  deveh))»ed,  she  wiM  aloo  forming 
lierself  matiTially,  so  tos]>euk — thut  is  to  nay,  her  territory 
wus  bein<;  regulated,  (>x  tended,  stn^ntrthened.  ThiJi  waa  the 
pcTiod  of  the  incorporati(»n  of  the  greater  ])urt  of  tlie  provinOM 
which  huve  bt'coinc  Frtmrv,  Ihuh'r  (Mmrh'8  VII.,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Fti^lish,  almost  ull  the  provinees  wliidi  thej 
iuid  <M;cupied,  Nonnandy,  An^onmois,  Touraino,  Poifeou, 
Sainton^c,  ^c,  became  detinitively  French.  Under  Louia 
XL,  ten  provinces,  three  of  which  were  aftcrwarda  lost  and 
regained,  were  uinted  to  Franc(>;  namely,  lioussiUon  and 
('erda^nc,  liur^undy,  Franchi^-C'ouite,  IMcanly,  Artois, 
iVoveiiccs  Muint*,  Anjou,  und  I'endie.  Under  Charlea  VIII. 
und  ijouis  XII.,  the  successive  nuirriagea  of  Anno  with 
these  two  kin^s  brought  us  Hrittiiiiy.     Thus,  at  the  same 
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opoch,  and  during  the  course  of  the  same  events,  the  national 
tanitorj  and  mind  were  forming  together;  moral  and  mate- 
rial Fr^ce  conjointly  acquired  strength  and  unity. 

Let  us  pass  £rom  tiie  nation  to  the  government;  we  shall 
lee  the  accomplishment  of  similar  facts,  shall  move  towards 
fte  same  result  Never  had  the  French  government  been 
more  devoid  of  unity,  connexion,  and  strength,  than  under 
Ike  reign  of  Charles  VL  and  during  the  first  part  of  that 
•f  Charles  YIL  At  the  end  of  this  latter  reign,  the  aspect 
if  all  things  changed.  There  was  evidently  a  strengthening, 
ertftnding,  and  organizing  of  power;  all  the  great  means 
of  government — ^taxes,  military  force,  law, — ^were  created 
^Nm  a  great  scale,  and  with  some  uniformity.  This  was 
tte  time  of  the  formation  of  standing  armies — ^free  companies, 
cavalry — and  free  archers,  infantry.  By  these  companies 
Charies  VIE.  re-established  some  order  in  those  pro- 
vinoea  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  disorders  and 
esaetions  of  the  soldiery,  even  after  war  had  ceased. 
An  contemporary  historians  speak  with  astonishment  of 
the  marvellous  effects  of  the  free  companies.  It  was  at  the 
aame  epoch  that  the  poll-tax,  one  of  the  principal  revenues 
of  the  kingdom,  became  perpetual;  a  serious  blow  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  but  which  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  regularity  and  strength  of  the  government  At  this 
time,  too,  the  great  instrument  of  power,  the  administration 
of  justice,  was  extended  and  organized;  parliaments  multi- 
|died.  There  were  five  new  parliaments  constituted  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time:  under  Louis  XI.,  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble  (in  1451),  of  Bordeaux  (in  1462),  and  of  Dijon 
(1477);  underLouis  XII.,  the  parliaments  of  Rouen  (in  1499) 
and  of  Aix  (in  1501).  The  parliament  of  Paris,  also,  at  this 
time  greatly  increased  in  importance  and  firmness,  both  as 
regards  the  administration  of  justice,  and  as  charged  with  the 
policy  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Thus,  as  regards  military  force,  taxation,  and  justice, 
that  is,  in  what  constitutes  its  very  essence,  government  in 
France,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  acquired  a  character  of 
permanence  and  regularity  hitherto  unknown;  public  power 
definitively  took  the  place  of  the  feudal  powers. 

At  the  same  time  another  and  far  different  change  was 
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brought  about;  a  change  which  was  less  visible,  and  ^ 
Las  less  impressed  itself  upon  historians,  but  which  wos  po^- 
haps  of  still  more  importance — namely,  the  cliange 
Louis  XI.  effected  in  the  manner  of  governing. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  struggle  of  Louis  XL''  | 
against  the  high  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  of  their  aba8aiienl|!i  ] 
and  of  his  favour  towards  the  burghers  and  the  lower  i 
There  is  truth  in  this,  although  much  of  it  is  exaggerafeed;  ib  I 
is   also  true,  that  the   conduct   of  Louis  XI.  towardi 
different  classes  oftener  troubled  than  sensed  the  state.    Bnl 
he  did  sometliing  much  more  important.     Up  to  this  tims^ 
the  government  had  proceeded  almost  entirely  by  faroe  i 
by  material  means.     Persuasion,  address,  the  maiiag;iiig  menh 
minds,  and  leading   them  to   paiiicular  views,  in  a  wor^ 
policy — policy,  doubtless,  of  falsehood  and  impoeitian,  bat 
also  of  management  and  prudence,  had  hitherto  been  bnft 
little  attended  to.     Louis  XI.  substituted  in  the  governBMBt 
intellectual  in  place  of  material  means,  artifice  instead  c( 
force,  the  Italian  policy  in  place  of  the  fendaL     Look  at  the 
two  men  whose  rivalry  occupies  this  epocli  of  our  history, 
Charles  le  Temcraire  and  Louis  XI.     Charles  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  form   of  governing;    he  proceeded 
by  violence  alone,  he  appealed  incessantly  to  war,  he  wai 
incapable  of  exercising  patience,  or  of  addressing  himself  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  order  to  make  them  instruments  to  his 
success.     It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  of  Louis  XL 
to  avoid  the  use  of  force,  and  take  possession  of  men  indi- 
vidually by  conversation,  and  the  skilful  handling  of  interests 
and  minds.    He  changed  neither  the  institutions  nor  the  ez* 
temal  system,  but  only  the  secret  pix)ceedings,  the  tactics  of 
power.     It  was  left  for  modern  times  to  attempt  a  still  greater 
revolution,  by  labouring  to  introduce,   alike  into   political 
means  as  into  political  ends,  justice  instead  of  selfishness^  and 
publicity  in  place  of  lyin^  fraud.    It  is  not  less  true,  howeveri 
that  there  was  great  indication  of  progress  in  renouncing  the 
continual  employment  of  force,  in  invoking  chiefly  intellectual 
superiority,  in  governing  through  mind,  and  not  by  the  ruin 
of  existences.     It  was  this  that  Louis  XL  commenced,  bj 
force  of  his  high  intellect  alone,  amidst  all  his  crimes  and 
faults,  despite  his  bad  nature. 
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France  I  pass  to  Spain;  there  I  find  events  of  the 
nature;  it  was  time  tUat  tljR  national  unity  of  Spain  wa« 
Iteil  in  tln;;  fifteenth  century;  at  tfiat  time,  by  the  toncjuc^t 
lie  kin^^d*>m  of  GrcniuJa,  the.  lengtheneJ  struggle  between 
Cbi*Utian3  and  the  Arabs  wua  put  an  end  to,  Tben^  alflO, 
l^untiy  was  centrahzed;  by  the  marriage  of  F«rdttMlld 
C&tholie  and  Isabella,  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of  Qwh- 
ind  Aragon  were  united  under  one  power-  As  in  France, 
dty  was  here  extended  and  .strengthened;  Bb^rjier  ini*ti- 
Bkifi,  and  which  bore  a  more  mournful  name,  served  sua 
hlcrum;  instead  of  parliament,  the  inqui*ition  aroee.  It 
hxn&X  in  germ  what  it  waa  to  be,  b«t  it  was  not  then  the 
^  a^  in  iu  matuj-er  age.  It  was  at  iirst  rather  polttieal  than 

fous,  and  intended  rather  to  maintain  order,  tlutn  to  de- 
the  faith.  The  analogy  extends  beyond  in^titution^r  it 
|und  even  in  the  peraons.  With  less  artiJie(j,  mental 
pEmentf  and  refttlci*3  and  huay  activity,  t)ia  cliaraeter  and 
^ment  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  resemble  that  of  Louie 
I  I  hold  as  unimportant  all  arbitrary  compariTiona  and 
ifal  parallels;  but  here  the  analogy  id  profound,  and  visible 
hi  in  general  facts  and  in  detaib- 

Te  find  the  same  in  Germany.  It  was  in  the  middle  oi' 
Sfb«enth  century,  in  1438,  that  the  house  of  AuitrU  re- 
led  to  the  Empire,  and  with  it  the  imperial  power  ac- 
ted a  permanence  which  it  had  never  possessed  before; 
6on  aflterwards  did  little  more  than  consecrate  the  here- 
ry  successor/  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Maxi- 
MT  L  definitively  founded  the  preponderance  of  his  house , 
ihe  regular  exercise  of  central  authority;  Charles  VIL  first 
fled  in  France  a  standing  army,  for  the  maintenance  of 
nr;  Maximilian  was  also  the  first,  in  his  hereditary  states,  to 
bathe  same  end  by  the  same  means.  Louis  XL  esta- 
bed  the  post-office  in  France;  and  Maximilian  introduced 
io  Germany.  Everywhere  the  same  progressions  of  civili- 
ttnrwere  similarly  cultivated  for  the  good  of  central  power. 
!ke  history  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  consists  of 
great  events;  without,  the  struggle  against  the  French, 
within,  that  of  the  two  Roses,  the  foreign  and  the  civil  war. 
is  two  so  dissimilar  wars  led  to  the  same  result.  The  strug- 
igainst  the  French  was  sustained  by  the  English  people  with 
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an  ardour  which  proliteti  only  royalty.  This  natioBy  ^ 
more  skilful  nnd  linn  than  any  other  in  keeping  back  it^^ 
and  supplies,  at  this  eiK)ch  abandoned  them  to  its  kiog^  ^ 
out  foresight  or  limit.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Helfl 
that  a  considerable  tax,  the  customs,  was  granted  tothieD 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  until  his  death.  IHmB^ 
foreign  war  was  ended,  or  almost  so,  the  civil  war,  whiekl 
at  iirst  been  associated  with  it,  cpntinued  alone;  theboHC 
York  and  I^ancaster  disputed  for  the  throne.  Whenl 
came  to  the  end  of  their  bloody  contests,  the  high  Eb| 
aristocracy  found  itself  ruined,  decimated,  and  incapabl 
preserving  tlie  jwwer  which  it  hail  hitherto  exerdsed. 
coalition  of  the  great  barons  could  no  longer  influenei 
throne.  The  Tudors  ascended  it,  and  "with  Heniy  VI 
148o,  commenceil  the  epoch  of  political  centralisatioD, 
the  triumph  of  royalty. 

Royalty  was.  not  established  in  Italy,  at  least  not  undei 
name;  but  this  matters  little  as  n'gards  the  result.  It  v 
the  lifteenth  century  that  the  republics  fell;  even  wher 
name  ixMuained,  the  power  was  concentred  in  the  hai) 
one  or  more  families;  republican  life  was  extinct.  I; 
north  of  Italy,  almost  all  the  I^mbard  republics  were  abfl 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1434,  Florence  fell  nndc 
domination  of  the  liledicis:  in  1464,  Genoa  became  » 
to  the  IVIilanese.  The  greater  portion  of  the  republicfl, 
and  small,  gave  place  to  sovert»ign  houses.  The  pretei 
of  foreign  sovereigns  were  soon  put  forth  upon  the 
and  south  of  Italy,  upon  the  Milanese  on  one  side,  and  < 
kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  other. 

Upon  whatever  country  of  Eurojw  we  turn  our  eye 
whatever  ]H)rtion  of  its  history  we  may  consider,  whctl 
has  reference  to  the  nations  themselves,  or  to  their  gc 
mcnts,  to  the  institutions  or  the  countries,  we  shall  c 
whert*  set*  the  ancient  elements  nnd  forms  of  society  o 
point  of  disappearing.  The  traditional  liberties  peris) 
new  and  more  concentrated  and  regular  powers  arise.  ' 
is  something  profoundly  sad  in  the  fall  of  the  old  Kut 
liberties;  at  the  time,  it  inspired  the  bitterest  feelingj 
Francis  Germany,  and,  above  all,  in  Italy,  the  patri 
the  fiHeenth  century  contested  with  anlour,  and  de] 
with  despair,  this  revolution,  which,  on  all  sides,  was  bri 
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^hat  might  justly  be  called  despotism.     One  cannot 

firing  tibeir  courage  and  commiserating  their  sorrow; 

^  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  revolu- 

^ag  not  only  inevitable,  but  beneficial  also.     The  primi- 

^em  of  Europe,  tlie  old  feudal  and  communal  liberties, 

failed  in  the  organization  of  society.     What  constitutes 

ll  life  is  security  and  progress.     Any  system  which  does 

piocure  present  order  and  future  progress,  is  vicious,  and 

I  abandoned.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  ancient  political 

m,  the  old  European  liberties,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

gr  could   give   to   society  neither   security  nor  progress. 

ese  were  sought  elsewhere,  from  other  principles  and  other 

ana.     This  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  facts  which  I  have 

t  placed  before  you. 

From  the  same  epoch  dates  another  fact,  which  has  held 
important  place  in  the  political  history  of  Europe.  It  was 
the  fifteenth  century  that  the  relations  of  governments  be- 
reen  themselves  began  to  be  frequent,  regular,  permanent. 
t  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  those  great  alliances  were 
>rmed,  wliether  for  peace  or  war,  which  at  a  later  period 
produced  the  system  of  equilibrium.  Diplomacy  in  Europe 
iates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Towards  the^end  of  this 
sentury  you  see  the  principal  powers  of  Continental  Europe, 
the  popcH,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the  Venetians,  the  emperors  of 
Grermany,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  France,  form  con- 
lexions,  nepjotiate,  unite,  balance  each  other.  Thus,  at  the 
time  that  Charles  VII.  formed  his  exj)edition  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  a  great  league  was  formed  against  him, 
between  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  Venetians.  The  lea<?ne  of 
Cambrai  was  ibrmed  some  years  later,  (in  1508,)  against  the 
Venetians.  Tlie  holy  league?,  directed  against  Louis  XI 1., 
succeeded  in  1511  to  the  league  of  Cambrai.  All  these 
Alliances  arose  from  Italian  policy,  from  the  desire  of  various 
Bovereigns  to  possess  Italy,  and  from  the  fear  that  some  one 
of  tiiem,  by  seizing  it  exclusively,  should  acquire  an  over- 
powering preponderance.  This  new  order  of  facts  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  royalty.  On  the  oiKi  hand, 
from  the  nature  of  the  external  relations  of  states,  they  can 
only  be  conducted  by  a  single  person  or  a  small  number  o' 
persons,  and  exact  a  certain  secrecy;  on  the  other,  th<i  j)e()pl' 
had  80  little  foresight,  that  the  consequences  of  an  alliance  c 
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this  kind  escaped  them;  it  was  not,  for  them,  of  any  inteml  j 
or  direct  interest;  they  cared  little  about  it,  and  left  n  " 
events  to  the  discretion  of  the  central  power.  Thus  ^s^i 
macy,  at  its  birth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings,  and  4i  j 
idea  that  it  belonged  exclusively  to  them,  that  the  oountrjb  I 
although  free,  and  having  the  right  of  voting  its  taxes  mk  { 
interfering  in  its  affairs,  was  not  csdled  upon  to  mix  itsdf  iij 
external  matters — this  idea,  I  say,  was  established  in  alnw^  i 
all  European  minds,  as  an  accepted  principle,  a  maxim  4 1 
common  law.  Open  English  lustory  at  the  sixteenth  i 
seventeenth  centuries,  you  will  see  what  power  this  i 
exercised,  and  what  obstacles  it  opposed  to  English  libertiei  j 
under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L  B 
was  always  under  the  name  of  this  principle  that  peace  ud 
war,  commercial  relations,  and  all  external  affiiirsy  ^perfcuul 
to  the  royal  prerogative;  and  it  was  by  this  that  alMo" 
power  defended  itself  against  the  rights  of  the  ommtij. 
Nations  have  been  excessively  timid  in  contesting  this  part 
of  prerogative;  and  this  timidity  has  cost  them  the  more  den^ 
since,  from  the  epoch  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  tkfll 
is  to  say,  the  sixteenth  century,  the  history  of  Eun^  il 
essentially  diplomatic.  External  relations,  during  neailf 
three  centuiies,  are  the  important  fact  of  history.  Witfauii 
nations  became  regulated,  the  internal  government,  upon  the 
continent,  at  least,  led  to  no  more  violent  agitations^ 
absorbed  public  activity.  It  is  external  relations,  waiii 
negotiations,  and  alUances,  which  attract  attention,  and  fil 
the  pages  of  history,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  desftinf 
of  nations  has  been  abandoned  to  the  royal  prerogative  m 
to  central  power. 

Indeed,  it  was  liardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise.  A 
very  great  progi-ess  in  civilization,  and  a  great  development  of 
intellect  and  political  skill  ai*e  necessary,  before  the  pufalie 
can  interfere  with  any  success  in  affairs  of  tliis  kind.  IVoa 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  people  were  veiy 
far  from  being  thus  quaUfied.  See  wliat  took  place  under 
James  I.  in  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century:  Ids  son-in-law,  the  elector-palatine,  elected  king  cC 
Bohemia,  lost  his  crown;  he  was  even  robbed  of  his  hereditarj 
states,  the  palatinate.  The  whole  of  protestantism  was  in* 
terested  in  his  cause,  and  for  that  reason,  England  testified  ft 
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HreLj  interest  towards  him.  There  was  a  powerful  ebullition 
•f  public  opinion  to  force  king  James  to  take  the  part  of  his 
Boa*iii-law,  and  regain  for  him  the  palatinate.  Parliament 
hrioaslj  demanded  war,  promising  all  the  means  for  carrying 
it  on.  James  was  unwilling;  he  eluded  the  matter,  made 
fame  attempts  at  negotiation,  sent  some  troops  to  Germany, 
Ittd  then  came  to  teU  parliament  that  £900,000  sterling  were 
Aeoessaiy  to  maintain  the  contest  with  any  chance  of  success. 
It  is  not  said,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  to  have  been  the 
eiBe,  that  his  calculation  was  exaggerated.  But  the  parlia- 
nent  recoiled  with  surprise  and  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
BDch  a  charge,  and  it  unwillingly  voted  £70,000  sterHng  to 
iie-establish  a  prince,  and  reconquer  a  country  three  hundred 
leagues  from  England.  Such  was  the  political  ignorance 
■ad  incapacity  of  the  public  in  matters  of  this  kind;  it 
tcted  without  knowledge  of  facts,  and  without  troubling 
itself  with  any  responsibility.  It  was  not,  then,  in  a  con- 
dition to  interfere  in  a  regular  or  efficacious  manner.  This 
18  the  principal  cause  of  the  external  relations  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  central  power;  that  alone  was  in  a  condition 
to  direct  them,  I  do  not  say  for  tlie  public  interest,  for  it 
was  far  from  being  always  consulted,  but  with  any  continuity 
or  good  sense. 

You  sec,  under  whatever  point  of  view  the  political  history 
of  Europe  at  this  epoch  is  presented  to  us,  whether  we  turn 
our  eyes  upon  the  internal  state  of  nations,  or  upon  the  re- 
lations of  nations  with  eacli  other,  whether  we  consider  the 
administration  of  war,  justice,  or  taxation,  we  everywhere 
find  the  same  character;  everywhere  we  see  the  same  ten- 
dency to  the  centralization,  unity,  formation,  and  preponder- 
ance of  general  interests  and  public  powers.  This  was  tlie 
secret  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Avork  which  did  not  as 
yet  lead  to  any  very  prominent  result,  nor  any  revolution, 
proj>erly  so  called,  in  society,  but  Avhicli  prepared  the  way 
for  all  of  them.  I  shall  immediately  place  before  you  facts  of 
another  nature,  moral  facts,  facts  which  relate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  universal  ideas.  There  also 
we  shall  acknowledge  the  same  phenomenon,  and  arrive  at 
the  same  result. 

I  shall  commence  witli  a  class  of  facts  which  has  often  oc- 
cupied us,  and  which,    under  the  most  various  forms,  has 
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always  held  an  important  place  in  the  historj  of 
namely,  facts  relative  to  the  church.     Down  to  the 
century  we  have  seen  in  Europe  no  uniyeraal  and 
ideas  acting  truly  upon  the  masses,  except  those  of  a 
nature.     We  have  seen  the  church  alone  inyeBted  wiA 
power  of  regulating,  promulgating,   and  prescribing 
Often,   it  is  true,   attempts  at  independence,  even 
tion,  were  formed,  and  the  church  had  much  to  do  to 
come  them.    But  hitherto  she  had  conquered  tbem; 
repudiated  by  the  church  had  taken  no  general  and 
nent  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people;  the  All 
themselves  were  crushed.     Dissension  and  contest 
incessant  occurrence  in  tiie  heart  of  the  church,  bat 
any  decisive  or  eminent  result.     At  the  beginning  of  tiba 
teentli  century,  an  entirely  different  fact  announced 
new  ideas,  a  public  and  avowed  want  of  change  and  lefti^f  I 
agitated  the  church  herself.     The  end  of  the  fourteenth  Mt] 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  marked  by  ttV 
great  schism  of  the  west,  the  result  of  the  tranalatioa  or  1M 
holy  see  to  Avignon,  and  of  the  creation  of  two  popes^  ene  A 
Avignon,  the  other  at  Home.     The  struggle  between 
two  papacies  is  what  is  called  the  great  schism  of  the 
It  commenced  in  1378.    In  1409,  the  council  of  Piaa 
to  end  it,  deposed  1>oth  popes,  and  nominated  a  third,  Alo^ 
ander  Y.     So  far  from  being  appeased,  the  schism  ba 
warmer;  there  were  three  popes  instead  of  two.     Ue 
order    and    abuses  continued  to  increase.     In   1414^  IM  % 
council  of  Constance  assembled,   at  the  summons   of  thi 
emperor  Sigismond.     It  proposed  to  itself  a  work  verf 
ferent  from  nominating  a  new  pope;  it  undertook  the 
of  the  church.     It  first  proclaimed  the  indissolnbilitj  of  Ihs 
general  council,  and  its  superiority  over  the  papal  power;  H 
undertook  to  make  these  principles  prevalent  in  the  olmrsh^ 
and  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  it,  abore  si 
the  exactions  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  procured  si^ 
plies.     For  the  attainment  of  this  end,  the  council  nominsM 
what  we  will  call  a  commission  of  inquiry,  that  is  to  saj,  • 
college  of  reform^  composed  of  deputies  of  the  council  tSkm 
from  different  nations;  it  was  the  duty  of  this  cdlege  to  sask 
what  were  the  abuses  which  disgraced  the  church,  and  how 
they  might  best  be  remedied,  and  to  make  a  report  to  ika 
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vrbicli  wou3<l  coni^ult  upon  the  meAns  ol*  axt^cullon. 
k  the  c!ouacil  was  occupied  in  thin  work,  the  que^- 
mooted  ajs  to  wheth^jr  they  could  piyjooeU  ia  the  rw* 
1  of  abuscBt  without  the  visible  ptirticipatiou  of  tli« 
tlui  churuh,  without  tho  sanction  of  the  pope.  The 
was  piisaed  by  the  ifiiluimte  uf  the  Komauist  party, 
d  hy  honest,  but  timid  men;  the  council  elected 
ipe,  Martin  V,,  in  1417*  The  pop©  was  deisired  to 
in  hh  part  a  plan  of  reform  in  the  chnrulL  Thia 
not  approved,  and  the  council  ecparated.  In  \4tll 
lanci]  n/useinhh^d  ut  Ua^^le  with  the  8tane  view.  It 
and  continued  the  woi'k  of  reform  of  the  couDcil  of 
w»  and  met  with  no  better  sueeess*  Schism  broke 
0  interior  of  the  assembly,  tiie  same  «s  in  ChnMianity. 
«  trail tifer red  the  council  of  Basle  to  Fcrraro,  nnd 
Ih  to  Florence.  Part  of  the  prelates  refused  to  olxiy 
,  and  rfimuinetl  at  Baate;  and  as  formerly  there  had 
)  pope«,  BO  there  were  now  two  councils.  That  of 
ntinued  it^  projects  of  reform,  and  nominated  ita 
Ux  V.  After  a  certain  time,  it  tranaported  itself  to 
a;  nnd  in  J449  dissolved  itself,  without  having 
laything. 

papacy  carried  the  day,  and  remained  in  possession 
tld  of  battle  and  the  government  of  the  church.  The 
XHild  not  accomplish  what  it  had  undertaken;  but 
id  things  which  it  had  not  undertaken,  and  which 
it.  At  the  time  that  the  council  of  Basle  failed  in 
pts  at  reform,  sovereigns  seized  upon  the  ideas  which 
imed,  and  the  institutions  which  it  suggested.  In 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
hfurles  V.  formed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  he 
;  Bourges  in  1438;  it  enunciated  the  election  of 
the  suppression  of  first  fruits,  and  the  reform  of  the 
abuses  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  church, 
gpoaatic  Sanction  was  declared  in  France  the  law  of  the 
n  Germany,  the  diet  of  Mayence  adopted  it  in  1439, 
pnae  made  it  a  law  of  the  German  empire.  •  What 
tual  power  had  unsuccessfully  attempted,  the  tem- 
irer  seemed  destined  to  accomplish, 
reverses  sprang  up  for  the  projects  of  reform.  As 
cil  had  failed,  so  did  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.    In 
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Cicnnany  it  perisbed  very  abruptly.  The  diet  abandoned  iti 
1448,  in  coiise(iu(^nce  of  a  negotiation  Mntb  Nicholas  V.  I 
L>i6,  Inuicis  I.  likewise  abandoned  it,  and  in  its  place  h| 
stitutcd  his  Concordat  with  Leo  X.  The  princes*  reCoB 
did  nut  succeed  any  better  than  that  of  the  dcxgy.  B 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  entirely  perished,  i 
the  council  etVected  things  which  surviveil  it,  so  also  ll 
Pi*agiuatic  Sanction  had  consequences  which  it  left  belA 
and  which  played  an  important  jmrt  in  modem  history.  1! 
principles  of  the  council  of  Basle  were  powerful  and  feiti 
Superior  men,  and  men  of  energetic  charaetei*,  have  adopt 
and  supported  them.  John  of  Paris,  D'Ailly,  Gersoo,  a 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  fifteenth  centur}',  devo 
themselves  to  their  defence.  In  vain  was  the  council  i 
solved;  in  vain  was  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  abandoned; 
general  doctrines  upon  the  government  of  the  cliurch,  and  u] 
the  reforms  necessoiy  to  be  cari'ied  out,  luid  token  root 
France;  they  were  x)erpetuated;  they  passed  into  the  par! 
ments,  and  became  a  powerful  opuiion.  They  gave  rise  fixi 
the  Jansenists,  and  aftcnvards  to  the  Gtdlicans.  All  this  sei 
of  maxims  and  effoi*ts  tending  to  I'efonn  the  church,  nrli 
commenced  with  the  council  of  Constance^  and  termini 
with  the  four  })ropositions  of  Bossuet,  emanated  from 
some  source,  and  were  dira^ted  towards  the  same  end; 
was  the  same  fact  successively  transformed.  It  was  in  v 
that  the  attempt  at  legal  reform  in  the  fifteenth  century  fail 
not  the  less  has  it  taken  its  place  in  the  course  of  civiliaal 
— not  the  less  has  it  uidirectly  exercised  an  enormous  in 
ence. 

The  councils  were  right  in  pursuing  a  legal  reform,  for  i 
alone  could  ])revent  a  revolution.  Almost  at  the  mom 
when  the  council  of  Pisa  undertook  to  bring  the  great  sch 
of  the  west  to  a  termination,  and  the  council  of  Constanci! 
reform  the  church,  the  iirst  essays  at  |>opular  religious  refi 
violently  bui*st  forth  in  Bohemia.  The  predictions  i 
progress  of  John  IIuss  date  from  1404,  at  which  pel 
he  began  to  teacli  at  Prague.  Here,  then,  ai'c  two  refo 
inarching  side  by  side;  the  one  in  the  very  heart  of 
church,  attempted  by  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  itself 
wise,  but  embarrossed  and  timid  refonu;  the  other,  out 
and  against  the  church,  violent  and  passionate.     A  con 
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rose  between  these  two  powers  and  designs.  The  council 
ummoned  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  Constance, 
nd  condemned  them  as  heretics  and  revolutionists.  These 
vents  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  us  at  the  present  day.  We 
m  very  well  understand  this  simultaneousness  of  separate 
eforms — enterprises  undertaken,  one  by  the  governments,  the 
dier  by  the  people,  opposed  to  one  another,  and  yet  emanating 
kom  the  same  cause  and  tending  to  the  same  end,  and,  in  fine, 
iUhough  at  war  with  each  other,  still  concurring  to  the  same 
68iilt.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
lopnlar  reform  of  John  IIuss  was  for  the  instant  stified;  the 
rar  of  the  Hussites  broke  forth  three  or  four  years  after  the 
leath  of  the  irmaster.  It  lasted  long,  and  was  violent,  but 
he  Empire  finally  triumphed.  But  as  the  reform  of  the 
ouncils  had  failed,  'as  the  end  which  they  pursued  had  not 
»en  attained,  the  popular  reform  ceased  not  to  ferment.  It 
ratched  the  first  opportunity,  and  found  it  at  the  commence- 
Dent  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the  reform  undertaken  by 
he  councils  had  been  well  carried  out,  the  Reformation 
night  have  been  prevented.  But  one  or  the  other  must 
lave  succeeded;  their  coincidence  shows  a  necessity. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  in  which  Europe  was  left  by  the 
ifteenth  century  with  regard  to  religious  matters — an  aristo- 
Tatical  reform  unsuccessfully  attempted,  and  a  popular  reform 
jommenced,  stifled,  and  always  ready  to  re-appear.  But  it 
nras  not  to  the  sphere  of  religious  creeds  that  the  fermentation 
»f  the  human  mind  at  this  epoch  was  confined.  It  was  in  the 
X)urse  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  you  all  know,  that  Greek 
ind  Roman  antiquity  were,  so  to  speak,  restored  in  Europe. 
STou  knoAv  with  what  eagerness  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
md  all  their  contemporai-ies  sought  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
nanuscripts,  and  published  and  promulgated  them,  and  what 
loise  and  transports  the  least  discovery  of  this  kind  excited. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  a  school  was  commenced 
n  Europe  which  has  played  a  very  much  more  important 
Murt  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind  than  has  gene- 
•ally  been  attributed  to  it:  this  was  the  classical  school. 
Let  me  warn  you  from  attaching  the  same  sense  to  this  word 
^bicli  we  give  to  it  in  the  present  day;  it  was  then  a  very 
iifferent  thing  from  a  literaiy  system  or  contest.  The  classical 
ichool  of  that  period  was  inflamed  with  admiration,  not  only 
p 
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for  tlio  writings  of  tliu  luiciunta,  for  Virgil  and  Honer,  ta^] 
for  tlit^  'wholo  of  ancient  Hociuty,  for  its  inatitutii  e 
uiul  philoHopliy,  UH  well  eh  for  itii  literature.     It  must  be  i 
foAHctl  that  luitiiiuity,  untler  the  heads  of  politica,  phil 
ami  litc^rutuns  wm  tar  8U|>orior  to  the  £urope  oi*  the  foi 
and  iifteentli  fentnrietf.  It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  aftt 
it  Mhould  exureiiMi  8o  fprt^Ai  a  sway,  or  that  for  the  meat  Mitl 
elevated,  active,  ivliued,  and  fatftidious  mindai  ahould  taitM 
dis^urit  at  tliu  coarse  numnei*s,  confused  ideas,  and  barbaitii| 
forniH  of  their  own  times,  and  tliat  tliey  should  devote  1 
stdves  with  enthusiasm  to  tlie  study,  and  almost  to  the  wi 
of  a  stKriety  at  once  more  regular  and  developed.     Thus  VH 
formed  that  si^hool  of  froo  tiiinkers  which  appeared  allhl 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  which  jn» 
lates,  jurisconsults,  and  scholars,  met  together. 

Amidst  this  excitement  happened  tlie  taking  of  rVnftWth 
noplu  by  the  Turks,  tiie  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Al 
flight  into  Italy  of  tiie  (J reek  fugitives.  They  braoghl 
with  them  a  higher  knowledge  of  antiquity,  numerooa  mail 
s(*ripts,  and  a  tlu>usand  new  means  ot  studying  aneisrt 
civilization.  Tiie  ivdouhltHl  admiration  and  ardour  wilb 
which  the  chmsical  school  was  animated  may  easily  bt 
imagined.  This  was  tiie  time  of  the  most  brilliant  develop* 
ment  of  thtt  high  eh'rgy,  particularly  in  Italy,  not  as  r^gndi 
political  power,  proiMTly  s|M*aking,  but  in  point  of  luxurraBi 
wealth;  tiiey  abandoned  tiiemsclves  with  pride  to  dU  thi 
ph'iuures  of  a  voluptuous,  indolent,  elegant,  and  lioentioM 
civilization — to  the  tit-^tc  for  lettera  and  arts,  and  for  aoflU 
and  material  enjoyments.  lAmk  at  the  kind  of  life  lad  by 
the  men  wiio  played  a  great  (Mtlitieal  and  literary  pait  rt 
this  ei>()ch — by  l^ardinal  liendKi,  for  instance;  yon  will  ba 
surprised  at  tiie  mixtuiv  of  sybaritism  and  intellectnal  da* 
velopment,  of  t*tleminate  manners  mid  hardihood  of  min^ 
One  would  tiiink,  indeed,  when  we  glance  over  this  epoch, 
when  we  are  prestMit  at  tiu^  spiHaaeh*  of  its  idcaa  and  tha 
state  of  its  moral  relations,  one  would  think  we  were  livfalg 
in  France,  in  tiui  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  h 
the  same  taMe  for  intellectual  excitement,  for  now  ideaa,  for 
an  easy,  agnu^able  life;  the  saints  etieminatoness  and  lioen- 
tiiutsncss;  the  same  deliei(*ncy  in  politicid  energy  and  moral 
faith,  with  a  singular  sincerity  and  activity  of  mind.     The 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  were,  with  regard  to  tlie 
of  the  high  church,  in  the  aome  reklion  as  men 
TH  and  philoBophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ^ith 
b  aristocracy;  they  all  hfvd  the  same  opinion±i  nud 
e  manners,  lived  hurmoniouiily  together,  and  did  not 
iheiDselt^es  about  the  cummotious  that  were  in  pre- 
i  around  theni,  Tlie  prelates  of  the  fiftecQth  century, 
icijig  with  Cardinal  Bembo,  most  certainly  no  more 
Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  people  of  the  court 
'  the  French  revolution.     The  poaitionj  however,  was 

«  great  facts,  then,  present  themselves  at  this  epocrh 
noral  order:  first,  an  ecclesiasticiil  reform  attempted 
church  herself;  secondly,  a  populiir  religious  reform; 
illy  an  intellectual  reform,  which  gave  rise  to  a  school 
thinkerfi^  And  all  these  metamorphoses  were  in  pre- 
1  amidst  the  greatest  political  change  which  had 
ihiee  in  Europe,  amidst  the  work  of  centralisation  of 
and  governments, 

was  not  all,  Tina  also  waa  the  time  of  the  greatest 
J  activity  of  mankind;  it  was  a  penotl  of  vojogee, 
ises,  discoveries,  rind  inventions  of  all  kinds,  Tbia 
B  time  of  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese 
lie  coast  of  Africa,  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  of  the 
)f  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  of  the  discovery  of 
i&  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of  the  wonderful 
on  of  European  commerce.  A  thousand  new  inven- 
ime  forth;  others  already  known,  but  only  within  a  nar- 
here,  became  popular  and  of  common  use.  Gunpowder 
d  the  system  of  war,  the  compass  changed  the  system 
igation.  The  art  of  oil  painting  developed  itself,  and 
i  Europe  with  masterpieces  of  art:  engraving  on 
,  invented  in  1460,  multiplied  and  promulgated  them, 
paper  became  common  ;  and  lastly,  from  1436  to  1452, 
g  was  invented;  printing,  the  theme  of  so  much  de- 
ion  and  so  many  common-places,  but  the  merit  and 
of  which  no  common-place  nor  any  declamation  can 
chaust. 

Bee  what  was  the  greatness   and  activity  of  this 
f — a  greatness  still  only  partially  apparent,  an  activity, 
snlta  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed, 
p2 
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Violent  reforms  seem  unsuccessful,  govemments  strengthened, 
and  nations  pacified.  It  might  be  thought  that  sodetj  wu 
preparing  to  enjoy  a  better  order  of  things,  amidst  a  mora 
rapid  progress.  But  the  powerful  revolutions  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  impending:  the  fifteenth  had  been  pre- 
paring them.     They  wiU  be  the  subject  of  mj  next  lecture. 
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TWELFTH  LECTURE. 


iftlwlecUire^DiAlcuhy  of  diflUitj^uLitliiij^  genenii  fdttu  in  mndflm 
Wy — Picture  of  Kamfie  iu  the  sixtCDUtU  Cttutury — iJftiiger  of  ^jreoi- 
f  genflruli^iiUoii — Vnrimt*  oaiijieft  luisi^ftie^l  to  Iho  RefoiiDiitiou — Its 
[utint  cliiiriicter  Wiia  t\ic  insunrection  of  the  liimnui  miuA  affniuAl  nb- 
te  powflT  iij  tliu  i»ielJetitu^  orJ«r — Evideace?  of  tUis  tact — Ftite  of 
Sefommtiori  iu  (Hffirpnt  trouTitrifH — Weak  side  of  tbe  Riiformiaion — 
JeftiiitH-^AiLAlogy  twhveeu  the  revotiitiotm  of  vcli^on):.  !iQc?Iet7 
thoHf  of  eivit  Hooiety. 

ive  often  deplored  the  disorder  and  dmoa  of  Kuropcan 
;  we  liave  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  understaud- 
i  describing  a  society  thus  scattered,  incoherent,  and 
up;  we  have  longed  for,  and  patiently  invoked,  the 
of  general  interests,  order,  and  social  unity.  We 
low  arrived  at  it;  we  are  entering  upon  the  epoch 
eJl  is  general  facts  and  general  ideas,  the  epoch  of 
md  unity.  We  shall  here  encounter  a  difficulty  of 
r  kind.  Hitherto  we  have  had  much  trouble  in  con- 
;  facts  witli  one  another,  in  making  them  co-ordinate,  in 
ing  whatever  they  may  possess  in  common,  and  dis- 
hing some  completeness.  Everything  reverses  itself  in 
I  Europe;  all  the  elements  and  incidents  of  social  life 

themselves,  and  act  and  react  on  one  another;  the 
IS  of  men  among  themselves  become  much  more 
•us  and  complicated.  It  is  the  same  in  their  relations 
e  government  of  the  state,  the  same  in  the  relations  of 
tes  among  themselves,  the  same  in  ideas  and  in  the 
)f  the  human  mind.  In  the  times  which  we  have  gone 
1,   a  large   number   of  facts   passed    away  isolated, 

to  one  another,  and  without  reciprocal    influence. 
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We  shall  now  no  longer  find  this  isolation;  all  fhings  UnA, 
commingle,  and  modify  as  they  meet.  Is  there  anything  mm  : 
diiiicult  than  to  seize  the  true  unity  amid  such  diyerrity,  Id  | 
determine  the  direction  of  a  movement  so  extended  and  cot  { 
plex,  to  recapitulate  this  prodigious  number  of  yarioiu 
ments  so  clearly  connected  with  one  another;  in  ftodf  li  \ 
ascertain  the  general  dominant  fact,  which  soma  up  a  kpg  i 
series  of  facts,  which  characterizes  an  epoch,  and  is  At  { 
faithful  expression  of  its  influence  and  its  share  in  At  i 
history  of  civilization?  You  will  measure  with  a 
tliis  difficulty,  in  the  great  event  which  now  oceupifls 
attention.  We  encountered,  in  the  twelfth  century,  an  i 
which  was  religious  in  its  origin  if  not  in  its  nature^  I 
mean  the  crusades.  Despite  the  greatness  of  this  evOBl^ 
despite  its  long  duration  and  the  variety  of  incidflnli  tD 
which  it  led,  we  found  it  difficult  enough  to  disringuMh  ili 
general  character,  and  to  determine  with  any 
its  unity  and;,its  influence.  We  have  now  to  consider  tk 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  usually  caDfld 
the  Reformation.  Permit  me  to  say,  in  passing,  that  IT" 
use  the  word  reformation  as  a  simple  and  understood  t 
as  6ynon3rmous  with  religious  revoiuHoHy  and  without  iniplf* 
ing  any  judgment  of  it.  You  see,  at  the  very  co 
ment,  how  difficult  it  is  to  recognise  the  true  chanetsr  cf 
this  great  crisis,  to  say  in  a  general  manner  what  it  was  mi 
what  it  effi3Cted. 

It  is  between  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  and  Ad 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  must  look  for  tte 
Reformation;  for  that  period  comprises,  so  to  speak,  the  life 
of  the  event,  its  origin  and  end.  All  historical  eveaili 
have,  so  to  speak,  a  limited  career;  their  consequences  are 
prolonged  to  infinity;  they  have  a  hold  upon  all  the  past 
and  all  the  future;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  thej 
have  a  particular  and  limited  existence,  that  thej  SM 
born,  that  they  increase,  that  they  fill  widi  their  derelop- 
ment  a  certain  duration  of  time,  and  then  decrease  and 
retire  from  the  scene  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  new 
event. 

The  precise  date  assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Reforauidoa 
is  of  little  importance;  we  may  take  the  year  1520^  when 
Luther  publicly  burnt,  at  Wittemberg,  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
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1  cODflemned  hina,  and  tlius  formally  separated  him- 
from  the  Koman  church.  It  was  btjtween  this  epoch 
le  middle  of  the  seven  teem  h  century,  the  year  1648j  the 
>f  the  treaty  of  Weatphalinj  that  the  life  of  the  Reforma- 
ras  comprised.  Mere  ia  the  proof  of  it.  The  iirst  and 
est  effeet  of  the  religious  revolution  was  to  ereate  in 
pe  two  classes  of  stateSi  the  CatLolie  suites  and  the  Pro- 
it  states,  to  place  them  opposite  each  othex,  and  open  the 
at  between  them.  With  many  vicissitude  a  j  this 
gle  lasted  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
iry  down  to  tbo  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  It  was  by 
reaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  tliat  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
it  states  at  last  acknowledged  one  another;  agreed  to, 
a  mutual  existence,  and  promised  to  live  in  society  and 
,  independently  of  the  diversity  of  religion.  liating 
1648,  diversity  in  religion  ceased  to  be  the  dominant 
iple  of  the  classi location  of  states  of  their  eiLternal 
r,  their  relations,  and  alliances.  Up  to  this  epoch,  in 
oi'great  variations,  Europe  was  essentially  divided  into 
iioKc  and  a  Protestant  league.  After  the  treaty  of  West- 
tp^  this  distinction  vanished;  states  were  either  allied  or 
ed  upon  other  considerations  than  religious  creeds.  At 
point,  then,  the  preponderance,  that  is  to  say,  the 
r,  of  the  Reformation  stopped,  although  its  consequences 
QOt  then  cease  to  develop  themselves.  Let  us  now 
e  hastily  over  this  career;  and  without  doing  more  than 
ig  events  and  men,  let  us  indicate  what  it  contains, 
will  see  by  this  mere  indication,  by  this  dry  and  incom- 
iMMnenclature,  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of  recapitu- 
;  a^series  of  facts  so  varied  and  so  complex— of  recapita- 
;  them,  I  say,  in  one  general  fact;  of  determining  what 
he  true  character  of  the  religious  revolution  of  tie  six- 
li  century,  and  of  assigning  its  part  in  the  history  of 
dvilization.  At  the  moment  when  the  Reformation  broke 
,  it  fell,  so  to  speak,  into  the  midst  of  a  great  political 
,  the  struggle  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
sen  France  and  Spain;  a  contest,  first  for  the  pos- 
tn  of  Italy.,  afterwards  for  that  of  the  empire  of  Ger- 
,  and,  lastly,  for  the  preponderance  in  Europe.  It  was 
the  house  of  Austria  elevated  itself,  and  became 
Qant  in  Europe.     It  was  then,  also,  that  England,  under 
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Heniy  VIII.,  interfered  in  continental  politics  with 
regularity,  permanence,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  she  M 
hitherto  done. 

Let  us  follow  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centniy  in  FnoNBi 
It  was  filled  by  the  great  religious  wars  of  the  Protestaiits  I 
Catholics,  the  means  and  the  occasion  of  a  new  attempt  d 
the  great  lords  to  regain  the  power  thej  had  losL  TUl 
is  the  political  purport  of  our  religious  wars,  of  the  7 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Guises  against  the  Valoi^  a  i 
which  ended  by  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 

In  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  U^  the  reydntioa  cf 
the  United  Provinces  broke  out.  The  inquisition  and  dvl 
and  religious  liberty  waged  war  under  the  names  of  the  d«ka 
of  Alva  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  While  liberty  triomphei 
in  Holland  by  force  of  perseverance  and  good  senses  d« 
perished  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  where  absolute  power  pie- 
vailed,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical. 

In  England,  during  this  period,  Mary  and  ''^^ii^* 
reigned;  there  was  the  contest  of  Elizabeth,  the  head  of  Ro- 
testantism,  against  Philip  11.  Accession  of  James  Stuart  tl 
the  throne  of  England;  commencement  of  the  great  quandi 
between  royalty  and  the  English  people. 

About  the  same  time,  new  powers  were  created  in  tiba 
north.  Sweden  w^as  reinstated  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  152L 
Prussia  was  created  by  the  secularising  of  the  Teutonic  OKdor. 
The  powers  of  the  north  then  took  in  European  politict  a 
place  which  they  had  never  hitheito  occupied,  the  impartaaea 
of  which  was  soon  to  be  shown  in  the  thirty  years  war. 

I  return  to  France.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIIL;  Cardiml 
Bichelieu  changed  the  internal  administration  of  France^  en^ 
tered  into  relations  with  Germany,  and  lent  aid  to  the  Fko- 
testant  party.  In  Germany,  during  the  last  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  contest  took  place  against  the  Tniks; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  oentniy  the 
thirty  years  war,  the  greatest  event  of  modem  Eastern 
Europe.  At  this  time  flourished  Gustavus  Adolphu%  Wallea* 
stein,  Tilly,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  dvkie  ofWeimar, 
the  greatest  names  that  Germany  has  yet  to  pronounce. 

At  the  same  epoch,  in  France,  Louis  XIV.  ascended  the 
throne;  the  Fronde  commenced.  In  England,  the  raro* 
lution  which  dethroned  Charles  I.,  broke  out. 
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I  only  tako  the  lending  events  of  history,  events  ivhose 
une  every  one  knows;  yon  aec  their  numbtir,  variety,  and 
iiportnncL*.  11'  wa  seek  eventd  of  another  nature,  events 
bich  ure  lens  lipporent,  and  which  ai*c  lesn  Mumnied  up  in 
unea,  wo  »h^^il  lind  this  ei>och  equally  full  This  ia  the 
sriod  of  the  gi-eatest  ohaugea  in  the  political  infltitntions 
r  almost  nil  nutjons,  the  time  when  pure  monarchy  (ire- 
viM  in  tbe  miyority  of  great  states,  whilst  in  lloUand 
le  most  powerful  republie  in  Kurope  was  created,  and  in 
inglatid  coListittilional  monarchy  triumphed  definitively,  or 
early  so.  In  the  chureli,  tliis  was  tlie  period  when  tho 
ncient  monastic  orderi^  lost  almost  all  pt>litieal  power,  and 
^cre  replaced  by  a  new  order  of  tmotlier  ebaa-iieter^  and 
IQ  importance  of  which,  perhaps  erronooualyj  is  held  as 
Vt  superior  to  theirs,  the  Jesuits,  At  this  epoch,  the 
DQncii  of  Trent  effaced  wlmt  might  still  iMimain  of  the 
ifluonee  at  the  councihi  of  Constance  and  Basle,  and  se- 
awwl  the  deliuitive  triumph  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
&ele.HittsticrtI  order.  Ijet  us  leave  the  church,  mid  east  a 
lan<*e  »pon  pliilosophy,  upon  the  ii-ee  career  of  the  human 
lind;  tw^o  men  present  themselves,  Biicon  and  Descartes,  tho 
uthors  of  the  greatest  philosophical  revolution  winch  the 
lodern  world  Ima  undergone,  tlie  chiels  of  tlte  tw^o  achoola 
rhicb  disputed  \U  empire.  Tlds  also  ^vas  the  period  of  the 
liDiancy  of  Italian  literatm^e,  and  of  the  commencement  of 
Vaneh  and  of  English  literature.  And  laatly,  it  was  the  time 
f  the  foundation  of  groat  eolonies  and  tbe  most  active  deve- 
>pments  of  the  commercial  system.  Thus,  under  whatever 
<ijnt  of  view  you  consider  this  epoch,  its  poUtical,  ecclesias- 
ical,  philosophical^  and  hterary  events  are  in  greater  number, 
nd  more  varied  and  imjiortant,  than  in  any  century  preceding 
t*  The  activity  of  the  humau  mind  manifested  itself  in 
rcry  way,  in  tbe  relations  i>f  men  between  themselves,  in 
IMir  relatiotjs  with  power,  in  th*j  relations  of  states,  and 
1  purely  inteUeetuat  labours;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  time  for 
reat  mon  and  for  great  tilings.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
eriod,  the  religious  revolution  which  occupies  our  attention 
I  tbe  greiiiCNt  event  of  aU;  it  is  the  dominant  iact  of  this 
po*;h,  the  fact  which  gives  to  it  its  name,  and  determines  its 
buraetcr.  Among  so  many  powerllil  cnusefl  which  have 
layed  so  important  a  part,  the  Ue formation  is  the  most  power* 
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ful,  that  in  which  all  the  others  ended,  which 
them  all,  or  was  by  them  modified.  So  that  what  we  hawti 
do  at  present  is  to  truly  characterise  and  accuratelj  sum  ^ 
the  event  which  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  events  dominatBl 
over  all,  the  cause  which  effected  more  than  all  otfaenkt 
time  of  the  most  influential  causes. 

You  will  easily  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  redudng  fiMk 
so  various,  so  important,  and  so  closely  united,  to  a  tm 
historical  unity.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  do  this.  Wki 
events  are  once  consummated,  when  tliey  have  become  hiatay, 
what  are  most  important,  and  what  man  seeks  above  all  ihaap^ 
are  general  facts,  the  connexion  of  causes  and  effiscts.  Jhm^ 
so  to  speak,  are  the  immortal  part  of  history,  that  to  whiA  il 
generations  must  refer  in  order  to  understand  the  paaX,  mi 
to  understand  themselves.  The  necessity  for  generalimtiQB 
and  rational  result,  is  the  most  powerful  and  the  nKHt 
glorious  of  all  intellectual  wants;  but  we  should  be 
not  to  be  contented  with  incomplete  and  precipitate 
ralisations.  Nothing  can  be  more  tempting  than  to  givt 
way  to  the  pleasure  of  assigning  immediately  and  at  Ab 
first  view,  the  general  character  and  permanent  results  of  m 
epoch  or  event.  The  human  mind  is  like  the  will,  ahms 
urgent  for  action,  impatient  of  obstacles,  and  eager  nr 
libeny  and  conclusions;  it  wiUingly  forgets  facts  which  ia* 
pede  and  cramp  it;  but  in  forgetting,  it  does  not  dgttnf 
them;  they  subsist  to  condemn  it  some  day  and  oonyict  iloiF 
error.  There  is  but  one  means  for  the  human  mind  to  eao^e 
this  danger;  that  is,  courageously  and  patiently  to  fThiwt 
the  study  of  facts  before  generalising  and  concluding.  FlMli 
are  to  the  mind  what  rules  of  morality  are  to  the  wilL  It 
is  bound  to  know  them  and  to  bear  their  weight;  and  it  il 
only  when  it  has  fulfilled  this  duty,  when  it  has  viewed  and 
measured  their  whole  extent,  it  is  then  only  that  it  is  permitted 
to  unfold  its  wings,  and  take  fiight  to  the  high  region  whevs 
it  will  see  all  things  in  their  totality  and  their  results.  IF  k 
attempt  to  mount  too  quickly,  and  witliout  liaving  gained  t 
knowledge  of  all  the  territory  which  it  will  have  to  contem- 
plate from  thence,  the  chance  of  error  and  failure  is  voy 
great.  It  is  the  same  as  in  an  arithmetical  calculation 
where  one  error  leads  to  others,  ad  vi/initum.  So  in  histoiyy 
if  in  the  first  labour  we  do  not  attend  to  all  the  facts,  if  ira 
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ive  ouTseIv<^  up  to  the  taate  for  predpitate  generalisation, 
is  impossible  to  say  to  what  mistakes  we  muy  bo  led, 

1  ani  warning  you  in  a  nieaauro  a^^ainst  mysolt'*  I  have 
ily  madet  and,  indeed,  could  only  make,  attempts  at  gene- 
liisatioD,  general  recap! tuktions  of  facta  which  we  have  not 
udied  closely  and  at  large.  But  having  arrived  at  an  epoch 
ben  this  undertaking  id  much  more  ditiicuU  than  at  any 
Jier,  and  when  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater,  I 
fcve  thought  it  a  duty  thus  towara  you*  That  done,  I  shall 
7W  proceed  and  attempt  as  to  the  Ueformation  what  I  have 
one  as  to  other  events;  I  shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  its 
W&inant  fact,  to  describe  its  general  character^  to  say,  in^a 
ord,  what  is  the  place  and  the  share  of  this  great  event  in 
loropea-n  civilization. 

You  will  call  to  mind  how  we  left  Europe  nt  the  end  of  the 
IWenth  ccntmy.  We  have  seen,  in  its  course,  two  gr^at 
ttempts  at  religious  revolution  and  reform;  an  attempt  at 
!gal  reform  by  the  councils,  and  an  attempt  at  revo- 
itjonary  reform  io  Bohemia  by  the  Hussites;  we  have  seen 
i«m  stiflijd  and  ftiiling  one  after  the  other  j  but  still  we  have 
sen  that  it  was  impossible  the  event  shouhl  be  prevented, 
wS  it  muifit  be  reproduced  under  one  form  or  another;  that 
bat  the  lifteenth  century  had  attempted,  the  six  teen  tli  would 
levitably  accojuplish.  I  shall  not  recount  in  any  way  the 
etAils  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century:  I 
dt«  it  for  granted  that  they  are  almost  universally  known. 

attend  only  to  its  general  inflaenee  upon  the  destinies  of 
le  human  race. 

When  the  causes  which  determined  this  great  event  have 
een  investigated,  the  adversaries  of  the  Reformation  have  im- 
uted  it  to  accidents,  to  misfortunes  in  the  course  of  civilizn- 
on;  for  example,  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  having  been 
uitic^ed  to  the  Dominicans,  which  ma^le  the  Augustincs 
udous:  Luther  was  an  Augustin,  and,  therefore,  was  the 
eftermliiing  cause  of  the  Retormation.  Otliers  have  attri- 
Utoil  it  to  the  ambition  of  sovereigns,  to  their  rivalry  with 
\e  ecclesiastical  power,  an<l  to  the  cupidity  of  the  lay  nobles, 
'ho  wished  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the  chuivh.  They 
ive  tfius  sought  to  explain  the  religious  revolution  merely 
itim  the  ill  ftide  of  men  and  human  atfairu,  by  suggestions  of 
livate  bteresta  and  personal  pa^jsions. 
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Oil  tli(;  other  hand,  the  partisans  and  friends  of  the  Befom- 
ation  have  endeavoured  to  exphiiu  it  merely  by  the 
sity  for  reform  in  the  existing  abuses  of  the  church; 
have  represented  it  as  a  redressing  of  religious  grievanoeSi 
an  att(;nipt  conceived  and  executed  with  the  sole  design  ii 
reconstituting  a  pure  and  primitive  churclL  Neither  of  theij 
explanations  seems  to  me  sound.  The  second  has  more  troll 
in  it  than  the  first;  at  least  it  is  more  noble,  more  in  nnim 
with  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  event;  still  I  do  not 
think  it  correet.  In  my  opinion,  the  Reformation  was  iMt 
ther  aii  accident,  the  result  of  some  great  chance,  of  persond 
interest,  nor  a  mere  aim  at  religious  amelioration,  uie  fruit 
of  an  Utopia  of  humanity  and  truth.  It  had  a  far  mon 
powerful  cause  than  all  this,  and  which  dominates  over  al 
particular  causes.  It  was  a  great  movement  of  the  libertj 
of  the  hunuui  mind,  a  new  necessity  for  freely  thinking  anii 
judging,  on  its  own  account,  and  with  its  own  powers,  of  facti 
and  ideas  which  hitherto  Europe  had  received,  or  was  bold 
bound  to  receive,  from  the  hands  of  authority.  It  was  a 
grand  attempt  at  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind;  ai4 
to  cull  tilings  by  their  proper  names,  an  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  against  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  ordtf. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  true,  general,  and  dominant  character 
of  the  liefornuition. 

When  we  consider  the  state,  at  this  epoch,  of  the  humiii 
mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  church 
which  governed  the  human  mind,  we  are  struck  by  this 
twofold  fact:  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind  there  wu 
much  more  activity,  and  much  more  thirst  for  develop- 
ment and  empire  than  it  had  ever  felt.  Tliis  new  ac- 
tivity was  the  result  of  various  caust»s,  but  whidi  had  been 
accumulating  for  ages.  For  example,  there  had  been  ages 
when  heresi(^'t  took  birth,  occupied  some  S2)ace  of  time,  felly 
and  were  replaced  by  others;  and  ages  when  philosophical 
opinions  hud  run  the  same  course  as  tlie  heresies.  The 
lal>our  of  the  human  mind,  whether  in  the  religious  or  in  the 
philosophical  sphere,  had  accumulated  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  sixteenth  century:  and  at  hist  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  that  the  result  should  appear.  Blore- 
over,  all  the  means  of  instruction,  created  or  encouraged  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  churc^h,  bore  their  fruits.      Schoob 
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sen  instituted:  from  these  schcwls  had  iastied  men  with 
knowledge,  and  tlieir  numhf^r  was  dailj  augiucntedi 
men  wished  at  la^t  to  think  for  themselves,  and  on 
►wn  account,  for  they  felt  stronger  than  they  had  ever 
De,  Finally  arrived  that  renewal  and  regeneration  of 
man  mind  by  the  restoration  of  antiquityj  the  progress 
fecte  of  which  I  have  deserihed  to  you. 
J  union  of  all  these  causes  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ith  ecntnry,  impres.^ed  upon  the  mind  a  liighly  ener- 
novement,  an  imperative  necessity  for  progress- 
i  situation  of  the  government  of  the  human  nitnd,  the 
al  power,  was  quite  diiferent;  it,  on  tlie  contrary,  had 
into  a  state  of  indolence  and  inimohility*  The  political 
of  the  Cliurch,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  had  very  jnnch 
ahed;  Europeansocietyno  longer  helonged  to  at;  itliad 
into  the  dominion  of  lay  governments.  SliU  the  spiritual 
preserved  all  its  pretensions,  all  its  splendour  and  ex- 
importance.  It  happened  w^th  it,  as  it  hiis  more  than 
lone  with  old  governments.  The  greater  pai^t  of  the 
tints  urged  against  it  were  no  longer  applied*  It  is  not 
lat  the  court  of  Rome  in  tlie  sixteenth  centuiy  was  very 
leal;  nor  is  it  true  tliat  its  abuses,  properly  so  culled, 
noi-e  nunierou.s,  or  more  crying  than  they  had  been  in 
imes.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  ecclesiastical  govern- 
lad  never  been  more  easy  and  tolerant,  more  disposed 
all  things  take  their  course,  provided  they  did  not 
elf  in  question,  provided  it  was  so  far  acknowledged 
be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  it  had 
»  possessed,  that  it  was  secured  the  same  existence, 
lid  the  same  tributes.  It  would  willingly  have  left 
man  mind  in  tranquillity,  if  the  human  mind  would 
one  the  same  towards  it.  But  it  is  precisely  when 
iments  are  least  held  in  consideration,  when  they  are  the 
owerful,  and  do  the  least  evil,  that  they  are  attacked, 
e  then  they  can  be  attacked,  and  formerly  they  could 

evident,  then,  by  the  mere  examination  of  the  state  of 
man  mind,  and  that  of  its  government  at  this  epoch, 
yS  character  of  the  Reformation  must  have  been  a  new 
B  of  liberty,  a  great  insurrection  of  the  human  intellect, 
doubt  but  this  was  the  dominant  cause,  the  cause  which 
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rose  above  all  the  others — a  cause  superior  to    11  intsf 
whether  of  nations  or  Kovereigns — superior  also  to  any  i 
necesHity  for  reform,  or  the  necessity  for  redreaaing  dt  gikv^  I 
ances  whicli  were  then  complained  of. 

1  will  suppose  that  after  the  first  years  of  the  Befo 
when  it  had  displayed  all  its  pretensions,  set  forth 
grievunccH,  the  spiritufd  power  had  suddenly  fallen  inwMitll 
views,  and  had  said — "  Well,  so  be  it.     I  will  reform  evvq^l 
thing;  I  will  return  to  a  more  legal  and  religions  order;  if 
will  suppress  all  vexations,  arbitrariness,  and  tributes; 
in  d(x;trinal  matters,  J  will  modify,  explain,  and  retnm  tote  I 
primitive  meaning.     But  when  all  grievances  are  tbns  flV  J 
dre.ss(i(l,  I  will  preserve  my  position — I  will  be  as  f 
the  government  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  same  j 
the  same  rights."     Do  you  suppose  that  on  these 
the  religious  revolution  would  have  been  content,  and  werfl 
have  stopped  its  progress?   I  do  not  think  it.   I  firmly  UeliBtl 
that  it  would  have  continued  its  career,  and  tliat  after  bcfim 
demanded  reformation,  it  would  have  demanded  libertj.   Thi 
crisis  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  was  not  merely  a  leiorml^g 
one,  it  was  essentially  revolutionary.      It  is  impossible  IS 
take  from  it  this  character,  its  merits  and  its  vices;  it  bid  il 
the  eifeets  of  this  character. 

lAti  UM  cost  a  glance  upon  the  destinies  of  the  ReformaAiB} 
let  us  6(;e,  especially  and  before  all,  what  it  efifected  in  ths 
different  countries  where  it  was  developed.  Observe  tbsl  il 
was  developed  in  very  various  situations,  and  amidst  TenrVH 
equal  chances.  If  we  find  that  in  spite  of  the  diversity  s( 
situations,  and  the  inequality  of  chances,  it  eveiywhere  pvr- 
sued  a  certain  end,  obtained  a  certain  result,  and  preserved  t 
certain  character,  it  will  Ik?  evident  that  this  character,  whkk 
surmounted  all  diversities  of  situation,  and  all  inequalities  s( 
chances,  must  have  licen  the  fundamental  character  of  As 
event — that  this  result  must  have  been  its  essential  sim« 

Well,  wherever  the  n^ligious  revolution  of  the  siztesnA 
century  firevuiled,  if  it  did  not  efi<;ct  the  entire  enfrandiis^ 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  it  procured  for  it  new  and  veiy 
great  increase  oi'  lil>erty.  It  doubtless  often  left  the  mind  to 
alt  the  chances  of  the  liberty  or  servitude  of  political  instila- 
tion;  but  it  abolished  or  disarmed  the  spiritual  power,  the 
systematic  and  formidable  government  of  thought.     TUs 
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It  which  th**  Ut^fijnujitHJn  nttjiitiod  nmid^t  thr  mort 
tibinututns.      In  (irnmmy,  thrrr  ww   nu  pt>liti:^Ai 

nor  (liH  tiifi  UriormuHon  intrndueo  it*  Jt  ibrtified 
ilga  wcol^nccl  Ihc  pow^r  of  pnnrt^p.  It  wti«  mnre 
llvAMiBititutians  of  the  mtddlnftgcslhnn  favoumhla 
linilopment  ^(.'vrrtholcH^t  it  r(^Huscitnte-d  nnd  mam- 
>jOiinnft»y  ^  Mlj(?ny  iif  tlionght  grcatur,  ptjdmpH,  than 
re  €1bc< 

tenmark,  a  country  where  abeoluto  power  domitiatej, 
t  pen^lraturl  htto  tho  Djumdpul  mstUution8«  ah  woll  u 
J  peuorai  mBtUutiun^  of  tlio  wtftlt;^  thewv  d*o,  by  tbe 
ifi  of  ibo  Kefoj'niutionf  tliouglit  wftid  eiifrunuhieuMl  iind 
K«rciEftid  iu  all  diitH^tioni<* 

lofiftntl,  hi  tho  midst  of  a  ropubli<\  nnd  in  Kn^hitidr 
iOnatitutioiuil  nionun^liy,  ami  cjt^spiti^  n  n*U^'u>u^ 
•  of  long  dnrntiot),  t]i<^  ^imikni^ijmtirin  of  thn  imm^m 
afl  likrwtsr  ?iccompliflh<iH*  And,  Itwtly,  in  Frnni't^  iti 
ion  Avbioh  acoinnd  tlic  Irast  favoiirnbiri  to  tho  <itJfri*ts  of 
giou8  nrvolutioo^  in  a  oonnlry  whoro  it  hud  b+ion 
*d,  tljtire  evGii  it  was  n  principk^  of  intcliectnal  indt^* 
f«  and  liberty,  Down  to  1085^  thnt  iin  to  ^fly,  uottl 
jcal lu n  of  1 1 1  f  t^d i f  t  of  N a lj  ti>s ,  1 1  lo  I  ti.^ f<^rnl ati on  \ md 
dxistence  in  France.  During  this  lengthened  period 
)  and  discussed,  and  proyoked  its  adversaries  to  write 
3I18S  with  it.  This  single  fact,  this  war  of  pamphlets 
ferences  between  the  old  and  new  opinions,  spread  in 
a  liberty  far  more  real  and  active  than  is  commonly 
I — a  liberty  which  tended  to  the  profit  of  science,  the 
of  the  French  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  thought 
araL  Take  a  glance  at  the  conferences  of  Bossuet 
laude  upon  all  the  i*eligiolis  polemics  of  that  period, 

yourselves  whether  Louis  XIV.  would  have  allowed 
ff  degree  of  liberty  upon  any  other  subject.  It  was 
A  the  Reformation  and  the  opposite  party  that  there  ex- 
e  greatest  degree  of  liberty  in  France  during  the  seven- 
oentury.  Religious  thought  was  then  far  more  bold, 
ated  questions  with  more  freedom  than  the  political 
f  F^n^lon  himseli'  in  Telemachus,  This  state  of  things 
t  cease  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
rom  1685  to  the  outburst  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
oth  century,  there  were  not  forty  years;  and  the  influ- 
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cnon  of  the  ix'liginiiH  rovolution   in   favour  of  inl 
liberty  luul  Hcarccly  (*041ho(1,  when  that  of  the  philotopUMl 
ivvohitiou  conuiuMiood. 

YiMi  HOi\  that  wh(MH.'.v{T  tho  Uoforuiation  penetrated,  wlNh 
over  it  phiytul  an  iinportant  imrt,  victoriourt  or  vanquiih^ 
it  had  us  a  jrcMU'ral,  dominant,  and  constant  i*esult,  an 
pro<];r{'8S  in  tlio.  activity  and  liberty  of  thought,  and 
the.  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 

And  not  only  had  the  lieformation  this  roRult,  bill 
thi^  it  WHS  satisiied;  wherever  it  obtained  that  it  iought|fiir 
notliin}]^  I'nrther,  so  much  wuh  it  tho  foundation  of  tlieew^ 
its  primitive  and  fundamental  character.  Thua,  in  Gwmuf 
it  accepted,  I  will  not  say  ))oliticul  servitude,  but,  at  IflMt, 
the  absence  of  liberty.  In  Kn^land,  it  eonsi^itetl  to  tbeooa- 
Htitntional  hierarchy  of  the  clerjjfy,  and  tho  pre«t«nce  off 
ohnrch  witli  ({uite  as  nnmy  abuses  as  there  hail  over  been  in 
the  Romish  church,  and  far  more  servile. 

Wliy  should  the  Refonnation,  so  passionate  and  atubbon 
in  some  respects,  show  itself  in  tiiis  so  (Misy  and  pliant?  It  WH 
because  it  luul  obtained  the  <reneral  fact  to  which  it  tended^ 
the  abolition  of  spiritual  power,  the  en  franc  hisement  of  the 
luuuan  mind.  1  repeat,  tliat  wherever  it  attained  thii  eni^ 
it  accommodated  itself  to  all  systems  and  all  aituations. 

Let  us  now  take  the  ctmnter-proof  of  this  inquiry;  let  HI 
see  what  happeiuul  in  countries  into  which  tho  religious  ve\'0- 
lutiou  had  not  penetrat(>d,  where  it  had  been  BtiHed  in  the 
bcixiimin*;,  where  it  had  never  been  develoiHsd,  llittory 
shows  that  there  the  hnmiui  miiul  has  not  boon  onlVanohieei; 
two  <j:reat  countries,  Spain  and  Italy,  will  pnive  tliis.  WUbt 
in  those  lOuropeau  countries  where  the  Reformation  had  taJMR 
an  im|)ortaut  phu^e,  the  hunuui  mind,  during  tlie  tliree  Ink 
centuries,  has  ^aiiuMl  an  activity  and  a  friHidom  bofiuv  un- 
known, in  those  where  it  has  iu)t  penetmttHl  it  baa  falleii 
durin«i;  the  same  period,  into  etVeminaey  aiul  indtdonoe;  io 
that  the  proof  and  countcr-primf  have  Ik^ou  madc»  so  to  speak* 
simulUuu'ously,  and  ^ivcn  the  smue  result. 

Impulse  of  thou<i:ht,  and  the  abolition  of  absolute  power  in 
the  spiritual  ord(T,  are  therefore  the  e^^seutial  eharaoter  of  the 
Refonuation,  tlu^  most  j^eneral  result  of  its  intluence,  and  tbe 
dominant  fact  of  its  destiny. 

I  desijrnedly  say,  the /</iY.    The  emancipation  of  die  buman 
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ras  ia  reality,  in  the  cotirae  of  the  Reformfttion,  n  fact 
than  a  pnnciple,  a  result  rather  than  an  intention.  In 
^pcct,  I  thinlc  the  Eeformation  executed  more  than  it 
idertaken;  more  perhaps  than  it  had  even  deaireJ. 
try  to  moat  other  revolutionH,  which  have  remained  far 
,  their  wisheE!,  of  which  the  event  is  far  inferior  to  tho 
rt,  the  coa'^equeoces  of  the  revolution  aurpaasod  it« 
it  is  greater  as  aa  event  than  as  a  plan;  what  it 
d  it  did  not  fully  foresee^  nor  fully  avow. 
It  were  the  reproaches  with  which  its  adversaries  con- 
upbraid  the  Reformation?  Whicli  of  its  result  a  did 
1  ft  manner  caat  in  its  teeth  to  reduce  it  to  silence? 
)  principal  ones.  Ist.  The  multiplicity  of  sects,  the 
ioufl  licence  allowed  to  mind,  the  dissolution  of  the 
UB  society  as  a  whole-     2nd*  Tyranny  and  pereecution* 

provoke  licence,"  said  they  to  the  reformers;  "  yoti* 
■rotluce  it;  and  when  you  have  ereated  it,  you  wish  to 
n  and  repress  it.  And  how  do  you  repress  it?  By 
©t  aevere  and  violent  means.  You  yourselves  perse- 
eresy,  and  by  virtue  of  an  illegitimate  authority*'* 
fey  and  sum  up  all  the  gi-eat  attacks  directed  against 
iforraation,  discarding  the  purely  dogmatical  questions; 
are  the  two  fundamental  reproaches  to  which  they 
\  reduce  themselves. 

I  reformed  party  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  them, 
they  imputed  to  it  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  instead  of 
ig  them,  and  maintaining  the  legitimacy  of  their  de- 
tent, it  anathematized  them,  deplored  their  existence, 
mied  them.  Taxed  with  persecution,  it  defended  itself 
16  same  embarrassment;  it  alleged  the  necessity;  it  had, 
,  the  right  to  repress  and  punish  error,  because  it  was 
possession  of  truth;  its  creed  and  institutions  alone 
legitimate;  and  if  the  Roman  church  had  not  the  right 
ish  the  reformers,  it  was  because  she  was  in  the  wrong 
mst  them. 

I  when  the  reproach  of  persecution  was  addressed  to 
minant  party  in  the  Reformation,  not  by  its  enemies, 
'  its  own  offspring,  when  the  sects  which  it  anathema- 
laid  to  it,  "  We  only  do  what  you  have  done;  we  only 
te  ourselves,  as  you  separated  yourselves,"  it  was  still 
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more  embarrassed  for  an  answer,  and  often  onlj  rcfliai  If 
redoubled  rigour. 

In  fiEict,  while  labouring  for  the  destmetion  dt 
power  in  the  spiritual  order,  the  revolution  of  the 
oentury  was  ignorant  of  the  true  prindpleB  of  inl 
liberty;  it  enfranchised  the  human  mind,  and  jel 
to  govern  it  by  the  law;  in  practice  it  was  giving  ^ 
to  free  inquiry,  and  in  theory  it  was  only  sabstitiitipg  a  k|^ 
timate  in  place  of  an  illegitimate  pow^.  It  did  not  etovila 
itself  to  the  first  cause,  nor  descend  to  the  last  conaeqiMneSMC 
its  work.  Thus  it  fell  into  a  douUe  fault;  on  the  oni 
neither  knew  noe  respected  all  the  rights  of  hnman 
at  the  moment  that  it  clamoured  for  them  on  its  own 
it  violated  them  with  regard  to  others;  on  the  other 
it  knew  not  how  to  measure  the  rights  of  anthority  in  As  in* 
tellectual  order;  I  do  not  speak  of  coercive  anthoii^,  whfak 
in  such  matters  should  possess  none,  but  of  pnieqr  monl 
authority,  acting  upon  the  mind  alone,  and  aimplj  by  wajf  t( 
influence.  Something  is  wanting  in  most  of  the 
countries,  to  the  good  organization  of  the  intellectaal 
and  to  the  regular  action  of  ancient  and  genend 
They  could  not  reconcile  the  rights  and  wants  of 
with  those  of  liberty;  and  the  cause  doubtleas  laj  in  thiihtfj 
that  the  lieformation  did  not  fully  comprehend  and  nain 
its  own  principles  and  effects. 

Hence,  also,  it  had  a  certain  air  of  inoonsisfeeni^  and  M^ 
row-mindcdness,  which  often  gave  a  hold  and  advantage  mm 
-        -       -  wSlwW 


it  to  its  adversaries.  These  last  knew  per&ctlj  ^ 
they  did,  and  what  they  wished  to  do;  they  went  faadk  ti 
the  principles  of  their  conduct,  and  avowed  all  theecMM* 
quences  of  it  There  was  never  a  government  nM»ra  0m 
sistent  and  systematic  than  that  of  the  Roman  duiidk  la 
practice  the  court  of  Rome  has  greatly  yielded  and  givon  wq^ 
much  more  so  than  the  Reformation;  in  theory,  it  haa  aaab 
more  completely  adopted  its  peculiar  system,  and  kepttaa 
much  more  coherent  conduct.  This  is  a  great  power,  tUa  Ml 
knowledge  of  what  one  does  and  wishoB,  this  complete  ml 
rational  adoption  of  a  doctrine  and  a  design.  Hie  religi— 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  presented  in  its  ooonaa 
striking  example  of  it.  Every  one  knows  that  the  ehkf 
power  instituted  to  struggle  against  it  was  the  order  of  Jeadtfc 
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^fw  ik  glanc6  upon  their  history;  they  have  CTerywhere 
L  Wherever  they  have  interfered  to  any  extent,  they 
1  carried  misfortuDe  into  the  cause  with  which  they 
^     In  England  they  ruined  kings;  in  Spain,  the  people* 

general  courae  of  events,  the  development  of  modem 
izAtion,  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  all  these  powers 
3st  wliicb  the  Jesuits  were  called  upon  to  coutest^  fought 

conquered  them.  And  not  only  have  they  failed,  but 
to  mind  the  means  they  have  been  obliged  to  employ, 
splendour  or  grandeur;  they  brought  abont  no  great 
^  nor  put  in  motion  powertut  masses  of  men ;  they  have 
1  only  by  underhanded,  obscure,  and  auhordiuate  means; 
^ays  which  are  nothing  suited  to  strike  the  iinagina- 

to  conciliate  that  public  interest  which  attaches  to  great 
^  whatevei*  may  be  their  principle  or  end.  The  party 
%Bt  which  it  struggled,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  conquered, 
CGnqnei-ed  with  splendour;  It  did  great  things^  and  by 
t  meana;  it  aroused  the  people^  it  gave  to  Europe  great 
,  and  changed,  in  the  face  of  day,  the  fashion  and  form 
utes.  In  a  word^  everytliing  was  against  the  Je^uita, 
fortune  and  appearances;  neither  good  sense  which 
■6S  sncoess,  nor  imagination  which  requires  splendoiuv 
I  satisfied  by  their  career*  And  yet  nothing  can  be 
)  certain  than  that  they  have  had  grandeur;  that  a  great 
is  attached  to  their  name,  their  influence,  and  their  hia« 
»     How  so? 

is  because  they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  what 
'desired  to  do;  because  they  had  a  full  and  clear  ac- 
ntance  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  and 
Mm  to  which  they  tended;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  great- 

of  thought  and  greatness  of  will,  and  this  saved  them 
i  tbs  ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to  oonstaat  reverses 
«OBtemptible  means.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  event 
greater  than  the  thought,  where  the  actors  appeared  to 
I  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  and  last  results  of 
raetion,  there  remained  something  incomplete,  inconsistent^ 
aarrow,  which  placed  the  conquerors  themselves  in  a 
«f  rational  and  philosophical  inferiority,  of  which  the  in- 
loe  has  been  sometimes  felt  in  events.  This  was,  I 
Qive,  in  the  struggle  of  the  old  against  the  new  spi- 
ll Older,  die  weak  aide  of  the  Reformation,  the  circomr 
a2 
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Stance  which  often  embarrassed  it,  and  hindered  it  fronde* 
fending  itself  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 

We  might  consider  the  religious  revolution  of  the  fiiTliiiiiH 
century  under  many  other  aspects.     I  have  said  nothings  «| 
have  nothing  to  say,  concerning  its  dogmas,  conoerniiig^ 
effect  on  religion,  and  in  regard  to  the  rdationa  of  the  hiiMi 
soul  with  God  and  the  eternal  future;  but  I  might 
it  to  you  in  the  diversity  of  its  relations  with  the  aocial 
bringing  on,  in  all  directions,  results  of  mightj  im]^ 
For  instance,  it  awoke  religion  amidst  the  laity,  mod  ia  te 
world  of  the  faithful.     Up  to  that  time,  reUgion  had  httti 
so  to  speak,   the  exclusive  domain  of  the  dergj,  oC  dirt 
ecclesiastical  order,  who  distributed  the  fruits,  but  disMul 
themselves  of  the  tree,  and  had  almost  alone  the  ri^  41 
speak  of  it.     The  Reformation  caused  a  general  ciroiililiH 
of  religious  creeds;  it  opened  to  believers  the  field  of  fiMi 
which  hitherto  they  had  had  no  right  to  enter.     It  had,  M 
the  same   time,   a  second  result — it  banished,  or 
banished,  religion  from   politics;  it  restored   the  ii 
dence  of  the  temporal  power.    At  the  very  moment  n 
to  speak,  religion  came  again  to  the  possession  of  the  faitUUli 
it  quitted  the  government  of  society.     In  the  reformed 
tries,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  ecclesiastical 
tions,  even  in  England,  where  that  constitution  ia 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  spiritual  power  no 
makes  any  serious  pretensions  to  the  direction  of  the 
power. 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  consequences  of  the  Be* 
formation,  but  I  must  check  myself,  and  rest  content  nUk 
having  pli\ced  before  you  its  principal  character,  the  rimawi 
pation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  abolition  of  ahedlate 
power  in  the  spiritual  order — an  abolition  which,  no  dook^ 
was  not  complete,  but  nevertheless  formed  the  greatest  aisp 
that  has,  up  to  our  days,  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  pray  you  to  remark  the  strikk^ 
similarity  of  destiny  which,  in  the  history  of  modem  Eaitlf% 
presents  itself  as  existing  between  the  civil  and  rcHgioM 
societies,  in  the  revolutions  to  which  they  hare  been  sob- 
ject. 

The  Christian  society,  as  we  saw  when  I  spoke  of  the 
church,  began  by  being  a  perfectly  free  society,  and  foimed 
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Bf>h]y  in  virtue  of  a  oommon  creed,  without  institutions  or 
government,  properly  so  called,  and  regulated  only  by  moral 

E>wers>  varying  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  moment. 
jvil  society  commenced  in  like  maimer  in  Europe,  or  par- 
tially at  least,  witU  bands  of  liarbarirtiis;  a  society  perfectly 
fiwe,  eacli  one  remaining  in  it  because  he  thought  proper, 
iritbout  laws  or  constituted  powers*  At  the  close  of  this 
itate^  which  could  not  cx>-exist  witJi  any  considejcable  de- 
velopment, religious  society  placed  itself  under  an  essentially 
metocrfttic  government;  it  was  the  body  of  the  clergy,  the 
1)ii$bc»ps^  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  aristocraeyj  which  governed 
it,  A  i'act  of  the  same  kind  happened  in  civil  society  at  the 
termination  of  barbarism;  it  was  the  lay  aristocracy,  the  lay 
feudal  ciiiefsj  by  which  it  was  governed*  Religious  society 
left  the  ariatocratic  form  to  assume  that  of  pure  monarchy  j 
that  IS  the  meaning  of  the  triumph  of  the  court  of  Rome  over 
the  councils  and  over  the  European  ecclesiastical  aristocracy* 
Thi&  same  revolution  accomplished  itself  in  civil  society: 
it  was  by  the  destruction  of  aristocratical  power  that  royalty 
prerAtled  and  took  possession  of  the  Europejin  world.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  bosom  of  religious  societjj  an  insur- 
rection burst  forth  against  the  system  of  pure  monarchy, 
against  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order.  This  revolu- 
tion brought  on,  consecrated^  and  established  free  inquiry  in 
Europe*  In  our  own  days  we  have  seen  the  same  event 
occurring  in  the  civil  order*  Absolute  temporal  power  was 
attacked  and  conquered.  Thus  you  have  seen  that  the 
two  societies  have  undergone  the  same  vicissitudes,  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  revolutions;  only  religious  society 
lias  always  been  the  foremost  in  this  career* 

We  m^c  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
iBOdem  society,  namely,  free  inquiry,  the  liberty  of  the  human 
mind.  We  have  seen  that,  at  the  same  time,  political  cen- 
tralization almost  everywhere  prevailed.  In  my  next  let^ture 
I  ahall  treat  of  the  English  revolution;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
event  in  which  free  inquiry  and  pure  monarchy,  both  results 
of  the  prcigresa  of  dviUzation,  found  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  conflict. 
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THIRTEENTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — General  chsracter  of  the  Tgngliah 

principal  caoses — It  was  more  political  than  reUgiona — Tim  \ 
parties  in  it :  1.  The  partj  of  legal  reform ;  2.  Tha  ptrtj  df  tt«  fit 
tical  rcYolntion ;  3.  The  party  of  the  social  reTohitioii — Tbuf  tl  M 
— Cromwell — ^The  restoration  of  the  Stoarta — ^The  legal  i 
profligate  ministry — The  revolution  of  168B  in  England  i 


You  have  seen  that  during  the  sixteenth  centuy  all  the  i 
ments  and  features  that  had  belonged  to  former  T 
society  resolved  themselves  into  two  great  &ct8,  free  i 
and  the  centralization  of  power.     The  first  prevailed 
the  clergy,  the  second  among  the  laity.   There  i  ~ 
trimnph^  in  Europe  the  emancipation  of  the 
and  the  establishment  of  pure  monarchy. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  but  thst 
a  struggle  should  arise  between  these  two  prindplM;  §m 
they  were  contradictory;  the  one  was  the  ormAnm  ft 
absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order^  the  other  iraa  Ma 
victory  in  the  temporal;  the  first  paved  the  wi^  fiar  Hm 
decay  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  monarchy^  the  last  i 
the  ruin  of  the  ancient  feudal  and  communal  libertiea. 
fact  of  their  advent  being  simultaneous,  aroae^  m  jam  1 
seen,  from  the  revolution  in  religious  aociety 
with  a  more  rapid  step  than  that  in  the  dvil  society:  tte  i 
occurred  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  enfiranehuenienft  of  1 
individual  mind,  the  other  not  until  the  moment  of  tiia  m 
tralization  of  universal  power  under  one  head.  Tlie 
cidence  of  these  two  facts,  so  far  from  springing  oat  of  their 
similitude,  did  not  prevent  their  inconsistency.     Tbgif  ' 
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each  adFinecs  in  the  course  of  civilization,  but  tbey  were  atl- 
TWioes  arising  from  dissimilar  situations,  and  of  a  difierent 
moral  date,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  e:£pression^  although 
coteniponuy.  That  thej  should  run  agaiu&t  one  atkotber 
before  they  came  to  an  understanding  was  inevitable* 

Their  first  collision  was  in  England,  In  the  struggle 
of  free  inquiry^  the  fruit  of  the  Reformation,  against  the 
ruin  of  political  liberty,  tlve  fruit  of  the  triumph  of  pure  mor 
ttarchy :  and  in  the  effort  to  nbolish  absolute  power  both  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  orders,  we  have  .the  purport  of  the 
English  revolutioDj  its  share  in  the  course  of  our  civiliza- 
tiniD. 

The  question  arises,  why  should  this  struggle  take  place 
in  England  sooner  thjin  elsewhere  ?  wherefore  should  the 
fcvolutioua  in  the  political  order  have  coincided  more  closely 
with  those  in  the  moral  order,  in  that  couutry,  than  on  the 
c^mtioent? 

Royalty  in  England  has  undergone  the  same  viciEdtudes 
as  on  the  continent:  under  the  Tudors,  it  attained  to  a  con* 
eentration  and  energy  which  it  has  never  known  since.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors  was  more 
violent,  or  that  it  cost  dearer  to  England  than  that  of  their 
predecessors,  I  believe  that  there  were  iit  least  as  many 
acts  of  tyranny  and  instances  of  vexation  and  injustiep,  under 
the  Piantagoaets,  as  under  the  Tudors,  perb&ps  even  more* 
And  1  boliere,  likewise,  that  at  this  era  the  government  of 
pure  monarchy  waa  more  harsh  and  arbitrary  on  the  con- 
tment  than  in  England.  The  new  feature  under  the 
Tudors  wa^  that  absolute  power  became  systematic;  royalty 
assumed  a  primitive  and  independent  aovereijEfUty;  it  adopted 
a  style  hitherto  unknown.  The  theoretical  pretensions 
irf  Henry  Vlll.^  of  Elizabeth,  of  JameA  1.,  or  of  Charles  L^ 
ve  entirely  difierent  to  those  of  Edward  I^  or  Edward  III^; 
tboQgh  the  power  of  these  two  last  kings  was  neither  less 
ttrfcitrary  nor  le^s  extensive.  I  repeat^  tliat  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple, thf  rational  system  of  monarchy,  rather  than  its  prac- 
tical power,  which  experienced  a  mutation  in  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century:  royalty  assumed  absolute  power^  and 
pre  tended  to  be  superior  to  all  laws,  to  those  even  which  it 
had  declared  should  be  rcs])ected. 

Again,  the  religious  revolution  was  not  accomplished  in 
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England  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  ooiitiikeiitt  hMilf 
was  the  work  of  the  kings  themselves.  Not  but  that  iallii! 
country,  as  elsewhere,  tiiere  had  long  been  the  genMf|j 
and  even  attempts  at  a  popular  reformation,  wbidi  imHh 
probably,  ere  long,  have  been  carried  out  But  Henxj  vmil 
took  the  initiative;  power  became  revolutionary.  Tbs  nUti 
was  that,  in  its  origin  at  least,  as  a  redress  of  iiiii  iliJiiJMlMi', 
tyranny  and  abuse,  and  as  the  emancipation  of  the  lnMl|h 
mind,  the  Reformation  was  far  less  complete  in  EnglanUiiiftr 
on  the  continent.  It  consulted,  and  very  natural^t  lli" 
interest  of  its  authors.  The  king  and  the  retained  epiMOfW 
shared  the  riches  and  power,  the  spoils  of  the  preoMhg 
government,  of  the  papacy.  It  was  not  long  befoMim: 
consequence  was  felt.  It  was  said  that  the  BeformatiQii  Wll- 
finished;  yet  most  of  the  motives  whidi  had  made  it  MBM^ 
sary  still  existed.  It  reappeared  under  a  popular  fonn;  itfi^ 
claimed  against  the  bishops  as  it  had  done  against  the  ediM 
of  Rome;  it  accused  them  of  being  so  many  popes.  Am  ote 
as  the  general  diaracter  of  the  religious  reformatioB  wtt 
compromised,  whenever  there  was  question  of  a 
with  the  ancient  church,  all  portions  of  the  reformed 
rallied,  and  made  head  against  the  common  enemy;  Imt 
danger  passed,  tlie  interior  struggle  recommenced; 
reform  again  attacked  regal  and  aristocratical  refom^ 
nounced  its  abuses,  complained  of  its  tyranny,  called  ifii 
it  for  a  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  and  not  again  to  ertabiiikv 
the  power  which  it  had  dethroned.  '' 

lliere  was,  about  the  same  time,  a  movement  of  anAi^ 
chisement  manifested  in  civil  society,  a  need  for  poHttH 
freedom,  till  then  unknown,  or  at  least  powerless.  Dnriflr  Hi 
sixtecntli  century,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  jii» 
creased  with  excessive  rapidity;  at  the  same  time^ 
torial  wealtli,  landed  property,  in  a  great  measure 
hands.     The  division  of  land  in  England  in  the 
century,  conseciuent  on  the  ruin  of  the  feudal  aristocrMj  tfii* 
other  causes,  too  many  for  present  enumeration,  is  a  hit  de% ' 
serving  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it    Jlr^ 
documents  show  us  the  number  of  landed  proprieton  ii»» 
creasing  to  an  immense  extent,  and  the  lai^  portim-ff' 
the  lands  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  gentryy  or  '  '  ' 
nobility,  and  the  citizens.      The  upjKT  house^  the 
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lility,  waft  not  nearly  ao  rich  at  the  commonoemont  of  tho 

ent«eiath  century  as  the  Hout*a  of  Commons*     There  was 

at  thii  fianio  time  a  great  dtivelopmcnt  of  commercial 

itii,   imd  a  great  mutation  in  hndcd  proporty.     Amidist 

two  infinencert  canjc  a  third — the  new  movement  in  tlie 

of  mtm.     The   reign  of  Elistabeth   is,   porhupsj   the 

hU^t   pvvinil  of  English   history  for  literary  ancl  philo- 

phirai  m^ttvity,  the  era  of  lofty  and  fertile  ima^inationiit;  the 
_  itann  withgut  hcftitation  followed  o«t  all  the  conse*iiiencefl 
0(f  a  vijyforoui*  nlthoujsrh  narrow  doctrino;  the  opposite  class  of 
laind^  ios:?  iTioi'ul  wnd  moro  \h?Q^  strnnger^*  to  any  principle  or 
method,  nH'cived  with  enthusiasm  everything  which  promised 
to  satisfy  thoir  curiosity  or  feed  their  excitement*  Wherever 
tbfi  impulse  of  iutolligGUce  brings  witli  it  a  lively  pleasure, 
liberty  will  soon  become  a  want,  and  will  quickly  pass  from 
the  public  mind  into  the  government* 

There  was  on  the  Continent,  in  some  of  those  countries 
wli«re  the  KeCormation  had  gone  forth,  a  manifestation  of 
a  Mimilar  feeling,  a  certain  want  for  political  Ubeily;  but  the 
mwuis  of  satisfying  it  wore  wanting ;  they  knew  not 
irherH  to  look  for  it;  no  aid  for  it  could  be  found  eitlier 
in  the  Institutions  or  in  manners;  they  remained  vague  and 
uncertain,  seeking  in  vain  to  satisfy  tlieir  want.  Jn  England, 
it  was  very  diflt;rtmt;  thero  tlie  spirit  of  political  freedom, 
-vvhii-b  rcappcnrod  in  tljo  sixteenth  century,  following  the 
Befonnation,  found  its  fulcrum  and  the  means  of  action  in 
the  onetent  institutions  an<l  social  conditions. 

Every  one  knows  the  origin  of  the  free  institutions 
cf  England;  it  is  universally  known  how  the  union  of 
the  great  barons  in  1215,  forced  Mri^na  Charta  from  King 
John*  Wiat  is  not  so  genemlly  known  is,  tliat  the  great 
diorter  waa  from  time  to  time  recalled  and  again  confirmed 
by  most  of  the  succeeding  kings*  There  were  more  thiin 
thirty  confirmations  of  it  hetwoen  the  thirteenth  and  the 
aijtet^nth  century*  And  not  only  was  tlie  charter  conltrmed, 
but  new  statutes  wci-c  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  nnxin^ 
tttlning  and  developing  it.  It  tliereforo  lived,  as  it  were, 
without  iuti.Tval  or  interruption*  At  the  same  time,  the  Ilou^e 
of  C  Wmiuns  was  formed,  aud  took  its  place  amon^g^  the  supreme 
inttttutioUH  of  the  country.  It  was  under  the  Flantagenets 
that  it  truly  struck  root;  ixot  that  it  took  any  great  port  in 
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the  state  during  that  period;  the  govei 
perlj  speakingy  belong  to  it,  even  in  i 
it  only  interfered  therein  at  the  call  of  the 
always  reluctantly  and  heeitatinglyy  aa  if  it 
of  engaging  and  compromising  itself  than 
menting  its  power.  But  when  the  matter  in 
defence  of  private  rights^  the  familjea  or 
eitizensy  in  a  word,  the  liberties  of  the  individaaly  the 
of  Commons  acquitted  itself  of  its  duty  with  modi 
and  perseverance,  and  founded  all  those  prindplea 
have  become  the  basis  of  the  English  coDtAtu^xm. 

After  the  Plantagenets,  and  eqpecialb|r  under  the 
the  House  of  Conunons,  or  rather  the  entixe 
sented  itself  under  a  different  aspect.    It  no 
the  individual  liberties,  aa  under  the  FlantageBeCs. 
trary  detentions,  the  violation  of  private  rights^ 
much  more  frequent,  are  often  passed  over  in 
the  other  hand,  the  parliam^it  took  a  mndtk 
part  in  the  general  government  of  the  state.  In 


religion  and  in  regulating  the  order  of  suoeeaaioa^  HbQF    j 


y HL  had  need  of  some  medium,  some  public  inaftramaD^  Hi    i 

in  this  want  he  was  supplied  by  the  parliament^  and 

by  the  House  of  ConmuMQs.     Under  the  Pkntageaeii  ifc 

been  an  instrument  of  resistance  the  guar£an  of 

rights;  under  the  Tudors  it  beca    e  an  instrument 

ment  and  general  policy;  so  t       at  the  end  of  the 

century,  although  it  had  un<    g  ne  almoat  erevj 

tyranny,  its  importance  was       eh  aagmented,  its 

began,  that  power  upon  wmch  the  repies^itathra 

ment  depends. 

When  we  glance  at  the  state  of  the  finee  i 
England  at  the   end  of  the  sixteenth  centnij,   im 
first,  fundamental  rules  and  principlea  of  fibarty,  of 
neither  the  country  nor  the  legislature  had  erer  hiat 
second,  precedents,  examples  of  liberty,  a  good  deal 
it  is  true,  with  inconsistent  examples  and 
sufficing  to  l^alize  and  sustain  the  daima^  and  to 
the  defenders  of  liberty  in  any  struggle  against  tp 
despotism;  third,  q)ecial  and  local  institutioDi^  replete  iMk 
germs  of  liberty;  the  jury,  the  right  of  ««Mmibling^ 
being  armed;  the  indq>endence  of  muniaj      i 
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EjimsdictioQs;  fourtb,  and  laat^  the  parUament  and  its 
cr,  of  which  the  crown  had  more  need  than  ever,  smce 
ii  had  lavished  away  tlte  greater  part  of  its  independent 
revenues,  domains,  feudal  rights,  &e.,  and  was  dependf^nt  for 
itB  very  support  upon  the  national  vote- 

The  political  condition  of  England,  therefore,  in  the  six-* 
teenth  century  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  oonti-r 
Bent,  iln  spite  of  the  tyranny  of  Uie  Tadora,  and  systematic 
triumph  of  pure  monarchy,  there  was  still  a  hxed  fulcrum, 
^8ure  means  of  action  for  the  new  spirit  of  liberty* 
m  There  werc,  then,  two  national  wants  in  lijigland  at  this 
mrifld:  on  one  sid^^  was  the  need  of  rehgious  revolution  and 
Bberlj  in  the  heart  of  the  reformation  already  commenced; 
and  on  ttie  other^  was  required  political  liberty  in  the 
heart  of  the  pure  monarchy  then  iu  progress;  and  in  tha 
Gourse  of  their  progress  these  two  wants  were  able  to  invoke 
all  that  had  already  been  done  in  eitiuer  direction-  They 
combined.  The  party  who  wished  to  pursue  religious 
reformation,  invoked  political  liberty  to  the  assistance  of  its 
foitJi  and  conscience  against  the  king  and  the  bishopE. 
The  fHends  of  pohtical  hberty  again  sought  the  aid  of  the 
popular  reformation.  The  two  pajrties  united  to  struggle 
against  absolute  power  in  the  temporul  and  in  the  spiritual 
orders,  a  power  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king* 
This  is  the  origin  and  purport  of  the  English  revolution. 

It  was  thu^  essentially  devoted  to  the  defence  or  achieve- 
ment of  liberty.  For  the  religious  party  it  was  a  means^^  and 
for  the  political  party  an  end;  but  with  bothj  liberty  was  the 
^inestion,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  it  iu  common* 
There  was  no  real  religious  qnarrel  between  the  episcopal  and 
the  puritan  party;  tittle  dispute  upon  dogmas,  or  concerning 
&ith;  not  but  that  there  exi^^ted  real  differences  of  opinion 
between  them,  differences  of  great  importance;  but  this  was 
not  the  principal  point  Practical  liberty  was  what  the  puritans 
wuihed  to  force  from  the  episcopal  party:  it  was  for  this  that 
they  strove.  There  wns  also  another  religious  party  who  had 
to  found  a  systemj  to  establish  its  dogmas,  ecclesiastical  con- 
it  i  tut  ion,  and  discipline;  this  was  the  prcabyterian  party:  but 
although  it  worked  to  the  utmost  of  it3  power,  it  did  not  in 
this  point  progress  in  proportion  to  its  desire^  Placed  on  the 
defensive,   oppressed  by  the  bisLops^  unable  to  act  without 
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the  assent  of  the  political  reformers,  its  allies  i  1  chief  aq^ 
porters,  its  dominant  aim  was  liberty,  the  g(  ral  intarat 
and  common  aim  of  aU  the  parties,  whatever  their  dif9^ 
sitj,  who  concurred  in  the  movement.  Taking  everjMnc 
together,  the  English  revolution  was  essentially  pdlitkal;  b 
was  brought  about  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  people  and  is  I 
religious  age;  religious  thoughts  and  passions  were  Hb  Up 
struments;  but  its  chief  design  and  definite  aim  were  |Mfr 
tical,  were  devoted  to  liberty,  and  the  abolition  of  all  abaobhe 
power. 

I  shall  now  glance  at  the  different  phases  of  thia  revoliitiiaL 
and  its  great  parties;  I  shall  then  connect  it  with  the  genflni 
course  of  European  civilization;  I  shall  mark  its  place  aad 
influence  therein;  and  show  you  by  a  detail  of  the  &cta^  as  at 
the  first  view,  that  it  was  the  first  blow  which  had  beea 
struck  in  the  cause  of  free  inquiry  and  pure  monarcfayi  As 
first  manifestation  of  a  struggle  between  these  two  grcit 
powers. 

Three  principal  parties  sprang  up  in  this  great  criaii^  three 
revolutions  in  a  manner  were  comprised  in  it,  and  succeasivelf 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  In  each  party,  and  in  each  revofaH 
tion,  two  parties  are  allied,  and  work  conjointly,  a  polHicBl 
and  a  religious  party;  the  first  at  the  head,  the  second  Al- 
lowed, but  each  necessary  to  the  other;  so  that  the  twoAU 
character  of  the  event  is  impressed  upon  all  its  phaaea. 

The  first  party  which  appeared  was  the  party  of  legal  re- 
form, under  whose  banner  all  the  others  at  first 
themselves.  When  the  English  revolution 
when  the  long  parliament  was  assembled  in  1640,  it 
universally  said,  and  by  many  sincerely  believed,  that 
legal  reform  would  sufiice  for  all  things;  that  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  there  was  that  which 
remedy  all  abuses,  and  which  would  re-establish  a  syatem  ef 
government  entirely  conformable  to  the  public  wiahea.  TUa 
party  loudly  censured,  and  sincerely  wished  to  prevent  Aa 
illegal  collecting  of  taxes,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  in  a  woop^ 
all  acts  disallowed  by  the  known  laws  of  the  country.  At 
the  root  of  its  ideas  was  the  belief  in  the  king's  aovereign^p 
— that  is,  in  absolute  power.  A  secret  instinct  warned  i^ 
indeed,  tliere  was  something  false  and  dangerous  therein; 
it  wished,  therefore,   to  say  nothing  of  it;  pushed  to  the 
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^remity,  however,  and  forced  to  explain  itself,  it  admitted 
pjyalty  a  power  superior  to  all  hurana  origin,  and  aUovo 
^control,  and,  when  need  was,  defended  it*  It  believed  at 
i  s&me  time  that  this  sovereignty,  absolute  in  theory,  waa 
}nd  to  observe  certain  forms  and  rules;  that  it  conld  not 
fend  beyond  certain  limits;  and  that  these  rules,  forms, 
I  limits,  were  sutiidently  established  and  guaranteed  in 
I  great  charter,  in  the  confiimatory  statutes,  and  in  the 
^ent  laws  of  the  country.     Such  was  its  political  idea. 

religious  matters,  the  Je^^al  party  thought  that  tlie  epis- 
)al  power  was  excessive;  that  the  bishops  had  too  much 
^tical  power,  that  their  jurisdiction  was  too  extensive, 
I  that  it  was  necessary  to  overlook  and  restrain  its  exer- 
B.  Still  it  firmly  supported  the  episcopacy,  not  only  aa 
,  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  aa  a  system  of  church 
remment,  but  as  a  necessary  support  for  the  royal  pre- 
^tive,  as  a  means  of  defending  and  maintaining  the 
premacy  of  tlie  king  in  religious  matters.  The  sovereignty 
Jthe  king  in  the  political  order  being  exercised  according  to 
pwii  forms,  and  within  the  limits  of  acknowledged  rules, 
Ifftlty  in  the  religious  order  should  he  sustained  by  the 
(ecopacy;  sucli  was  the  two-fold  system  of  the  legal  party, 
^hich  the  eliLefs  were  Clarendon,  Colepepper,  Lord  Capel, 
d  Lord  Falkland  himself,  although  an  ardent  advocate  of 
blic  liberty,  and  a  man  who  nmnhered  in  liis  ranks  almost 

the  high  nobility  who  were  not  servilely  devoted  to  tho 

behind  these  follow^ed  a  second  party,  which  I  shall  call  the 
fty  of  the  political  revolution;  these  were  of  opinion  that 
^  ancient  guarantees  and  legal  barriers  bad  been  and  still 
fre  ins ufiic lent;  that  a  great  change,  a  regular  revolution 
Ifl  necessary,  not  in  the  forms>  but  in  the  realities  of  govern- 
Snt:  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  king  and 
I  council  the  independence  of  their  power,  and  to  place  the 
liticol  preponderance  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  the 
jrernment^  properly  so  called,  should  belong  to  this  assembly 
A  its  chiefs,  Thie  party  did  not  give  an  account  of  their 
ff^  and  intentions  as  clearly  and  systematically  as  I  have 
)f0l  but  this  was  the  essence  of  its  doctrines,  of  its  poli- 
lal  tendencies.  Instead  of  the  Eovereignty  of  the  king, 
3:e  _monarcUyi  it  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  House 
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of  (Commons  A8  the  representative  of  the  eotmtrr.  TTnlii^- 
UiiH  j<1(Mi  wiiH  hidd(in  that  of  the  aorereigntj  of  the  pet|ltj 
an  idea,  the  bt^ring  of  which,  and  its  oonaeqnenoei^  Al' 
party  wan  very  far  from  contemplating,  but  whidi  praHl# 
itHrir,  and  wan  received  under  the  form  of  the  aovenigBlf  # 
the  ir<)UMM)f  (yommonfl.  ^ 

A  relif^ioiis  party,  that  of  the  presbyterianSy  was  cloaM 
nnited  with  the  party  of  the  political  revolution.  The  fmff 
byto.rianfl  winhtMl  to  bring  about  in  the  church  a  ren ' 
aiialogouH  to  that  meditated  by  their  allies  in  the 
l'h(;y  wished  to  govern  the  church  by  aMembliCN^  ^ 
the  religious  power  to  an  hierarchy  of  assemblagee  egiecl^ 
one  with  the  other,  m  their  allies  had  invested  the 


of  ConunonH  with  the  politicol  power.     But  the  iiiielijNslM 

revolution  was  more  vigorous  and  complete,  for  it  teadei  If 

change  the  form  nH  well  as  the  principle  of  the 

of  th<s  church,  while  the  f)olitical  party  wished  only  to  ] 

rate  the  influencing  and  preponderating  power  of  inattaitiail^ 

di<l  not  meditate  an  overthn)w  of  the  form  of  the  f 

theniHelveH. 

liut  the  ehiefn  of  the  political  party  were  not  all  of  ' 
favourable  to  the  presbyterian  organisation  of  the 
Many  of  thc^m,  as  for  instance,  Hampden  and  HoUeip ' 
have  prefernxl,  it  Ht^enii*,  a  moderate  episcopacy,  oonflaad  te 
])undy  ecclcHiaHtical  duties,  and  more  freedom  of  romciflnoa 
But  thc^y  n'signed  tluimselves  to  it,  being  unable  to  do  whk" 
out  thi^ir  fanatieal  allies. 

A  third  party  was  yet  more  exorbitant  in  its  demanda;  lUs 
party  asserttnl  that  an  entire  change  was  neoessair,  not  oafy 
in  tiio  form  of  government,  but  in  government  itaeuT;  thai  At 
whole  political  conHtitution  was  bad.  This  partj  rnpmtlrtoi 
the  past  nges  of  England,  renounceil  the  national  inrtituthMg 
mid  m(*mories,  with  tlie  intention  of  founding  a  new  guwn» 
ment,  acmrding  to  a  pure  theory,  or  what  it  supposed  to  be 
such.  It  was  not  a  mere  reform  in  the  gorernnient^  hot  a 
social  revolution  which  this  party  wished  to  bring 
Tlie  party  of  which  I  just  now  spoke,  that  of  the 
nsvolution,  wished  to  introduce  im|M)rtant  changes  in' the  l 
lations  W.twc^en  the  |mrliament  and  the  crown;  it  wished  te 
extend  thci  power  of  parliament,  particularly  that  of  the  Ho 
of  Counnons,  giving  them  the  nomination  to  Ugh 
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offices,  and  tiie  supreme  direction  in  general  aifalrs;  but  its 
projt.>ct£  of  reform  extended  very  little  further  than  this.  For 
m^tance,  it  h&d  no  idea  of  ciianging  the  electoral,  judicial,  or 
tnoiiicipal  and  administrative  systemi  of  the  country.  The 
repnbUcan  party  meditated  all  these  changes,  and  proclaimed 
thetf  necessity;  and,  in  a  word,  wished  to  reform,  not  only 
tha  public  adminiBtration,  but  al»o  the  social  relations  aud  the 
distribution  of  private  rights. 

This  party,  tike  that  which  preceded  it,  was  partly  reli- 
gioas  and  partly  political.  The  political  portion  included  the 
republicaDB,  properly  so  called,  the  theorists,  Ludlow,  Har- 
rington, Milton,  &e.  On  that  aide  were  ranged  the  repub- 
licans from  iutcrestj  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  Iretoni 
Ocmiwell,  and  Lambert,  who,  more  or  less  sincere  at  the 
4teet,  wcra  soon  swayed  and  guided  by  interested  views  and 
illB  necessities  of  their  situations.  Around  these  collected  the 
religions  republican  party,  which  included  all  those  enthusia^s 
who  acknowledged  no  legitimate  power  except  that  of  Jesus 
Qbwl^  and  who,  while  waiting  for  his  advent,  wished  to  be 
goremed  by  his  elect.  And,  lastly,  the  party  was  followed 
by  a  laiige  nmnbcr  of  inferior  freethinkers,  and  fantastical 
drcamen>,  the  one  set  in  hope  of  licence,  the  others  of  equality 
of  property  and  universal  suifrage, 

jn  IBSSj  aftei'  a  struggle  of  twelve  years,  all  these  parties 
had  sucoedsively  irtiled,  at  least,  they  had  reason  to  believe 
they  had  failed,  and  the  pnblic  was  convinced  of  their  failure. 
The  legal  party,  which  quickly  disappearedj  had  seen  the 
ancient  laws  and  constitution  disdained  and  trodden  under 
foot,  aiid  innovation  visible  upon  every  side*  The  party  of 
poUtical  reform  saw  parliamentary  forms  perish  under  the  new 
VPB  which  they  wished  to  make  of  them;  they  saw  the  House 
«f  Cotnmons,  after  a  sway  of  twelve  years,  reduced,  by  the 
«DCoesfii?e  expulsion  of  the  royalists  and  the  presbyterians, 
to  s  very  trilling  number  of  members,  and  those  looked  upon 
by  the  public  with  contempt  and  detestation,  and  incapable 
of  governing.  The  repubUcan  party  seemed  to  have  sue 
ceeded  better:  it  remained,  to  all  appearance,  master  of  the 
field  of  battle^  of  power;  the  House  of  Commons  reckoned 
no  more  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  members,  and  all  of  tliese 
were  rejjubhcans.  They  mi^ht  fairly  deem  themselves  and 
iloclare  th^nflelv^  maatera  of  th«  country.     But  the  country 
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absolutely  rejected  them;  thej  could  nowhere  canj 
resolutions  into  effect;  thej  exercised  no  practii  al 
either  over  the  army  or  over  the  people.  There 'no  \ 
subsisted  any  social  tie,  any  social  security;  justice ' 
longer  administered,  or,  if  it  was,  it  was  no  longer  .j 
but  the  arbitrary  rendering  of  decrees  at  the  die 
passion,  prejudice,  party.  And  not  only  was  there  ( 
disappearance  of  security  from  the  soml  relatiomi  €f-< 
there  was  none  whatever  on  the  highwaysy  whidk 
covered  with  thieves  and  robbers;  material  anarchj  i 
as  moral  anarchy,  manifested  itself  in  every 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Republican  ComMil- 
wholly  incapable  of  repressing  either  the  one  or  the  otlH 
The  three  great  parties  of  the  revolution  had  tbns ' 
called  successively  to  conduct  it,  to  govern  the  coimtty  i 
ing  to  their  knowledge  and  will,  and  they  had  not  ~ 
to  do  it;  they  had  aU  three  of  them  completely  fidledi ' 
could  do  nothing  more.  '^  It  was  then,"  says  Bossuel^  ^i 
a  man  was  found  who  left  nothing  to  fortune  which  he  i 
take  from  it  by  council  or  foresight;"  an  expresaidi  fid  4 
error,  and  controverted  by  all  history.  Never  did  : 
more  to  fortune  than  Cromwell;  never  has  man 
more,  gone  on  with  more  temerity,  without  deagn  or 
but  determined  to  go  as  far  as  fate  should  cany  him.  > 
unlimited  ambition,  an  admirable  faculty  of  extraetiiif^  i 
every  day  and  circumstance  some  new  means  of  progreeib  t 
art  of  turning  chance  to  profit,  without  pretending  to  nb  il»  ' 
all  these  were  Cromwell's.  It  was  with  Cromwell  as  ]_ 
it  has  been  with  no  other  man  in  his  circumstances;  he  soflttl 
for  all  the  most  various  phases  of  the  revolution;  he  irm  M 
man  for  its  first  and  latest  epochs;  first  of  all,  hewM  Ai 
leader  of  insurrection,  the  abettor  of  anarchy,  the  meet  tej 
of  the  £nglish  revolutionists;  afterwards  tiie  man  fiir  the 
anti-revolutionary  reaction,  for  the  re-establishment  of  i 
and  for  social  organization;  thus  performing  sing^j  dl 
parts  which,  in  the  course  of  revolutions,  are  divided  ( 
the  greatest  actors.  One  can  hardly  say  that  Cromwell  ^ 
a  Mirabeau;  he  wanted  eloquence,  and  although  reiy  m 
did  not  make  any  show  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Parliament.  But  he  was  successively  a  Dimton  and  a  Booae^ 
parte.    He,  more  than  any  others,  had  contributed  to  As 
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overthrow  of  power;  and  he  raised  it  up  again  because  none 
but  he  knew  how  to  assume  and  manage  it;  some  one  must 
govern;  all  had  failed,  and  he  succeeded.  That  constituted 
his  title.  Once  master  of  the  government,  this  man,  whose 
ambition  had  shown  itself  so  bold  and  insatiable,  who,  in  his 
progress,  had  always  driven  fortune  before  him,  determined 
never  to  stop,  now  displayed  a  good  sense,  prudence,  and 
knowledge  of  the  possible,  which  dominated  all  his  most  vio- 
lent passions.  He  had,  no  doubt,  a  great  love  for  absolute 
power,  and  a  strong  desire  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head, 
and  establish  it  in  his  family.  He  renounced  this  last  design, 
the  danger  of  which  he  saw  in  time;  and  as  to  the  absolute 
power,  although,  in  fact,  he  exercised  it,  he  always  knew  that 
the  tendency  of  his  age  was  against  it;  that  the  revolution 
in  which  he  had  co-operated,  and  which  he  had  followed 
through  all  its  phases,  had  been  directed  against  despotism, 
and  that  the  imperishable  desire  of  England  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  parliament,  and  in  parliamentary  forms.  Therefore  he 
lumself,  a  despot  by  inclination  and  in  fact,  undertook  to  have 
a  parliament  and  to  govern  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  He 
addressed  himself  unceasingly  to  all  parties;  he  endeavoured 
to  form  a  parliament  of  religious  enthusiasts,  of  republicans, 
of  presbyterians,  of  officers  of  the  army.  He  attempted  all 
means  to  ccmstitute  a  parliament  which  could  and  would 
cooperate  with  him.  He  tried  in  vain:  all  parties,  once 
Mated  in  Westminster,  wished  to  snatch  from  him  the  power 
which  he  exercised,  and  rule  in  their  turn.  I  do  not  say  that 
his  own  interest  and  personal  passion  were  not  first  in  his 
thoughts;  but  it  is  not  therefore  ike  less  certain  that,  if  he  had 
abandoned  power,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  it 
up  again  the  next  day.  Neither  puritans  nor  royalists,  re- 
publicans nor  officers,  none,  besides  Cromwell,  was  in  condi- 
tion to  govern  with  any  degree  of  order  or  justice.  The 
ptoof  had  been  shown.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  the  parlia- 
ment^  that  is  to  say,  the  parties  sitting  in  parliament,  to  take 
the  empire  which  they  could  not  keep.  Such,  then,  was  the 
gttoation  of  Cromwell;  he  governed  according  to  a  system 
iriiich  be  knew  very  well  was  not  that  of  the  country;  he 
exercised  a  power  acknowledged  as  necessary,  but  accepted 
by  no  one.  No  party  regarded  his  dominion  as  a  definitive 
government.    The  royalists,  the  presbyterians,  the  republi- 
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cans,  the  army  itself,  the  party  which  seemed  ft 
Cromwell,  all  were  coDvinced  that  he  was  Init  m 
master.  At  bottom,  he  never  reigned  over  men's  mindsi  lil 
was  never  anything  but  a  make-shifty  a  necessity  of  fls 
moment.  The  protector,  the  absolute  master  of  'K"g^— ^i,  WH 
all  his  life  obliged  to  employ  force  in  order  to  protaol  Hi 
power;  no  party  could  govern  like  him,  but  no  par^  wUll 
him  for  governor:  he  was  constantly  attacked  1^  w  paMiil 
at  once. 

At  his  death  the  republicans  alone  were  in  a  oondltkBlo 
seize  upon  power;  they  did  so,  and  succeeded  no  bettsr  4m 
they  had  done  before.  This  was  not  for  want  of 
at  least  as  regards  the  fanatics  of  the  party.  A 
phlet  of  Milton,  published  at  this  period,  and  foil  of 
and  enthusiasm,  is  entitled,  '*  A  ready  and  easy  way  to  Mta* 
blish  a  free  commonwealth.'*  You  see  what  was  the  "~  ~ 
of  these  men.  They  very  soon  fell  again  into  that 
bility  of  governing  which  they  had  already 
Monk  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  event  which  all 
looked  for.     The  restoration  was  aceomplished. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  was  a 
national  event.  It  presented  itself  with  the  adranti^ 
once  of  an  ancient  government,  of  a  government  wliiA 
upon  its  traditions,  upon  the  recollections  of  the  oouutqi 
with  the  advantages  of  a  new  government,  of  which 
trial  has  been  made,  and  of  which  the  faults  and  wei|^  kite 
not  been  experienced.  The  ancient  monarchy  was  the  Miy 
species  of  government  which  for  the  last  twenty  yeva 
not  been  despised  for  its  incapacity  and  iU-sueeess  in  "'^ 
ministration  of  the  country.  These  two  canses 
restoration  popular;  it  had  nothing  to  oppose  it  bat 
nants  of  violent  parties;  and  the  public  rallied  aiMBl  il 
heartily.  It  wan,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  the 
means  of  legal  government;  that  is  to  say,  of  that 
country  most  ardently  desired.  This  was  also  w1 
restoration  promised,  and  it  was  carefnl  to  proeM 
under  the  aspect  of  a  legal  government. 

The  first  royalist  party  which,  at  the  return  of  Chariia  H., 
undertook  the  management  of  affairs  wa%  in  ftct»  the  kni 
party,  represented  by  its  most  able  chk(  the  dbmamSi 
Clarendon.    You  are  aware  that,  from  1660  to  IMT*  Ob- 
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on  was  prime  minister,  and   the   truly  predorajnating 
DC€  in  England.     Cbrendon  and  his  frieada  reapfwared 
^tfa  iheir  ancient  system,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
^f  k€pt  wiihin   legal   limits^  and   restrained,  in   matters 
'  t&xatioDi  by  parliament,  and  in  matters  of  prirate  rights 
individiial  liberties,  by  the  tribiiDals;  but  poeaesaing,  as 
ds  government  properly  so  called^  an  almost  complete 
endenoe,  the  most  decisive  prepondtirance,  to  the  ex- 
l^asaottj  or  even  against  the  ivishes^  of  the  majority  in   par- 
tit,  espeeially  in  the  House  of  ComTaons.  As  to  the  rest,  * 
had  a  d\ie  respect  for  legal  order,  a  auificient  solicitude 
the  interests  of  the  country,  a  noble  sentiment  of  its  dig- 
lity,  and  a  grave  and  honourable  moral  tone:  such  was  the 
Itfiancter  of  Clarendon's  administration  of  seven  years. 

But  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  this  adniinistratioa 
a,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  king,  and  the  govem- 
placed  beyond  the  inflnence  of  the  preponderating 
Ofihuoo  of  parliament,  these  ideas,  I  say,  were  obsolete,  im- 

[potent.  In  spite  of  the  reactitm  erf  the  first  moments  of  the 
testonition,  twenty  years  of  parliamentary  rule,  in  opposition 
to  royalty,  had  irremediably  ruined  them*  A  new  element 
«oon  burst  forth  in  the  centre  of  the  royalist  party;  free* 
thijkkeri,  rakes,  and  libertines,  who  participated  in  the  ideas 
«rf  the  time,  conceived  that  power  was  vested  in  the  Common^ 
tndj  caring  very  little  for  legal  order  or  the  absolute  aove- 
rtignty  of  the  king,  troubled  themselves  only  for  their  own 
lucoess,  and  sought  it  whenever  they  caught  a  glimpee  of  any 
means  of  iniluence  or  power.  Tlieae  formed  a  pai-ty  which 
became  allied  with  the  national  discontented  party,  and 
Clarendon  was  overthrown. 

Thus  arose  a  new  system  of  government,  namely ^  that  of 
that  portion  of  the  royalist  party  which  I  have  now  described^ 
profiigateG  and  libertines  formed  the  ministry,  which  is  called 
the  ministry  of  the  Cabal,  and  many  other  administrations 
which  succeeded  it.  This  was  their  character:  no  care 
Ibr  principles,  law?,  or  rights;  as  little  for  justice  and  for 
troth  ;  they  sought  upon  each  occasion  to  discover  the 
irann  of  socceedli^:  if  fiucceat}  depisnded  upou  thti  iullueiico 
mi  the  CommoiiSy  th^  chimed  in  with  their  opinions;  if  it 
•Mmed  expedient  to  flont  the  House  of  Commons^  they  did 
•0^  and  begged  its  pardon  on  the  morrow.  Comiption  wa& 
b2 
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tried  onr.  day,  flattery  of  tlio  national  spirit,'  another;  tfacre 
vrnn  no  regnni  paid  to  tho  funeral  intcn^^ts  of  the  coantiy,  tD 
itH  dipiity,  or  to  itH  honour;  in  a  word,  tlieir  governiMl 
vnxH  profoundly  selfish  and  immoral,  a  stranger  to  all  pnldMi 
dm'trine  or  vie.wR;  but^  nt  bottom,  and  in  the  practical  adai* 
nistrnt  ion  of  afliurH,  very  intelligent  and  liberal.  Saoh  waa.tkft 
chnrncter  of  tho  CabiJ,  of  tho  ministry  of  the  earl  of  Dato^ 
and  of  the  entire  Knglish  government,  from  1667  to  16lk 
Notwithstanding  its  immorality,  notwithstanding  its  oontCMBl 
of  the  prin(!iplcs  and  tho  true  interests  of  the  countiji  tiill 
governnu^nt  was  le^  odious  and  less  unpopular  than  tba  ni- 
niHtry  of  ClareJidon  had  boen:  and  why?  because  it  was 
much  better  adapted  to  the  times,  and  because  it  better  vi* 
de.rntood  tho  wmtimonts  of  the  poople,  even  in  moekuM 
them.  It  was  not  antiquated  and  foreign  to  them,  like  thttCl 
Clarendon ;  and  though  it  did  tho  country  much  more  lian^ 
the  country  found  it  more  agreeable.  Nevertheleaa^  thm 
eain(>  a  moment  when  corruption,  servility,  and  contanqiC  of 
rights  and  public  honour  wore  pushed  to  such  a  point  tilM 
the  people  eouhl  no  longer  remain  resigned.  There  waa  a 
geniTal  rising  against  tho  government  of  the  profligates.  A 
national  and  patriotic  party  had  formed  itself  in  the  boson  sf 
tlio  llousi^  of  Connnons.  Tho  king  decided  upon  oaUiqgitI 
chiefs  to  the  council.  Then  ciune  to  the  direction  of  a&fas 
lord  Essex,  the  son  of  him  who  had  conmianded  the  first 
parliamentary  armies  during  tho  civil  war,  lord  Rusael]»  Sid 
a  man  who,  without  having  any  of  their  virtues^  was  far 
HuptTior  to  them  in  political  abihty,  lord  Shaftesboiyt 
Drought  thus  to  the  management  of  affairs,  the  national 
])arty  showed  itself  ineom|H^tcnt;  it  knew  not  how  to  possess 
itst^lf  of  tho  moral  force  of  tho  country;  it  knew  not  how  to 
treat  tlu^  intt^rests  either  of  tho  king,  tlie  court,  or  of  any  of 
those  with  whom  it  had  to  do.  It  gave  to  no  one,  neither  to 
the  people  nor  to  the  king,  any  great  notion  of  its  abili^  and 
energy.  Ai\cr  remaining  a  short  time  in  power,  it  nulsd. 
Tho  virtue  of  its  chiefs,  their  generous  courage,  the  noUeneis 
of  their  deaths,  have  exaltcnl  them  in  history,  and  have  justly 
placed  them  in  the  highest  rank;  but  their  political  capaoitj 
<iid  not  answer  to  thf^ir  virtue,  and  they  knew  not  how  to 
wield  the  power  which  could  not  corrupt  them,  nor  to  seours 
tlie  triimiph  of  tlio  cause  for  the  sake  of  wliich  they  knew 
how  to  die. 
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This  attempt  haTin^^  faiii^dt  you  perceive  the  condition  of 
the  English  restoration;  it  had,  after  a  manner,  and  like  the 
revolittiorii  tried  nil  parties  and  all  minietdes,  the  legal 
minutrjt  the  corrupted  ministry,  and  the  national  ministry; 
bat  none  had  succeeded-  The  country  and  the  court  found 
tbemsctvofl  in  much  the  some  situation  as  that  of  England  in 
1663,  at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  tempest.  Recourse 
was  had  to  the  same  expedient;  what  Cromwell  had  done  for 
the  good  of  the  revolution,  Charles  II*  did  for  the  good  oi'  his 
crown:  he  entered  the  career  of  absolute  power. 

Jumes  U.  succeeded  his  brother*  Then  a  second  questioa. 
was  added  to  that  of  absolute  power;  namely,  the  question  of 
religion,  James  II,  desired  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of 
popery  as  well  a^  that  of  de^potii^ni,  Ilere^  ttien,  a»  at  the 
beg^iuning  of  the  revolution^  we  have  a  i-eligious  and  a 
political  warfare^  both  directed  against  the  government*  It 
has  often  been  asked,  what  would  have  happened  had 
William  HI.  never  existed,  or  had  he  not  come  with  his 
Holliuiders  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen 
between  James  II*  and  the  English  nation?  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  same  event  would  have  been  accomplished.  All 
England,  except  a  very  small  party,  had  rallied,  at  this  epoch, 
against  James,  and,  under  one  form  or  another,  it  would  have 
accomplished  the  revolution  of  1688*  But  this  crisis  was 
produced  by  other  and  higher  causes  than  the  internal  state 
lif  England,  It  was  European  as  well  as  English*  It  is  here 
that  the  English  revolution  connects  itself  by  facts  themselves, 
and  independently  of  the  in^uence  which  its  example  may 
have  had,  with  the  general  course  of  European  civiUzatiou. 

While  this  struggle,  which  I  have  sketched  in  outhne,  this 
Struggle  of  absolute  power  againat  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
was  taking  place  in  England,  a  struggle  of  the  fiame  kind 
was  going  on  upon  the  continent,  very  different,  indeed,  as 
pcgajxls  the  actors,  forma,  and  theatre,  but  at  bottom  the 
MJDO,  and  originated  by  the  same  cause*  The  pure  monarchy 
of  Xfouis  XIV,  endeavoured  to  become  an  universal  monarchy; 
ftt  least  it  gave  reason  for  the  fear  that  such  was  the  case;  and  in 
factj  Europe  did  fear  that  it  was,  A  league  was  made  in  Europe, 
between  varieua  political  parties,  in  order  to  resist  this  at- 
tempt, and  the  chief  of  this  league  was  the  cUef  of  the  party 
in  ^vour  of  civil  and  religioua  liberty  upon  the  continent^ 
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William,  prince  of  Qruige.      The  p  ivpaUb  rf 

Holland,  with  William  at  ita  b        n  to  variit  te 

pure  monarchy  repreAented  ana  ndueted  bf  LoniiZIT. 
It  was  not  civil  and  religious  IJ  ij  in  the  interior  of  tti 
states,  but  their  external  indepenaenoe  wlneh  ma  mppm^iit/ 
the  question.  Louis  XIV.  and  hia  adTenariea  did  Ml 
imagine  tliat,  in  fiMrt,  thej  were  <  testing  between  tiiemdM 
question  wUch  was  being  conn  ited  in  England. 
struggle  went  on,  not  between  pamae^  but  between  i 
proceeded  by  war  and  di{rfomacy,  not  faj  politioai 
and  by  revolutions.  But,  at  bcwttom,  one  and  tiie  i 
tion  was  at  issue. 

When,  therefore,  James  II.  resumed  in  England  tba  4 
between  absolute  power  and  liberty,  this  contest  ooenmd  JMl 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  struggle  whieh  was  going  on  ii 
Europe  between  Louis  XIY.  and  the  prince  of  Orangey  the 
representatives,  severally,  of  the  two  great  aystema  at  war  upan 
the  bankti  of  the  Sdieldt.  aa  well  as  on  thoae  of  the  TkaoHBL 
The  league  was  so  powerful  against  Louia  XIV.  that,  openijt 
or  in  a  hidden  but  very  real  manner,  aovereigna  wen  aasn 
to  enter  it,  who  were  assnredlv  yery  &r  from  being  in- 
terested in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  euipaiaa 
of  Gennany  and  pope  Innocent  XL  aupportod  WiHiaa  DDL 
against  Louis  XIV.  William  passed  into  Engfaind^  Isaa 
in  order  to  serve  the  internal  intereats  of  the  country  ^ai 
to  draw  it  completely  into  the  atrugg^  against  Looia  XTV. 
He  took  this  new  kingdom  as  a  new  power  of  wliieh  ha  waa 
in  want,  and  of  which  his  opponent  had,  up  to  that  tiaM^ 
made  use  against  him.  While  Charlea  IL  and  Janwa  IL 
reigned,  England  belonged  to  Louia  XIV.;  lie  bnd  diineted 
ita  external  relations,  and  had  constantly  oppoaad  it  to  Hal* 
land.  England  was  now  snatched  from  tbe  party  of  pun 
and  univeriAal  monarchy,  in  order  to  becooM  the  inatnnnant 
and  strangest  support  of  the  party  of  rdigious  liberty.  lUa 
is  the  European  aspect  of  tlie  revolution  of  1688;  it  waa 
thus  that  it  occupied  a  place  in  the  total  reauit  of  tha 
events  of  Europe,  independently  of  the  part  which  it  pfamd 
by  means  of  its  exampl^  and  thie  influence  whieh  it  oaanaaad 
upon  minds  in  the  following  century. 

Thus  you  see  tlutt,  as  I  told  you  in  the  Iwyaninft  tha 
true  meaning  and  essential  character  of  thb  revolution  waa 
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the  attempt  to  abolish  absolute  power  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  things.  This  act  discovers  itself  in  nil  the  phases 
of  the  revolution — in  its  first  period  up  to  the  restoration, 
in  the  second  up  to  ttie  crisis  of  1688 — and  whether  we 
fxmsidjer  it  in  its  internal  development  or  in  its  relations  with 
Europe  in  generah 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  some  great  event  upon 
^e  continent,  the  struggle  of  pare  monarchy  and  free  inquiry, 
or,  at  least,  its  causes  and  approaches.  This  will  be  the 
subject  of  our  next  lecture. 
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FOURTEENTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  ilm  lecture — DifTcrence  aiid  likeness  between  theprogmt  ofM- 
li/Htion  ill  KiiglHnd  and  on  the  Continent — Prepondenuioe  of] 
Kuropc  in  the  H«tYcntcentli  and  eiglitnentli  centuries^In  tha  i 
century  by  reaHon  of  the  Fn^ich  govcrnmnnt — lu  the  elglilflcaih  If 
roiuion  of  tlio  country  itself-— Of  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.— Of  Ui 
warH — Of  luM  diplomacy — Of  his  administration — Of  his 
CauHcs  of  liiR  rapid  decline — Of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
KHHcntial  characteriHticii  of  the  philoHOphical  reTolution— GonoliisioA  of 
the  course. 


In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
character  and  political  meaning  of  the  English  revolntioiL 
We  have  siumi  that  it  was  tlie  first  shock  of  the  two  gretl 
facts  to  wliich  all  the  civilization  of  primitive  Europe  reoQOid 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely,  poie 
monarchy,  on  one  hand,  and  free  inquiry  on  the  other; 
two  powers  came  to  strife  for  the  first  time  in  ~ 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  infer  from  this  fact  the  < 
of  a  radical  difference  between  the  social  state  of  'Rwglar^ 
and  that  of  the  continent;  some  have  pretended  that  no  oooi* 
parison  was  possible  between  countries  of  destinies  so  dif- 
fercnt;  they  have  affirmed  that  the  English  people  had 
existed  in  a  kind  of  moral  isolation  analogous  to  its  material 
situation. 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  an  important  difierenoe 
between  English  civilization,  and  the  civilization  of  the  eon- 
tinental  states, — a  difference  which  wo  are  bound  to  calcnkte* 
You  have  already,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures^  been  enabled 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  The  development  of  the  different 
principles  and  elements  of  society  occurred  in  England  aimnl* 
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iMousljr,  and,  as  it  were,  ftbi^ast;  at  least,  far  more  so  tlian 
►on  the  fontinent.  Whea  I  attempted  to  determine  the 
culiar  physiognomy  of  European  civilization  as  compared 
Jth  the  ancient  and  Asiatic  civjlizationsj  I  showed  you 
a  first  varied,  rich,  and  complex ;  tliat  it  never  fell 
ider  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  pTincij>le;  that  thereiu 
B  various  elements  of  the  social  state  were  modified,  com- 
aedj  and  struggled  with  each  other,  and  had  been  constantly 
mpellcid  to  agree  and  live  in  common.  This  faetj  the  general 
aracteristic  of  European  civiliaation,  has  abevo  ail  cha- 
derized  the  English  civilization;  it  waa  in  England  that  this 
KTacter  develo])ed  itself  with  the  most  continuity  and 
▼ioudness;  it  was  there  that  the  civil  and  religious  orders, 
istocracy,  democracy,  royal tyj  local  and  central  institutions;, 
sral  and  political  developments,  progressed  and  increased 
gether,  pcU-Tnell,  so  to  speak,  and  if  not  with  an  equal 
pidity,  at  least  always  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
nder  the  reign  of  the  Tndors,  for  instance,  in  the  midat  of 
«  most  brilliant  progress  of  pure  monarchy,  we  see  tho 
onocratical  principlej  the  popular  power,  arising  and  strength- 
liug  itself  at  the  same  time.  The  revolution  of  the  seven-* 
entb  century  burst  forth;  it  was  at  the  same  time  religious 
id  political.  The  feudal  aristocracy  appeared  here  in 
fery  weakened  condition,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
sdiiie:  nevertheless,  it  was  ever  in  a  position  to  preserve  a 
aee  and  play  an  important  part  therein,  and  to  take  its 
Mve  in  the  results.  It  is  the  same  with  the  entire  course  of 
Df^ish  history:  never  has  any  ancient  element  completely 
pMked;  never  has  any  new  element  wholly  triumphed,  or 
gti^>ecial  principle  attained  to  an  exclusive  preponderance. 
here  has  always  been  a  simultaneous  development  of  dif- 
rent  forces,  a  compromise  between  their  pretensions  and 
leir  interests. 

\Upon  the  continent,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
aoh  less  complex  and  completiB.  The  various  elements  of 
ibi^— -the  religious  and  civil  orders — monarchy,  aristo- 
«^,  and  democracy,  have  developed  themselves,  not  together 
id  abreast,  but  in  succession.  Each  principle,  each  system 
i^Ohady- after  a  certain  manner,  its  turn.  Such  a  century 
iimgBj  I  will  not  say  exclusively,  which  would  be  saying 
O.smch,  but  with  a  very  marked  preponderance,  to  feudal 
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aristocracy,  for  example;  another  bdo       to  the 
principle;  a  third  to  the  democratical  Bys      «  ^^ 

Compare  the  French  with  the  EngliBh  middle  agH^  4a 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  history  nj 
the  corresponding  centuries  beyond  the  channel;  yoa  will 
that  at  this  period,  in  France,  feudalism 


sovereign,  while  royalty  and  the  democratical  principle  WM 
next  to  nullities.  Look  to  England:  it  is,  indeed,  tbe  ind4. 
aristocracy  which  predominates;  but  royalty  and  doaooMp 
were  nevertheless  powerful  and  important* 

Royalty  triumphed  in  England   under  WhalMA^  m  it 
France  under  Louis  XIV.;  but  how  many  pcecsatieas  vasH 
obliged  to  take;   to  how  many  restrictions — ^now  hvm  4e 
aristocracy,  now  from  the  democracy,  did  it  sntmit!    h 
England,  also,  eadi  system  and  each  principle  has  had  its 
of  power  and  success;  but  never  so  cranpletelyy  so 
as  upon  the  continent;  the  conqueror  hss  always 
pelled  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  his  rivals,  and  to 
his  share. 

With  the  di£[erences  in  the  progress  of  the  tiro 
tions,  are  connected  advantages  and  disadvantage^  wliril 
manifest  themselves,  in  fact,  in  the  histoij  of  dhe  taa 
countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instsnee^  ~ 
this  simultaneous  development  of  the  different  social 
greatly  contributed  to  carry  England,  more  rajpidlj ' 
other  of  the  continental  states,  to  the  final  aim  of  all 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  one  _ 
and  free.  It  is  precisely  the  nature  of  a  government  to  eon* 
cem  itself  for  all  interests  and  all  powers,  to  reconcile  dns^ 
and  to  induce  them  to  live  and  prosper  in  oonunoni  aon^ 
such,  beforehand,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  oanM% 
was  the  disposition  and  relation  of  the  diffisrent  elemwrts  si 
English  society:  a  general  and  somewhat  regular  _ 
had  therefore  less  difficulty  in  becoming  consfcitated 
Bo,  the  essence  of  liberty  is  the  manifestation  and 
taneous  action  of  all  interests,  rights^  powers,  and 
elements.  England  was  therefore  mudi  nearer  to  its 
sion  than  the  migority  of  other  states.     For  the 


national  good  sense,  the  comprehension  of  paUie  sAin^ 
necessarily  formed  themselves  there  more  rapidly  than  eba- 
where;  political  good  sense  consists  in  known     bow  to  esli- 
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Oilc  all  fact8,  to  approciAto  them,  imd  render  to  each  ite 
ihsri^  of  can3idei*at«oin ;  Uiis,  in  EttgUnd^  vruet  a  necessity  of 
tiM  sotial  fltale^   ft  mitufal  tcbuU  of  the  courfie  of  civiliea- 

WOa  the  other  Land,  ia  the  (continental  Btates,  each  sy&tetn^ 
fcfe  priniiipKi  imvLn^  hftc)  'm  tarn,  having  predoniinated 
ifter  a  mufre  ctiinpbtt*  mid  tmn^  exehjsive  mflnncr,  its  develop- 
JBeot  tms  wrought  u|xirt  a  krger  scale^  and  with  more  ^an- 
dfcur  and  brtJUoncy,  Royalty  and  feudal  jirifitocracy,  for 
Wtaur^e,  CAjnti  tijion  the  continentftl  stage  with  fAr  j^ater 
boUhsesa,  extension^  aiid  freedom.  Our  polititrnl  i^pcrimentB;, 
10  In^spevk,  have  heen  broader  nud  more  fintalu^d:  t\\^  result 
bf  thia  liAS  been  that  pohtieal  tdea^  (I  ifipeak  of  general  ideas^ 
*Dd  not  of  good  mn&&  ftppUcd  to  the  oondurt  oi'  afljiirs)  and 
political  doctrines  ha^e  ri*en  higher,  and  displayed  themselves 
Ifjth  much  more  ratiotwl  yigour.  Kach  flyff^^irn  having,  in 
some  tneaeure,  prrwBtod  itself  alonc^  and  liaving  remained  a 
loQg  tune  upon  tbo  stage,  mcu  haTc  bet^n  eoabled  to  consider 
tl  iu  ita  entirety,  to  mount  op  to  its  first  principles^  to  follow 
tt  out  into  ita  last  consi^quenceA,  and  fully  to  unfold  its 
theory.  Whoever  attf.'ritively  observes  tlie  Knglish  cbaracteTj 
must  Ix'  struck  with  a  twofold  fact — on  tbe  one  hand,  with 
the  bOuiidn(j8s  of  its  good  sense  and  its  practical  ability;  on 
th«  otlier,  irilh  its  lack  of  general  ideas,  and  its  pnde  a«  to 
Iheoretjcal  questions.  Whetht^  we  open  a  work  upon 
£i)L£lt!»h  hiatory^  upon  jurisprudence,  Or  any  other  subject, 
fc  k  T«rely  that  we  find  the  grancl  resaaon  of  things,  the 
fiaadajtttintal  reason.  In  aU  thiugffi,  and  f»(T^ially  in  the 
politic*!  ecieneei,  pure  doctrine,  philosophy,  and  science, 
proptTly  10  called,  have  pros|)cred  much  better  on  the  Conti- 
Bent  tluui  in  England;  their  flights  have,  at  least,  been  far 
mxjT^  powerful  and  bold;  and  we  caunot  donbt  but  that  the 
litfc^cnt  developnjents  of  civih/^tion  lu  tlie  two  oountriea 
have  greatly  contributed  to  this  result. 

For  th«  refit>  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ail  vantage  fl  or 
diaadvontagea  whidi  this  ditference  has  entailed,  it  is  a  real 
mnd  incont*'stabl«  fact,  the  fact  which  moftt  deeply  distin^iiehes 
England  from  the  e^intinent*  Bui  it  does  Jiot  follow,  be^atuse 
tiic  ditferent  principlea  and  social  cleiucnte  have  been  Iherft 
dcv<^ loped  more  siroulttuieously^  here  more  succeasively, 
^fil,  «t  bottom^  the  path  and  tl^  goal  havQ  not  been  one  fiid 
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tlKi  Hamc.  (^onriidcrcd  in  their  entirety,  the  a  ntineaft 
Kn^'land  have  Iravcrflcd  the  Hanto  grand  phases  of  awf 
liVcntH  have,  in  eithcT,  followed  the  same  ooursey  ol 
Hurru:  (lauHCH  hav<i  IcmI  to  the  same  cflTccts.  Yea  have 
enabled  to  convince  yourselves  of  this  fact  from  the 
which  I  Iiave  placed  befon*.  vou  of  civilization  up  to 
t<!entli  century,  and  you  will  e(|ually  recognise  it  in 
the  sevente<;nth  and  eighteenth  centuries*  The 
of  liroAi  ]n(jutry,  and  tliat  of  pure  monarchy, 
tan(iouH  in  Kngland,  accomplished  themselves  upon  the 
nent  ut  long  inU^rvals;  but  they  did  accomplish 
and  the  two  (lowerH,  afUsr  Irnving  successively  _ 
with  splendour,  came  eijually,  at  last,  to  blows. '  The  gOMfii 
path  of  HOcieticH,  considering  all  things,  has  thus  bm  4hi 
same,  and  though  tlie  points  of  difference  are  realf  those  if 
resemblance  are  more  deisply  seated.  A  rapid  sketch  ff 
modern  times  will  leave  you  in  no  doubt  upon  this  snlgesL- 

(jr lancing  over  the  histfiry  of  Kurope  in  the  serentssift 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  peroeife  lirt 
Fran(;e  has  advancfsd  at  the  head  of  European  dviBistlfli 
At  tlie  iKsginning  of  this  work  I  Imve  already  insisted  i^oe 
this  fact,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  its  esasa 
We  Hhall  now  find  it  more  striking  than  ever. 

The  principle  of  pure  monarchy,  of  absolute  royaUjt  M- 
dominat<Ml  in  Spain  under  Cliarles  V.  and  Philip  xLt  bdbn 
developing  itself  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  In  Uie 
manner  the  principle  of  free  inquiry  had  reigned  in  t 
in  tiie  seventticnth  cfintury,  before  developing  itself  in 
in  the  eightcicnth.  Nevertheless,  pure  monarohy  and  ikes 
inquiry  came  not  from  Spain  and  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  world.  The  two  principles,  the  two  Bpdmm 
remained,  in  a  manner,  confined  to  the  countries  in  whieh 
they  had  arisen.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  psSB 
tlirough  France  in  order  that  they  might  extend  their  eon- 
quests;  it  was  necessary  that  pure  monarchy  and  free  ioQV^ 
should  iMscomcs  French  in  order  to  become  European.  Thb 
communicative  clmracter  of  French  civilization,  tUs  soeisi 
genius  of  Fnm(M;,  which  luw  displayed  itself  at  sdl  periods^ 
was  thus  more  than  ever  manifest  at  the  period  with  wUeh  wis 
now  oc(;upy  ourselves.  I  will  not  furtlier  insist  upon  tUs 
fact;  it  has  been  developed  to  you  with  as  mi  di 
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cy  in  other  lectures  wherom  you  have  been  caHed 
f  observe  the  influence  of  French  literature  and  philo- 
B  the  eighteenth  century.  You  have  seen  that  phiJo- 
Fnince  possessed  more  authority  over  Europe,  in 
to  liberty^  than  even  Iree  England.  You  have  seen 
encli  civLhzation  showed  itself"  far  more  active  and 
ous  than  that  of  any  other  country,  I  need  not^ 
re^  pause  opon  the  details  of  this  fact^  which  I  uien- 
ly  in  order  to  rest  upon  it  my  right  to  confine  ray 
of  modern  European  civilization  to  France  alone. 
n  the  civilisation  of  France  and  that  of  the  other 
if  Europe  at  this  period,  there  have,  no  doubt,  been 
loes,  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  bear  in 
f  my  present  purpose  had  been  a  full  and  faithful  ex- 
I.  of  the  history  of  those  civilizations;  but  I  must  go 
apidly  that  I  am  compelled  to  omit  entire  nations  and 
>  to  speak.  I  choose  rather  to  concentrate  your  atten- 
?  a  moment  upon  the  course  of  French  civilizationj  an 
though  imperfect,  of  the  general  course  of  things  in 

influence  of  France  in  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth 
;hteenth  centuries,  presents  itself  under  very  different 
.  In  the  former,  it  was  French  government  that 
upon  Europe,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  general 
tion.  In  the  latter  it  was  no  longer  to  the  govern- 
but  France  herself,  that  the  preponderance  belonged. 
first  case,  it  was  Louis  XIV.  and  his  court,  after- 
France  and  her  opinion,  that  governed  minds  and 
?d  attention.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
J -who,  as  peoples,  appeared  more  prominently  upon 
ne,  and  took  a  greater  part  in  events,  than  the  French 
Thus  during  the  thirty  years  war,  the  German 
in  the  English  revolution,  the  English  people,  played, 
r  own  destinies,  a  much  greater  part  than  was  played, 
period,  by  the  French,  in  theirs.  So,  also,  in  the 
nth  century,  there  were  governments  stronger,  of 
'.  consideration,  and  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the 
.  government.  No  doubt  Frederick  II.,  Catherine  IL, 
iria  Theresa,  had  more  influence  and  weight  in  Europe 
Louis  XV.;  hevertheless,  at  both  periods,  it  was 
that  was  at  the  head  of  European  civilization,  placed 
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there,  first,  bj  its  goyemment,  afterwards^  hy  i  lelf; 
the  political  action  of  its  masters^  now  bj 
tellectual  development. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  predominaiit 
the  course  of  dvilization  in  France,  and  tfaerefaie  in 
we  must  study,  in  the  serenteenth  oenturj^  Fkeneh 
ment,  in  the  eighteenth,  French  society.  We  maH 
the  plan  and  the  drama  according  as  time  alien  I 
and  the  actors. 

When  we  occupy  ourselves  with  the  govciiUBent  of 
XIY.,  when  we  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  CMoai  if  Hi 
power  and  influence  in  Eurc^pe,  we  scaicdij  iMak  of  oif- 
thing  but  his  renown,  his  conquests^  his  Bi^gmficanec^  tad 
the  Uterary  glory  of  his  time.  It  is  to  external  caoKS  iktk 
we  apply  oursdves,  and  attribute  the  European 
derance  of  the  French  government.  But  I 
this  preponderance  had  deeper  and  more  sc 
tions.  We  must  not  believe  that  it  was  simply  by  nMnirf 
victories,  Jetes^  or  even  master-woika  of  genina,  that 
XIY.  and  his  government,  at  this  epoch,  played.  A 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them. 

Many  of  you  may  remember,  and  all  of  yon  bsfe 
speak  of  the  effect  which  the  consular  govermnent 
in  France  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  of  the 
which  it  found  our  country.  Without^  wai 
foreign  invasion,  and  continual  disasters  were 
our  armies;  witliin,  was  an  almost  complete 
power  and  of  the  people;  there  were  no  revenue^  no 
order;  in  a  word,  society  was  prostrate,  himritialed, 
organised:  such  was  France  on  the  advent  of  the 
government.  Who  docs  not  recal  the  prodigiona  and  fiK- 
citous  activity  of  this  government,  that  adivitj  whicl^  in  a 
little  time,  secured  the  independence  of  the  hmd^  letiiei 
national  honour,  reorganized  the  admimstratiQo, 
the  legislation,  and,  after  a  manner,  regenerated  aoeietj 
the  hand  of  power? 

Well,  the  government  of  Louis  XIY.,  when  it 
did  something  analogous  to  this  for  France;  with 
ference  of  times,  proceedings,  and  fonns^  it 
attained  nearly  the  same  results. 

Kecal  to  your  memory  the  state  into  whidL  Ranee  was 
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lUen  after  the  frovemment  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  during 
be  minority  of  Louis  XIV. :  the  Spanish  armica  alvrays  on 
be  frontiers,  Bometimes  in  the  interior;  continual  danger  of 
li  invasion;  internal  dissensions  urged  to  extremity,  civil 
rar,  the  government  weak  and  discredited  at  home  and 
topttft  Society  was  perhaps  in  a  leas  violent,  but  still 
likiently  analogous  st^ite  to  ours,  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
^rvTnaire^  It  was  from  this  state  that  the  government  of 
jonis  XIV,  e:K:tricated  France,  His  first  victories  had  the 
Pect  of  the  victory  of  Marengo:  they  secured  the  country, 
nd  retrieved  the  national  honour.  I  am  about  to  consider 
bia  government  under  its  principal  aspects— in  its  ware,  in 
ti  eictemftt  relations,  in  its  administration,  and  in  its  legisk^ 
ion;  and  you  will  see,  I  imagine,  that  the  comparison  of  which 
!  speaJc,  and  to  which  I  attaclt  no  puerile  importance  (for  I 
hink  very  little  of  the  value  of  historical  parallel),  jou  will 
«e,  I  say,  that  this  comparison  has  a  real  foundation^  and 
haX  I  have  a  right  to  employ  it. 

First  of  all  let  us  speak  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Wis  of  Europe  have  originated,  as  you  know,  and  as  I  have 
Kfteoi  taken  occa^oa  to  remind  you,  in  great  popular  move- 
nents.^  Urged  by  necessity,  caprice,  or  any  other  cause, 
ntire  populations,  sometimes  numerous,  sometimes  in  simple 
mods,  have  transported  themselves  from  one  territory  to 
Bodier.  This  was  the  general  character  of  European  wars 
mtil  after  the  crusades,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
'  At  tiiat  time  began  a  species  of  wars  scarcely  less  different 
bom  modem  wars  than  the  above.  These  were  the  distant 
MrSy  undertaken  no  longer  by  the  people,  but  by  govern- 
nento,  which  went  at  the  head  of  their  armies  to  seek  states 
■id  adventures  afar  off.  They  quitted  their  countries,  aban- 
loned  their  own  territories,  and  plunged,  some  into  Grermany, 
Bitfien  into  Italy,  and  others  into  Africa,  with  no  other  mo- 
Ihres  amn  personal  caprice.  Almost  all  the  wars  of  the 
Hteenth  and  even  of  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
q£  this  description.  What  interest  —  I  speak  not  of  a 
Iq^timate  interest  —  but  what  possiUe  motive  had  France 
ftftt  Charles  VIII.  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples? 
Tbifl  evidently  was  a  war  dictated  by  no  political  conside- 
ntion:  the  king  conceived  that  he  had  a  personal  right 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  with  a  personal  aim,  and 
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to  satisfy  his  personal  desire,  he  andertook  the  oooqiieit  tf  1 1 
distant  country,  which  was  in  no  way  adapted  for  an 
to  his  kingdom;  which,  on  the  contrary,  did  iiodiiii|i'-%it  ' 
compromise  his  power  externally,  and  internally,  his  njMk  | 
It  was  the  same  with  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  FifflHb  ^ 
Africa.     The  latest  war  of  this  kind  was  the  expeditioir^f  j 
Charles  XTL  against  Russia.     The  wars  of  Loms  XlViiW 
no  such  character;  they  were  the  wars  of  a  reguhr  go#afr 
ment,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  its  states,  and  labouring  tol   ~ 
conquests  around  it,  to  extend  or  consolidate  its  ten'Hsryt  Ik 
a  word,  they  were  political  wars. 

They  may  have  been  just  or  unjust;  they  mi^  li 
France  too  dearly;  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  whidialgk 
be  adduced  against  their  morality  and  their  excess;  but  Mjf 
bear  a  character  incomparably  more  raticmal  than  tlie  meo^ 
dent  wars:  they  were  no  longer  undertaken  for  wfaim  or  ai- 
venture;  they  were  dictated  by  some  serious  motive;  ilvil 
some  natural  limit  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  attain;  hmb 
population  speaking  the  same  language  that  thej  aimed  it 
annexing;  some  point  of  defence  against  a  ncogliboniig 
power,  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  acquire*  No  doiht 
personal  ambition  had  a  share  in  these  wars;  but  ftmnifc*  am 
after  another  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIY.,  particulaily  tliose  rf 
the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  you  will  find  that  they  had  tnil^ 
political  motives;  and  that  they  were  conceiyed  fortheialWiBit 
of  France,  for  obtaining  power,  and  for  the  country's  safirty. 

The  results  are  proofs  of  the  fact.  France  of  the  prcssntdiy 
is  still,  in  many  respects,  what  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  hnt 
made  it.  The  provinces  which  he  conquered,  Franche-Oonlt^ 
Flanders,  and  Alsace,  remain  yet  incorporated  with  Fraaee. 
There  are  sensible  as  well  as  senseless  conquests:  those  e( 
Louis  XIY.  were  of  the  former  species;  his  enterprises  hnt 
not  the  unreasonable  and  capricious  character  whieh^  up  tt 
his  time,  was  so  general;  a  skilful,  if  not  always  just  and  y 
policy,  presided  over  them. 

Leaving  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  passing  to  the  < 
deration  of  his  relations  with  foreign  states,  of  his  diplooHcy^ 
properly  so  called,  I  find  an  analogous  result  I  have  innisioi 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  birth  of  diplomacy  in  Eon^  aitte 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  relations  of  governments  and  states  between  themsdfes 
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to  that  time  accidental,  rare,  and  transitoiy,  became  at 
period  niorti  regular  and  enduring  ;  Low  they  took  a 
»cter  of  great  public  interest;  how,  in  a  word,  at  the  end 
?tbe  fifteenth,  and  during  the  firat  half  of  the  si^cteenth  cen- 
Liy,  diplomacy  came  to  play  an  imnienae  part  m  events, 
fevertlieless,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  had  not  been, 
aly  speaking,  syatematie;  it  had  not  led  to  long  albances, 
to  great,  and  above  all,  durable  combinationej  directed, 
ording  to  fixed  prineiplesj  towards  a  constant  aici,  with 
r  spirit  of  continuity  which  ia  the  true  eharacter  of  esta^ 
liah^d  governments.  During  the  course  of  the  religious 
evolution,  the  external  relations  of  states  were  almost  com- 
etelj  under  the  power  <jf  the  religious  interest;  the  Pro* 
at  and  Catholic  leagues  divided  Europe,  It  was  in  the 
rentcenth  century,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  ajid  under 
influence  of  the  government  of  Louis  XIV,,  thut  diplo- 
^inacy  changed  its  character.  It  then  escaped  from  the  ex- 
diiiiive  in:fluences  of  the  religious  principle;  alliances  and 
political  combinations  were  formed  upon  other  confide ratious- 
At  the  same  time  it  became  much  more  systematic,  regular, 
and  constantly  directed  towards  a  certain  aim,  according  to 
permanent  principles.  The  regular  origin  of  this  system  of 
balance  in  Europe  belongs  to  this  period*  It  was  under 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV,  that  the  system,  together 
with  all  the  considerations  attached  to  h,  truly  took  posses- 
sion of  European  policy.  AVhen  we  investigate  what  was  the 
g«ineral  idea  in  regard  to  this  subject,  what  was  the  predomi- 
nating principle  of  the  pohcy  of  Louis  XIV,,  I  helteve  that 
the  following  is  what  we  discover; 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  pure 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV,,  aspiring  to  become  nniversul 
monarchy,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  inde-- 
pendence  of  states,  under  the  direction  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  William  III.  You  have  seen  that  the  great  fact  of 
this  period  was  the  division  of  the  powers  under  the^e  two 
banners.  But  this  fact  was  not  then  estimated  as  we  estimate 
it  now ;  it  waJi  hidden  and  unknown  even  to  those  wdjo  accom^ 
pjiyhed  it;  the  suppression  of  the  sye^tem  of  pure  monm*chy 
and  the  consecration  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  wu?,  at 
bottom,  the  necessary  result  of  the  resistance  of  Hoilund  and 
m  allica  to  Louis  XIV, i  but  the  question  was  not  thud 
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opeDlj  enunciated  between  absolate  power  and  Hborlf. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  the  propagation  of  abaohle 
power  was  the  predominant  principle  of  the  diplomacj  rf 
Louis  XIY.;  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  Thia  coiiuiduiiiiiaa 
played  no  very  great  part  in  his  policy,  until  httafy,  in  Ui 
old  age.  The  power  of  France,  its  preponderance  in  Eonpi^ 
the  humbling  of  rival  powers,  in  a  woitl,  the  political  iBterail 
and  strength  of  the  state,  was  the  aim  which  Looia  XTf*  [ 
constantly  pursued,  whether  in  fighting  against  Spaing  Ae 
emperor  of  Germany,  or  England;  he  acted  far  leu  witt  a 
view  to  the  propagation  of  absolute  power  than  firam  a  i 
for  the  power  and  aggrandizement  of  France  and  of 
government.  Among  many  proofs,  I  will  adduce 
emanates  from  Louis  XIY.  hunselfl  Li  his  Memoin^  ^ 
the  year  1666,  if  I  remember  right,  we  find  a  note  ] 
in  these  words: — 

<'  I  have  had,  this  morning,  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Sidn^, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  maintained  to  me  the  pomSkSktf 
of  reanimating  the  republican  party  in  England.  Mr.  Sidasj 
demanded  from  me,  for  that  purpose,  400,000  livies.  I  told 
him  that  I  could  give  no  more  than  200,000.  He 
me  to  summon  from  Switzerland  another  "RnglSali  ^ 
man,  named  Ludlow,  and  to  converse  with  him  of  the  i 
design." 

And,  accordingly,  we  find  among  the  Memoirs  of  '. 
about  the  same  date,  a  paragraph  to  this  effect  i— 

'^  I  have  received  from  the  French  government  an  invita- 
tion to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  speak  of  the  affidn  of  nj 
country;  but  I  am  distrustful  of  that  government.'' 

And  Ludlow  remained  in  Switzerluid. 

You  see  that  the  diminution  of  the  royal  power  in  ! 
was,  at  this  time,  the  aim  of  Louis  XIY.  He 
internal  dissensions,  and  laboured  to  resuscitate  the  repsb* 
lican  party,  to  prevent  Charles  IL  from  becoming  too  power- 
ful in  his  country.  During  the  embassy  of  BariUon  in 
England,  the  same  fact  constantly  reappears.  Whenew 
the  authority  of  Charles  seemed  to  obtain  the  advantage^  anl 
the  national  party  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  crashed,  die 
Fi*ench  ambassador  directed  his  influence  to  this  aide^  gaie 
money  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  fought,  in  a  wcad, 
against  absolute  power,    when  that  became    a   meana  of 
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[ening  a  rival  power  to  France*  Wl^enever  you  atten- 
ly  consider  the  conduct  of  exteroal  relations  under 
Jjow  XIV.,  it  13  with  this  fact  that  you  will  be  the  modt 
struck. 

You  will  also  be  struck  with  the  capacity  and  skill  of 
French  diplomacy  at  this  period.  The  names  of  M.M.  de 
Tortsy,  d'Avauxj  de  Bonrepos,  are  kno^vn  to  all  well-iu formed 
persons.  When  we  compare  the  difipatches,  the  memoirs, 
the  skill  and  conduct  of  these  counsellors  of  Louis  XJV.  witii 
those  of  Spanish,  Portuguese^  and  German  negotiators,  we 
must  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  French  ministers; 
not  only  as  regards  their  earnest  activity  and  their  applica;- 
iion  to  oifairs,  but  also  as  regards  their  liberty  of  spirit. 
Theae  courtiers  of  an  absolute  king  judged  of  external  evente> 
jDf  parties^  of  the  requirements  of  hberty,  and  of  popular  i-e  volu- 
tions, much  better  even  than  the  majority  of  the  English  mini§- 
ters  themselves  at  this  period*  There  was  no  diplomacy  in 
Enrope,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ivhich  appears  equal  to 
the  Frencli,  except  the  Dutch.  The  ministers  of  John  de  Witt 
<and  of  William  of  Orange,  those  iUustrious  chiefs  of  the 
party  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  the  only  ministers 
who  seemed  in  condition  to  wrestle  with  the  servants  of  the 
great  and  absolute  king. 

You  see,  then,  that  whether  we  consider  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  his  diplomatical  relations,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  results.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  a  government 
which  conducted  its  wars  and  negotiations  in  this  manner, 
Bhould  have  assumed  a  high  standing  in  Europe,  and  pre- 
sented itself  therein,  not  only  as  dreadworthy,  but  as  skilful 
and  imposing. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  interior  of  France,  the  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  of  Louis  XIV. ;  we  shall  there  discern 
new  explanations  of  the  power  and  splendour  of  his  govern- 
Bient. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
what  we  ought  to  understand  by  administration  in  the  govem- 
;  ment  of  a  state.  Nevertheless,  when  we  endeavour  to  inves- 
tigate this  fact,  we  discover,  I  believe,  that,  imder  the  most 
general  point  of  view,  administration  consists  in  an  aggregate 
of  means  destined  to  propel,  as  promptly  and  certainly  as 
possible,  the  will  of  the  central  power  through  all  parts  of 
s  2 
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society,  and  to  make  the  force  of  society,  whether  < 
of  men  or  money,  return  again,  imder  the  same  o 
to  the  central  power.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  administration, 
ingly  we  find  that  in  times  when  it  is  ahove  all  thins 
to  establish  unity  and  order  in  society,  administrati 
chief  means  of  attaining  this  end,  of  bringing  to| 
cementing,  and  of  uniting  incoherent  and  scattered 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  work  of  the  administration  of  Lo 
Up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  nothing  so  difficult,  i 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  to  effect  the  penetratic 
action  of  the  central  power  into  all  parts  of  societ; 
gather  into  the  bosom  of  the  central  power  the  mean 
existing  in  society.  To  this  end  Louis  XIV.  laboi 
succeeded,  up  to  a  certain  point;  incomparably  better 
than  preceding  governments  had  done.  I  cannot  € 
details:  just  run  over,  in  thought,  all  kinds  of  pu 
vices,  taxes,  roads,  industr}-,  military  administratioi 
establishments  which  belong  to  whatsoever  branch  of 
tration;  there  is  scarcely  one  of  which  you  do  not  fi 
the  origin,  development,  or  great  amelioration  und 
XIV.  It  was  as  administrators  that  the  greatest  m< 
time,  Colbert  and  Louvois,  displayed  their  genius  i 
cised  their  ministry.  It  was  by  the  excellence  of  i 
nistration  that  his  government  acquired  a  generality, 
and  consistency  which  were  wanting  to  all  the  I 
governments  around  him. 

Under  the  legislative  point  of  view,  this  reign  pi 
you  the  same  fact.  I  return  to  the  comparison  whic 
already  made  use  of,  to  the  legislative  activity  of  the 
government,  to  its  prodigious  work  of  revising  and  { 
recasting  the  laws.  A  work  of  the  same  nature  U 
under  Louis  XIV.  The  great  ordinances  which  he 
gated,  the  criminal  ordinance,  the  ordinances  of  pi 
commerce,  the  marine,  waters,  and  woods,  are  in 
which  were  constructed  in  the  same  maimer  as  oi 
discussed  in  the  council  of  state,  some  of  them  \x 
presidency  of  Lamoignon.  There  are  men  whose  g] 
sists  in  having  taken  part  in  this  labour  and  this  di 
M.  Pussort,  for  instance.  If  we  were  to  consid 
itself,  we  should  have  much  to  say  against  the  legis 
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[j6uis  XIV.;  it  was  full  of  vices,  which  now  fully  declare 
iiems^lves,  and  which  no  one  can  deny;  it  was  not  con- 
nived in  the  interest  of  true  justice  and  of  libcrtyj  but 
in  the  intei*ejst  of  public  order,  and  for  giving  more  regu- 
larity and  flrmncss  to  the  laivs.  But  even  that  \vn9  a  great 
&rogrefis;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  but  thai  the  ordinances  of 
Louis  XIV*^  so  yiit^  superior  to  anything  preceding  theni^ 
powerfully  contributed  to  advance  French  society  in  the 
career  of  civilization. 

Tou  ace  that  under  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this 
jfovernment,  we  very  soon  discover  the  source  of  its  power 
and  influence.  It  was  the  first  government  that  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  aa  a  power  sure  of  its  position^ 
which  had  not  to  dispute  its  oxisteuce  with  internal  enemies 
— tranquil  as  to  its  dominions  and  the  people,  and  intent 
only  on  governing.  Up  to  that  time,  aH  European  govern- 
ments had  been  unceasingly  thrown  into  wars,  which  de- 
prived them  of  security  as  well  as  leisure,  or  had  been 
so  beset  with  parties  and  internal  enemies,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  time  in  fighting  for  their  lives. 
The  government  of  LouiE5  XIV,  appeai-ed  as  the  first  which 
applied  itself  solely  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  its  a  power 
at  once  definitive  and  progressive;  which  was  not  alraid  of 
innovating,  because  it  could  count  upon  the  future.  There 
have,  in  fact,  existed  very  few  govemments  of  such  an  inno- 
vating spirit.  Compare  it  with  a  government  of  the  same. 
mature,  with  the  pure  monarchy  of  Philip  II.  in  Spain;  it 
was  more  absolute  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  yet  far  less 
iregular  and  less  tranquil.  But  how  did  Philip  II.  succeed 
i^  establishing  absolute  power  in  Spain  ?  By  stifling  the 
s^vity  of  the  country,  by  refusing  to  it  every  species  of 
i^elioration,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  Spain  completely 
^tionary.  The  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  con- 
tirary,  showed  itself  active  in  all  kinds  of  innovations,  favour- 
aille  to  the  progress  of  letters,  of  arts,  of  riches,  and,  in  a 
Vprd,  of  civilization.  These  are  the  true  causes  of  its  pre- 
ponderance in  Europe;  a  preponderance  such  that  it  became 
upon  the  continent,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  type  of  government,  not  only  for  sovereigns,  but 
even  for  nations. 

And  now  we  inquire — and  it  is  impossible  to  help  doing 
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SO — ^how  it  happened  that  a  power,  thus  brilliant^  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  facts  Avhich  I  have  placed  before  you,  thus  wdl 
established,  so  rapidlj  fell  into  decline?  how,  after  hsriDg 
played  such  a  part  in  Europe,  it  became,  in  the  next  centmj, 
so  inconsistent,  weak,  and  inconsiderable?  Thefinct  is  mom- 
testable.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  govenuuert 
was  at  the  head  of  European  civilization;  in  the  eighteenlh 
century  it  disappeared;  and  it  was  French  society,  sqmnted 
from  its  government,  often  even  opposed  to  it,  thiat  now  pie- 
ceded  and  guided  the  European  world  in  its  progress. 

It  is  here  that  we  discover  the  incorrigible  evil  and  Ae  in* 
fallible  effect  of  absolute  power.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
detail  concerning  the  faults  of  the  government  of  Lonis  JLIY.; 
he  committed  many:  I  will  speak  neither  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  nor  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  nor  of  excessive  expenses,  nor  of  many  other  of  iSm 
fatal  measures  that  compromised  his  fortunes.  I  wiU  take  the 
merits  of  the  government  as  I  have  described  them.  I 
will  agree  that  perhaps  there  has  never  existed  an  abaohts 
power  more  fully  recognised  by  its  age  and  nation,  nor  one 
which  has  rendered  more  real  services  to  the  civilization  of 
its  country  and  of  Europe  in  general.  But,  by  the  Ycrj  fiut 
that  this  government  had  no  other  principle  than  absotnts 
power,  and  reposed  upon  no  other  base  than  tiiis,  its  decline  be- 
came sudden  and  well  merited.  What  France,  under  Lonia  XIV^ 
essentially  wanted,  was  political  institutions  and  forces,  inde- 
pendent, subsisting  of  themselves,  arfd,  in  a  word,  easpMt  of 
spontaneous  action  and  resistance.  The  ondent  French  In- 
stitutions, if  they  merited  that  name,  no  longer  existed:  Lous 
XIY.  completed  their  ruin.  He  took  no  care  to  endeavour  to 
replace  them  by  new  institutions;  they  would  have  cramped 
him,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  be  cramped.  All  that  appemd 
conspicuous  at  that  period  was  will,  and  the  action  of  oentrd 
power.  Tlie  government  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  faet^  a 
fact  powerful  and  splendid,  but  without  roots.  Free  insti- 
tutions are  a  guarantee,  not  only  of  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ments, but  also  of  their  duration.  No  system  can  endore 
except  by  means  of  institutions.  When  absolute  power  has 
endured,  it  has  been  supported  by  true  institutions,  sometinies 
by  the  division  of  society  into  strongly  distinct  castes,  some- 
times by  a  system  of  religious  institutions.     Under  the  reign 
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uis  XIV,  ill stitutioHii  were  wanting  lo  power  as  well  as 
erty*  In  Frant-e,  at  this  ptiriod^  notlun^  guaranteed 
■  the  couTitiy  agninat  the  ilkgitimate  actions  of  the 
nmeut,  or  tUe  government  itself  ngdnst  the  inevitable 
L  of  time,  Tlius  we  see  the  government  helping  on 
I'll  decay.  It  waa  not  Louis  XIV,  alone  who  was  be- 
tg  aged  and  weak  at  the  ewd  of  Lis  reign  r  it  waa  the 
I  absolate  power.  Pure  monarchy  wa^*  aa  much  worn 
I  1712  a3  waa  the  monarch  hhnself:  and  the  evil  was*  so 

the  more  grave,  as  Louis  XIV.  luid  aboUahed  political 
s  as  well  as  political  institutions*  There  are  no  iioHticai 
3  without  independence.  lie  alone  who  feels  that  he 
strength  of  his  own  is  alwliys  capable  either  of  serving 
posing  power.  Energetic  characters  disappear  with  in- 
dent sit  nation  A,  and  dignity  of  soul  alone  gives  birth  to 
ity  of  righta. 

is,  then,  is  the  state  in  which  Louis  XIV.  left  France 
power ;  a  society  in  full  development  of  richeSj 
:,  and  all  kinds  of  intellectual  activity;  and,  side  by 
with  this  progressive  societyj    a    government    essen- 

Btationaryj  having  no  means  of  renewing  itself,  of 
tng  itiself  to  the  movement  t^f  its,  people;  devoteti,  after 

century  of  the  greatest  splendour,  to  immobility  and 
less,  and  already,  during  the  life  of  its  founder,  fallein 
.  decline  which  seemed  like  dissolution.  Such  was  the 
don  of  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
a  condition  which  impressed  the  epoch  that  followed  with 
ction  and  a  character  so  different, 
eed  hardly  say  that  the  onward  impulse  of  the  human 

that  free  inquiry  was  the  predominating  feature,  the 
tial  fact  of  the  eighteenth  century.     You  have  already 

much  concerning  this  fact  from  this  chair;  ahready  you 
heard  that  powerful  epoch  characterised  by  a  philo- 
jal  orator,  and  by  that  of  an  eloquent  philosopher.  I 
i  pretend,  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  remains  to 
0  trace  all  the  phases  of  the  great  moral  revolution 
L  then  accomplished  itself.  I  would,  nevertheless,  fain 
eave  you  Avithout  calling  your  attention  to  some  cha- 
ristics  which  have  been  too  little  remarked  upon, 
e  first,— one  which  strikes  me  most,  and  which  I  have 
ly  mentioned,  is  the,  so  to  speak,  almost  complete  disap- 
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jteaniuco  of  the  government  in  the  course  of  the  ei|^ 
<u5ntiiry,  and  the  iii>[)earance  of  the  humau  mind  as  the 
cipul  and  ulmotit  the  only  actor. 

Except  ill  that  which  in  connected  with  external  i 
lions  under  the  niinistry  of  the  due  de  Choiaeul,  and  ii ' 
tain  ^n^at  eonci*.stiions  made  to  the  general  tendeney-el: 
opinion,  for  instance,  in  the  American  war;  oxceptp  I  MfT 
in  Home  eventH  of  this  nature,  perhaps  there  has  scareely  ew 
been  so  inactive,  apathetic,  and  inert  a  government  at  watte' 
Frencrh  government  of  this  period.  Instead  of  the  < 
ambitious  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  appeared  ( 
where,  and  put  itself  ut  the  head  of  everything^  you 
a  government  which  labourexl  only  to  hide  itself,  to  keep  j 
in  the  background,  ho  weak  and  (•ompromiscd  did  it  feel  itMlf 
to  be.  Activity  and  ambition  had  passed  over  whoUj  tt 
t!ie  people.  It  was  the  nation,  which,  by  its  opinion  and  ill 
intellectual  movement,  mingled  itself  with  all  thinga,  intv* 
iered  in  all,  and,  in  short,  alone  possessed  moral  authoffUyv 
which  is  the  only  true  authority. 

A  sc^cond  characteristic  which  strikes  me,  in  the  oondition 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ia  the  nniTer* 
sality  of  free  inc^uiry.  Up  to  that  time,  and  particularly  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  free  inquiry  had  been  ezeraied 
within  a  limited  and  partial  Held;  it  had  had  for  ita  elgeel 
sometimes  religious  (questions,  sometimes  religioua  and  poli- 
tical (luestions  together,  but  it  did  not  extend  its  pretenflOM 
to  all  subjects.  Jn  the  eighteenth  century^  on  the  contraiyi  the 
<!haracter  of  free  inquiry  is  universality;  religion,  politici^  pore 
philosophy,  man  and  society,  moral  and  material  natnn^  all 
at  the  some  time  became  tlie  obj(i(;t  of  study,  doubt,  and  wjw^ 
Uiin;  ancient  sciences  were  overturned,  new  sdencea  wen 
called  into  existence.  The  movement  extended  itself  in  aD 
directions,  although  it  had  emanated  from  one  and  the  aaae 
impulm^ 

This  movement,  moreover,  had  a  peculiar  eharaeter; 
one  which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  mot  elsewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  world:  it  was  punsly  sjieculative.  Up  to  that 
time,  in  all  great  human  revolutions,  action  had  corominglad 
itself  with  BjKiculation.  Thus,  in  the  sixtei^nth  century,  the 
religious  revolution  1>egan  with  ideas,  with  purely  intellectoal 
<Iiscussions,  but  it  vary  soon  terminated  in  events.  The  heada 
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of  inteJiectaat  parties  soon  became  the  beads  of  political  parties! 
tbe  realities  of  life  were  mixed  ^\hh  the  labour  of  tlie  under- 
standing. Thus,  too,  it  liiipptned  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  English  revolution.  But  in  France,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  you  ±ind  the  human  spirit  exerciatng  itself  upon  all 
tlungs,  upon  ideas  which,  connecting  themselves  with  the 
real  interests  of  life,  ;?eemed  calculated  to  have  tbe  most 
protDpt  and  powerful  influence  upon  facts.  ^Nevertheless,  the 
leaders  and  actora  of  these  great  discussiors  remained  stran- 
gers to  all  species  of  practical  activity — mere  spectator a^  who 
observed,  judged,  and  spoke,  without  ever  interiering  in 
events.  At  no  other  time  has  the  government  of  facts^  of 
external  reahtieSj  been  so  completely  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ment of  minds-  The  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral orders  wus  never  completely  real  in  Europe  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  spiritual 
order  developed  itself  wholly  apart  from  the  temporal  order: 
an  important  fact,  and  one  which  exercised  a  prodigioua 
inHnence  upon  the  course  of  events.  It  gave  to  the  ideas  of 
the  time  a  singular  character  of  ambition  and  inexperience; 
never  before  had  philosophy  aspired  so  strongly  to  rule  the 
world,  never  had  pliilosophy  been  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
world*  It  became  obvious  that  m  day  must  arrive  for  coming 
to  fa<'ts;  for  the  intellectual  movement  to  pass  into  external 
events;  and  as  they  had  been  totally  separated,  their  meeting 
was  the  more  difficult,  the  sliock  iar  more  violent. 

How  can  we  now  be  surprised  with  another  character  of 
the  condition  of  the  human  mind  at  this  epoch,  I  mean  its 
prodigious  boldness?  Up  to  that  time  its  greatest  activity 
had  always  been  confined  by  certain  barriers^  the  mind  of 
man  had  always  existed  amidst  i'acts,  whereof  some  in- 
spirt^dtt  with  caution,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  checked  its 
movementSp  In  tbe  eighteenth  century^  I  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  say  what  external  facts  the  human  n;ind  respected,  or  w^hat 
external  facts  exercised  any  empire  over  it;  it  liated  or 
despised  the  entire  social  state.  It  concluded,  therefore,  that 
it  was  called  upon  to  reform  all  things;  it  came  to  consider 
itself  a  sort  of  creator;  institutions,  opinions,  manners,  society, 
and  man  him  self,  all  seemed  to  require  i-eform,  and  human 
reaaon  t barged  itself  with  the  enterprise*  What  audacity 
e<jual  to  thia  had  ever  before  been  imagined  by  iti 
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Such  wnH  t]if>  power  which,  in  the  courie  of  tb 
eiglitcM'nth  rciitury,  confrontiMl  what  still  remained  of  tin 
^ovfTiimoiit  of  Louifl  XIV.  You  penu^ive  that  it  wts  Ibp 
|K>H8ihl()  t(>  iiv(>i<l  tho,  occiirronco  of  a  shock  between  dun 
two  HO  iiiioqiial  iorcoM.  'J*lio  predominant  fact  of  the  ¥ 
revolution,  the  Htrujj^^le  betwocn  froo  inquiry  end  pan 
moimrc^Iiy,  wiw  now  nlno  to  hurst  forth  in  France.  No  daik 
t\w  (liilenmet^s  yfv.rv.  f^rf^at,  and  these  necessarilj  perpetuMl 
thi'msiilvcH  in  the  rctiults;  hut,  at  liottom,  the  general  coe" 
ditions  wore  Hiniikr,  and  the  deiinitivo  event  had  tiM  sm 
mninin^. 

I  do  not  pn>tend  to  oxhihit  the  inflnito  consequeneos  of 
thlH  Htru^fvU;.  The  time  for  eonduflinf(  this  couree  of  leetiM 
him  arrived;  I  niui^t  ehe(!k  in)rK«>lf.  I  nicrcily  denrep  befivB 
leaving  you,  to  call  your  attiuition  to  the  most  grave,  audi  Id 
my  opinion,  ilie  most  inntruetive  fact  which  was  revoked  tOM 
hy  tins  ^roat  stru^^le.  This  is  the  danger,  the  evili  lid 
the  inHurniountuhle  vice  of  ahnolute  {)ower,  whaterer  finra^ 
what('v<M*  nnnie  it  may  Ix^ar,  and  towards  whatever  eimit 
may  direct  itKclf.  You  have  H(u>n  that  the  government  of 
I^nilH  XIV.  perinlifd  by  almost  this  cause  only.  Well,  the 
powfT  which  HUceccMlcd  it,  the  human  mind,  die  true  aovo* 
rei^n  of  the  oi^htfM'uth  ctMitury,  suifered  the  same  falei  ia 
its  turn,  it  ])OHseHSfd  an  almost  absolute  |)oweri  it,  in  its  turn, 
platvd  an  (^xceHsive  confidence  in  itself.  Its  onward  im- 
pulse was  iMMiutiful,  p;oo(l,  most  useful;  and  were  it  neoct* 
sary  that  i  should  (express  a  deiinitivo  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  tho  eifj^htiu'ntli  cc^ntury  appears  to  mo  to  have  besB 
one  of  tlu*.  greatest  ii^^s  of  history,  that  which,  perhaps^  hsB 
done  the  p'f>atcHt  services  for  humanity,  tliat  wUeh  hss  ia 
tlut  jvrcatcst  degree  aided  its  progress,  and  rendered  thst 
pn)gresH  of  the  most  gc^m^nd  (character:  were  I  asked  to 
])ronoun(ro  uimn  it  us  a  public  administration,  I  should 
pronounce;  in  its  favour.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  dMt, 
at  this  c|K)ch,  ihf^  human  mind,  itosscsscd  of  absolnte 
power,  beeanift  corrupU;d  and  misled  by  it;  holding  esta- 
blished fiu!ts  and  former  ideas  in  an  illegitimate  diffdair 
and  aversion;  an  aversion  which  carried  it  into  error  aad 
tyranny.  Tin*,  slum*,  of  error  and  tyranny,  indeedy  wUch 
minglctl  itself  with  the  triumph  of  human  reason,  at  the  ead 
of  this  century,  a  |)ortiou  which  we  cannot  conceal  from 
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a,  'WAS  very  great,  and  which  we  must  proclaim  and  not 
S'  tlu3  portion  of  error  and  tyranny  waa  chielly  the  result 
oe  extrava£:ancc  into  which  the  mJnd  of  mun  had  been 
fym,  at  this  period,  by  the  extension  of  his  poller, 
t  is  the  duty,  and,  I  believe,  it  will  be  the  peculiar  merit 
our  times,  to  know  that  all  power,  whether  intellectual  or 
:»pora1,  whether  belongincf  to  governments  or  peoples,  to 
iloscpherg  or  TuiniBters,  whetlier  exercising  itself  in  one 
aae  or  id  another,  bears  within  itself  a  natural  vice,   a 
iBciple  of  weakness  and   of  abuse  whicb  ought  to  render 
limited.     Now  notJiiii";  but  the  general  freedom   of  all 
igbtd,  all  interests,  and  all  opinions,  the  free  manifestation 
iid  le^ai  coexistence  of  all  these  forces,  can  ever  restrain 
6icb  force  and  each  power  within  its  legitimate  limits,  pre- 
sent it  from  encroaching  on  the  rest,  and,  in  a  word,  cause 
iiie  real  and  generally  profitable  existence  of  free  inquiry. 
Herein  consists  for  us  the  grand  lesson  of  the  struggle  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  between  abso- 
lute temporal  power  and  absolute  spiritual  power, 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  term  whicb  1  pxoposed  to  myself. 
You  remember  that  my  object,  in  commencmg  this  course, 
was  to  present  you  with  a  general  picture  of  the  development 
of  European  civilization,  from  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire 
to  our  own  days.  I  have  traversed  this  career  very  rapidly, 
and  without  being  able  to  inform  you,  far  from  it,  of  all 
that  was  important,  or  to  bring  proofs  of  all  that  I  have  said. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  omit  much,  and  often  to  request 
you  to  believe  me  upon  my  word.  I  hope,  nevertheless,  that 
I  have  attained  my  aim,  which  was  to  mark  the  grand  crises 
in  the  development  of  modern  society.  Allow  me  yet  one 
word  more. 

I  endeavoured,  in  the  beginning,  to  define  civilization,  and 
to  describe  the  fact  which  bears  this  name.  Civilization 
seemed  to  me  to  consist  of  two  principal  facts:  the  develop- 
ment of  human  society,  and  that  of  man  himself;  on  the  one 
hand,  political  and  social  development;  on  the  other,  internal 
and  moral  development.  I  have  confined  myself  so  far  to 
the  history  of  society.  I  have  presented  civilization  only 
under  the  social  point  of  view;  and  have  said  nothing  of  th( 
development  of  man  himself.  I  have  not  endeavoured  t' 
unfold  to  you  the  history  of  opinions,  of  the  moral  progres 
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of  humanity.  I  propose,  when  we  meet  again,  to 
myself  especially  to  France,  to  study  with  you  the  histotj  of 
French  civilization,  to  study  it  in  detail,  and  under  Hi 
various  aspects.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  aoquainte^ 
not  only  with  the  history  of  society  in  France,  but  dn 
with  that  of  man:  to  be  present  with  you  at  the  progresBof 
institutions,  of  opinions,  and  of  intellectual  woik^  of  iB 
kinds;  and  to  arrive  thus  at  a  complete  understandiDg  cf  tin 
development  of  our  glorious  country,  in  its  entirety.  Li 
the  past  as  well  as  in  the  future,  our  country  may  well  kf 
claim  to  our  tenderest  affections. 


I 
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or 

CIVILIZATION   IN  FRANCE, 

Jprom  i^t  jpall  of  tfjr  ^Roman  lEtnpire. 


LECTUEE   THE  FIRST. 

F  Object  of  the  course^^Tn-o   motlLods  of  studjiiidf  in  detail  the  history  of 
Eujop^nn  ciTJlUftt^ou — lien  preferring  the  study  of  the  history 

of  the  civiliafttion  of  a  par  tjoantrr— Keasons  for  studying  that 

©f  Fraiioe — Of  the  eEseiitiaj  fucts  which  constitute  the  perfectiou  of 
civilization  —  Comparison  of  the  great  European  nations  under  tliis 
point  of  view — Of  civilization  in  England — Germany — Italy — Spain — 
France — French  civilization  is  the  most  complete,  and  offers  the  most 
faithful  representation  of  civilization  in  general — That  the  student  has 
other  things  to  bear  in  mind  besides  the  mere  study — Of  the  present 
prevailing  tendencies  in  the  intellectual  order  —  Of  the  prevailing 
tendencies  in  the  social  order — Two  problems  resulting  therefrom — 
Their  apparent  contradiction — Our  times  are  called  upon  to  solve  them 
— A  third  and  purely  moral  problem,  rendered  equally  important  by  the 
present  state  of  civilization — The  unjust  reproaches  of  which  it  is  the 
object — The  necessity  of  meeting  them — All  science,  in  the  present 
day,  exerts  a  social  influence — All  power  should  tend  to  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  society  in 
general. 

Many  of  you  will  call  to  mind  tlie  nature  and  aim  of 
a  course  of  lectures  which  were  brought  to  a  close  some 
months  since.  That  course  was  cursory  and  of  a  general 
nature.  I  then  attempted,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  to 
place  before  you  an  historical  view  of  European  civilization. 
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I  hastened,  as  it  were,  from  point  to  point,  confining  myidf 
strictly  to  general  facts  and  assertions,  at  the  risk  of  being 
sometimes  misunderstood  and  perhaps  discredited. 

Necessity,  as  you  know,  imposed  this  method  apon  ida;Im( 
in  spite  of  this  necessity  I  should  have  been  much  pained  bj 
the  inconveniences  which  arose  from  it,  had  I  not  foreseeaihil 
in  a  future  course  I  should  be  enabled  to  remedj  it$  ui 
had  I  not  proposed  to  myself^  at  the  time,  to  completBi  it 
some  future  period,  the  outline  which  I  then  traced^  and  of 
leading  you  to  the  general  results  which  I  placedjbeCbn 
you,  by  the  same  path  which  I  myself  had  foUowedy  an 
attentive  and  complete  study  of  the  facts.  Such  is  the  end 
at  which  I  now  aim. 

Two  methods  offer  themselves  as  tending  to  the 
of  the  proposed  end.  I  might  either  recommence  the 
of  last  summer,  and  review  the  general  history  of  Enropeaa 
civilization  in  its  whole  extent,  by  giving  in  detail  thatwhidi 
it  was  impossible  to  give  in  mass,  and  by  again  passing 
over  with  more  leisurely  steps  that  ground  which  before  was 
gone  over  in  almost  breathless  haste.  Or  I  might  study  the 
history  of  civilization  in  a  single  great  country,  in  one  of  the 
principal  European  nations  in  which  it  has  been  deTokpedi 
and  thus,  by  confining  the  field  of  my  researcheSi  be  the 
better  enabled  thoroughly  to  explore  it. 

The  first  method  seemed  to  offer  serious  inconveaiaieeB. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  any 
unity  in  a  history  with  so  extensive  a  range,  and  whidi,  at 
the  same  time  should  be  perfect  in  all  its  details.  We  dis- 
covered last  summer,  that  there  was  a  true  unity  numing 
through  European  civilization;  but  this  unity  is  onlj  yinUe 
in  general  actions  and  grand  results.  We  must  ascend  the 
highest  mountain  before  the  petty  inequalities  and  diyer- 
sities  of  the  surface  will  become  invisible,  and  before  we  can 
discover  the  general  aspect,  and  the  true  and  essential  natnxe 
of  the  entire  country.  When  we  quit  general  facts  and  wish 
to  look  into  particulars,  the  unity  vanishes,  the  diveraitiei 
again  appear,  and  in  tiie  variety  of  occurrences  one  losas 
sight  of  both  causes  and  effects;  so  that  to  give  a  4ftaihwi 
history,  and  still  to  preserve  some  harmony,  it  is  abaolately 
necessary  to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry. 


There  is  alno  another  gretit  objection  to  tliis  metlioJ,  iti 
Imm^n&c  extent  and  diversity  of  knowledgti  which  it 
eiuppoaeB  und  requin^ri  both  in  tJifJ  speakiir  and  hi» 
"'  ince«  ThoHewho  wish  to  traco  witli  moderate  ac^iaraoy 
VurtQ  of  Kiu'opt^n  civiU/atioti  bIiouM  have  a  uuflici<^ntly 
ttti  w'^umntauiie,  not  only  with  tha  evi^iite  which  have 
anuing  (.'Och  pt^pi«,  with  Lh«if  hiKt<jry,  but  Ukewitj© 
thrir  iungtJd^f!,  iit^nalurfl,  und  phih^spphy,  in  ^lun% 
ftll  phuAi^H  of  thrir  t^m-^r;  u  work  which  \-a  cvidiiritly 
«t  inipoHnihlu,  and  certainly  no  in  the  tiiue  wliidi  W€ 
1  flprnd  »poti  it. 
It  flpi)car»  to  me,  that  hy  studying  tlie  history  of  cU'ili- 
fttion  in  Qn<3  f^n^at  Kuit>pi?an  nation,  I  Bhall  aiTive  more 
itickly  at  tlic  de^in^d  rt.*Ault,  The  unity  of  the  narrative  will 
indeed,  be  compatible  with  dettul?^;  tiiere  iri  in  every 
ry  a  certain  national  hannony,  which  h  the  result  of  Ihe 
Ftitt  unity  of  manneiiii,  kws^  lunguage,  and  even  Us  and  tljtfi 
rmoay  it*  imprinted  in  die  civiliKution*  Wc  may  paea  from 
to  fttCt  without  lodLDg  i^ight  of  the  whole  picture.  And 
f,  tliough  I  will  not  say  tliat  it  can  tiasily  he  done,  it  iayet 
ItdMo  eonibiuo  the  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  work, 
I  h*ive  thc'j^oCorc  decided  u|>on  this  second  method^  upoji 
that  of  abandoning  the  general  history  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, in  all  the  nations  which  have  contributed  thereto,  and 
confining  myself  to  the  civilization  of  one  country,  which, 
tf  we  note  the  differences  between  it  and  other  countries, 
may  become,  for  our  purpose,  an  image  of  the  whole  destiny 
of  Enrope. 

The  choice  of  method  being  once  made,  that  of  a  nation 
easily  follows;  I  have  taken  the  history  and  civilization  of 
France.  I  shall  certainly  not  deny  having  experienced  a 
iensation  of  pleasure  while  making  this  choice.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  emotions  of  patriotism  are  legitimate,  pro- 
Tided  they  be  sanctioned  by  truth  and  reason.  Some  there 
•re,  in  the  present  day,  who  seem  to  fear  that  patriotism 
fuffers  much  from  the  enlargement  of  ideas  and  sentiments, 
arising  from  the  actual  state  of  European  civilization;  they 
predict  that  it  will  become  enervated,  and  lose  itself  in  cos- 
mopolitism. I  cannot  share  such  fears.  In  the  present  day, 
it  will  be  with  patriotism  as  with  all  human  actions,  feelings, 
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and  opinions.     It  iH  condemned,    I  admit, 

undergo  the  tent  of  publicity,  of  inquiry  and  cii 

IS  (!ond(!mned  no  longer  to  remain  a  mere  pnjadioe^  MhyV 

a  blind  and  exclusive  passion;  it  must  give  areaaon  ibrML 


It  will  be  oppressed  by  this  necesrity  no  morB  IImb  iifr 
natural  and  legitimate  feelings  arc;  on  the  eontTHj,  Him 
become  refined  and  elevated.  These  are  the  testa  to  idifak 
it  muMt  submit,  and  it  will  soar  above  them.  lenwl^ 
say,  if  any  other  history  in  Europe  had  i^ppearad  «• 
greater,  more  instructive,  or  better  suited  to  lepfcueal 
general  cxiurse  of  civilization  than  that  of  Franee,  I 
have  chosen  it.  l)ut  I  have  reasons  for  selectiiig 
indepf;ndently  of  the  sf>ecial  interest  which  its  histoiT 
us,  France  has  long  since  been  proclaimed  by  all  EiuUm 
the  most  civilized  of  its  nations.  Whenever  the  opfnion  of  tts 
struggle  has  not  lK;eii  Ix'tween  the  national  all-lorOy  whsfrMS 
seeks  the  true  and  disinterested  opinion  of  people  fai-lle 
ideas  and  actions  wherein  it  manifests  itself  indtosriy, 
without  taking  the  form  of  a  cx)ntrover8y,  we  fladdMI 
France  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  country  in  whldi  dfM- 
zution  has  a[)pf;arcd  in  its  most  complete  form,  wliere  k  hM 
b<;en  most  communicative,  and  where  it  has  most  foffdUj 
struck  the  KuroiMiun  imagination. 

And  we  must  not  suppose,  that  the  superiorly  of  tUi 
a)untry  is  solely  attributable  to  the  amenity  of 
relations,  to  the  gentleness  of  our  manners,  or  to  ttmt 
and  animated  life,  which  p<;oph*.  so  often  come  to 
us.  Thrre  can  lie  no  doubt  that  it  partly  arises  from 
attributTis;  but  the  fact  of  which  I  sfK>ak  has  mora 
and  universal  causes:  it  is  not  a  fashion,  as  might  lukTO  besn 
supposf^d  when  the  ()Uf*stion  was  concerning  the  civiliatfon  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  neither  is  it  a  popular  ebuUitloo,  m 
a  view  of  our  own  times  would  leail  us  to  suppose.  The  pvs* 
ference  which  the  disinterested  opinion  of  Kurope  acoom  ts 
French  civilization  is  philosophically  just;  it  is  the  result  of 
an  instinctive  judgment,  doubtless  in  some  measure  confoseiv 
but  well  bus(;d,  ui>on  the  essential  elements  and  geosnl 
nature  of  eivilizution. 

You  will  call  to  mind  the  definition  of  civilixatiOB  I  at- 
tempted to  give  in  the  commencement  of  the  fonner  ooorss 
of  lectures.     I  there  sought  to  discover  what  ideas  atCaeh 
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tlves  to  tliis  word  in  the  common  sense  of  men.  It 
■ed  to  ma,  on  a  i-efei-euce  to  general  opinion,  that 
ition  essentially  consists  of  two  principles;  the  im- 
oent  of  the  exterior  und  general  condition  of  man,  and 
f  Lis  inward  and  personal  nature;  in  a  woi-xi,  in  the 
rement  both  of  society  and  of  bninanity* 
L  it  is  not  these  two  principles  of  themselves,  which 
lUte  civilisation;  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  their  intimate 
pid  union,  simultaneousness,  and  reciprocal  action,  are 
tely  necessaiy.  1  showed  that  if  they  do  not  al- 
irrive  conjointly — that  if,  at  one  timcj  the  improvement 
iety,  and  at  another,  that  of  individnal  man,  progresses 
quickly  or  extends  further,  they  are  not  die  less  neces- 
le  one  to  the  other;  they  excite  eacli  other,  and  sooner 
BT  will  amalgamate*  When  one  progresses  for  any 
of  time  without  the  other,  and  when  their  union  is 
iterrupted,  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  of  a  painful  hiatus 
icompleteness,  seizes  the  spectators.  If  an  important 
itnprovement,  a  great  progress  an  material  well  being  is 
jsted  among  a  peoi>le  without  being  accompanied  ty 
ctual  improvement,  or  nn  analogous  progi'ession  in 
the  social  improvement  seems  precarious,  inexplicable, 
[most  unjust.  One  asks  what  general  ideas  have  pro- 
and  justified  it,  or  to  what  principles  it  attaches  itself, 
ishes  to  assure  oneself  that  it  will  not  be  limited  to  par- 
•  generations,  to  a  single  country;  but  that  it  will  spread 
DHununicate  itself,  and  that  it  will  fill  every  nation, 
how  can  social  improvement  spread  and  communicate 
but  by  ideas,  upon  the  wings  of  doctrines?  Ideas  alone 
at  distance,  pass  over  oceans,  and  everywhere  make 
elves  received  and  comprehended.  Besides,  such  is  the 
nature  of  humanity,  that  it  cannot  see  a  great  improve- 
in  material  strength,  without  aspiring  to  the  moral 
th  which  should  be  joined  with  it  and  direct  it;  some- 
subordinate  remains  imprinted  on  social  improvement, 
g  as  it  bears  no  fruit  but  mere  physical  prosperity,  as 
us  it  does  not  raise  the  mind  of  man  to  the  level  of  his 
ion. 

on  the  other  hand,  if  any  great  intellectual  improve- 
appears,  unaccompanied  by  a  social  progress,  one  feels. 
J  and  surprised.     It  seems  as  if  we  saw  a  beautiful 
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devoid  of  fruit,  or  a  sun  bringing  with  it  neither  heat  nor  fer- 
tility. One  feels  a  kind  of  disdain  for  ideas  thus  barrea  nd 
not  seizing  upon  the  external  world.  And  not  only  do  vb 
feel  a  disdain  for  tliem,  but  in  the  end  we  doubt  their  nma^ 
able  legitimacy  and  truth;  one  is  tempted  to  beheve  tbem 
chimerical,  when  they  show  themselves  powerless  and  inea- 
pable  of  governing  human  condition.  **  So  powerfully  is  an 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  his  business  upon  earth  is  to 
transform  the  ideal  into  the  actual,  to  reform  and  r^gdils 
the  world  which  he  inhabits  according  to  the  tnrtk  ke 
conceives;  so  closely  are  the  two  great  elements  of  dvilia- 
tion,  social  and  intellectual  development,  bound  to  one  anottv; 
so  true  is  it  that  its  perfection  consists,  not  only  in  tiMk 
union,  but  in  their  simultaneousness,  and  in  the  extend 
facility,  and  rapidity  with  which  they  mutually  evdke  and 
produce  themselves. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  r^ard  from  this  point  of  viflw 
the  several  nations  of  Europe:  let  us  investigate  the  partieii- 
lar  characteristics  of  the  civilization  in  each  particofiur  embi 
and  inquire  how  far  these  characteristics  coincide  with  thU 
essential,  fundamental,  and  sublime  fact  which  now  coostitBtal 
for  us  the  perfection  of  civilization.  We  shall  thus  diicofv 
which  of  the  various  kinds  of  European  civilization  is  Ae 
most  complete,  and  the  most  conformable  to  the  general  type 
of  civilization,  and,  consequently,  which  possesses  the  best  rq^ 
to  our  attention,  and  best  represents  the  history  of  Europe. 

I  begin  with  England.  English  civilization  has  been  es- 
pecially directed  towards  social  perfection;  towards  Ae 
amelioration  of  the  external  and  public  condition  of  oMi; 
towards  the  amelioration,  not  only  of  their  material  but  also  of 
their  moral  condition;  towards  the  introduction  of  aoii 
justice,  more  prosperity  into  society;  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  right  as  well  as  of  happiness. 

Nevertheless,  all  things  considered,  in  England  the  develop- 
ment of  society  has  been  more  extensive  and  more  gUnioos 
than  that  of  humanity;  social  interests  and  social  facts  hsve^ 
in  England,  maintained  a  more  conspicuous  place^  and  have 
exercised  more  power  than  general  ideas:  the  nation  seeas 
greater  than  the  individual.  This  is  so  true,  that  even  Aa 
philosophers  of  England,  men  who  seem  devoted  by  their  pn>- 
i'ession  to  the  development  of  pure  inteUigence— as  Bakooa^ 
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^  and  the  Scotch  philosophers — belong  to  what  one  mny 
the  practical  school  of  philosophy;  they  concern  them- 
es, above  all  tilings,  with  direct  and  positive  resiult^;  they 
;  themselves  neither  to  the  Jlighta  of  the  imagination,  nor 
le  deductions  of  logict  theirs  is  the  genius  of  common 
^  I  turn  to  the  periods  of  England's  greatest  intellectual 
ity,  the  periods  when  ideas  and  mental  movements  oecu- 

the  most  conspicuous  place  in  her  history:  I  tnke  the 
kal  and  religious  cri&is  of  the  sixteenth  and  sevent^^enth 
tirieSi  Ko  man  i&  ignorant  of  the  mighty  movement  which 
going  on  at  that  time  in  England.  Can  any  one,  however, 
me  oi"  any  great  philosophical  systeiiij  of  any  great  generij 
rines  since  become  law  in  Europe,  which  were  born  of 
movement?  It  has  had  immense  and  adinirable  results; 
L9  established  rights,  manners;  it  has  not  only  powerfully 
euced  Bociol  relations,  it  has  influenced  the  souIh  of  men; 
A  TDade  eeets  and  enthusiasts,  but  it  has  hardly  exidted 
xtended  —  at  all  events,  directly  —  the  horizon  of  the 
an  mind;  it  has  not  ignited  one  of  those  great  iniel- 
lal  torches  which  illuminate  an  entire  epoch.  Perhaps 
o  country  have  religious  creeds  possessedj  nor  at  the 
ent  day  do  they  possess  more  power  than  in  England  5 
they  are,  above  all  things,  practical;  they  exert  p,  great 
ence  over  the  conduct,  happiness,  and  sentiments  of 
ridnals;  but  they  have  few  general  and  mental  results, 
Its  which  address  themselves  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
.  Under  whatever  point  of  view  you  regard  this  civiliza- 
,  you  will  discover  this  essentially  practical  and  social 
•acter.  I  might  investigate  this  development  in  a  more 
nded  degree;  I  might  review  every  class  of  English 
3ty,  and  I  should  everywhere  be  struck  with  the  same 
In  literature,  for  instance,  practical  merit  still  pre- 
inates.  There  is  no  one  who  will  say  that  the  English 
skilful  at  composing  a  book,  the  artistical  and  rational 
i^ement  of  the  whole,  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  in 
mting,  so  as  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with 

perfection  of  art  and  form,  which,  above  all  things,  gra- 
8  the  understanding.  This  purely  intellectual  aim  in 
ks  of  genius  is  the  weak  point  of  English  writers,  whilst 
r  excel  in  the  power  of  persuasion  by  the  lucidity  of  their 
>sition9,  by  frequently  returning  to  the  same  ideas,  by  the 
t2 
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evidence  of  good  sense,  in  short,  hj  all  the  ways  of  leading  to 
practical  effects. 

The  same  character  is  seen,  even  in  the  Engliah  lOTjpMp 
It  is  not  a  language  rationally,  uniformly,  and  syatemHioilf 
constructed;  it  borrows  words  on  ail  sides,  from  the-moit 
various  sources,  without  troubling  itself  about  mamtaiiM 
any  symmetry  or  harmony.  Its  essential  want  is  thmt  kgiai 
beauty  which  is  seen  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langfiagw:  it 
has  an  appearance  of  coarseness  and  incoherence.  Bvtk 
is  rich,  flexible,  fitted  for  general  adaptation,  and  ci^aUa  <i 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  man  in  the  external  course  «f  liii, 
Everywhere  the  principle  of  utility  and  application  dominilM 
in  England,  and  constitutes  at  once  the  physiognomj  and  da 
force  of  its  civilization. 

From  England  I  shall  pass  to  Grermany.  The  deiehf 
ment  of  civilization  has  here  been  slow  and  tatdj;  A 
brutality  of  German  manners  has  been  proverbial  thro^gie 
out  Europe  for  centuries.  Still  when,  under  this  apptmt 
grossness,  one  seeks  the  comparative  progress  of  the  two 
fundamental  elements  of  civilization,  we  find  that,  in  Grermu^, 
intellectual  development  has  always  surpassed  and  left  bdmid 
social  development,  that  the  human  spirit  has  there  pnMpsnd 
much  more  than  the  human  condition. 

Compare  the  intellectual  state  of  the  G-erman  refonnflnat 
the  sixteenth  century — Luther,  Melancthon,  Bncer,  and  wmj 
others — compare,  I  say,  the  development  of  mind  wfaish  ii 
shown  in  their  works  with  the  contemporaneous  mannas  of 
the  country.  What  a  disparity!  In  the  seventeenth 
place  the  ideas  of  Leibnitz,  the  studies  of  his  disciplei^ 
the  German  universities,  by  the  side  of  the  manners  i 
prevailed,  not  only  among  the  people,  but  also  amoos  the 
superior  classes;  read,  on  one  side,  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers,  and,  on  the  other,  the  memoirs  which  psnt 
the  court  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  or  Bavaria.  Whst 
a  contrast!  When  wc  arrive  at  our  own  timea^  this  eonliart 
is  yet  more  striking.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  the  pwsat 
day,  that  beyond  the  Ehine,  ideas  and  facts,  the  intellectnl 
and  the  real  orders,  are  almost  entirely  separated,  l^o 
one  is  ignorant  of  what  has  been  the  activity  of  spirit  ia 
Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years;  in  all  classes,  in  philoaoiAyi 
liistory,  general  literature,  or  poetry,  it  has  advanced  very  fiir. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  has  not  always  followed  the  best  path; 
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nay  contest  part  of  the  results  at  which  it  has  arrived; 
joccerning  its  energy  and  extensive  development  it  is 
seible  to  dispute.  But  assuredly  the  social  atiite  and 
c  condition  have  not  advariced  &t  the  same  pace.  "Without 
t,  there  also  progress  and  amelioration  have  been  made; 
t  is  impossible  to  draw  u  comparison  between  the  two 
Thu?,  the  peculiar  character  of  all  works  in  Germany, 
letryj  philosophy,  or  history,  is  a  non -acquaintance  with 
xternal  world,  the  absence  of  the  feeling  of  reality.  One 
nves,  in  reading  them^  that  life  and  facts  have  exercised 
tittle  influence  upon  the  authors,  that  they  have  not  pre* 
)ied  their  imagination;  they  have  lived  retired  within 
selves,  by  turns  enthusiasts  or  logicians*  Just  as  the 
ical  genius  everywhere  aUows  itself  in  England,  so  the 
intellectual  activity  is  the  dominant  feature  of  German 
nation* 

Italy  we  shall  find  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
icters.  Italian  civilization  lias  been  neither  esaentially 
ical  as  that  of  England,  nor  almost  exclusively  speculative 
at  of  Germany;  in  Italy*  neither  great  development  of 
idu&l  intelligence,  nor  social  skill  and  ability  have  been 
ing;  the  Italians  have  flourished  and  excelled  at  one  and 
ame  time  in  the  pure  sciences,  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
3II  as  in  practical  affairs  and  life.  For  some  time,  it  is 
Italy  seems  to  have  stopped  in  both  of  these  progres- 
;  society  and  the  human  mind  seem  enervated  and 
ysed;  but  one  feels,  upon  looking  closely,  that  this  is  not 
jffect  of  an  inward  and  national  incapacity;  it  is  from 
>ut  that  Italy  is  weighed  down  and  impeded;  she  re- 
les  a  beautiful  flower  that  wishes  to  blossom,  but  is  com^ 
ed  in  every  part  by  a  cold  and  rude  hand.  Neither 
iectual  nor  political  capacity  has  perished  in  Italy;  it 
3  that  which  it  has  always  wanted,  and  which  is  every- 
e  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  civilization, — ^it  wants 
,  the  faith  in  truth.  I  wish  to  make  myself  correctly 
rstood,  and  not  to  have  attributed  to  my  words  a  different 
1  from  that  which  I  intend  to  convey.  I  mean  here, 
ith,  that  confidence  in  truth,  which  not  only  causes  it  to 
)ld  as  truth,  and  which  satisfies  the  mind,  but  which  gives 
a  confidence  in  right  to  reign  over  the  world,  to 
m  facts,  and  in  its  power  to  succeed.  It  is  by  this 
\g  that,  once  having  possession  of  truth,  man  feels 
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upon  to  introduce  it  into  external  fiicts,  to  refionn  tfa«i 
and  to  regulate  them  according  to  reason.  Wdl^itkttk 
which  is  almost  universally  wanted  in  Italy;  ahe  has  h&m 
fertile  in  great  minds,  and  in  universal  ideas;  ahe  has  keei 
thronged  with  men  of  rare  practical  ability,  versed  ia  As 
knowledge  of  all  conditions  of  external  life,  and  in  the  art  of 
conducting  and  managing  society;  but  these  two  cUnes  of 
men  and  facts  have  remained  strangers  to  each  other.  Ihl 
men  of  universal  ideas,  the  speculative  spirits,  have  nol  b^ 
lieved  in  the  duty,  perhaps  not  even  in  the  righti  of  inflMB^ 
iug  society;  although  confident  in  the  truth  of  their  princ^lM^ 
they  have  doubted  their  power.  Men  of  action,  on  the  odMr 
hand,  the  masters  of  society,  have  held  small  acooimt  of 
universal  ideas;  they  have  scarcely  ever  felt  a  deoiie  ti 
regulate,  according  to  fixed  principles,  the  facts  which  MM 
under  their  dominion.  Both  have  acted  48  if  it  was  deainUs 
merely  to  know  the  trutli,  but  as  if  it  had  no  further  inflnence^ 
and  demanded  nothing  more.  It  is  this,  alike  in  the  fifteortk 
century  and  in  later  times,  that  has  been  the  weak  aids  of 
civilization  in  Italy;  it  is  this  which  has  struck  with  a  kial 
of  barrenness  both  its  speculative  genius  and  its  pnclied 
ability;  bore  the  two  powers  have  not  lived  in  redproealooih 
fidence,  in  correspondence,  in  continual  action  and  reackkxD. 

There  is  another  gi*eat  country  of  which,  indeed,  I  spetk 
more  out  of  consideration  and  respect  for  a  noble  and  mbipff 
nation,  than  from  necessity;  I  mean  Spain.  Neither  gmft 
minds  nor  great  events  have  been  wanting  in  Spain;  nnfa^ 
standing  and  human  society  have  at  times  appeared  thore  it 
all  their  glory;  but  these  are  isolated  facts,  cast  here  and  then 
throughout  Spanish  history,  like  palm-trees  on  a  deaert.  Ihe 
fundamental  character  of  civilization,  its  continued  and  imir 
versal  progress,  seems  denied  in  Spain,  as  much  to  the  hanaa 
inind  as  to  society.  There  has  be^  either  solemn  immobility, 
or  fruitless  revolutions.  Seek  one  great  idea,  or  social 
amelioration,  one  philosophical  system  or  fertile  inatitntkm, 
which  Spain  has  given  to  Europe;  there  arc  none  soch:  this 
nation  has  remained  isolated  in  Europe;  it  has  received  m 
little  from  it  as  it  has  contributed  to  it.  I  should  have  re- 
proached myself,  had  I  wholly  omitted  its  name;  but  its 
civilization  is  of  small  importance  in  the  history  of  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe. 

You  see  that  the  fundamental  principle,  the  sublime  factcf 
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al  civilisation,  the  intimate  fln<l  rapid  union,  and  the 
nonious  development  of  ideas  and  fiicts,  in  ihe  intel- 
aai  and  rcial  orders,  itas  been  produced  in  ndther  of  the 
It  oouutries  at  which  wc  havL^  glanced*  Hornet  hiof!;  is 
BttentioUy  wanting  in  all  of  them  to  complete  civihisalion; 
petlher  of  them  otlers  us  the  complete  iin:igc,  the  pure  tyiw  oi* 
Ibil^tioii  in  all  its  eonditlons,  tuul  with  all  its  gi'eat  eliaruc- 
Oistiea. 

Id  France  it  is  different  In  France,  the  inteUeeiual  uud 
piemi  development  have  never  failed  eaeh  otiier.  Hero 
(Miety  and  man  have  always  progressed  and  improve*!,  1 
rTD  not  sa,y  abreast  and  equallyj  but  within  a  short  distance 
if  each  other*  By  the  side  of  great  events,  revolutions,  and 
imblic  ajneli  oration  a,  we  always  find  in  this  country  nnivei'sal 
deas  and  eorrc^ponding  doctrines.  Nothing  jiai^  paHNcd  in 
be  real  world,  but^he  under  .standing  has  immedi^itdy  Bcized 
tf  and  thence  derived  new  riches;  nothing  witJiin  th(.^  do- 
Ikinion  of  nnderataurling,  wliich  has  not  had  in  the  real  worlds 
md  tliat  almost  always  immediately,  its  echo  and  ithuU- 
iodeed,  as  a  ]a^ener:U  thing,  in  Finance,  iiJeas  iiavo  pi*eeeded 
md  impeded  the  progress  of  the  oocial  orderj  they  have  been 
prepared  in  doctrines,  before  being  lu^compUshed  in  tfdngrtj 
md  in  die  mtuch  of  civilisation  mind  haji  always  taken  the 
ead.  This  two-fold  character  of  intellectual  activity  and 
practical  ability,  of  meditation  and  application,  is  shown  in  all 
he  great  events  of  French  history,  and  in  all  the  great  classes 
>f  French  society,  and  gives  them  an  aspect  which  we  do  not 
Ind  elsewhere. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  example, 
Mirst  forth  the  great  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
be  Conmions,  a  great  step  in  social  condition;  at  the  same 
ime  was  manifested  a  vivid  aspiration  after  freedom  of 
hought.  Abailard  was  contemporary  with  the  citizens  of  Laon 
md  Vezelay.  The  first  great  struggle  of  free-thought  against 
ibfdiute  power  in  the  intellectual  order,  is  contemporaneous 
rith  the  struggle  of  the  citizens  for  public  liberty.  These 
wo  movements,  it  is  true,  were  apparently  foreign  to  each 
^ther;  the  philosophers  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  insurgent 
itizens,  whom  they  treated  as  barbarians;  and  the  citizens,  in 
heir  turn,  when  they  heard  them  spoken  of,  regarded  tfa 
philosophers  as  heretics.  But  the  double  progress  is  not  til 
ess  simultaneous. 
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Quit  the  twelfth  century;  take  one  of  the 
which  have  played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  hislBn 
of  mind  in  France,  the  University  of  Paris.  Noont^iji 
ignorant  of  what  have  been  its  scientific  labours,  dating  btm 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  was  the  first  estabUshment  of  An 
kind  in  Europe.  There  was  no  other  in  the  same  age  wkJA 
had  so  important  and  active  a  political  existence.  The  Uiih 
versity  of  Paris  is  associated  with  the  policy  of  kungSi  aM( 
with  all  the  struggles  of  the  French  clergy  against  theeMrt 
of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  clergy  against  the  temporal  powtf] 
ideas  developed  themselves,  and  doctrines  were  estaUiahelia 
its  bosom;  and  it  strove  almost  immediately  to  profiagrts 
them  in  the  external  world.  It  was  the  principkfl  ojf  tin 
University  of  Paris  which  served  as  the  standard  of  tin 
reformers  at  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle;  which  ivot 
the  origin  of,  and  sustained  the  Pragmatic  Sanotiioa  aC 
Charles  VU. 

Intellectual  activity  and  positive  influence  have  fot  ottr 
turies  been  inseparable  in  this  great  schooL  Let  us  paai  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  glance  at  the  history  of  lk^ 
Reformation  in  France;  it  has  here  a  distinguishing  chsno- 
ter;  it  was  more  learned,  or,  at  least,  as  learned  as  elaevhv^ 
and  more  moderate  and  reasonable.  The  principal  Btrnggb 
of  erudition  and  doctrine  against  the  Catholic  church  nif 
sustained  by  the  French  Reformers;  it  was  either  in  Kcaace 
or  Holland,  and  always  in  French,  that  so  many  philosophicilt 
historical,  and  polemical  works  were  written  in  thia  cane; 
it  is  certain,  that  at  this  epoch,  neither  in  Grermany  nor  ia 
England,  was  there  so  much  spirit  and  learning  emphqfed; 
the  French  Reformation,  too,  was  a  stranger  to  the 
of  the  German  anabaptists  and  the  English  sectarians;  it 
seldom  it  was  wanting  in  practical  prudence,  and  jet  OM 
cannot  doubt  the  energy  and  sincerity  of  its  creed,  ainoe  6r 
so  long  a  period  it  withstood  the  most  severe  reverses. 

In  modern  times,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceoftll* 
ries,  the  intimate  and  rapid  union  of  ideas  with  factfl^  and 
the  development  both  of  society  and  of  man  as  an  indiTidnali 
are  so  evident,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon  them. 

AVe  see,  then,  four  or  five  great  epochs,  and  four  or.  five 
grand  events,  in  which  the  particular  character  of  French 
civilization  is  shown.     Let  us  take  the  various  classes  of  oor 
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;  ht  US  regard  their  manners  and  physiognomyj  imd  we 
^^Jl  be  stvuck  with  the  satne  fact*  The  clergy  of  France  a 9 
both  learned  and  active,  it  is  connected  with  all  intellectual 
frorks  and  all  worldly  aifairs  us  reaaoner,  scholar,  adminis- 
trator; it  is,  as  it  were^  neither  exclusively  devoted  to 
Velig^ion,  science j  nor  politics,  but  is  constantly  occupied  in 
Jftomhining  and  conciliating  them  all.     The  French  philoao- 

{h«r3  aJao  present  a  rare  mixture  of  speculation  and  practical 
nowledge;  they  meditate  profoundly  and  boldly;  they  seek 
Mie  pure  truth,  without  any  view  to  its  application;  but  they 
ilways  keep  up  a  sympathy  with  the  external  world,  and 
%ith  the  facte  in  the  midst  of  winch  they  hvc;  they  elevate 
Mtemselvee  to  the  greatest  height>  but  without  ever  losing 
llight  of  the  earth,  Montaigne,  DeacarteSj  Pascal j  Bayle, 
^iihnost  all  the  great  French  philosophers,  are  neither  pure 
logioiaDs  nor  enthusiasts.  Last  summer,  in  this  place,  you 
heard  their  eloquent  interpreter^  characterize  the  genius  of 
'Descartes^  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  science  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  '*  Cleai',  firm,  reaolved,  and  daring,  he 
thought  in  his  study  with  the  same  intrepidity  with  which  he 
fought  under  the  wal3s  of  Prague;"  having  an  inclination 
alike  for  the  movement  of  life  antl  for  tlie  activity  of  thought. 
Our  philosophers  have  not  all  of  them  possessed  the  same 
genius,  nor  experienced  the  same  adventurous  destiny  as 
Descartes;  but  almost  all  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
0Otight  truth,  have  comprehended  the  world.  They  were 
aUke  capable  of  observing  and  of  meditating. 

Finally,  in  the  history  of  France,  what  is  the  particular 
tfait  which  characterizes  the  only  class  of  men  who  have  there 
tikien  a  truly  public  part,  the  only  men  who  have  attempted 
to  thoroughly  bring  the  country  within  its  administration,  and 
to  give  a  legal  government  to  the  nation,  the  French  magis- 
tracy and  the  bar,  the  parliaments  and  all  that  surrounds 
them?  Is  it  not  essentially  this  mixture  of  learning  and 
practical  wisdom,  this  respect  for  ideas  and  facts,  for  science 
and  its  a"pplication?  Wherever  pure  knowledge  is  exercised, 
iii  erudition,  philosophy,  literature,  or  history,  everywhere  you 
encounter  the  parliaments  and  the  French  bar;  they  take  part, 
at  the  same  time,  in  all  affairs,  both  public  and  private;  and  they 
bave  had  a  hand  in  all  the  real  and  positive  interests  of  soci 
^  M.  Villemain. 
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From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  Fraaoe*  ire  ibl 
discover  this  two-fold  character.  The  two  eftnential  priip 
ciples  of  civilization  are  there  developed  in  a  strict  ooneh 
pondence.  There  man  has  never  been  wanting  in  imliiiiwl 
greatness;  nor  has  his  individual  greatness  been  devoid^ 
public  importance  and  utility.  Mu(£  has  been  aaid^  iiiij[MiiMh 
latterly,  of  good  sense  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  IVam 
genius.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  not  a  purely  practical  gool 
sense,  merely  calculated  to  succeed  in  its  enterpziaes;  it  it  aa 
elevated  and  philosophical  good  sense^  which  penelntai  l9 
the  roots  of  ideas,  and  comprehends  and  judges  them  in  d 
their  bearings,  while  at  the  same  time  it  attends  to  ertarnri 
facts.  This  good  sense  is  reason;  the  French  xoind  is  at  die 
same  time  reasoning  and  reasonable. 

To  France,  then,  must  be  ascribed  this  honour^  that  Imt 
civilization  has  reproduced  more  faithfully  than  any  oltar 
the  general  type  and  fundamental  idea  of  civilizatioiL  It  il 
the  most  complete,  the  most  veritable,  and,  so  to  speakt  Ae 
most  civilized  of  civilizations.  This  it  is  has  given  lier  Ae 
first  rank  in  the  disinterested  opinion  of  Europe.  FtUM 
has  proved  herself  at  once  intelligent  and  pow^ol,  zidi  ii 
ideas,  and  in  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  those  ideasL  fib 
has  addressed  herself  at  once  to  the  intellect  of  the  natioBib 
and  to  their  desire  for  social  amelioration;  she  has  aroused  at 
once  imagination  and  ambition;  she  has  manifested  a  capaMKtf 
of  discovering  the  truth,  and  of  making  it  prevaiL  Bj  tUs 
double  title,  she  has  rendered  herself  popular,  fior  this  is  the 
double  want  of  humanity. 

We  are,  then,  fully  entitled  to  regard  civilisation  in  Eraaee 
as  having  the  first  claim  on  our  attention,  as  being  the  iBMt 
important  in  itself,  the  most  fruitful  of  consequmoes.  Ii 
studying  it,  we  must  earnestly  regard  it  under  the  doable 
aspect  I  have  indicated,  of  social  development  and  of  in^ 
teUectual  development;  we  must  closely  watch  the  promH 
of  ideas,  of  mind,  of  the  interior  individual  man,  and  ot  Ue 
exterior  and  general  condition.  Considering  it  upon  this 
principle,  there  is  not  in  the  general  history  of  Europe  any 
great  event,  any  great  question  which  we  shall  not  meet  with 
in  our  own.  We  shall  thus  attain  the  historical  and  "^f**^ 
object  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves;  we  shall  be  ccMistantIf 
present  at  the  spectacle  of  European  civilization,  without 
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eing  ourselves  lost  in  tlie  number  and  variety  of  the  eceue& 
■lid  actors, 

i  But  we  have  before  us,  as  I  conceive,  something  more,  and 
komething  more  important  than  a  epectacie,  or  even  than 
Itudy;  ualess  I  am  altogetlier  mietoliien,  we  seek  something 
iMyotid  mere  iuiormatioa.  The  course  of  civilization,  and  in 
jfarticular  that  of  the  civilization  of  France,  has  raised  a 
great  problem,  a  problem  peculiar  to  our  own  time,  in  which 
ill  futurity  is  interested,  not  only  our  own  future  but  that  of 
Itamauity  at  large,  and  which  we,  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, ar^  perhaps,  especially  called  upon  to  solve. 

What  is  the  spirit  which  uovv  prevails  in  the  iatcUectual 
world,  which  presides  over  the  search  after  truths  in  what- 
ever direciiou  truth  La  nought?  A  spirit  of  rigorous  reserve^ 
Kf  etrict,  cAutious  prudence,  a  scientilie  spirit,  a  philosophical 
ipirit  pursuing  a  philosophical  method.  It  is  a  epirit  which 
aarefully  observes  facts,  and  only  admits  generaliztttion  slowly, 
progressively,  concurrently  with  the  ascertainment  of  fiicts. 
This  spirit  has,  for  more  than  a  half  century  past,  manifestly 
prevailed  in  the  conduct  of  the  sciences  which  occapy  them- 
ielrea  iu  the  material  world;'  it  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
fkrogress,  the  source  of  their  glory;  and  now,  every  day  it 
infuses  itself  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  sciences  of  the 
moral  world,  into  politics,  history,  philosophy.  In  every 
direction  the  scientific  method  is  extending  and  establishing 
itaelf;  in  every  direction  the  necessity  is  more  and  more  felt 
of  taking  facts  as  the  basis  and  rule  of  our  proceedings;  and 
we  all  fully  understand  that  facts  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  science,  and  that  no  general  idea  can  be  of  any  real 
ndae,  unless  it  be  founded  upon,  and  supported  throughout 
Its  progress  by  facts.  Facts  are  now  in  the  intellectual  order, 
the  power  in  authority. 

In  the  real  order,  in  the  social  world,  in  the  government, 
m  the  public  administration,  in  political  economy,  we  perceive 
a  different  tendency;  there  prevails  the  empire  of  ideas,  of 
reasoning,  of  general  principles,  of  what  is  called  theory. 
Such  is  evidently  the  feature  of  the  great  revolution  which 
has  developed  itself  in  our  time,  of  all  the  labours  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  feature  is  not  merely  one  charac- 
tmzing  a  crisis,  a  period  of  transient  agitation;  it  is  the  per- 
manent, regular,  calm  characteristic  of  the  social  state  which 
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is  now  establishing,  or,  at  all  events,  announcing  itseV  b 
every  direction — a  social  state,  which  has  its  basis  on  dim^ 
sion  and  publicity,  tlmt  is  to  say,  on  the  empire  of  pdCe 
reason,  on  tlie  empire  of  doctrines,  of  convictions  commo^ll 
all  the  members  of  thrt  society.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  tiim 
before  have  facts  lield  so  large  a  place  in  science;  oo' ill 
oth(>r,  never  before  have  ideas  played  so  leading  a  part  U  dn 
outer  world. 

Matt(Ts  were  very  different  a  hundred  years  ago:  fheBi  k 
the  intclhictual  order,  in  science  properly  so  called,  facts  wen 
but  slightly  consulted,  but  little  respected;  reason  and  niu|^ 
nation  gave  themselves  full  career,  and  men  yielded  witMOt 
hesitation  to  the  wildest  impulses  of  hypothesiSi  dashing  di 
recklessly,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  thread  of  dedncSoiL 
In  the  political  order,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  real  wofU,  facb 
were  all  powerful,  were  admitted  without  a  doubt  or  a 
as  the  authority  alike  dejure  and  de  facto.  Men 
indtfcd,  of  particular  facts,  but  scarcely  over  venturedto 
test  them;  sediticm  itself  was  more  common  in  those 
than  freedom  of  thought.  He  who  should  have  claimed  fcr 
an  idea,  though  in  the  name  of  truth  itself,  any  place  in  ths 
afi'airs  of  this  world,  would  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  Ul 
temerity. 

The  course  of  civilization,  then,  has  reversed  the  fixrnMr 
order  of  things:  it  has  established  the  empire  of  fkcts  where 
once  the  free  movement  of  mind  dominated,  and  raised  ideei 
to  the  throne  once  filled  exclusively  by  facts. 

This  proposition  is  so  true,  that  the  result  stated  Ibnns  1 
marked  feature  in  the  reproaches  of  which  modem  chrilfaatiQB 
is  made  the  object.  Whenever  the  adversaries  of  that  cifiB* 
zation  speak  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  mind,  ef 
the  direction  of  its  labours,  they  charge  it  with  being  \aaAt 
dry,  narrow.  This  rigorous  positive  method,  this  sdentile 
spirit,  cramps,  say  they,  the  ideas,  freezes  up  the  imagualioi, 
takes  from  the  understanding  its  breadth,  its  freedomi  cot- 
fines,  materialises  it.  When  the,  question  turns  upon  tke 
actual  state  of  societies,  upon  what  societies  arc  attemptfalf, 
are  effecting,  these  some  men  exclaim:  "  Out  upon  chimefw! 
Place  no  faith  in  theories:  it  is  facts  alone  which  should  he 
studied,  respected,  valued ;  it  is  ex|M;rience  alone  which 
be  believed."     So  tliat  modem  civilization  is  accused  at 
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vness  and  of  UjN?amy  reverie,  of  hesitation  nnd  of  proci- 
lOD,  of  timidity  and  of  temerity.     As  niiiiosoi"liera,  we 
I  along  the  earth;  afl  politicians,  wu  essay  the  *^nterpris6 
Urus,  ftiid  we  shall  undergo  tJie  eame  fate, 
iathia  douhle  reproach,  or  rather  tlua  double  danger,  which 
ave  to  repeh     We  are  culled  upon,  in  fact^  to  solve  the 
teta  whieh  has  occaaioneJ  it.     We  are   called  upon  to 
rm,  mere  and  inorc^  in  the  intellectual  order,  the  empire 
ctfl — in  the  social  order,  the  empire  of  ideas;  tfJ  govern 
rotwoa  more  und  more  aecordinjj^  to  reality,  and  reality 
rdiDg  to  our  rt^ason;  to  maiutiiiji  at  once  the  atrictnes^a  of 
wacntiiie  method,  and  the  legitiniate  empire  of  the  intel- 
There  is  nothing  incongrueus  or  inconsifitent  in  this,  far 
L  itj  it  is,  on  th^i  contrary,  the  natural,  neeessaiy  result  of 
position  of  man,  as  a  spectator  of  the  world,   and  of  his 
ion  as  an  aetor  in  its  mighty  drama,     I  take  nothing 
granted  here,  I  make  no  comment;  I  merely  describe 
t  I  see  before  me.     We  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a 
d  which  we  neither  invente*!  nor  created;  wo  find  it 
re  us,  we  look  at  it,  we  etudy  it;  we  must  weeds  take  it 
factf  for  it  subsists  out  of  us,  independently  of  os;  it  ie 
I   facta  our  mind  excreii^cs  itself;  it  1ms  only  facta  for 
erials;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  general  laws  resulting 
1  them,  the  general  laws  themselves  are  facts  like  any 
(VS.     So  much  for  our  position  as  spectators.     As  actors, 
proceed  in  a  different  way:  when  we  have  observed  ex- 
ol  facts,  our  acquaintance  with  these  develops  in  us  ideas 
ch  are  of  a  nature  superior  to  them;  we  feel  ourselves 
3d  upon  to  reform,  to  perfectionate,  to  regulate  that  which 
we  feel  ourselves  capable  of  acting  upon  the  world,  of  ex- 
ling  therein  the  glorious  empire  of  reason.     This  is  the 
don  of  man:  as  spectator,  he  is  subject  to  facts;  as  actor, 
4ikes  possession  of  them,  and  impresses  upon  them  a  more 
idar,  a  more  perfect  form.     I  was  justified,  then,  in  saying 
;  there  is  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  self-contradictory 
the  problem  which  we  have  to  solve.     It  is  quite  true, 
rever,  that  there  is  a  double  danger  involved  in  this  double 
::  it  is  quite  true,  that  in  studying  facts,  the  understanding 
f  be  overwhelmed  by  them;  that  it  may  become  depressed, 
iSned,  materialized;  it  may  conceive  that  there  are  no 
^  facts  than  those  which  strike  us  at  first  glance,  which 
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present  themselves  directlj,  obviously  before  ns,  wldch  : 
themselves  palpable  to  the  senses;  a  great  and  grievoiiflemr: 
there  are  £&cts,  facts  so  remote  as  to  be  obecare^  Acts  taM^ 
sublhne,  most  difficult  to  compass,  to  observe,  to  describe^  te 
which  are  none  the  less  facts,  and  facts  which  man  u,  ] 
the  less,  absolutelj  called  upon  to  study  and  to  knoir.  If  ke 
fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them,  if  he  forget  T 
the  character  of  his  thought  will  be  inevitably  and  prod^ioiMiy 
lowered,  and  all  the  learning  which  he  may  possess  irffl  tar 
the  impress  of  that  abasement.  On  the  oHher  kai4  it  it 
quite  possible  for  intellectual  ambition,  in  its  action  upon  As 
real  world,  to  be  carried  away,  to  become  excessive^  cMiB^ 
rical;  to  lose  itself  in  its  eagerness  to  extend  too  fkr  and  t09 
rapidly  the  empire  of  its  ideas  over  external  things.  Bat  iU§ 
double  danger  itself  proves  the  double  mission  whence  ft 
originates;  and  this  mission  must  be  accomplished,  the  pfobiem 
must  be  solved,  for  the  actual  condition  of  dvilization  lijB  il 
down  with  perfect  clearness,  and  will  not  permit  it  to  be  kll 
sight  of.  Henceforth,  whosoever,  in  the  search  after  trotf^ 
shall  depart  from  the  scientific  method,  will  not  be  in  a  pCMl* 
tion  to  take  the  study  of  facts  as  the  basis  of  inteUectnal  de« 
velopment;  and  whosoever,  in  administering  the  affiurs  of 
society,  shall  refuse  the  guidance  of  general  principles  and 
ideas,  of  doctrines,  will  assuredly  achieve  no  permanent  sue- 
cess,  will  find  himself  without  any  real  power;  for  power  aad 
success,  whether  rational  or  social,  now  wholly  depend  upom 
the  conformity  of  our  labours  with  these  two  laws  of  human 
activity,  with  these  two  tendencies  of  civilizations 

This  is  not  all ;  we  have  still  a  far  different  problem  to  sohe. 
Of  the  two  which  I  have  laid  down,  the  one  is  scientiiic  and 
the  other  social;  the  one  concerns  pure  intelligence,  the  stndj 
of  truth;  the  other  applies  the  results  of  this  study  to  the 
external  world.  There  is  a  third,  which  arises  equally  ftooi 
the  present  state  of  civilization,  and  the  solution  of  which 
is  equally  prescribed  to  us;  a  moral  problem  which  refSen 
not  to  science,  not  to  society,  but  to  the  internal  derekipraeiit 
of  each  of  us  to  the  merit,  the  worth  of  the  individual  man. 

In  addition  to  the  other  reproaches  of  which,  as  I  hare  said, 
our  civihzation  is  made  the  object,  it  is  accused  of  exercising 
a  baleful  effect  upon  our  moral  nature.  Its  opponents  say, 
that  by  its  everlastingly  disputative  spirit,  by  its  mania  for 
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;stnff  and  weighing  everything,  for  reducing  eveiythlng 
precise  and  delinire  value ^  it  infri^dates^  dries  iip,  con- 
the  human  soul;  that  tht^  result  of  its  setting  up  a 
!tision  to  uuiveraal  iurflllibility,  of  itsasaumption  of  a&upe- 
liority  to  all  illuaion,  all  impulee  of  the  thought,  of  its  affecting 
Id  know  the  real  value  of  all  things,  will  be  tiiat  man  will 
beco^ie  severally  disgusted  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Tvorld, 
wiU  become  absorbed  in  self,  Funher,  it  is  said,  that  owing^ 
t&  the  tranquil  ease  of  life  in  our  timeSj  to  the  facility  and 
hpenity  of  social  relations,  to  the  security  wliich  prevails 
ppoughout  society,  to  en's  minds  become  cfferuinate,  ener- 
TOted;  and  that  thus,  at  the  same  time  that  we  acquire  the 
bftbit  of  looking  only  to  oneself^  one  acquires  also  a  babit  of 
Peqniring  all  things  for  oneselt^  a  disposition  to  dispense  with 
nothing,  to  saoririce  nothing,  to  suffer  nothing.  In  a  word, 
'ic  is  asserted  that  selfishness  on  the  one  bond,  and  captious 
dfemioacy  on  the  other,  the  dry  hardness  of  manner!?^  and 
their  puerile  enervation,  are  the  natural  matter-of-course 
results  of  the  actual  condition  of  civilization;  that  high- 
Eouled  devotion  and  energy,  at  once  the  two  great  powers  and 
the  two  great  virtues  of  man,  are  wanting,  and  w^ill  be  more 
and  more  wanting,  in  the  periods  which  we  call  civilized,  and 
more  especially  in  our  own. 

It  were  easy,  I  think,  to  repel  this  double  reproach,  and  to 
establish:  1,  the  general  proposition,  that  the  actual  con- 
dition of  civilization,  considered  thoroughly  and  as  a  whole, 
by  no  means  as  a  matter  of  moral  probability,  induces  as  its 
results  selfishness  and  effeminacy;  2,  the  fact  that  neither 
devotion  nor  energy  have  been  found  to  be  wanting,  in  time 
of  need,  to  the  civilized  members  of  modern  times.  But  this 
were  a  question  which  would  carry  us  too  far.  It  is  true, 
the  actual  state  of  civilization  imposes  upon  moral  devotion 
and  energy,  as  upon  patriotism,  as  upon  all  the  noble  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  man,  an  additional  difficulty.  These  great 
foculties  of  our  nature  have  hitherto  often  manifested  them- 
selves somewhat  fortuitously,  in  a  manner  characterized  by 
no  reflection,  by  no  reference  to  motives;  so  to  speak,  at 
random.  Henceforth  they  will  be  bound  to  proceed  only 
upon  the  basis  of  reason;  legitimacy  of  motives,  and  utility  of 
results  will  be  required  of  them.  Doubtless,  this  is  an  addi- 
tional weight  for  nature  to  raise  up  ere  she  can  manifest  her- 
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self  in  all  her  grandeur;  but  she  will  raise  it  up.    Neicr 
yet  has  human  nature  been  wanting  to  herself  never  hn 
she  failed  of  that  which  circumstances  have  required  at  bar 
hands;  the  more  has  been  asked  of  her,  the  more  she  hii 
given.     Her  revenue  ever  more  than  keeps  pace  with  h«r 
expenditure.     Energy  and  devotion  will  derive  firom  otiNr 
sources,  will  manifest  themselves  under  other  forms.  Doab^ 
less,  we  possess  not  fully  as  yet  those  general  ideas,  tb 
innate  convictions  which  must  inspire  the  qualities  I  ^eak 
of;  the  faith  which  corresponds  with  our  maiuiers  is  as  jet 
weak,   shadowy,  tottering;  the  principles  of  devotioii  and 
energy  which  were  in  action  in  past  times  are  now  without 
effect,  for  they  have  lost  our  confidence.    It  must  be  our 
task  to  seek  out  until  we  discover  principles  of  a  chancter 
to  take  strong  hold  of  us,  to  convince  our  minds  and  to  move 
our  hearts  at  one  and  the  same  time.     These  will  inspire 
devotion  and  energy;  these  will  keep  our  minds  in  that  iSate 
of  disinterested  activity,  of  simple,  unsophisticated  sted&st^ 
ness  which  constitutes  moral  health.     The  same  progreaa  of 
events  which   imposes  the  necessity  of  doing  this  upon  m, 
will  supply  us  with  the  means  of  doing  it 

In  the  study,  then,  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  wo 
have  to  aim  at  far  more  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge; intellectual  development  cannot,  may  not  remain  an 
isolated  fact.  We  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  derive 
from  it,  for  our  country,  new  materials  of  civilication;  for 
ourselves,  a  moral  regeneration.  Science  is  a  beairtifU 
tiling,  undoubtedly,  and  of  itself  well  worth  all  the  labour 
that  man  may  bestow  upon  it;  but  it  becomes  a  thoqaand 
times  grander  and  more  beautiful  when  it  becomes  a  ponrers 
when  it  becomes  the  parent  of  virtue.  This,  then,  is  whit 
we  have  to  do  in  the  course  of  these  lectures:  to  discover  Aa 
truth;  to  realise  it  out  of  ourselves  in  external  facts,  for  the 
benefit  of  society;  in  ourselves,  to  convert  it  into  a  tuA 
capable  of  inspiring  us  with  disinterestedness  and  monl 
energy,  the  force  and  dignity  of  man  in  this  world.  This  is 
our  triple  task;  this  the  aim  and  object  of  our  labour;  a 
labour  difiicult  of  execution  and  slow  of  progress,  and  whid 
success,  instead  of  terminating,  only  extends.  But  in  nothings 
perhaps,  is  it  given  to  man  ever  to  arrive  at  the  goal  be  bas 
proposed  to  himself;  liis  glory  is  in  advancing  towards  it 
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Ktocjuit;  fit  readings  n  general  history  of  France  before  we  sludy  that  of 
aiyiliTotlnn  —  M*  do  Sifltnondr^  \roTk — Vfhy  we  should  otaiij  the 
pnUlicd  fitnte  of  i^  country  bL^fore  Us  moral  stftle^  the  hbtoiy  of  fiociety 
befcre  tbnt  ofinan — The  soniaJ  slate  of  Guul  iDtbe5thnentui7— Origiuftl 
monuments  and  modem  work»  descriptive  of  that  aulijeoU^DifteTence 
between  the  ciril  and  rpligioUB  BOci<?ty  of  that  period — ImperiuJ  ffovorn- 
Uiciit  of  G mil— The  provincial  governors*— -The ii  offlciii]  eEtabljNhnionts 
-—Their  aidaiies — BeneAts  and  defects  of  the  adnjiniiilration — Fall  of 
the  BoiOEin  empire — Gauliah  society  :  l,The  aenntorgj  2,  Thecr^v/Wc*; 
a.  Th*  people-  4*  The  slaves  — PuMie  relations  of  these  variou* 
«lKS9es — Decline  and  belplcsaneHs  of  GauliBh  oivit  society — -Causes  of 
iliifl-^wThe  people  atttich  Lhemaelvc^'i  to  the  rehf^iouti  communjiy. 

Bepoke  entering  upon  the  history  of  French  civilization,  I 
irould  engage  those  among  you  who  propose  to  make  a  serious 
Btudy  of  the  subject,  to  read  with  attention  one  of  the  larger 
histories  of  Francet  ^rhich  may  serve^  aa  it  were,  for  a  frame 
in  which  to  place  the  facta  and  ideas  we  ahall  together  collect. 
For  I  do  not  propose  to  relate  to  you  the  course  of  wlmt  are 
more  especially  called  events,  which  yet  it  is  indispensahle  for 
you  to  know.  Of  all  the  histories  of  France  I  could  pi>int 
out  to  you,  the  bc^t  beyond  any  question  is  that  of  M.  de 
Stsmondi,  It  is  no  part  of  ray  iotentioa  to  enter  here  iuto  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  that  work,  but  I  will, 
in  a  few  worda,  indicate  to  you  what  you  will  more  pbctiUarly 
find  there,  and  what  I  advise  you  more  peculiarly  to  seek 
there.  Considered  as  a  critical  exposition  of  the  institutiona, 
the  political  development,  the  government  of  Fi-ance,  the  IliS' 
tcire  des  Francis  of  M»  de  Siemondi  m  incomplete,^  leaving 

^  Ml  Quisot  spetlu  of  the  fint  tw«he  vcliUDea  of  the  Paris  edition^ 
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in  my  opinion  something  to  be  desired.  Speaking  of  tte 
volumes  already  published,  I  should  say  that  its  account  cf 
the  two  epochs  most  important  for  the  political  destiny  cf 
France,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  tluit  of  St.  Lonis^  ii^ 
perhaps,  among  the  feeblest  portions  of  the  woiIl  As  a 
history  of  intellectual  development  of  ideas,  it  is  deficiait,  Is 
a  certain  extent,  in  depth  of  research,  and  in  exactness  as  to 
results.  But,  as  a  narrative  of  events,  as  a  picture  of  tihe 
revolutions  and  vicissitudes  of  the  social  state,  of  the  mntml 
relations  of  the  various  classes  of  society  at  different  periodic 
of  the  progressive  formation  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  awoik 
of  the  highest  order,  a  work  whence  instruction  of  the  nost 
valuable  kind  is  to  be  derived.  You  may,  perhaps^  find  oco^ 
sion  to  desire  in  it  somewhat  more  impartiality,  somewhit 
greater  freedom  of  imagination;  you  may,  perhaps,  detect  ia 
it,  at  times,  too  much  of  the  influence  upon  the  writei^s  nJal 
of  contemporary  events  and  opinions;  but,  neverthelessi  it  il 
a  prodigious,  a  splendid  work,  infinitely  superior  to  all  Aoie 
which  preceded  it,  and  one  which,  read  with  attention,  viD 
admirably  prepare  you  for  the  studies  we  are  about  to  pnnaSi 
It  is  part  of  my  plan^  whenever  we  approach  a  pnllffiV'' 
epoch,  or  a  crisis  of  French  society,  to  point  out  to  yoa  the 
original  literary  monuments  which  are  extant  with  respect  to 
it,  and  the  principal  modem  works  which  have  treated  of 
the  subject.  You  will  thus  be  enabled  to  test  for  youndfS^ 
in  the  crucible  of  your  own  studies,  the  results  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you. 

You  will  remember  that  I  proposed  to  consider  dvilintkn 
in  its  aggregate,  as  a  social  development,  and  as  a  moral  de- 
velopment, in  the  history  of  the  mutual  relations  of  man,  and 
in  that  of  ideas;  I  shall  accordingly  examine  each  epoA 
imder  this  double  aspect.  I  shall  commence  in  every  case 
with  the  study  of  the  social  state.  I  am  quite  aware  thsl 
in  so  doing,  I  shall  not  begin  with  the  beginning:  the  social 
state  derives,  among  a  number  of  other  causes^  from  the 
moral  state  of  nations;  creeds,  feelings,  ideas,  mannera,  pi^ 
cede  the  external  condition,  the  social  relations^  the  pbliiiesl 
institutions;  society,  saving  a  necessary  and  powerful  reac- 
tion, is  that  which  men  make  it.  Conformably  with  true 
chronology,  with  the  internal  and  moral  chronologj,  we 
ought  to  study  man  before  society.    But  the  true  historic 
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Bfder,  th6  order  in  vhich  facts  succeed  one  another,  and  re* 
cfprocally  create  each  other,  differs  essentially  from  the  sdeii- 
tific  ordeTj  from  the  order  in  which  it  is  proper  to  studj  them. 
In  reality,  facts  develop  theraaelves,  so  to  speak,  from  within 
to  without;  causes  inward  prwluce  efl^cts  outward.  Study,  on 
the  contrary — study,  science,  proceed,  and  properly  proceed, 
from  without  to  withiui  It  is  with  the  outward  that  its  at- 
tention is  fii-st  occupied;  it  ia  the  outward  which  it  first  seizes 
upon,  and  following  which,  it  advances,  penetrates  on  and  on^ 
until  by  degrees  it  arrives  within* 

And  hero  we  come  to  the  great  question,  the  question  so 
often  and  so  well  treated,  but  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  exhausted, 
the  question  between  the  two  methgda  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis; the  latter,  the  primitive  method,  the  method  of  crea- 
tion; thft  other,  the  method  of  the  eecond  period,  the  scien- 
tific method*  If  science  desired  to  proceed  according  to  the 
method  of  creation,  if  it  sought  to  take  facts  in  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which  they  reproduce  each  other,  it  would  run  a 
great  risk,  to  say  the  least,  of  missing  the  full,  pure  source  of 
things,  of  not  embracing  the  whole  broad  principle,  of  arriving 
at  only  one  of  the  causes  whence  effects  have  sprung;  and  thus 
involved  in  a  narrow,  tortooas,  fallacious  path,  it  would  wander 
more  and  more  remote  from  the  right  direction:  and  ioBtead 
gi  Arriving  at  the  veritable  creation,  instead  of  finding  the 
fiiiete  such  as  they  really  are,  such  as  they  really  produce  one 
|te  other,  it  would  give  birth  to  mere  valueless  chimeras, 
grand,  indeed,  in  appearance,  but  in  reality,  notwithstanding 
Ihe  amount  of  intellectual  wealth  expended  in  their  pursuit, 
vMerly  frivolous  and  of  no  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  science,  in  proceeding  from  with- 
eiit  to  within,  according  to  its  own  proper  method,  to  forget 
Aat  this  is  not  the  primitive  productive  method,  that  facts 
itt  themselves  subsist  and  develop  themselves  in  another 
acder  than  that  in  which  it  views  them,  it  might  in  time  also 
firget  that  it  was  preceded  by  facts,  it  might  exclude  from  its 
lemembrance  the  very  foundation  of  things,  it  might  be 
^ktezled  with  itself,  it  might  fancy  that  it  was  reality;  and  it 
would  thus  speedily  become  a  mere  combination  of  i^pear- 
■nces  and  terms,  as  vain,  as  fallacious  as  the  hypothesis  and 
deductions  of  the  contrary  method. 

'    It  is  highly  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  distinction 
u  2 
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and  its  consequences;  we  shall  meet  with  them  again 
than  once  on  our  way. 

In  a  former  lecture,  on  seeking  in  the  cradle  of 
civilization  for  its  primitive  and  essential  elementa,  I  ibn^ 
on  the  one  side,  the  Roman  world,  on  the  other,  the  barbanantt 
In  commencing,  therefore,  in  anj  quarter  of  Europe^  ihi 
study  of  modern  civilization,  we  must  first  invesfcigata  ^ 
state  of  Roman  society  there,  at  the  moment  when  the  BoiMB 
empire  fell,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  close  of  the  fonrth  'flri 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  century.  This  investigatioii  is  pMH^ 
liarly  necessary  in  the  case  of  France.  The  whc^  of  Gad 
was  subject  to  the  Empire,  and  its  civilization^  more  eipe» 
cially  in  its  southern  portions,  was  thoroughly  Boman.  ll 
the  histories  of  England  and  of  Grermany,  Borne  oeoiipiei*a 
less  prominent  position;  the  civilization  of  these  eoimtriti^ii 
its  origin,  was  not  Roman,  but  Germanic;  it  was  not  until  ^ 
later  period  of  their  career  that  they  really  underwent  Aft 
influence  of  the  laws,  the  ideas,  the  traditions  of  Borne.  Tie 
case  with  our  civilization  was  diiferent;  it  was  Boman  firatt 
its  very  outset.  It  is  characterised,  moreover,  by  this  peea* 
linr  feature,  that  it  drew  nourishment  from  both  the  sonnH 
of  general  European  civilization.  Gaul  was  situated  upon  thft 
limits  of  the  Roman  world  and  of  the  Germanic  world.  Ike 
south  of  Gaul  was  essentially  Roman,  the  north  essentiaUyGeiv 
manic.  Germanic  manners,  institutions,  infiuences,  prmilei 
in  the  north  of  Gaul;  Roman  manners,  institutionSi  inflBCTigM^ 
in  the  south.  And  here  we  already  recognise  that  distinetiTe 
character  of  French  civilization,  which  I  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate in  my  first  lecture,  namely,  that  it  is  the  moit 
complete,  the  most  faithful  image  of  European  dviliaation  in 
the  aggregate.  The  civilization  of  England  and  of  Germany 
is  especially  Germanic;  that  of  Spain  and  Italy  espeeialfy 
Roman;  that  of  France  is  the  only  one  which  partidpatw 
almost  equally  of  the  two  origins,  which  has  reproduced,  fiom 
its  outset,  the  complexity,  the  variety  of  the  elements  of 
modern  society. 

The  social  state  of  Gaul,  then,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  is  the 
first  object  of  our  studies.  Before  entering  upon  it|  I  will 
mention  what  are  the  great  original  monuments,  and  what 
the  principal  modern  works  on  the  subject  whidi  I  would 
advise  you  to  consult. 
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be  ori^^ina?  momimtjnt.St  tiio  mngt  importunt,  beyond  all 
l8  the  Tlieo<  1  o  8\  an  c<  k1  '.- ,  Monte  squ  u  ^  1 1  ^  tlum;^  1 1  lie  dt ja* 
Lctlyftfty  »t>,  ist  flvidently^  of  opiitToiithuttKigcodnoomiti- 
in  tlia  ft  fill  CGHtury^  thu  wbolu  ttoman  law^  tb*.^  eutini 
»f  KaiiinrL  logiglatifjti.  It  coniatLtutefl  natlitng  of  thu 
X%ie  Tbt^oduHtutj  fiodo  i^  a colk'ctiaii  of  the  conj^titutioiiQ 
9Al(H^rotH^  fnnii  Constantine  to  Thi^odoHUts  tlici  youngtT, 
ifi  puljtirtli*'(l  by  ihti  lalter  in  43S,  Itidciiojidtintly  of 
on^titutiims,  tlu^  aticuiiit  Sl^imtllfl  Conaulta^  tli«  mu^iiuit 
itii,  tlm  litw  of  tbu  Twtlv4f  Tubl^H,  the.  Prttt^rmTi  Kilb^t*, 
(1  opinions  of  tlio  jul'iH^^on«uUH,  t^OMttUtutud  u  pwt  of 
niitin  bfcw.  Jiwt  prftviounly,  by  a  d«t^rcti  c>f  Vnl<^n- 
ilL  in  42(>,  tlu^  o]>irnotis  of  fivt^  of  thu  i^rtut  kwycir*, 
m,  Ulpiitn,  Paul,  fiaius,  and  ModostijUJK,  liud  r*xpr<?si!ily 
[ivc«t*:d  witb  tbo  foru*  of  lnw.  It  wi^iv,  bowcvcr, 
X'XJiirtttf^  to  .^ly  tbat,  tn  a  pniuticul  |Jtnjjt  of  viow,  tho 
H»i»n  codfj  ^tifi  tiie  mc^st  itnportant  luvv^  boc^k  of  th^ 
t;  it  is  moreover,  th^  litt^tiry  monunit:nt  wU<'h  dif- 
le  grfjntcht  light  ovor  tliU  lu^riod/'* 
Hccond  original  dfK^iirrn'nt  t<i  wbiiib  I  would  invite  your 
»n,  j»  tho  Not  ilia  Impf^rii  Itomftni,  tbat  ^r^rminci  iinpc- 
lanac  of  thn  Mf'th  nutniyj  ^^'iving  listn  c^t'  all  ilic  funo- 
38  of  tho  empire,  and  presenting  a  complete  review  of 
ole  of  its  administration,  of  all  the  relations  between 
^emment  and  its  subjects.^  The  Notitia  has  been 
ted  with  the  greatest  learning  by  the  jurisconsult  Pan- 

I  I  know  of  no  work  which  contains  so  many  remark- 
d  curious  facts  as  to  the  interior  of  Roman  society. 

II  refer  you,  for  a  third  original  source,  to  the  great 
ons  of  tho  acts  of  tho  councils.  Of  these  there  are 
le  collections  of  the  councils  held  in  Gaul,  which  were 
ed  by  Pdre  Sirmond,*  with  a  supplementary  volume 
Ml  by  Lalande,'^  and  the  general  collection  of  councils^ 
A  by  the  Piirc  Labbe.« 

rU  den  Loix,  xxviii.  cbiip.  4. 

rols.  folio,  avcc  U'»  Commentaires  de  J,  Oodrfroy,   Bitter,  Leiptig, 

best  edilion  in  that  printed  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Thesaurus  An- 
m  Romauarum  of  fliajvius. 

M  vols,  folio.    PariH,  IU20.  •  One  vol.  folio.   Pftfit,  16(^0. 

iteeo  voIh.  folio.   Purii,  1072. 
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Of  modern  works  connected  with  the  sulge  I  1  i 
mention  those  French  productions  which  I  tiiu  ]  ill 
consult  with  great  advantage. 

1 .  There  is  the  Theorie  des  Lois  poiiUquei  de  ia  . 
Franqaisey  a  work  very  little  known,  published  aft  tlie  < 
mencement  of  the  revolution.^  It  was  compiled  bj  a  ^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Lezardi^re,  and  consists  of  yerj  litde  l 
than  original  texts,  legislative  and  historical,  illustntiig  Al 
condition,  the  manners,  the  constitutions,  of  the  fVaaki  ail 
Gauls  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  century;  but  thflfle  toiift 
are  selected,  arranged,  and  translated  with  a  skiU  and  \ 
ness  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

2.  You  will  permit  me  to  point  ont  to  you,  in  ike 
place,  the  Essais  sur  rHistoire  de  France  that  I  myaelf  kitfd 
published,^  inasmuch  as  in  them  I  have  more  especially  ap|M 
myself  to  retracing,  under  its  different  aspects^  the  ■lali'iC 
society  in  Gaul,  immediately  before  and  immediatoily  rfM 
the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire.  - " 

As  to  ecclesiastical  history,  Fleuiy's  appears  to  ma  4e 
best 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Gennan,  wiU  do  irik 
to  read, 

1.  The  JTistan/ of  the  Eoman  Law  in  the  MUUto  Jl(fm,1lf 
M.  de  Savigny,^  a  work  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ahoir  diik 
the  Boman  law  has  never  perished  in  Eunqpe^  but  k  to 
be  met  with  throughout  the  period  extending  from  tin  f" 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  in  a  multitude  of  ' 
laws,  and  customs.  The  moral  state  of  society  Is  not  ahriija 
accurately  appreciated  in  this  work,  nor  represented  wni 
fidelity;  but  as  to  facts,  its  learning  and  critical  acnwen  an 
of  a  superior  character.  ^ 

2.  The  General  History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  \j  K. 
Henke;^  a  work  incompletely  developed,  and  whidi  hafes 
much  to  be  desired  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  and  i^fVO- 
ciation  of  facts,  but  learned  and  judicious  in  the  critidsms  it 
furnishes,  and  characterized  by  an  independence  of  wpaSx  too 
seldom  met  with  in  works  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History  of  M.  Gieaehrt 


>  In  1795 ;  eight  vols.  8vo.   Paris.  «  One  toI.  8to.  Parii. 

*  Six  Yols.  8yo.  *  Six  vob.  8vo.  4th  ed.  BniBBwiekt  ISOOi 
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lie   Iftte&t  and  moat  complete^  ypon  this  subjectj  of  tUose 
arned  samtuaries  so  extensively  difl'used  in  Germanyj  and 
rhicb  serve  as  guides  when  we  are  deeirous  of  entering^  upon 
r«n7  particular  study. 

You  liiivti  probably  remarked  that  I  point  out  here  two 
classefl  of  works;  the  one  relating  to  civi),  the  other  to  eccle- 
siaatlual  history.  I  do  so  for  this  reason^  that  at  the  period 
we  Hpeiik  oi,  there  ejdiSttid  in  tUti  Horn  an  world  two  very 
diCerent  societies — the  civil  eociety  and  the  religious  society. 
They  differed  not  only  in  their  object,  not  only  in  that  they 
were  governed  by  prineiplea  tund  by  institutions  entirely  diii&i- 
milar,  ur^t  only  in  that  the  one  was  old  and  the  other  yonngj 
there  existed  between  them  a  diversity  far  more  profound, 
^  more  important*  Thn  civil  societyj  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearajices,  seemed  Christian,  equally  with  the  religious  so- 
ciety. The  great  majority  of  the  European  kings  and  nations 
had  embraced  Chrit*tianity;  but,  at  bottom,  the  civil  society 
was  pagan.  Its  institntionsj  its  laws,  its  mannerSj  were  all 
eeBentially  pagan.  It  wa»  entirely  a  society  formed  by 
paganism;  not  at  all  a  society  formed  by  Chrietianity. 
CUriatian  civil  society  did  not  develop  itself  till  a  later 
period,  till  after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians;  it  belongs, 
ia  point  of  time,  to  modern  history-  In  the  iifth  century, 
whatever  outward  appearances  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
there  existed  between  civil  society  and  religious  society 
incoherence,  contradiction,  contest;  for  they  were  essentially 
diiferent  both  in  their  origin  and  in  their  nature* 

I  would  pray  you  never  to  lose  eight  of  this  diversity;  it 
ia  a  diversity  which  alone  enables  ns  to  comprehend  the  real 
condition  of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period* 

What  then  was  this  civil  society,  nominaDy  Cliristian,  but 
IB  reality  the  pagan? 

Let  us  first  consider  it  in  its  outward^  most  obvious  aspect, 
m  its  government,  in  ita  institutions,  its  administration. 

The  empire  of  the  west  was  divided,  in  the  fiJ'th  century, 
into  two  prefectures,  tlrnt  of  Gaul  and  that  of  Italy,  The 
prefecture  of  Gaul  comprised  three  dioceses — tliat  of  Gaul, 
that  of  Spain,  and  that  of  Britain,  At  the  head  of  the  pre- 
fecture was  a  pretorian -prefect;  at  the  head  of  each  diocese 
a  vice-prefect. 

The  pretorian-prefect  of  Gaul  resided  at  Treves.    Gaul 
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was  divided  into  seventeen  provinces^  the  a  of  aaA^t- 

which  were  administered  by  a  governor  of  its  ow  i,  mte  A|f 
general  orders  of  the  prefect  Of  these  provinoes^  axwa^ 
governed  bj  cotmdaresy^  the  other  eleven  hy  ptendeaU?  .  v 

As  to  the  mode  of  administration,  there  eaosted  no  iiipl^ 
tant  distinction  between  these  two  cksses  of  govemon;  tm- 
exercised  in  reality  the  same  power,  differing  <Hil7  m  arit 
and  title. 

In  Graul,  as  elsewhere,  the  governors  had  two  kiaii  d 
fnnctions: 

1st.  They  were  the  emperor's  immediate  tepreBentatiBn^ 
charged,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire^  wiA  Air 
interests  of  the  central  government,  with  the  ooUediQD  rf' 
taxes,  with  the  management  of  the  public  domaiiii^  Hm^ 
direction  of  the  imperial  posts,  the  levy  and  regulation  df  At 
armies — ^in  a  word,  with  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  relatiioiia  k^ 
tween  the  emperor  and  his  subjects. 

2nd.  They  had  the  administration  of  justice  between  At' 
subjects  themselves.  The  whole  civil  and  criminal  JDritdb* 
tion  was  in  their  hands,  with  two  exceptions.  Certain  towis 
of  Gaul  possessed  what  was  called  jus  ItaUcum — the  Itufin' 
law.  In  the  municipia  of  Italy,  the  right  of  admimateriBg 
justice  to  the  citizens,  at  least  in  civil  matters  and  in  Aa 
first  instance,  appertained  to  certain  municipal  magialntH^ 
Duumviri,  Quatuorviri,  QuinquenvaleSy  jEdiks,  Pnetom^  fcc 
It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  case  was  the  same  out  of 
Italy,  in  all  the  provinces  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  a  mistake:  it 
was  only  in  a  limited  number  of  these  towns  asaimiUited  to 
the  Italian  municipia,  that  the  municipal  magistrate!  es» 
cised  any  real  jurisdiction;  and  this  in  every  instance  salgeot 
to  an  appeal  to  the  governor. 

There  was  also,  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  fomHi 
century,  in  almost  all  the  towns,  a  special  magistrate^  called 
defensor,  elected  not  merely  by  the  curia  or  municipal  bodj, 
but  by  the  population  at  large,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend 


1  Viennensis,  Lugdunensis  1"*;  Germania  Superior,  Oennada  ] 
Belgica  l»*and2'^*. 

2  Alpes  Maritimie,  Alpes  PenninflB,  Seqaanenaia  1**;  Aqnitaoks  !■• 
and  2°<**;  Novempopulonia,  Narbonensia  1*°*  and  2"^;  Lugdoneiiais  8^ 
and  ''3°^;  Lugdanensis  Scnonensis. 
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ilerests  of  the  people,  even  against  the  gov ernorHra self, 
ed  were.     The  defensor  exercised  in  such  matters  the 
iction  in  the  first  instance;  he  also  acted  as  judge  in 
lass  of  cases,  which  we  now  term  police  cases, 
tb  these  two  exceptions,  the  governors  alone  adjudi- 

aJl  suits;  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  them  except 
;  to  the  emperor, 

is  jurisdiction  of  theirs  was  exercised  in  the  foUowing 
er: — In  the  first  agea  of  the  Empire,  conformably  with 
at  custom,  lie  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  appertained, 
r,  provincial  governor,  or  municipal  magistratej  on  a 
being  submitted  to  hirUj  merely  determined  the  rde  of 
the  legal  principle  according  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
ged.  He  decided,  that  is  to  saj,  the  question  of  law 
red  in  the  case,  and  then  appointed  a  private  citizen, 

the  j«<fert  the  veritable  juror,  to  examine  and  decide 
the  question  of  fact.  The  legal  principle  laid  down  bj 
lagistrate  was  applied  to  the  fact  found  by  the  judex^ 
>  the  case  was  determined- 
degrees,  in  proportion  as  imperial  despotism  established 
and  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people  disappeared,  the 
'ention  of  the  jtid^x  bf^came  le&s  regular.  The  magi- 
8  decided,  without  any  reference  to  this  officer,  certain 
re  which  were  called  extraordinarice  cognitiones.  Dio- 
I  formally  abolished  the  institution  in  the  provinces;  it 
iger  appeared  but  as  an  exception;  and  Justinian  testi- 
iiat  in  his  time  it  had  fallen  completely  into  desuetude, 
ntire  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  then  appertained  to  the 
Qors — agents  and  representatives  of  the  emperor  in  all 
^  and  masters  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  die  citizens, 
no  appeal  from  their  judgments  but  to  the  emperor  in 
k 

order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  power, 
?  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised,  I  have  drawn 
m^  the  NoHtia  Imperii  Romani — a  list  of  the  officers 
rovincial  governor;  a  list  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
ght  at  the  present  day  derive  from  the  Almanack  Rof^ 
official  establishment  of  a  government  office,  or  a  pre- 
••  They  are  the  officers  of  the  pretorian  prefect  whom 
bout  to  introduce  to  you,  but  the  governors  subordinate 
)  pretorian  prefect,  the  constdareSy^correctoreSf  prmr- 
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m2m,  exercised,  tinder  his  superintendence,  the  i 
with  himself;  and  their  establishments  were  almost 
ike  same  as  his,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Tho  principd  officers  of  a  pnetorian  prefect  were: 

1.  PrincepSf  or  primiscriniui  offieiL  He  cited 
the  tribunal  of  the  prefect  those  who  had  basiness  tl 
drew  up  tho  judgments:  it  was  upon  his  order  that 
persons  were  ti&en  into  custody.  EBs  principal  I 
however,  was  the  collection  of  taxes.  He  enjoyed 
privileges. 

2.  Camicuiarius. — He  made  puUic  the  ordinances 
and  judgments  of  the  governor.  His  post  was  one 
great  antiquity;  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  their 
iariuSf  (Val.  Maximus,  I.,  vi.  c  11.)  He  was  so 
because  ho  carried  with  lidm,  as  a  distinctive  badge, 
of  which  he  made  use,  in  all  probability,  to  impose  si 
the  crowd  when  he  was  about  to  pwform  his  offlci 
The  prcecoy  or  herald,  was  under  his  direction,  and  h 
largo  establishment  of  dorks.  His  period  of  office  n 
a  year.     He  was  a  species  of  recorder. 

8.  AdjutoTj  a  supplementary  officer,  whose  service! 
to  have  been  due  to  all  the  other  functionaries^  m 
quired;  his  specific  business  was  to  arrest  accused  pei 
superintend  the  infliction  of  the  torture,  &c.  He  had 
of  his  own. 

4.  CommentariensiSy  the  director  of  prisons,  ai 
higher  in  rank  than  our  gaolers,  but  having  the  sai 
tions;  he  had  the  internal  regulation  of  the  prisons,  cc 
tlie  prisoners  before  the  tribunals,  furnished  them  w 
visions  when  thoy  were  destitute,  had  the  torture  admi 
to  them,  &c. 

5.  Actuarii  vel  ah  actis, — These  officers  drew  up  < 
for  the  citizens,  and  all  such  deeds  as  the  law  reqnirei 
a  legal  character,  such  as  wills,  grants,  &c.  They  were 
decessors  of  our  notaries.  As  the  aetuarii  attache 
office  of  the  pretorian  prefect  or  of  the  prsBses,  conk 
everywhere,  the  decemvirs  and  other  municipal  ma 
were  authorised  to  act  as  their  deputies. 

6.  Numerarii, — These  were  the  keepers  of  the  f 
The  ordinary  governors  had  two,  callcMi  tabularu;  1 
torian  prefects  four: — 1.  The  Numerariui  Bonar 
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t»pt  an  account  of  the  fiin^a  appertaining  to  the  exchequer, 
die  revenues  of  which  went  to  the  cornes  rerum  privatarumi 
\m  The  numerarius  tribut&rumy  who  was  intrusted  with 
llie  accouDta  of  the  public  revenues,  which  went  to  the 
^rurmrt^  and  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  donatives;  3.  The 
imnkerariwi  auriy  wbo  received  the  gold  drawn  from  th« 
provinces,  had  the  silver  money  he  received  changed  into 
^old,  and  kept  the  accounts  of  the  gold  mines  within  hia 
district;  4»  The  numerarius  opentm  publicoTWfrif  who  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  varioue  puhlic  work^,  such  as  forts,  walla, 
aqueducts,  baths,  &c*,  all  of  which  were  maintained  by  a  third 
of  tJie  revenues  of  the  cities,  and  by  a  land  tax  levied  on  and 
ttccording  to  occasion.  These  numerarii  had  under  their 
ordera  a  large  body  of  clerks* 
^  7-  Sab-adjiiva;  an  assistant  to  the  (f^W/?r. 
Ht  8,  Ciiraior  episiolarum. — This  was  the  secretary  who  had 
lahfiige  of  tbe  correspondence;  he  had  a  number  of  subor* 
.dtnatcs,  called  fpisiolares. 

9  Rtgeretidarius. — The  officer  charged  to  transmit  to  the 
prefect  the  petitions  of  the  subject,  and  to  write  the  answers^ 

10.  Esxept&res. — They  wrote  out  all  the  documents  re- 
lating to  tbe  judgments  given  by  the  prefects,  and  i-ead  them 
before  Lis  tribunal;  they  were  undex  the  direction  oi^primi- 
ceriws*     They  may  be  assimilated  to  our  registrars. 

11.  Singulariiy  or  SingulareSj  DucenarU^  CentenarHy  S^c,^^ 
Affio^rs  conmianding  a  sort  of  military  poHce  attached  to  the 
jWirjoe  of  the  provincial  governors.  The  singulares  attended 
MhOBe  functionaries  as  a  guard,  executed  their  orders  in  the 
jppQrdnoe,  arrested  accused  parties,  and  oonducted  them  to 
Iprnm.  They  acted  as  collectors  of  the  taxes;  the  office  of 
Ihe  ducenarii,  (captains  of  two  hundred  men,  or  cohortales^) 
^  the  cefUenarUy  the  sexagenarii,  was  the  same. 

U'^42-  JPrimiliptis. — The  chief  officer  of  these  cohortales;  it 
•IMS  his  especial  charge  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
gK<imsions  to  the  soldiers,  in  the  name  of  the  pretorian  prefect, 
igod  to  inspect  the  provisions  previous  to  delivery. 
!««;  Il  is  obvious  that  only  the  more  prominent  employments 
«ce  indicated  here,  and  that  these  officers  must  have  had  a 
fUtetA  many  others  under  their  direction.   In  the  offices  of  thiitfVk 
pnetor  of  Africa,  there  were  398  persons  employed,  in  thjQ[|F^ 
«C  the  count  of  the  East,  600.  Independently  of  their  nunihff 
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you  perceive,  from  the  nature  of  their  faiictioiii»  tiMt  ikk  ! 
jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governors  comprehenMnA  j 
things,  all  classes,  that  the  whole  society  had  to  do  witlil' 
and  they  with  the  whole  of  society.  r     .  a 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention,  for  a  vuameat,  tb*^  I 
salaries  which  these  officers  receiv^;  you  may  derive  lM|' 
this  information  some  rather  curious  illustrationB  of  te  Mi  < 
state  of  the  period.  -  ""Hi 

Under  Alexander  Sever  us,  according  to  a  passage  iB-tt 
biographer  Lampridius,^  the  governors  of  a  provinoe  nttbni 
twenty  pounds  of  silver  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  gMf  M 
pitchers  (phialas)  of  wine,  two  mules,  and  two  liOTSei^  tiH 
state  suits,  (vestes  forsenes),  and  one  ordinary  suit  (TeMII 
domesticas),  a  bathing  tub,  a  cook,  a  muleteer,  and,  bnfy'fl 
have  to  solicit  your  pardon  for  this  detail,  but  it  is  too  diMW^ 
teristic  to  be  omitted,)  when  they  were  not  married,  a_eM» 
cubiue,  quod  sine  his  esse  non  possent,  says  the  text. 
they  quitted  office,  they  were  obliged  to  return  the  mnlfli^lhl 
horses,  the  muleteer,  and  the  cook.     If  the  emperor  wil 
satisfied  with  their  administration,  they  were  allowed  to  : 
the  other  gifts  he  had  bestowed  upon  them;  if  he  was  dii 
fled,  they  were  compelled  to  give  him  four  times  the  value  if 
what  they  had  received.     Under  Constantine,  the  part  p^^ 
ment  in  goods  still  subsisted;  we  find  the  governors  of  tiM 
great  provinces,  Asiana  and  PontuSy  receiving  an  allowaaei 
of  oil  for  four  lamps.     It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Tlao- 
dosius  II.,  in  the  first  half  of  the  iifth  century,  that  this  noil 
of  paying  the  governors  was  altogether  discontinued.     Tks 
subordinate  employeSy  however,  continued,  down  to  the  toss 
of  Justinian,  to  receive  in  the  eastern  empire  a  portioD  flf 
their  salaries  in  provisions  and  other  goods.     I  dwell  vpoi 
this  circumstance  because  it  furnishes  a  striking  idea  of  tiw 
inactive  state  of  commercial  relations,  and  of  the  imperfbot 
circulating  medium  of  the  Empire. 

The  facts  I  have  stated,  which  are  perfectly  dear, 
equally  evident  the  nature  of  the  government  under  our  < 
sideration;  an  utter  absence  of  independence  on  the  pert  flf 
the  various  functionaries;  all  of  them  subordinate  one  to  llw 
other,  up  to  the  emperor,  who  absolutely  disposes  anddeoMes 

>  Cliap.  xUi.  3  About  lOOf. 
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inte  of  thorn  all.  Ko  appeal  for  the  fiiibject  from  the 
Qtioiiaryf  but  to  the  ejnpcror;  nothing  like  co-ordiiiflte 
"  power^j  destined  to  control  nnd  limit  ooe  anotherj  is 
mtt  witln  All  proceeds  straight  upwanls  or  down- 
rds,  on  the  principle  of  n  sole,  strict  hierarchy.  It  is  a 
e,  unmitigated,  adm in i strati vo  despotism. 
Do  Qot,  however,  conclude  from  what  I  have  stated,  that 
tliift  system  of  government,  this  administrative  machinery,  waa 
ififltitutod  for  the  sole  behoof  of  absolute  power,  that  it  never 
ftitued  at  or  produced  any  other  effect  than  that  of  promoting 
Ihe  vit:wa  of  despotism.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  matter 
"^iirly,  wt>  must  present  to  otir  minds  a  just  idea  of  the  atate 
^  tb«  provinces,  nnd  more  eapeciaily  of  Gaul,  at  the  moment 
eding  that  when  the  empire  took  the  place  of  the  republic. 
ere  were  two  powers  in  authority,  that  of  the  Roman  pro- 
lul,  sent  to  a*lmioister,  for  a  tcemporaiy  period,  such  or  such 
tfirovince,  and  that  of  the  old  national  eh i eft,  the  governors 
wbom  tiio  country  obeyed  before  it  passed  under  the  Koraan 
yoko.  Tlicflo  two  powers  vrere,  upon  i!ie  wliole,  more  iniqui- 
lou^  iu  my  opinion,  and  more  noxious  in  their  operation^ 
tlmn  the  imperial  administration  which  superseded  them*  I 
can  conceive  no  ailliction  more  fearful  for  a  province  than  the 
govern Dient  of  a  Iloman  proconsul,  a  greedy  tyrant,  coming 
Ikn^  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  in  the  sole  view  of  making 
his  fortune,  and  Riving  unchecked  way  for  a  time  to  all  the 
impuUea  of  grasping  self- interest,  to  nil  the  caprices  of  abso-- 
lute  power,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  proconsuls  were 
every  one  a  Verres  or  a  Pise,  but  the  great  crimes  of  a  period 
enable  us  in  their  history  to  eetimate  the  measure  of  iniquity 
In  that  period;  and  if  it  required  a  Verres  to  arouse  the  in- 
dignation of  Komc,  we  may  fairly  j  udge  how  far  a  proconsul 
night  go,  so  that  ho  kept  within  the  lioiita  outstepped  by  the 
more  daring  monster  denounced  by  Cicero.  As  to  the  ancient 
cliiefri  of  the  country,  theirs  was,  T  have  no  doubt,  a  govern- 
ment altogether  irregular,  oppressive,  barhnroua*  The  cjvili- 
«ation  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  llomanj?,  waa 
very  inferior  to  that  of  Rome:  the  two  powers  which  held 
away  there  were,  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  the  priests^  the 
Druids;  on  the  other,  tlmt  of  the  chiefs,  whom  we  may  assi- 
milate with  the  more  modern  chiefs  of  clana.  The  micient 
iocial  organization  of  the  country  piu^  of  Gaul|  liad,  m  point 
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of  fuct,  a  nloie  reBemblance  to  that  of  I  ir  of  the 

IiukIm  of  S<:otiand  in  lat<ir  timef;  the  popu.^i< 
round  the  more  ctonsiderable  personages,  round  the  ^ 
pnipriiitorN:  Vercin^fitorix,  for  example,  was  probaUja  4W 
of  tliiii  cli'flcription,  the  leader  of  a  multitude  of  peaaaiiti j  jjj 
of  \H'Xiy  landholders  e^junected  by  personal  consideratioiiiWW 
his  domuinri,  with  his  family,  with  his  interests.     This  syMi 
may  doubtloHs  give  birth  to  lofty  and  hononrAMe  sei# 
nientH,  it  may  inMpirc  those  who  liye  under  it  with  puWtfMh 
marked  hahitH  and  associations,  with  strong  mutual  alM^ 
meiitH;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  far  from  fiivourable  10  tto 
progriiHi*  of  civilisation.     There  is  nothing  regtiliir,  nottte 
conipreliunHive  in  it;  the  ruder  passions  have  full  and  nnelweWl 
sway;  privatit  warfttre  is  incessant;  manners  make  no  tdntUti 
the  lUmmon  of  all  questions  is  entirely  a  matter  of  individHi 
or  local  interest;  every  feature  in  the  system  is  an 
to  the  incH'^iHe  of  prosfierity,  to  the  extension  of  ideas^  to 
rich  and  rajiid  development  of  man  and  of  soeiety, 
therefore  the  imfMirial  administration  came  into  operatiOB  ia 
(jaul,  however  bitter  may  have  been  the  resentment 
re^nit  which  naturally  filhsd  patriotic  minds,  we  can 
no  doubt  that  it  was  more  enlightened,  more  impartial^ 
guidiMl  by  general  viewH  and  by  considerations  of  really  puUb 
intertiHtH,  than  the  old  national  government  bad  been.   It  wai 
neither  mixed  up  with  jealouHies  of  family,  city,  or  tribi^ 
fettcsred  U)  savtige  and  stagnant  ideas  and  manners  bj 
diccH  of  religion  or  birth.     (Jn  the  other  hand,   the  MMT 
govf^rnorM,   invest^id  with  more  iNirmanent  funcUoni^ 
trolled,  up  to  a  cxsrtain  point,  by  the  imiierial  autbori^p 
lesrt  grasping,  Ichh  vioh*iit,  less  oppn^ssive  than  the  _ 
of  th<;  Hciiate  had  bcfin.     Wo  accordingly  obserTe  with 
progress  of  the  iirst,  s<;cond,  and  even  the  third  oenturlea,  a  jtth 
gresH  in  the  ])roHperity  and  civilization  of  Gaul.     The  towns 
grew  rich,  and  e,xtcnde<l  themselves;   the  freemen 
more  and  more  numenius.     It  hod  been,  amongst  the 
Gauls,  a  cust<im,  or  rather  a  necessity,  for  tlie  Individ ual  ftee- 
meii  to  ]i\fu:t'.  thcms<:lves  under  the  proti^ion  of  some  grOBt 
man,  to  enrol  thcniHidves  under  tho  banner  of  a  patron,  as 
the  only  nio<le  of  eil'ceting  security  for  themselves.     Thia  ent- 
Umi,  without  entirely  dirisppimring,  abated  in  the  first  agei  of 
jniperiai  udiniuistration;  the  freemen  assumed  a  more  inde- 
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kdent  exiatence,  irhich  proves  tbat  their  existence  was  better 
bred  by  the  general  operation  of  the  laws,  by  the  public 
rer.  There  was  greater  equality  iDtrodnced  among  tho 
Sous  classea^  none  of  whom  were  now  arbitrarily  excluded 

&the  attainment  of  fortune  and  power.  Manners  were 
led,  ideas  expanded,  the  country  became  covered  with 
da  and  buildings.  Evetything  indicated  a  society  in  course 
ievelopmentj  a  civilization  in  progress. 
^ut  the  beuefita  of  despotism  are  shortlived;  it  poisona 
H  very  springs  which  it  hiys  open*  If  it  display  a  merit, 
|b  an  exceptional  one;  if  a  virtue,  it  is  created  of  circum- 
pces;  and  once  this  better  hour  has  passed  away,  all  the 
|ea  of  its  nature  break  forth  with  redoubled  violence^  and 
^h  down  society  in  every  directioUi 

fn  proportion  as  the  Empire^  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
^er  of  tbe  emperor,  grew  weaker,  in  proportion  as  it  found 
plf  a  prey  to  external  and  internal  dangers,  its  wants  grew 
teter  and  more  urgent;  it  reqnii-ed  more  money,  more  men, 
yre  means  of  action  of  every  description;  it  demanded  more 
4  more  at  the  hands  of  the  subject  nations*  and  at  the  same 
Hie  did  less  and  less  for  them  in  return.  The  larger  reinforce- 
Silts  of  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  resist  the  bar- 
riaus,  the  fewer  of  course  remained  to  maintain  order  in  the 
terior*  The  more  money  there  was  spent  at  Constantinople 
,  at  Korae  to  purchase  the  services  of  auxiliaries,  or  to 
ibe  dangerous  courtiers,  the  less  had  the  emperor  to  expend 
kon  the  clue  administration  of  the  prorinces.  Despotism 
IPS  found  itself  at  once  more  exacting  and  more  feeble^ 
i^aitatcd  to  take  more  from  the  people,  and  incapable  of 
Otecting  for  them  tbe  little  it  left  them.  This  double 
^  had  fully  developed  itself  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  oen- 
Hy.  >Jot  only  at  this  epoch  had  all  social  progress  ceased. 
It  a  retrograde  movement  was  sensibly  felt;  the  empire  was 
inuSfid  in  eveiy  direction,  and  its  interior  swept  and  devas- 
bed  by  bodies  of  barbarians;  the  population  fell  off,  more 
pecially  in  the  provinces;  in  the  towns,  aii  public  works 
ore  put  a  stop  to,  all  embellishments  suspended;  the  free 
en  once  more  went  in  crowds  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
fMxe  power!  ul  cliief.  Such  are  the  incessant  complaints  of  the 
mulish  writers  of  the  fourth  and  filth  centuries,  of  Salvienus* 
r^^aju^  in  his  work  iie  GubertmiioHe  Dei^  perhaps  the 
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most  vivid  and  most  interesting  picture 
period.     In  a  word,  in  every  directi      we 
themselves  unequivocal   symptoms  of  the  decUne  «f- 
government,  of  the  desolation  of  the  land. 

At  length  the  evil  grew  so  great,  that  the 
found  itself  unable  to  go  on;  it  began  by 
troops;  it  said  to  the  provinces,  to  Britain,  to  Gul:  **  I  i 
longer  defend  you:  you  must  take  care  of  yonndTW.* 
long  it  ceased  to  govern  them,  as  it  had  ceased  to  i 
them:  its  administrative  officers  withdrew  aa  its  em 
done.  This  was  the  fact  which  was  accomplsBlied  im  As 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Roman  empiie  ftU  feMk 
in  every  direction,  and  abandoned,  either  to  the  T 
to  themselves,  the  provinces  which  it  had 
pains  to  conquer. 

What,  more  especially  in  Gaul,  was  the  aodetj  thai  1 
itself,  thus  compelled  to  provide  for  itself  ?  How  was  h  M^ 
stituted?    What  means,  what  strength  had  it  with ' 
protect  itself  ? 

Four  classes  of  persons,   four  different  sooial 
existed  at  this  perio<l  in   GauL     1.  The  senators;  S.  tks 
euriales ;  3.  the  people,  properly  so  called;  4.  the  shnr 

The  distinct  existence  of  the  senatorial  families  is  i 
by  all   the  monuments  of  the  period.     We  meet  with 
designation  at  ev(iry  step,  in  the  legislative  docnments,  i 
the  iiistoriuiis.  Did  it  indicate  families  whose  i 
or  had  belonged  to  the  lioman  senate,  or  did  it  merely  ] 
the  municipd  senators  of  the  Gaulish  towns?  This  is  a  1 
mate  question,  since  the  senate  of  each  town,  the  mm 
body  known  under  the  name  of  curia^  often  also  celled  Jtsslf 
senate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  meant  fiurflies 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  senate.  The  emperaii^ 
who  filled  up  that  senate  just  as  they  pleased,  used  to  reerak 
it  from  the  provinces  with  members  of  the  most  distingnishsd 
families  in  the  principal  cities.  Those  who  had  occupied  Wf/k 
local  offices,  who  had  acted,  for  instance,  as  prorinciiil  govern 
nors,  were  entitled  to  expect  a  seat  in  the  Roman  sensle;  eft 
a  later  period,  the  same  favour  was  granted  to  posons  wke 
had  been  nominated  to  certain  honorary  chai^ges;  and  ulti- 
mately the  possession  of  a  mere  title«  that  cif    ' 
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irhicik  ■(Fas  conferred  in  the  eame  way  that  the  title  of  baron 
'  oonnt  is  nOT^,  wttfi  sufficient  to  give  i;3  holder  a  seat  itx  the 
aate* 

Tliis   quality  gave  certain   privileges   which   raised   the 

Qtors  to  a  position  superior  to  that  of  the  other  citizens. 

It  the  title  itself^  2,  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  special  tribu- 

when  a  senator  had  to  be  ti-icd  for  a  capital  offence,  the 

ftagietrate  was  obliged  to  asssociate  with  himself  five  aaees- 

I  drawn  by  lot;  3,  exemption  from  torture;  4,  exemption 

filling  inunicit>al  otficcsj  which  at  this  time  had  become 

&  very  serioua  burden. 

Such  waa  the  condition  of  the  eenatorlal  families*  It  were, 
perhaps,    e^ctmvagant  to  say    that    they   formed    a  clafis  of 

■Jcitixcns  essentially  distinct  iVom  the  rest,  ibr  the  senators 
fW€re  taken  from  all  classes  of  the  populution;  we  find  even 
ffreedmen  among;  them — and  the  emperor  could  at  any  time 
deprive  them,  or  any  of  them,  of  the  privileges  he  had  con- 

•inferred.  But,  at  tljc  same  time,  as  these  privileges  were  real 
^iuid  substantial,  and,  moreover,  hereditary,  at  least  in  reference 
to  children  born  after  the  elevation  of  the  father  to  the 
eenutorlal  dignity,  we  may  fairly  point  to  them  as  creating  an 
essential  distinction  in  social  relations,  as  inanifestin*^  the 
principle,  or  tit  all  events,  the  very  decided  appearance  of  a 
political  aristocracy. 

The  second  clajss  of  citizens  ivas  that  of  the  ctiriales  or 
decvri&fies,  men  of  easy  circumstances,  members,  not  of  the 
Boman  senate,  but  of  the  curia  or  municipal  body  of  their 
own  city,  I  iiavc  in  my  &sai  ^ir  mUtoire  de  France  drawn 
up  a  summary  of  laws  and  facts  relative  to  the  curialcs;  and  in 
order  to  give  an  exact  picture  of  their  condition,  I  willj  with 
your  permi&sion,  introduce  this  summary  here; 

The  class  of  curialea  comprised  all  such  inhabitants  of 
towns,  whether  natives  {mujUctpes)  or  settlers  {incoltf)  as 
possessed  landed  property  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
twenty- five  acres  {jugera)^  and  were  not  included  in  any 
way  among  the  privileged  persons  exempt  from  curial 
functions. 

Persons  belonged  to  this  class  either  by  origin  or  by  nomi- 
Bat  ion. 

Every  eon  of  a  curialis  was  himself  a  curialid^  and  bound 
to  fulfil  all  the  duties  inherent  in  that  quality* 
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Every  inhabitant  of  a  town,  trader  or   otfaorwin^ 
acquired  landed  property  to  the  extent  of  twe&ty-flYe  i 
and  upwards,  was  liable  to  be  claimed  by  the  emnm^  mi 
could  not  refuse  to  join  it. 

No  curialis  was  allowed  by  any  personal  and  voliintiry  Ml 
to  relinquish  his  condition.  They  were  prohibited  ftos 
living  in  the  country,  from  entering  the  army,  from  ■^i^'*"^ 
offices  which  would  relieve  them  frY>m  municipal  finefioM^ 
until  they  had  exercised  all  these  functions,  from  tint  «f 
simple  member  of  the  curia  up  to  that  of  first  magietiiterf 
the  city.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  were  they  pet'iuitied  is 
become  soldiers,  public  functionaries,  and  senators.  Tto 
children  bom  to  them  before  their  elevation  remained  in  the 
class  of  curiales. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  become  priests  unleaB  iksf 
transferred  their  property  to  some  one  who  was  wiQiiig  to 
become  a  curialis  in  their  place,  or  to  the  curia  it8el£ 

The  curiales  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  retinquh 
their  condition,  and  we  accordingly  find  a  multitade  of  laws 
prescribing  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  all  such  as  had  lle^  sr 
surreptitiously  entered  the  army,  or  the  order  of  prieati^ 
or  the  senate,  or  into  public  functions,  and  orderii 
when  discovered,  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  curia 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  curiales  thus  forcibly  i 
fined  within  their  curia,  were  as  follow: — 

1.  To  administer  the  affairs  of  the  munidpiuin,  its  Ten 
and  its  expenditure,  either  deliberatively  as  a  private  mei 
of  the  curia,  or  executively  as  a  municipal  magistnte.    Ki 
this  double  situation,  the  curiales  were  not  only       _ 
for  their  own  individual  conduct,  but  they  were  caDM  i 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  town  out  of  their  own  : 
if  the  civic  revenue  was  insufiicient. 

2.  To  collect  the  public  taxes.  Here  also  they  were  1 
selves  responsible  if  they  failed  to  levy  the  fiiU 
imposed.  Any  lands  subject  to  the  land-tax  whidi 
abandoned  by  their  possessors  reverted  to  the  curia, 
were  bound  to  pny  the  tax  in  respect  of  them,  until  some  eas 
was  found  who  was  willing  to  take  the  land  and  its  liafaOitieB 
upon  himself.  If  no  such  person  appeared,  the  tax  oontianad 
to  be  made  up  amongst  the  other  proprietors. 

3.  No  curialis  could  sell,  without  the  permission  off  Ae 
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provincial  governor,  the  property  in  respect  of  wLicli  be  was 
a  curialis. 

4,  Heirs  of  cunales,  not  themselves  members  of  the  curia^ 
axid  tbe  widow  or  inheriting  daughter  of  a  curialia  who 
married  a  man  not  a  curiaiis,  were  obliged  to  reai^a  a  fourth 
of  their  property  to  the  euria* 

5,  Curiales  without  children  could  only  dispose  by  will  of 
»  fourth  of  their  property.  The  other  three-fourths  went  to 
tJie  curia* 

6,  They  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
mnniGipium,  even  for  a  limited  time,  without  the  permission 
of  the  provincial  governor. 

7^  If  they  quitted  their  curia  without  such  permission,  and 
could  not,  after  a  certiun  interval,  be  found,  their  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  curia* 

8*  Tbe  burden  of  the  impost  designated  Aumm  Corona* 
rium^  which  was  a  tribute  paid  to  the  prince  on  certain 
solemn  occas]ons»  fell  solely  upon  the  cnriales. 

By  way  of  compensating  the  curiales  for  these  heavy  in- 
cumbrances, they  were; — 

I*  £:xempt  from  the  torture,  except  in  very  grave  cases. 

2.  Exempt  from  ce  It  ain  corporeal  and  ignominious  punish - 
inents*  which  were  reser^^ed  for  the  lower  classes. 

3»  After  having  gone  through  the  whole  series  of  munici- 
pal offices,  those  who  bad  managed  to  escape  tbe  ruinous  rifiks 
which  had  presented  themselves  at  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress^ were  exempt  from  serving  any  municipal  office  for  the 
future,  enjoyed  certain  honours,  and  not  unirequently  re* 
oeivcd  the  title  o^  comes. 

4,  Decayed  decurionea  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  town. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  yon  how  hard  and  oppressive  this 
condition  was-— into  what  a  state  it  neecBsarily  tended  to  re- 
duce the  burgher  chias  in  all  the  towns.  We  accordingly 
find  every  indication  that  this  class  became,  day  after  day, 
kfis  numerous.  Tliere  arc  no  documents  from  which  we  can 
form  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  number  of  curiales*  A  list  oi' 
the  members  of  each  curia,  album  curitB^  was,  indeed,  drawn 
«p  every  year;  but  these  lists  have  disappeared,  M.  de 
t^vigny  cites  one,  after  Fabretti,  tlie  album  of  Canusium, 
(Canosa^)  a  amaJi  town  of  Italy.  It  is  for  the  year  ^23,  and 
x2 
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RutA  down  the  numlior  of  the  curiAlea  of  that  town  at  %  1 
uiul  forty-oi^ht.  tludgiiif;  from  thuir  exUant  and  coni|i 
iin]>ortiinc(s  tlici  Inrf^cT  towns  of  Oaul,  Arlefl^  Narhoii^ 
ToiiloiiHts  Lyoiirt,  Ni8iii(>B,  liad  far  more  than  tlua  numWh 
Tht*rn  ciiii  b()  no  doubt,  indeed,  tliat  Auch  wai  the  caaa  in  III 
enrliiT  ]KTiodH;  but  us  1  have  said,  the  eurialM  beoanoMlf 
Btiintly  ft'.wiT  and  fewer,  and  at  tlio  epodi  on  which  we  $K% 
now  onp;u<;ed,  there  were  nearcely  more  than  a  bunibed  rf 
thtMii  in  the  very  hu'^eHt  eitied. 

The  third  eliiM8  of  tJie  GauIiHh  community  conaiated  of  Al 
p(M)pli\  eH|HM*iully  HO  called, — tlie  plvha,  Thia  chiM  eonpit* 
hendcd,  un  the  one  hand,  the  petty  landholders,  whose  pl^ 
|M*rty  wiiri  not  Huflleient  to  (lualify  them  for  the  curiae  on  thi 
othiT,  the  Huiall  trade8|M'0|»le  and  the  free  artisans.  I  kme 
no  ol).M(>rvatioiiH  to  nuike  with  reference  to  the  pettjkai" 
hold(Trt  in  tluH  diiHH;  they  were  probably  very  few  in  numbiri 
but  wilii  reference  to  the  free  iirtidanB,  it  is  necessary  ll 
enter  into  Home  explanationn. 

You  are  all  awai*e  that  under  the  republic  and  in  the  eariiw 
yearrt  of  the  enqtins  opcTutive  induHtry  was  a  domestio  pnip 
fcMriion,  curried  on  by  the  nlaveA  for  the  beneilt  of  their  mss> 
t(;rH.  Kvcry  proprietor  of  Hlavea  had  whatever  meohaniflsl 
])nMlu(^tion  he  retpiiretl  nnmufiu:tured  in  his  own  howei  ht 
hatl  Hlave-blackHinitliH,  8lave-8hot)makerH,  alave-carpealenb 
Hlnve-iroMworkcrH,  lki\  And  he  not  only  employed  than  ia 
milking  thin^H  for  himself,  but  he  Hold  the  products  of  thab 
indiiMtry  to  iree.inen,  IiIh  elicnitn  and  others,  who  had  no  slafSI 
of  their  own. 

1(y  one  of  thone  revolutions  which  work  on  slow Ij  and  OB* 
cuM'ii  until  they  iM^conie  ncconipliHhed  and  manifest  al  a  paiti* 
(Milar  epoch,  whose  course  we  have  not  followodi  and  whoaa 
origin  Yfv  never  trace  back,  it  luip|Mtued  that  industry  threw  off 
the  domestic  nuMiial  character  it  had  mo  long  worni  and  that 
insteiid  of  hlave  artisans,  the  world  saw  free  artisans^  who 
worktid,  not  for  a  nutstcr,  but  for  the  public,  and  for  thair 
own  profit  luid  lM>n(>tit.  This  waH  an  immense  change  fal 
the  static  of  Ht»ciety,  a  chani^e  prcgnnnt  with  incalcukUe  r^ 
NultH.  When  nnd  how  it  was  operated  in  the  Roman  W0ffl4 
I  know  not,  nor  has  luiy  on(^  (dse,  I  believe,  identifled  its  pia* 
cisc  date;  but  at  the  fMTiod  we  are  now  considering^  at  the 
cumnicncenusnt  of  the  lifth  century,  it  was  ill  full  action; 
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^6te  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Gaul  a  numerous  class  of  frc?e 
Irtiaans,  iilrendy  erected  into  corporations^  into  bodies  formally 
represented  by  some  of  their  own  members.  The  majority  of 
Ibese  trade-corporations,  the  origin  of  which  is  usaaHy  iiitsigned 
to  the  middle  ages,  may  readily  be  traced  back,  more  espe- 
cinlly  in  the  south  of  Gaul  and  in  Italy,  to  the  Boman  world. 
Ever  since  the  iifth  century,  we  come  upon  indications  of 
tbem^  more  or  less  direct,  at  every  epoch  of  history;  already, 
at  that  period,  they  constituted  in  many  towns  one  of  the 
principal^  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  popular 
community. 

The  fourth  class  was  that  of  slaves;  of  these  there  were 

o  kinds.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attaching  to  the 
Word  ^lave,  one  bare  single  idea, — of  connecting  with  the  tena 
<me  sole  condition ;  this  is  an  entire  misconception.  We  must 
Ciirefully  distinguish,  at  the  period  now  under  our  considera- 
tion, between  the  domestic  slaves  and  the  predial  or  rural 
'  ivea*  As  to  the  former,  their  condition  was  everywhere 
'♦ery  nearly  the  same;  but  as  to  those  who  cultivated  the  soil, 
-we  find  them  designated  by  a  multitude  of  different  names, 
eohniy  iufpiUini^  rustici^  agricolcB^  aratores,  tri^utarn,  origin- 
arii^  adscriptUli^  each  name,  well  nigh,  indicating  a  difference 
Df  condition.  Some  were  domestic  slaves,  sent  to  a  man's 
country  estate,  to  labour  in  the  fields  there,  instead  of  work- 
ing indoors,  at  his  town-house.  Others  were  regular  serfs  of 
|be  soil,  who  could  not  be  sold  except  with  the  domain  itself; 
ethers  were  farmers,  who  cultivated  the  ground,  in  considera- 
jfclon  of  receiving  half  the  produce;  others,  farmers  of  a  higher 
dasef,  who  paid  a  regular  money  rent;  others,  a  sort  of  com- 
pttratively  free  labourers,  farm-servants,  who  worked  for 
wages.  Sometimes,  moreover,  these  very  different  conditions 
jleem  mixed  up  together  under  the  general  denomination  of 
eokmiy  sometimes  they  are  designated  under  various  names. 

\Thus,  judging  from  appeapinces,  and  from  existing  terms, 
^  political  nobility,  an  upper  burgher  class  or  municipal 
nobility,  the  people  especially  so  called,  domestic  or  rural 
riaves,  in  their  different  conditions,  constituted  Gaulish  so- 
dety,  constituted  the  strength  which  subsisted  in  Gaul,  after 
tiie  withdrawal  of  Rome. 

But  what  is  the  real  value  to  be  attached  to  these  appear- 
?    What  was  the  real  strength  of  this  strength?    What 
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living  and  powerful  sociefy  oonld  the  concinreiieBB  of  ftaH 
various  classes  form? 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  every  privileged  i 
name  of  aristocracy.  I  do  not  conceive  that  tlii8  nsnia  m^ 
perly  appertains  to  the  senatorial  families  of  wbieh  I  km 
just  spoken.  It  was  an  hierarchical  collectioii  of  fonclioih 
aries,  but  not  an  aristocracy.  Neither  privil^;e^  nor  ^ 
nor  even  with  these  the  possession  of  power,  are  i 
constitute  an  aristocracy.  Permit  me  to  call  yoor 
for  a  moment,  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  term;  I  shall  aolga 
far  in  search  of  it;  I  will  consult,  for  the  history  of  tiie } 
the  language  whence  we  have  derived  it 

In  the  more  ancient  Greek  author^  the  word  opnair,  i^^ 
Tocf  generally  means  the  strongest,  the  person  poflaeariiig  the 
superiority  in  personal,  physical,  material  strength.  We  fel 
the  term  thus  employed  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  even  in  mm 
of  the  choruses  of  Sophocles;  it  came,  perhaps,  firam  lliewwi 
which  designated  the  God  Mars,  the  God  of  Strength,  ilftc- 

As  we  advance  in  the  progress  of  Greek  civilicalioiiy  as  we 
approach  the  period  when  social  development  gave  eflbct  la 
other  causes  of  superiority  than  physical  foroe^  tiie  weri 
apiffToc  designates  the  great,  powerful,  the  most  conaMJeraMi^ 
the  most  wealthy;  it  is  the  title  assigned  to  the  priadpri 
citizens,  whatever  the  sources  of  their  power  and  infineneBb 

Groing  a  little  further,  we  come  to  the  philosophen^  tD  the 
men  whose  work  it  was  to  elevate  and  purify  ideaa;  with  Hmm 
the  word  apiaroQ  is  often  used  to  convey  a  meaning  eff  aftr 
more  moral  character;  it  indicates  the  best,  the  most  viztWMi^ 
the  most  able  man;  intellectual  superiori^.  In  theejei  «f 
these  definers,  the  aristocratic  government  was  the  _ 
ment  of  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideal  of  govemmentBL 

Thus,  then,  physical  force,  social  preponderanoe^ 
superiority — thus,  so  to  speak,  and  judging  from  the  ' 
todes  in  the  meanings  of  tiie  words,  thus  have  theee  been  tiw 
gradations  of  aristocracy,  the  various  states  through  whiA  il 
has  had  to  pass. 

And,  indeed,  for  an  aristocracy  to  be  real,  far  it  to  ineiU 
its  name,  it  must  possess,  and  possess  of  itself  <nie  or  the 
other  of  these  characteristics;  it  must  have  either  a  forae  of  ks 
own,  a  force  which  it  borrows  from  no  one^  and  whieh  none 
can  wrest  from  it,  or  a  force  admitted,  prodaimed  hj  the 
men  over  whom  it  exercises  this  force.    It  must  have  either 
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iadependenoe  or  popularity.  It  must  either  have  power,  in 
its  mere  personal  right,  as  was  the  case  with  the  feudal  aris- 
toQracjy  or  it  must  receive  power  by  national  and  free  elec- 
tioa,  as  is  the  case  in  representative  governments.  Nothing 
xeaembling  either  of  these  characteristics  is  to  be  met  wit£ 
in  the  senatorial  aristocracy  of  Gkiul;  it  possessed  neither 
iad^iendence  nor  popularity.  Power,  wealth,  privilege,  all  it 
luid  and  exercised,  was  borrowed  and  precarious.  Un- 
doabtedly  the  senatorial  families  occupied  a  position  in  society 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  for  they  were  rich,  and  had  filled 
public  offices;  but  they  were  incapable  of  any  great  effort, 
incapable  of  carrying  the  people  with  them,  or  using  them 
either  to  defend  or  to  govern  the  country. 

liCt  us  now  turn  to  the  second  dass,  the  curiales,  and 
nTamine  what  the  real  extent  of  their  strength  was.  Judging 
from  appearances,  these  had  something  beyond  what  the 
preceding  class  possessed;  among  them,  the  presence  of  prin- 
eiples  of  liberty  is  evident.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
explain  these  in  the  following  manner,  in  my  Essai  sur  le 
ftgfime  Municipal  Romain  au  V,  Siech : 

1.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  town,  possessor  of  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  secure  his  independence  and  the  development  of  his 
understanding,  is  a  curialis,  and  as  such  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  adboiinistration  of  civic  affairs. 

The  right  of  curialship,  then,  is  attached  to  the  presumed 
capacity  of  filling  it,  and  not  to  any  privilege  of  birth,  and  with-*^ 
out  any  limit  as  to  numbers;  and^this  right  is  not  a  mere  right 
of  election,  but  a  right  to  deliberate  upon  and  to  participate 
directly  in  the  administration  of  affiairs,  a  right  to  discuss 
matters  and  interests,  the  comprehension  of  which,  and  the 
ability  to  discuss  which,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
all  persons  above  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  existence 
possess.  The  curia  is  not  a  limited  and  select  town  council, 
but  an  assembly  of  all  such  inhabitants  as  come  within  the 
eurial  qualification. 

2.  An  assembly  cannot  act  administratively;  there  must 
be  magistrates  to  do  this.  Such  magistrates  are  all  elected 
by  the  curia,  for  a  very  limited  period,  and  are  responsible 
with  their  fortunes  for  the  integrity  of  their  administration. 

3.  In  great  emergencies,  when  the  fate  of  a  city  is  in 
question,  or  when  it  is  proposed  to  elect  a  magistrate  invested 
with  uncertain  and  more  arbitrary  powers,  the  curia  itself 
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does  not  suffice;  the  whole  population  is  summoned  to  em 
in  these  solemn  acts. 

Whoy  at  the  aspect  of  such  rights  existingy  would 
imagine  he  recognised  a  petty  republic,  in  which  the  ma  _ 
life  and  the  political  life  were  mixed  up  and  confooiidBd  M 
gether,  in  which  democracy  of  the  most  unequiyocal  { 
prevailed?  Who  would  imagine,  for  one  instant^  thst  a  i 
so  governed  formed  part  of  a  great  empire^  and  n 
by  strict  and  necessary  bonds  with  a  distant  and  aov 
central  power?  Who  would  not  expect  to  find  here  ill  i 
impulsive  manifestations  of  liberty,  all  the  agitation,  d  ■ 
faction  and  cabal,  aU  the  violence,  dl  the  disorder,  which  i 
riably  characterize  small  societies,  inclosed  and  self-goveimi 
within  their  own  walls?  » 

Nothing  of  the  sort  was  the  fact;  aU  these  apparent  priii- 
ciples  were  without  life,  and  there  were  otbm 
which  absolutely  precluded  their  reanimation. 

1.  Such  are  the  effects,  such  the  exigences  of  the  < 
despotism,  that  the  quality  of  curialis  becomes  not  a  light 
recognised  in  all  those  who  are  capable  of  exerciaing  it^  taut 
a  burden  imposed  upon  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  it 
On  the  one  hand,  the  central  government  has  relieYed  itnlf 
of  the  duty  of  providing  for  any  branch  of  the  pablic  oerviee 
in  which  it  is  not  immediately  interested,  throwing  this 
duty  upon  the  class  of  citizens  in  question;  on  the 
hand,  it  employs  this  class  of  citizens  in  collecting  the  1 
which  it  imposes  on  its  own  peculiar  acooonti  and 
them  responsible  for  the  full  amount.  It  ruins  the  ourialei^ 
in  order  to  pay  its  functionaries  and  its  soldiers;  it  gnmti 
its  functionaries  and  its  soldiers  all  sorts  of  practical  adyan- 
tages  and  privileges,  as  inducements  to  them  to  aid  it  in  pre- 
venting the  curiales  from  saving  themselves  from  rain.  Com- 
pletely null  as  citizens,  the  curiales  only  live  to  be  Btrifipel 
of  all  they  gain  as  men  of  labour  and  industry. 

2.  The  magistrates  elected  by  the  curuE  are,  in  point  cf 
fact,  merely  the  impenal  agents  of  despotism,  for  wfaoee 
benefit  they  despoil  their  fellow-citizens,  until  some  opportu- 
nity or  other  occurs  to  them  of  getting  rid  of  this  hard  obli- 
gation. 

3.  Their  election  itself  is  valueless,  for  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative in  the  province  may  annul  it;  a  fayonr  which  tbigr 
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bAvo  tUo  f^rofllont  dc*ii'o  tt>  obtntri  at  1u»  hnndn;  anothor  olr- 
c'lirnstMnrn  putti»;^  tlium  uiortj  fluuly  \t\  Illh  [wwor, 

4.  ThHr  authority  \9  not  real,  lur  tlioy  uuimot  enforce  it* 
No  pffrctive  J4iri*<liL^tiori  [h  iiIjuh**!  in  tJujir  lianitn;  iboy  tOLkfl 
OO  •(<*(>  wLirJi  may  not  1mi  QimnlWl,  Nay,  tnorri  <lt!KpotlKmt 
f^ivelvln^  mortf  (imt  nu>r<i  i^lnirly  tlitjir  ilUwItl  to  t\w  In^k,  or 
*  iff  intibiUfy  tfM>An<'iiU^  it,  t^rionm^hoM  more  imrt  mtm\  hy  lUnlf 

"  Itjt  miih(^cHutn  n<J>L'1^^(lntatLVl^H,  \uUi  thti  t^plioro  4^t'  Llkt^ir 
itli>tii4.  Tho  bujuinrnH  of  tbti  <!iinf4  ^rjitlniilly  t1ij^iL|r|H^urrt 
Itn  powrrs,  uui]  n  d»y  will  <!l>||u^  wlitiri  Umi  luuuit'ijuU 
lyttom  II) ny  h^^  tilioUrtlird  at  n  inin^h*  hlo^v,  in  Utf>  Mill  MuliHirit^ 
ln(f  Bmiiii^p,  ''  hrrriuK^"  tiPi  tliti  logiwktor  will  nuy,  **  uU  i\wm 
hwn  wantliir,  aN  it  won%  vainly  and  witliout  olyrrt  around 
III**  Ha\  p*riii;^i 

"  Tliutf,  tliotij  il  ijt  m^f^n,  ibnv^  nml  liiVs  w<Tr'  orjnftlly  wanting 
li'thA  ouriidti.s  AH  to  xUfx  MonutoHul  fjMinlif^H;  or[inLllv  with  thv 
Bwiutorlul  r»mMltt)H>  they  wtro  inonpflhiy  of  defonding  or 
ornovnrning  iho  mwioty. 

Am  to  tlii^  [Hiopirs  I  nuod  not  dwell  upon  tJioir  lituntion;  !t 
U  o1>viiM]N  timt  thry  wiivo  iii  no  cotidition  to  xiivo  iind  n'^tmo- 
FAto  thn  Komnn  worUl  Tot  wo  nni^t  iu>t  think  thoni  idto- 
grthor  r<o  pownrli>i»s,  ao  nttoHy  niitl,  at«  in  ovdiniirily  wnpp(W!d, 
Thiry  wnn^  ttil^MMibly  iu»Tvirroii?i,  nion."*  OMpncinlly  In  ttn*  ^^nuth 
of  (iiiul,  hoth  from  tijc  devviopnjont  of  indutftritd  artivity 
during  thn  tlin^o  (Ivflt  aj^cs  of  ("hrlpHnnity,  and  from  tii*'  rir- 
oiitn^tmioi'  of  H  portion  of  tlj<^  runil  popuhition  tnkinp:  rriugo 
in  thv.  towoH  fj*om  tho  iIovnfltjLlion  of  iho  hftrlimriiinfl.  lto:iidt?Mj 
with  rhfi  progr^?Miaiof  dj^^^>l^U  r  In  th(i  hijjtlkT  vt»\k«^  tlio  popnlnr 
inHurnoo  Inid  a  tomdL^jiry  lo  iiu'iTum*.  In  tltno*  of  rogularity, 
when  tho  ndndiUHtmtionj  l(!4  fmiotiornirion,  anil  Jt«  troops  wore 
oil  lb o  Hpi>t,  oro  th*i  onria  had  hocomo  altop^othor  rninod  and 
powwlofl^  iho  pooplo  rf^nminrd  In  tliolr  ordinary  dtatii  of  in- 
a<itioiu  or  imwwivo  dojK^ndrnor.  Hut  wlh^n  all  tho  vanouR 
mMtorH  <ii'  ihr  M(K'iL*ty  had  fidl<*n  away  or  diaappeai*cd,  wlma 
the  di^fH^ullon  of  thin^H  hc^c^mjit!  gont<ral,  tho  jiooplo,  in  thoir 
turn>  ^row  to  W  ttoiihaldn^Tt  niid  a^Hnnu^d,  at  nil  ove-ntii,  a 
cortftin  d(^;:^irr  uf  artivity  and  injportunri*. 

1  havf*  iLiktliin);  to  tiay  aU>iit  t\n\  n\ay\y^;  theiy  wore  nothing 

I  Nov.  40,  rendered  by  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
tb«  oloit  of  the  ninth  oenturjr. 
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for  themselves;  how,  then,  could  they  do  anytfaiiig  fv 
society?  It  was,  moreover,  the  colon!  who  underwent  wil 
nigh  all  the  disasters  of  invasion;  it  was  th^  whom  tiie  te*. 
barians  pillaged,  hunted,  carried  away  captiye,  pell-mell  wSH 
their  cattle.  I  may  remark,  however,  incidentally^  that  md 
the  Empire  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was  greatly  improfadi 
this  is  clear  from  its  legislation. 

Let  us  now  collect  aU  these  scattered  features  cf  GanliA 
civil  society  in  the  fifth  century,  and  form  a  collective  id 
as  near  the  fact  as  we  can,  of  its  aggregate. 

Its  government  was  monarchical,  even  despotic;  and  jflt 
all  the  monarchical  institutions  and  powers  were  faltin^  w 
themselves  abandoning  their  post  Its  internal  orgairiiatlif 
seemed  aristocratic ;  but  it  was  an  aristocracy  without  strepg^ 
without  coherence,  incapable  of  playing  a  public  parti  A 
democratic  element,  municipalities,  free  burghers^  weie  alB 
visible;  but  democracy  was  as  enervated,  as  poweiicflfl^  m, 
aristocracy  and  monarchy.  The  whole  o£  society  was  in  a 
state  of  dissolution,  was  dying. 

And  here  we  see  the  radical  vice  of  the  Roman  aocifl^i 
and  of  every  society  where  slavery  exists  on  a  large  aedt^ 
where  a  few  masters  rule  over  wh<de  herds  of  people^  In  all 
countries,  at  all  times,  whatever  the  political  system  iMA 
prevails,  after  an  interval  more  or  less  long,  by  the  sole  eflfeet 
of  the  enjoyment  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  Uie  intellectual  da- 
velopment,  of  the  various  social  advantages  they  enjoy,  Ae 
higher  classes  wear  themselves  out,  become  enervated,  nnkaa 
they  are  constantly  excited  by  emulation,  and  refreshed  by 
the  iumiigration  of  the  classes  who  live  and  labour  bdoir 
them.  See  what  has  taken  place  in  modem  Europe.  Ttee 
has  been  in  it  a  prodigious  variety  of  social  conditions^  in- 
finite  gradations  in  wealth,  liberty,  enlightenment,  influenco^ 
civilization.  And  up  all  the  steps  of  this  long  ladder,  an 
ascending  movement  has  constantly  impelled  Mch  class  and 
all  classes,  the  one  by  the  other,  towards  greater  develop- 
ment, to  which  none  was  allowed  to  remain  a  stranger. 
Hence  the  fecundity,  the  immortality,  so  to  speak,  of  modem 
civilization,  thus  incessantly  recruited  and  renewed. 

Nothing  at  all  resembling  this  existed  in  the  Boman 
society;  there,  men  were  divided  off  into  two  great  dassei^ 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  immense  interval;  there 
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no  Tariety,  no  ascending  movement,  no  genuine  demo- 

it  was,  as  it  were,  a  aociety  of  officers^  ivUo  did  not 

ftow  whence  to  recruit  their  numbersj  and  did  not,  in  point 

"  fact,  recruit  them*     There  wfug,  indeed,  from  the  first  to 

lie  third  century,  aa  I  have  just  now  said,  u  progress ite 

oovement  on  the  port  of  tho  lower  claesea  of  tlie  people;  they 

ttcreascd  in  libertyj  in  number,  in  activity.  But  the  movement 

fras  far  too  slow,  iar  too  limited,  to  enable  the  people  by  re- 

ategrating  in  time  the  superior  classes,  to  suvo  tSiem  from 

heir  decline  and  faU. 

Besides  these,  there  became  formed  another  society,  young, 

etic,  fruitful  of  result?, — the  eeclesiaatical  soctcty.     It 

around  this  society  that  the  people  rallied ;  no  powerful 

dnd  united  them  to  the  senatorsi,  nor,  perhaps,  to  the  curiales; 

de^  assembled,  therefore,  around  the  priests  and  bishops. 

Uen  to  pagan  civil  society,  vrhose  chiefs  created  therein  no 

ace  for  it,  the  mass  of  the  population  entered  with  ardour 

^  the  Christian  society,  whoae  leaders  opened  their  arms  to 

|t      The   senatorial   and   curial    aristocracy    was    a    mere 

phantom;  the  clergy  became  the  real  aristocracy;  there  was 

no  Roman  people;  a  Christian  people  ai-oae.     It  is  with  them 

we  shall  occupy  ourselves  in  the  next  lecture. 
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THIRD  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — ^Variety  of  the  principles  and  foims  of  rdigJoiMri^f 
in  Europe — Classification  of  the  different  syBtema,  1.  Aeeomilag  IbAI 
relations  of  the  church  in'the  state ;  2.  According  to  the  intflfiial  aMil^ 
tution  of  the  church — ^Ali  these  sj-stems  assign  their  origin  to  tStm  l^M 
tive  church — Critical  examination  of  these  pretensions^^TlMy  bnt  # 
a  certain  degree  of  foundation — Fluctuation  and  complexity  of  thlMh 
temal  situation  and  internal  position  of  Christian  sooiety  ftom  Hm  M 
to  the  fifth  century — Predominant  tendencies — ^PreTalenft  fiuste  ef  tti 
fifth  century —  Causes  of  liberty  in  the  church  at  this  penod— Tift 
election  of  bishops — Councils  —  Comparison  of  leUgions  with  difl 
society- — Of  the  chie&  of  these  two  societies — Letters  of 
Apollinaris. 


The  subject  which  is  now  about  to  occupy  our  i 
the  state  of  religious  society  in  the  fifth  century.  I  need  aa( 
remind  you  of  the  great  part  it  has  played  in  the  hietaiy  eC 
modern  civilization;  that  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  undentoodL 
Nor  is  it  in  modem  history  that  this  fact  first  maniftitad 
itself;  the  world  has  seen  more  than  one  striking  example  of 
the  power  of  the  religious  society,  of  its  ideas,  its  iiiBtitiitioa% 
its  government.  But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  to  be 
remarked.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  antiquity,  everjwhett 
before  the  organization  of  Europe,  religious  society  preMBfti 
itself  under  a  general  and  simple  form;  this  is  the  dear  pie* 
valence  of  a  system,  the  domination  of  a  principle:  sometinifli 
the  society  is  subordinate;  it  is  the  temporal  power  whioli 
exercises  the  spiritual  functions  and  directs  the  worship^  and 
even  the  faith:  sometimes  it  occupies  the  chief  place;  it  ia 
the  spiritual  power  which  rules  the  civil  order.  In  boUi  die 
one  case  and  the  other,  the  position  and  organisation  of  the 
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ligions  society  ai-c  clear,  simple,  stable.    In  modem  Europe, 

I  lbs  contrary,  it  presents  every  possible  variety  of  syetemj 

find  in  it  every  possible  principle;  it  seems  made  up  of 

apleK  of  all  tbe  forms  under  which  it  has  appeared  obe« 

Let  us  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  to 

'  'itricate  and  cla33ify  the  different  principles,  the  difftsrent 

terns  which  have  been,  in  various  measure,  adopted  into 
European  religious  aociety,  the  different  constitutions  it  Lua 
received* 

Two  great  questions  hero  present  themselves:  on  the  ona 
band,  the  exterior  situation  of  the  religious  society,  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  civil  society,  the  relations,  tliat  is  to 
Bay,  of  church  with  state;  and  on  the  other,  its  interior  or- 
Bpni^ation,  its  internal  government. 
f  With  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  questions,   we 

cist  connect  the  modifications  of  which  rehgious  aooiety  has 

en  tlic  object  in  tlie  parti uular  respect. 

I  will  first  consider  its  external  situation,  its  relAtions  with 
state* 

Four  systems,  essentiaJly  differing  from  one  another,  have 
been  maintained  on  this  subject: 

1.  The  state  is  subordinate  to  the  church;  in  the  moral 
point  of  view,  in  the  chronological  order  itself,  the  church  pre- 
liedes  the  state;  the  church  is  the  first  society,  superior,  eternal; 
(rtvil  society  is  nothing  more  than  the  consequence,  than  an 
implication  of  its  principles;  it  is  to  the  spiritual  power  that 
Iffivereignty  belongs  of  right;  the  temporal  power  should 
Ibiefely  act  as  its  instrument. 

^**  2.  It  is  not  the  state  which  is  in  the  church,  but  the  church 
Hldch  is  in  the  state:  it  is  the  state  which  rules  the  land, 
HAieh  makes  war,  levies  taxes,  governs  the  external  destiny 
M  tiiB  citizens.  It  is  for  the  state  to  give  to  the  religious 
iMety  the  form  and  constitution  which  best  accord  with  the 
lilttrests  of  general  society.  Whenever  creeds  cease  to  be 
IMividual,  whenever  they  give  birth  to  associations,  these 
tknae  within  the  cognizance  and  authority  of  the  temporal 
tower,  the  only  veritable  power  in  a  state. 
''  d;  The  church  ought  to  be  independent,  unnoticed  in  the 
Millie;  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  her;  the  temporal 
pim^ir  otiight  to  take  no  oogmzanee  of  religious  creeds;  it 
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should  let  them  approximate  or  separate^  let  t  i  go  oa  Mi 
govom  themselyes  as  thej  think  best;  it  1  ...  Jio  ziglib  W 
occasion,  to  interfere  in  their  affairs. 

4.  The  churcli  and  the  state  are  distinot  8odetie%  k  b 
true;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  close  neighboiii%  mI 
are  nearlj  interested  in  one  another:  let  them  fire 
but  not  estranged;  let  them  keep  up  an  alliaaoe  oi 
conditions,  each  living  to  itself,  bat  eaoh  maldng 
for  the  other,  in  case  of  need,  eaoh  lending  tho 
support. 

In  the  internal  organization  of  the  religiona  aooie^i  111 
diversity  of  principles  and  forms  is  even  still  greatar. 

And  first,  we  see  before  us  two  leading  mrstemai  im  fli 
one,  power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  deraji  fli 
priests  alone  fomi  a  constituted  body;  the  Ofirloiiartkial  M« 
ciety  governs  the  religious  society:  in  the  other,  the  : 
society  governs  itself,  or  at  least  ]  irtidpates  in  the  i 
tration  of  its  oifAirs;  the  social  organisation  cc 
body  of  the  faithful,  as  well  as  the  priests. 

Government  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  Booietr  idl^ 
may  bo  constituted  in  various  ways.  1.  Under  the  nim  c( 
pure  monarchy;  tliero  are  several  examples  <tf  this  in  tti 
history  of  the  world.  2.  Under  the  form  of  an  aristoenqfi 
wliej'e  the  bishops,  for  instance,  each  in  his  own  db 
or  in  a  collective  assembly,  govern  the  chwoh  in 
own  right,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  inferior 
8.  Under  a  democratic  form,  where,  for  instance,  the  (^ 
nient  of  the  church  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  olefgjy  to 
assemblies  of  priests  all  equal  among  themaelyea. 

In  coses  where  the  society  governs  itself^  the  divenHj  of 
forms  is  equally  great.  1.  The  body  of  the  faitUblf  the 
laity,  sit  with  the  priests  in  the  assemblies  charged  with  the 
general  government  of  the  church.  2.  There  is  no  j^ 
government  of  the  church;  each  congregation  fonna  a  i 
local,  independent  church,  which  governs  itself;  whoee  ] 
bers  select  their  own  spiritual  chief,  according  to  their  peril" 
cular  views  and  purposes.  3.  There  is  no  distinot  and  per- 
manent spiritual  government  at  all;  no  deigy,  no  piiertii 
teaching,  preaching,  all  the  spiritual  functiona  are  e: 
by  the  body  of  the  faithful  themselves,  according  to 
stances,  according  to  inspiration;  there  is  oonstant 
constant  agitation. 
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aigbt  combine  in  an  infinity  of  ways  theae  varioua  forme, 
ig  their  elements  together  in  various  proportions,  and 
create  a  host  of  other  diversified  forms,  hut  with  my 
It  ingenuity  I  could  devise  no  combination  which  h^s 
[ready  been  esJiibited  to  the  world. 
id  not  only  have  all  these  principles  been  professed,  not 
^lftve  aU  these  systems  been  maintained  each  as  the  only 
LTid  legitimate  system,  but  all  of  them  have  been  brought 
>raetical  operation,  all  of  them  have  eitisted* 
ery  one  knows  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
\  the  spiritual  power  claimed  as  its  right,  sometimes  the 
;  exercise,  sometimes  the  indirect  nomination  of  the  tem- 
powen  Every  one  sees  that  in  England,  where  Parlia- 
has  disposed  of  the  faith  as  of  the  crown  of  the  country, 
hurch  U  subordinate  to  the  state*  What  are  popery^ 
iauisni,*  epiacopacyj  presbyteriaTiism,  the  independents, 
uakers,  but  applications  of  the  doctrines  I  have  pointed 
All  doctrines  have  become  facts;  there  are  examples  of 
ttems,  and  of  all  the  so  varied  combinations  of  systems, 
act  only  have  all  systems  been  realised,  but  they  have, 
one  of  them,  set  up  a  claim  to  historical  as  well  as  to 
al  legitimacy;  they  have,  every  one  of  tht^m,  referred 
origin  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  church;  they 
every  one  of  them,  claimed  ancient  facts  for  their  own, 
tir  own  peculiar  foundation  and  justification, 
r  are  they  wholly  wrongs  any  of  them;  we  find  in  the 
ges  of  the  age,  facts  with  which  all  of  them  are  entitled 
m  a  connexion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  all 
true,  rationally,  all  alike  authentic,  historically,  nor  that 
dl  represent  a  series  of  dififerent  fjEicts,  through  which 
lurch  has  necessarily  passed.  What  I  mean  is  simply, 
here  is  in  each  of  these  systems  a  greater  or  less  pro*- 
»n  of  moral  truth  and  of  historical  reality.  They  have 
yed  a  part,  have  occupied  a  place,  in  the  history  of 
n  religious  history:  they  have  all,  in  various  measure, 
buted  to  the  work  of  its  formation, 
ill  view  them  successively  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church; 
all  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  there. 

le  system  in  which  the  church  is  goyemed  by  the  state,  so  named 
lastus,  a  German  theologian  and  physician  of  the  16th  century,  who 
lintained  this  principle  with  any  distinguished  effect. 
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Let  us  first  consider  the  external  situation  of  the  dmid^ 
and  its  relations  with  civil  society. 

As  to  the  system  of  a  church,  independentt  nnnorioBJi  ^ 
the  state,  existing  and  governing  itself  without  the  intenmr 
tion  of  the  temporal  power,  this  is  evidently  the  pdmit' 
situation  of  the  Christian  church.  So  long  as  it  wu  Wk 
fined  within  a  limited  space,  or  disseminated  only  ia  mj| 
and  isolated  congregations,  the  Roman  government  took  ly 
notice  of  it,  and  allowed  it  to  exist  and  regulate  its  afiun 
it  thought  proper. 

This  state  of  things  terminated:  the  Roman  empire  took 
cognizance  of  the  Christian  society;  I  do  not  refer  to  th|B 
period  when  it  took  notice  of  it  in  the  way  of  persecutiani  lN|k 
to  that  when  the  Roman  world  became   Christian,  whcs 
Christianity  ascended  the  throne  with   Constantino,     lb 
position  of  the  church  with  reference  to  the  state  underway 
a  great  change  at  this  epoch.     It  were  incorrect  to  say  iifk 
it  fell  at  this  period  under  the  government  of  the  duad^ 
that  tlie  system  of  its  subordination  to  power  then  came  intp 
operation.    In  general,  the  emperors  did  not  pretend  to  rqpb 
late  the  faith;  they  took  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  they 
found  them.     The  majority  of  the  questions  which  at  a  latsr 
period  excited  the  rivalship  of  the  two  powers  hod  not  as  yet 
arisen.     Still,  even  at  this  period,  we  meet  with  a  grest 
number  of  facts  wherein  the  system  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  over  the  church  might  have  sought,  and  has^  indeed, 
souglit  its  origin.     Towards  the  dose  of  the  third  and  ths 
commencement  of  the  fourtli  century,  for  instance,  the  bishops 
observed  an  extremely  humble  and  submissive  tone  with  the 
emperors;  they  were  incessantly  exalting  the  imperial  migeBty. 
Doubtless,  liud  it  attempted  to  assail  the  independence  of 
their  faith,  they  would  have  defended  themselves,  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  often  did  defend  themselves,  with  energy}  but 
they  were  greatly  in  need  of  the  emperors'  protection  so  re- 
cently extended  to  them.     But  just  recognised  and  adopted 
by  the  temporal  power,  thoy  were  anxious  to  treat  it  with  tbe 
utmost  respect  and  consideration.     Besides,  they  could  do 
nothing  of  tlicmselves;  the  religious  society,  or  rather  its 
government,  had  at  this  epoch  no  means  of  carrying  its  will 
into  execution;  it  had  no  institutions,  no  rules^  no  system;  it 
was  constantly  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  intervention  of 
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h^  civil  government^  tlic  iincii^nt  and  only  orgnnlzod  authority, 
rUiA  routituml  niK'ti^sity  for  u  foi^^iifrn  semctioiif  gavo  ]-eljj;jou» 
►ciety  un  nir  of  aubordinntion  nnd  Ucpyndonco^  more  apparent 
ban  roiili  at  bottom,  its  inilopendcnee  and  oven  itapoiver  were 
Dn»df^rabV\  but  Htill,  jn  almost  all  Um  ufTatrH^  in  all  mattora 
Ctinj*  tjni  mlereflt  ofthe  dmrcli,  the  ernpi^ror  interiVred;  his 
ent  and  appi-obatiou  wiTtJ  invarinldy  eoHat^jd,  Tho 
ntinriU  wcTt*  gout* rally  owt^t^mUkd  ljy  bin  onlor;  and  not  oidy 
lid  h(i  mnv«nt!  thorn,  b«t  ht>  ])n*f4idt!d  ovtT  tbc*ni,  tdthnr  in 
cruon  or  by  dt^puty^  and  d<i(nd<^(l  wluit  jmbjootd  j*bouiti  bo 
lt*cu>!*(?d  hy  i\wu\.  Thua  C^oiistantin*.*  wiij<  proKont  in  pf'rw>n 
;  the  oonniiil  of  Avhin,  in  314,  und  nt  tlio  council  of  Nicont 
32^,  and^  appurc^ntly  at  l<m^t,  «opcnntc;nd<;d  tbc  dobbc- 
tttions*  I  «ay  iippnrr;ntly;  for  t,h(5  mury  prostncn  of  thw  em- 
[>v  at  a  emincil  w^m  a  f  Humpb  for  tbo  church,  a  proof  of 
r  far  more  than  of  subjection,  Btit  howovur  thi*  may  have 
a  J  the  forms,  at  all  ovcntH,  were  those  of  rcspectfuJ  8ubor- 
jhAlnation;  the  ehureb  availed  heriMjlf  oi  the  power  of  the  Km- 
pire,  covered  herself  with  it?*  nnyosty;  nnd  EragtianUm,  indo- 
batidently  of  the  national  ^rounib  upon  wbieh  it  preeeedn,  haa 
nnd,  in  the  history  of  thiA  epocbf  fiocta  whicJi  have  servod  ua 
HiJusttlJOEitioii. 

Aa  to  tbi*  opposite  flyetom,  the  general  and  abaoluto  aove- 
reignty  of  the  church,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  met  with  in 
the  cradle  of  a  religious  society;  it  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
period  of  its  greatest  power,  of  its  fullest  development.  Yet 
one  may  already  detect  glimpses  of  it,  and  very  distinct 
l^mpses,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  superiority  of  spiritual 
ever  temporal  interests,  of  the  destiny  of  the  believer  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  mere  citizen,  the  principle  enunciated 
Dj  the  religious  society,  was  already  recognised  and  admitted 
tj  the  civil  society. 

We  accordingly  find  the  languoge  of  the  beads  of  the  spi- 
ritual society,  erewhile  so  gentle,  so  reserved,  so  modest,  now 
becoming  confident,  bold,  often  even  haughty;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  civil  society,  of  the  supe- 
riors themselves,  despite  the  pomp  still  clinging  round  its 
forms,  is  in  reality  mild  and  submissive.  At  this  period,  in- 
deed, the  whole  framework  of  temporal  power  was  in  a  state 
of  rapid  decay;  the  Empire  was  expiring;  the  imperial 
power  was  day  by  day  more  and  more  nearly  approaching 
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the  condition  of  an  utter,  of  a  ridiciiloiifl  no  mStj.  Tk 
spiritual  power,  on  the  contrary,  grew  stronger  uid  slwogB, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  and  widely  into  civil  sodotj;  te 
church  became  more  wealthy,  her  jurisdictum  more  ertendet 
she  was  visibly  progressing  towards  domination.  The  eoM* 
plete  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  west,  and  the  rise  of  the  b»- 
barous  monarchies,  contributed  greatly  to  the  ffraltatioa  cf 
her  pretensions  and  of  her  power.  The  church  had  long  T 
under  the  emperors,  obscure,  feeble,  a  mere  child,  ao  toipHki 
she  had  thence  acquired  a  sort  of  reserve  in  her 
with  them;  a  habit  of  respect  for  their  ancient  power, 
name;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  had  the  Empire  < 
to  exist,  the  church  would  never  have  completeiy  ( 
pated  herself  from  this  custom  of  her  youth.  What  eandbih 
rates  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that  snch  has  been  theeaae  ie 
the  eastern  empire;  that  Empire  lived  on  for  twelve  < 
ries  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay;  the  imperial  power  ~ 
little  more  than  nominal.  Yet  the  church  there  never  i 
never  even  sought  to  attain  the  sovereignty.  The  Qtmk 
church  remained,  with  the  eastern  emperarSy  in  neaify  tti 
same  relation  in  which  the  Bomish  church  stood  with  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  the  west,  the  Empire  fell;  kingi  coverei 
with  furs  took  the  place  of  princes  doihed  in  purple;  the 
church  yielded  not  to  these  new  comers  the  s 
tion,  the  same  respect  which  she  had  paid  to  their 
sors.  Moreover,  to  contend  successfully  against  their  1 
rism,  she  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of 
its  utmost  bent  the  spring  of  spiritual  power:  the  < 
of  popular  feeling  in  this  direction,  was  her  means  of  ntttHj 
and  of  action.  Hence  the  so  rapid  progress  m)iw  of  Aon 
pretensions  of  hers  to  the  sovereignty,  which  in  the  fifth  een- 
tury  were  scarce  perceptible. 

As  to  the  system  of  alliance  between  the  two  distinct  and 
independent  societies,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  it  at  tfaia 
period;  there  was  nothing  precise  or  fixed  in  the  ^^^^^itiimf 
of  the  alliance;  the  two  powers  never  continued  long  upoa 
equal  terms  under  them;  they  kept  each  in  its  own  qihen^ 
and  treated  together  whenever  they  happened  to  come  in  con- 
tact. 

We  find,  then,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  in  germ 
and  in  development,  all  the  systems  according  to  which  the 
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relations  between  cburcli  and  state  maybe  reg:ulated;  they 
dl  of  them  derive  their  origin  from  facts  dating  frotn  the  cradle 
IE  religious  society-  Let  us  pass  oo  to  the  iuterior  organiza-* 
Idh  of  thii!  flociety^  to  the  intei^nal  government  of  the  cbuTchi 
»e  shall  arrive  at  the  same  result- 

L  It  IS  clear  that  this  last  form  cannot  be  that  of  an  infant 
Iburcb:  no  moral  association  begins  with  the  inertia  of  the 
mas3  of  those  associated,  with  the  eeparatioo  of  the  people  and 
the  government.  It  is  certain,  accordingly,  that  at  the  ont- 
Bet  of  Christianity,  the  body  of  the  faithful  participated  in  th© 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  preabyterian 
l^fltam^  that  Is  to  say,  the  government  of  the  church  by  it^ 
ipritual  chiefSj  assisted  by  the  leading  members  of  the  body, 
pras^  the  primitive  ayatera.  There  may  be  many  questions 
t&Ued  as  to  the  titles,  functions,  and  mutual  relatiotia  of  these 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  the  rising  congregations;  but 
as  to  the  fact  of  their  concun-ence  in  the  regulation  of  their 
common  affairs,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Equally  unquestionable  Is  it  that  at  this  period  the  separate 
societies,  the  Christian  congregations  in  each  town,  were  far 
more  independent  of  eadh  other  than  they  have  been  at  any 
subsequent  time;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  governed 
themselves,  perhaps  not  completely,  but  almost  so,  each  for 
itself,  and  apart  from  the  rest.  Hence  the  system  of  the 
Independents^  who  insist  that  the  religious  society  should 
have  no  general  government,  but  that  each  local  congrega- 
tion should  be  an  entire  and  sovereign  society  in  itself. 

No  doubt,  again,  that  in  these  petty  Christian  societies  of 
early  date,  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  often  without 
the  means  of  preaching  and  teaching,  no  doubt  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  spiritual  leader  instituted  by  the  original  founder 
of  the  faith,  it  often  occurred  that,  under  the  influence  of  an 
inward  impulse,  some  individual  member  of  the  body,  of 
strong  mind,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  acting  upon  his 
fellows,  arose  and  preached  the  word  to  the  association  to 
Hjrhich  he  belonged.  Hence  the  system  of  the  Quakers,  the 
system  of  spontaneous  individuad  preaching,  without  any 
order  of  priests,  of  regular  and  permanent  clergy. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles,  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
religious  societies  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  churoh* 
It  comprehended  many  others;  perhaps,  indeed,  those  wl '  ' 
y2 
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I  have  mentioned  were  not  the  most  powerful  in  their 
influence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  first  ibinideii» 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  first  instruments  in  the  toimr 
dation  of  Christianity,  tlie  apostles,  regarded  themselves  u 
invested  with  a  special  mission  received  from  on  higli,  ml 
that  they  in  turn  transmitted  to  their  disciples  hy  the  fajbg 
on  of  hands,  or  in  some  other  form,  the  right  to  teadi  aaS 
to  preach.  Ordination  is  a  primitive  fact  in  the  ChristiiB 
church,  hence  an  order  of  priests,  a  distinct  permanent  dergji 
invested  with  peculiar  functions,  duties,  and  rights. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  primitive  fact.  The  particular  con- 
gregations were,  it  is  true,  isolated;  but  the  tendency  of  Aem 
all  was  to  unite,  to  live  under  one '  common  discipline  ts 
under  one  common  faith;  it  was  the  tendency,  iJie  ainiy 
natural  to  every  society  in  progress  of  self-fonnatioii;  it  ii 
the  necessary  condition  of  its  extension,  of  its  firm  estaUidli* 
ment. 

Approximation,  assimilation  of  the  various  elements,  more- 
ment  towards  unity,  such  is  the  regular  course  of  creation. 
The  flrst  propagators  of  Christianity,  the  apostles  or  their 
disciples,  preserved,  moreover,  over  the  most  distant  con- 
gregations a  certain  amount  of  authority,  a  remote  bat 
efficacious  superintendence.  They  took  care  to  form  and  to 
maintain  ties  not  only  of  moral  brotherhood,  but  of  orgamn- 
tions  between  the  particular  churches.  Hence  a  constant 
tendency  towards  a  general  government  of  the  churches^  in 
identical  and  permanent  constitution. 

It  appears  to  mc  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  Christians,  in  their  common  and  simple  feeling,  the 
apostles  were  regarded  as  superior  to  their  disciples,  and  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  as  superior  to  llieir  sac* 
cessors;  a  superiority  purely  moral,  not  established  as  an 
institution,  but  real  and  admitted.  In  it  we  have  the  first 
germ,  the  religious  germ  of  the  episcopal  system.  That 
system  derives  also  from  another  source.  The  towns  into 
which  Christianity  had  made  its  way,  were  very  oneqnal  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  importance;  and  the  ineqmditj  in 
intellectual  development,  in  moral  |)ower,  was  as  great  as 
the  material  inequality.  There  was,  conseqaentlj,  an 
inequality,  likewise,  in  the  distribution  of  inflaence  among 
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te  spiritual  hefids  of  tbe  congregations.  The  cliiefa  of  tlie 
Qore  important,  of  tlie  more  enlightened  towns,  natujtiliy 
took  the  lead  and  exereised  an  authorityj  at  first  moral,  then 
institatioaal,  over  the  minor  congregations  within  a  certain 
circle  around  them*  This  was  the  political  germ  of  the 
episcopal  system. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  we  recognise  in  the  primitive 
State  of  the  religious  society  the  association  of  lay-members 
with  the  priests  in  the  government,  that  is  to  say,  the  Presby- 
terian system;  the  isolation  of  the  particular  congregations,  that 
Ifi  to  say,  the  system  of  the  Independents;  free,  spontaneous, 
casual  preaching,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  the  Quakers: 
on  the  other  hand,  we  fiec  rising  up  in  opposition  to  the 
system  of  the  Quakers,  an  order  of  priests,  a  permanent 
clergy;  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Independents,  a 
general  government  of  the  church;  in  opposition  to  the 
ftesbyterian  system,  the  principle  of  inequality  among  the 
priests  themselves,  the  Episcopal  system. 

How  have  these  principles,  so  various,  so  contrary  to  each 
other,  become  developed?  To  what  causes  Iiave  been  owing 
the  abasement  of  one,  the  elevation  of  another.  And, 
first,  how  wtifj  tht^  transition  from  a  government,  shared  by 
the  body  of  tlje  Ittithful,  to  a  government  vested  in  the  clergy 
alone,  accomplished?  By  what  progress  did  the  religious  society 
pass  under  the  empire  of  the  ecclesiastical  society? 

In  the  revolution  by  which  this  change  was  effected,  the 
ambition  of  the  clergy,  personal  interests,  human  passions,  had 
a  large  share.  I  do  not  seek  to  under-estimate  its  proportion. 
It  is  quite  undeniable  that  all  these  causes  contributed  to  the 
result  which  now  occupies  our  attention;  but  yet,  had  there 
been  only  these  causes  at  work,  the  result  would  never  have 
been  realised.  I  have  already  observed,  and  it  is  a  remark 
I  repeat  on  all  available  occasions,  that  no  great  event  is 
accomplished  by  causes  altogether  illegitimate.  Beneath  these, 
or  at  tiieir  side,  there  are  always  legitimate  causes  in  operation, 
good  and  sound  reasons  why  an  important  fact  should  be 
accomplished.     We  have  here  a  fresh  example  of  this. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  clear  principle — a  principle  generally 
established — that  participation  in  power  presupposes  the  moral 
capacity  to  exercise  it;  where  the  capacity  is  wanting,  par- 
ticipation in  power  comes  to  an  end,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  right  to  exercise  it  continues  virtuallj  t  b  in 
nature;  but  it  slumbers,  or  rather  rests  omy  genn,  in  pov 
spective,  until  the  capacity  needed  develops  itself  and  liMi 
it  awakens  and  develops  itself  with  the  capacity. 

You  will  remember  what  I  said  in  onr  last  lactone  aiH 
the  state  of  Roman  civil  society  in  the  fifth  ecntury,  I  m» 
deavoured  to  describe  its  profound  deeaj.  Ton  asir  As 
aristocratic  classes  perishing  away,  their  nnmbera 
reduced,  their  influence  gone — their  virtue  gone. 

Whosoever   amongst  them  possessed   any  en_^ 
moral  activity,  entered  into  the  body  of  the  Chriatian 
There  remained,  in  point  of  fact,  only  the  mere  popolaea^ 
pleba  romana,  who  rallied  around  the  priests  and  the  hUk 
and  formed  the  Christian  people. 

Between  this  people  and  its  new  chiefs^ 
society  and  ecclesiastical  society,  the  inequality 
great:  an  inequality  not  only  in  wealth,  in  inflnenca^  in 
situation,  but  in  information,  in  intellectaal  and  moral  ~ 
ment.  And  the  more  Christianity,  by  the  mere  fact  ef  Hi  OM- 
tinuous  duration,  developed  itself,  extended  itaelf»  eikralad 
itself,  the  more  this  inequality  increased  and  manifiaateJ  itmit 
The  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine  became,  year  afher  year, 
more  complex  and  more  difficult  of  solution;  the  ndea  ef 
church  discipline,  her  relations  with  civil  aocietj,  in  Khe 
manner  grew  more  extensive  and  ccHnplioated;  ao  tiiat  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  its  affidl%  thoe 
was  requisite,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  a  greater  and  atill  gitalM 
development  of  mind,  of  learning,  of  character;  in  a  word; 
moral  conditions  more  and  more  elevated,  mote  and  man 
difficult  to  be  met  with;  and  yet,  such  was  the  general  di^ 
order  in  society,  such  the  universal  calamity,  of  the  period^ 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  inatead  of  gwwing 
better,  and  of  a  higher  character,  fell  lower  and  lower  eiveiy 
day. 

We  have  here,  after  having  made  every  allowanoe  fi»r  the 
part  taken  in  the  change  by  human  passiona  and 
interests,  we  have  here,  I  say,  the  true  cause  wl 
ferred  religious  society  to  the  empire  of  eccleaiatrical 
which  took  all  power  from  the  body  of  the  faithfol  and  gvre 
it  to  the  clergy  alone. 

Let  us  inquire  how  this  second  revolntiony  of  which  we 
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iMnre  ieen  the  oriffin,  wat  worked  out.  HoW|  in  the  very 
hmom  of  ecdaeiasaoal  aocietyi  power  pessed  from  the  prieste 
|».  the  Uahopi. 

i.  We  have  here  an  itnptiiinnt  (lifitin(ition  u>  oUhoj-vo:  tfic 
feiition  of  the  bishopa  in  tUi^Jr  dioccfio,  ntnl  in  rrlntioii  lo  tlio 
gvaend  gOTemment  of  Iho  rlinrrh,  wt^^,  in  tin?  Jif'ch  century^ 
aeJonger  whet  it  hod  Irrn.  Witliin  ]m  Aiwt^tWt  tLo  biMlLO£> 
<|Ul  not  govern  by  hit  ^olo  uutiiority;  hu  roquiroJ  tho  L^on- 
Mirenoe  and  asaent  of  Iuh  olorgy,  iWn,  wdvtdt  wna  jiot  mi 
ahaolute  institution:  th^  luct  wus  not  L*i.'|;;u]ati.>il  i»  uuy  fixi^d 
WMneTi  nor  aooording to  iHonianutLt  rui-iuii;  hut  tlu*  ^xitticmi^t^ 
iCAe&ot  ii  manifeited  by  t^vtu-y  diiofimL^Dt  i.'OJijR^rtcd  ivith 
priboi  ordiooeaan  admiuisLnuioiK    TIil^  wontH  t^m  an^rn^rt 

ehiiaOiUJUi  oonatantlyn^rur  in  tlm  monntuniLH  i»f  iUr  \mmL 
in  Meationai  howeveri  oimn^rninti;  Uur  i;i^iu'm1  ;(i>VL*nitMtuit^ 
friMher  of  Uie  eccleaiap^timl  provim't^,  nr  tif  Urn  t'huivh  at 
iHge»  the  oaae  waa  diffi^mit-  tlm  bi^liopM  nlono  uUt^titlml  tint 
eimijilai  aa  representativr^  of  thiN  (^nvi^rnnR^nt;  wLuu  ^jtipb 
prieata  appeared  there  it  w^h  tw  dviv^nWr*  tif  tlicir  bi.sht)pdt, 
ftbe  seneral  government  ol^  thu  cliuroK  ut  tJiin  }>vrii>d  wiui 
ifttirely  episcopal. 

You  muBt  not,  however,  attach  to  the  words  which  have  just 
occurred,  the  meaning  which  they  assumed  at  a  later  period: 
jrou  must  not  imagine  that  each  bishop  went  to  the  councils 
aolely  on  his  own  account,  in  virtue  of  his  own  right.  He 
went  there  ns  the  re[)reseutative  of  his  clergy.  The  idea  that 
llie  bishop,  the  natural  chief  of  his  priests,  should  speak  and 
iot  everywhere  on  their  behalf,  and  in  tlieir  name,  was  at 
this  period  prevalent  in  all  minds,  in  the  minds  of  the  bishops 
themselves,  and  limited  tlieir  power,  while  it  practically  served 
•a  a  ladder  whet*eby  they  ascended  higher  and  higher,  and 
gradually  emancipated  themsdves  from  control. 

Another  cause,  and  one  perhaps  still  more  decisive,  limited 
the  councils  to  the  bishops  alone:  this  was  the  small  number 
of  pricsti!!,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  which  would 
have  arisen  fi*om  their  too  frequent  absence  from  their  posts. 
To  judge  merely  fix)m  the  great  part  which  they  pUy,  and, 
permit  me  the  expression,  from  the  noise  which  they  make  in 
the  fliYh  century,  one  is  disposed  to  imagine  the  priests  a  very 
numerous  body.  Such  was  not  at  lul  the  case:  we  have 
positive  indications,  historical  proofs,  which  show  the  con< 
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trary.    In  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centmyy  for  in^ 
stance,  we  meet  with  a  question  as  to  the  nnmher  cf  Ai 
priests  at  Rome;  and  we  find  it  mentioned,  as  an  Qlualnlka  « 
of  the  peculiar  wealth  and  importance  of  that  cilj,  that  'ik 
possessed  eighty  churches  and  seTenty-seven  prieatB. 

The  indirect  proofs  we  have  supply  the  same  cohuImbmwh 
the  acts  of  the  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ceuUiriea  mH 
full  of  canons  prohibiting  a  simple  clerk  from  goings  into  Mj 
other  diocese  than  his  own  to  be  ordained;  &  priest  firam  qait* 
ting  his  diocese  to  perform  duty  elaewhere^  or  even  film 
travelling  at  all  without  the  consent  of  his  Inciiop.^  All  aorti' 
of  means  were  adopted  for  keeping  the  priests  In 
immediate  district;  they  were  watched  with  »  care 
to  the  oppressive,  so  limited  was  their  number,  so 
were  the  other  bishops  to  get  possession  of  them.  After  te 
establishment  of  the  barbarian  monarchies,  the  Frank  or  Bop* 
gundian  kings,  the  rich  and  more  notable  chiefs,  were  coo* 
stantly  endeavouring  to  seduce  from  each  other  those  esmt^ 
panions,  those  leudeSy  those  anstrustiansy  who  oonstitated  thar 
immediate  train,  their  select  guard:  the  barbarian  laws  ere  foB 
of  enactments  intended  to  check  these  attempts.  We  find  As 
kings  constantly  undertaking,  in  their  mutual  treaties,  not  to 
invite  to  their  courts,  nor  even  to  receive,  their  i'CB|ieciivo 
leudes.  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  foarth  end  iftt 
centuries  exhibits  similar  regulations  with  respect  to  Ae 
priests,  doubtless,  on  the  same  grounds. 

It  was  therefore  a  very  serious  affidr  for  a  priest  to  qnit  en 
a  distant  mission  the  church  to  which  he  was  attached;  it  was 
difficult  to  replace  him — ^the  service  of  religion  snfiered  in  his 
absence.  The  establishment  of  the  representative  systeoiH  in 
church  as  in  state,  presupposes  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to 
admit  of  one  easily  supplying  the  place  of  another  npon  ooeor 
sion,  and  of  their  moving  about  without  inconvenienoe  to 
themselves  or  to  the  society.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  tke 
fifth  century;  and  in  order  to  have  procured  the  attendanee  at 
councils  of  the  priests,  indemnification  and  coercive  measures 
might  perhaps  have  been  necessary,  as  they  were  for  a  long 
time  necessary  in  England,  to  bring  the  citizens  to  parliament. 

1  See  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Aries,  in  314,  of  Turin,  in  307,  of 

Aries  in  400,  of  Tours,  in  4C1. 
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rihiagy  therefore,  tended  to  transfer  the  government  of 
bnroh  to  the  bishops;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  fifth  oen* 
4fee  episcopal  system  was  almost  in  full  operation. 
.to  tiie  system  of  pure  moivrchyf  the  only  ono  upon 
I  we  have  not  as  yet  remarked,  because  it  is  a  eyptem 
^  facts  have  not  as  yet  presented  to  us,  it  waa  very  lai* 
dominating  at  this  epoch,  or  even  fi-om  elmming  to  Uo- 
to;  and  the  most  pmotiaed  sagacity,  the  most  ardent 
itiona of  personal  ambition,  could  not  then  liave  loreseen 
Uffe  destinies.  Not  but  that  we  aee,  evRn  thus  early, 
9ff$Cj  increasing  daily  iu  eonsidei-ation  and  InHuence; 
unpossible  to  read  with  impartiality  the  monuments  of 
^enod,  without  perceiving  that,  from  every  part  of 
p6|  applications  were  eont^tuntly  being  made  to  tiic 
p  of  Rome  for  his  opinion,  nay,  his  deci.^lon,  in  mtitters 
tb,  of  discipline,  in  the  ti*ial«i  of  bishops,  in  a  word,  uf>on 
e  great  occasions  wherein  tb<e  church  is  interested*  ^'ery 
indeed,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  for  which  he  was  ftsked  j 
^hen  he  had  given  it,  those  of  the  interested  parties  who 
proved  of  his  judgment^  refusi^d  to  abide  by  it;  but^  on 
iier  hand,  it  was  sup]:iorted  by  a  more  or  less  powerful 
,  and,  as  a  general  result,  his  preponderance  became 
and  more  decided  after  every  one  of  these  appeals* 
I  were  two  causes  which  more  especially  contributed  to 
ice  these  references  to  the  bishop  of  Rome :  on  the  one 
the  patriarchate  principle  still  held  sway  in  the  church; 
bishops  and  archbishops,  with  privileges  more  nominal 
real,  but  still  generally  admitted  in  theory,  there  was  a 
irch  presiding.  The  east  had  several  patriarchs,  the 
arch  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  patri- 
of  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria.  In  the  west  there 
►ut  one  patriarch,  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  this  circum- 
5  had  a  great  share  in  the  exclusive  elevation  of  the 
y.  The  tradition,  moreover,  that  St.  Peter  had  been 
p  of  Rome,  and  the  idea  that  the  popes  were  his  sue* 
rs,  already  strongly  possessed  the  minds  of  the  western 
tians. 

)  thus  clearly  trace,  in  the  first  five  ages,  the  historical 
ations  of  all  the  systems  which  have  been  cited  or 
)d,  both  as  to  the  internal  organization,  and  as  to  the 
aal  position  of  the  religious  society.     These  systems  are 
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far  from  being  of  the  eame  importance;  some  of  tbem  hm 
only  appeared,  in  passing,  as  mere  transitorj,  acddatf 
circumstances;  the  others  have  remained  for  »  long  tiatk 
germ,  have  developed  themselyes  dowlj  and  deluwnle^ 
they  are  of  different  dates,  and,  as  I  have  said,  of  Terr  Tirimii 
importance;  but  they  are  all  connected  with  some  mttf  Ikt/ 
can  all  cite  some  authority. 

When  we  seek  what  principles  prevailed  amidst  this  nakHf 
of  principles,  what  great  results  were  accomplialied  in  m 
fifth  century,  wo  discover  the  following  facts^* 

1.  The  separation  of  the  reh'gious  society  and  of  Ilia 
siastical  society:  a  result  more  especially  doe  to  the 
intellectual  and  social  inequality  which  existed  between  ths 
people  and  the  Christian  clergy. 

2.  The  predominance  of  the  aristocratic  system  in  tte  in- 
terior organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  society:  the  ~ 
tion  of  simple  priests  in  the  government  of  the  chnrch 
less  and  less  frequent,  less  and  less  influential;  power 
tratcd  itself  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 

3.  Finally,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  reUgious  sodetj  wiA 
the  civil  society  of  the  church,  with  the  state,  the  syiteni  b 
force  was  that  of  alliance,  of  intercourse  between  poirm 
distinct,  but  in  perpetual  contact  with  each  other. 

These  are  the  three  great  features  which  chnmetariie  As 
state  of  tlie  church  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  eeBtvjt 
At  the  bare  statement  of  them,  in  their  general  nmeamM 
alone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  germs  or  dangVi 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  bosom  of  the  religions  societyy  to  ths 
liberty  of  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  in  the  boBom  of  ths 
ecclesiastical  society  to  the  liberty  of  the  body  of  the  dem. 
The  almost  exclusive  predominance  of  the  priests  over  Sn 
faithful,  and  of  the  bishops  over  the  priests,  gnve  oleir  pi^ 
sage  of  the  abuses  of  power  and  of  Uie  disorders  dT  revdttp 
tions.  The  men  of  the  fifth  century,  however,  thoogh  ttij 
might  well  have  conceived  such  fears,  had  no  notion  whsi^ 
ever  of  them;  the  Christian  society  of  that  period  was  wMlf 
absorbed  in  regulating  itself,  in  constituting  itself  n  fixed  oil 
determinate  body;  it  required,  beyond  all  things  Older,  kw, 
government;  and  despite  the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of 
the  principles  which  then  prevail^,  the  liberties,  both  of  tiie 
people  in  the  religious  society,  and  of  the  simple  priests  in 
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ecclesiastical  society,  were  not  witliout  reality  tmd  secu- 

The  first  consi.^t<id  in  tbe  election  of  the  bishops,  tx  fact 
"bich  I  need  not  seek  to  CBtabliabj  for  it  is  perfectly  self- 
rident  to  any  one  who  bnt  glances  over  the  monuments  of 
f  period.  This  election  was  conducted  neither  according 
to  general  rales,  nor  with  permanent  ibrms;  it  was  altogether 
irregular,  various,  and  influenced  by  fortuitous  circumstances. 
In  374j  the  bishop  of  Milan,  Auxentius^  an  Ariau  in  his 
opiaiona,  being  dead,  his  successor  was  about  to  be  elected  in 
pthe  cathedral. 

If  The  people,  the  clergyj  the  bishops  of  tbe  province,  were  all 
Ihere,  and  all  very  animated;  the  two  parties,  the  ortlaodox  and 
^e  Aria  OS,  each  wished  to  nominate  a  bishop.  The  tumult 
ended  in  a  v^iolent  confusion.  A  governor  hnd  just  arrived  at 
Hilan,  m  the  name  of  the  emperor;  he  was  ayoung  man  named 
Ambrose*  Informed  of  the  tumult>  he  repaired  to  the  church 
in  order  to  quiet  it;  his  words,  his  air,  were  pleasing  to  the 
people.  He  had  a  good  reputation:  a  voice  arose  in  the 
mid^t  of  the  church — according  to  tradition,  the  voice  of  a 
child;  it  cried,  "Let  Ambrose  be  nominated  bishop!"  And, 
forth wi til,  Ambrose  was  nominated  bbhop;  he  afterwards 
became  Saint  Ambrose. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  episcopal  elec- 
tions were  still  made  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
true  they  were  not  all  so  disorderly  and  sudden;  but  these 
dliaracteristics  did  not  shock  or  astonish  any  one,  and  the  day 
following  his  elevation,  Saint  Ambrose  was  acknowledged  by 
an  to  be  properly  elected.  Would  you  wish  that  we  should 
look  to  a  posterior  epoch,  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  for 
example?  I  open  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Sidonius 
Apollinarius,  the  most  curious,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  most 
awkhentic  monument  of  the  manners  of  that  time,  especially 
the  manners  of  religious  society;  Sidonius  was  bishop  of 
Oermont;  he  himself  collected  and  revised  his  letters;  what 
we  find  there  written  is  exactly  what  he  wished  to  bequeath 
to  jwsterity.  Here  is  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his 
friend  Domnulus. 

"  SIDONIUS    TO    HIS   DEAE   DOMNULUS;    HEALTH.' 

"  Since  you  desire  to  know  what  our  father  in  Christ, 
1  Book  IV.,  Letter  25. 
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tlio  pontiff  rntiont,*  with  his  oustomarj  piety 

has  done  at  Clialond,  I  can  no  longer  delay 

to  Hliore  our  great  joy.     He  arrived  in  thie  Um%  fUtj 

prewded  and  partly  followed  by  the  bishope  of  the  pwifla^ 

OHHcmbled,  in  onler  to  give  a  chief  to  the  ohurch  of  tUi  dfi 

HO  troubled  and  unnteady  in  its  disdpUne  sinee  the  iMkHi 

uiont  and  death  of  bishop  Paul.  'ti 

*'  The  anseinbly  found  various  factions  in  thatowiit  dl  AsM 
private  intrigues  which  can  never  be  formed  bat  to  ' 
meat  of  public  welfare,  and  which  were  excited  hf  a 
virnte  oi'  competitors.  One  of  thenii  destitute  of  all  fim% 
made  a  parade  of  lii»  antique  race;  another,  like  a  new  Aakii^ 
got  himself  supported  by  the  applause  and  clamoim  Oi  Miqr 
paroMites,  gained  by  the  agency  of  his  kitchen;  a  third  eq|Mll 
himself  by  a  secret  bargain,  if  he  attained  the  oljoet  of  111 
ambiti(m,  to  abandon  the  domains  of  the  church  to  the  pOhll 
of  his  ])artiHiin8.  Saint  I'atient  and  Saint  Kuphronini^"  iriMb 
setting  aHide  all  aversion  and  all  favour,  were  the  Ant  M 
maintain  ilnnly  and  rigidly  the  most  sound  viewi^  were  Ml 
k)ng  in  learning  the  state  of  things.  Before  numjfeiflu 
anything  in  public,  they  iirst  held  counsel  in  seoret  with  thi 
bishops  their  (uillcagucs;  tlien,  braving  the  criee  of  a 
of  furicH,  they  Huddenly  nominated,  without  hie  liaving  ~ 
any  desire  or  having  any  idea  of  being  elected*  a  pious  mm 
named  John,  commendable  from  his  honesty,  cliari^ff  ml 
mildncHH.  tlohn  had  first  been  a  reader,  and  liad  eerved  sft 
the  altar  from  his  infancy;  after  much  time  and  labooTi  he 
became  an  archdeacon ....  He  was,  therefore,  a  p^est  onlj 
of  the  Hccond  order,  and  amidst  these  ftirious  laoUons  no 
onc^  oxaltf^l  by  his  praise  a  man  who  asked  notfcinffi  but 
neitlif  r  did  any  one  dare  to  accuse  a  man  who  meritai  enlj 
eulogicH.  Our  binliopH  have  proclaimed  him  their  ooUeegM^ 
to  the  great  nstoniHhment  of  tlie  intriguers,  to  the  extriM 
confusion  of  the  wicked,  but  with  the  acclamations  c^good 
men,  and  without  any  person  daring  or  wishing  to  opposo 
Inm." 

Just  now  wo  were  nt  a  popular  election;  here  is  one  equa^f 
irregular  and  unforeseen,  brought  about  nt  once,  in  the  mtdlt 
of  tlie  people,  by  two  pious  bisliops.    Here  is  a  tliirdi  if  poi- 

*  IUrIio]!  of  I.yoiii«.  3  JUinbop  of  Alltun. 
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in>1tTf  *ititl  nioro  hinf^utiir*     SiUontuM  himself  in  at  once  the 
bftiTutot'  ruul  m^ttir  ot'  it. 

"  The  biihnp  oi'  Bcnif^y*  wjisi  doml:  nurh  was  the  ardour  of 
1^  pompt'titorM  \mil  thtir  fjititiotii?,  thnt  the  town  was  thrown 
■ip  (limirdfT  hy  thi*n\,  and  couhl  fin<^  no  means  of  coming  to 
pteoiiioti*  Tho  inhubitantj  of  Bour^oH  thought  of  address- 
ing thomndvus  to  Si  dt  mi  vis,  iUuMtriouH  throughout  Gkiul  for 
B'birth,  wctvtthf  elo(]uencr!»  and  knowlodge,  long  since  in- 
Im^I  with  th(^  hL<2[)i^»t  dvir  Amotion!},  and  recently  nomi- 
MttMl  blHhofj  of  Clermont.  1'lioy  Ix^^ged  him  to  choose 
btfii  ti  bifiluip,  utmost  in  tho  Kftme  way  iis,  in  the  infancy  of 
Sjl-Grrrk  n^]>ubli(::i,  tbo  ]>ooi>H  tired  of  civil  storms  and  its 
H^  pnwin'l*!SHnffit^.  ni^i^bt  a  foreign  ga^fti  to  give  them  laws. 
EitdoninFt,  nttbei-  Hur primed  Ht  Urnt,  iM^vertheless  consented, 
lisurod  himttt^lf  i>f  ibt^  (!ottrurrtm4!4)  of  th^  bishops,  who  would' 
llr^  to  ordain  tlit^  pi^r^tm  whom  he  ubmo  had  the  charge  of 
rieciinp:,  and  repairing  to  Bour^est  up^.<itim bled  the  people  in  the 
MthcdraL  I  wiU  oita  tho  Icttf^r  in  whii>)]  he  ffives  an  account 
!>f  tho  wliolo  affair  to  Perpetuus,  biwhop  of  TourSi  and  sendfr 
^m  tbu  dit*(*ourBc-  wbirh  be  pronount^<i<l  in  this  assembler;  they 
m  both  rfithcr  lenfiithy;  hut  thia  mixture  of  rhetoric  and 
religion,  tl»t*ftft  lltm'ury  pntiriliti^.^a  amidst  the  most  animated 
loenoa  of  ri'id  lilb,  tbiw  confusion  uf  tht-  M  esprit  and  of  the 
i>ishop,  moke  this  singular  Bociety  better  known  than  oil  the 
lissertations  in  the  world ;  this  society  at  once  old  and  young, 
h  decline  and  in  progress:  I  shall  only  here  and  there  omit  a 
NMsage  without  interest. 

"SIDONIUS  TO  THE  LORD  POPE  PERPETUUS;  HEALTH.* 

"In  your  zeal  for  spiritual  reading,  you  go  so  far  as  to 
rish  to  become  acquainted  with  writings  which  are  not  in 
my  way  worthy  of  your  attention,  or  of  exercising  your  judg- 
nent.  You  thus  ask  me  to  send  you  the  discourse  which  I 
ielivered  in  the  cliurch  to  the  people  of  Bourges,  a  discourse 
JO  which  neither  the  divisions  of  rhetoric,  nor  the  movements 
>f  the  oratorical  art,  nor  grammatical  figures,  have  lent 
Itting  elegance  or  regularity;  for  on  this  occasion  I  was 
mable  to  combine,  according  to  the  general  usage  of  orators, 
the  grave  testimonies  of  bistoxy*  the  fictions  of  poets,  tho 
Bashes  of  controversy.     The  seditions,  cabals,  and  differences 

»  Book  VII.,  Letter  D. 
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of  parties,  hurried  mo  away;  and  if  the  oi  n 
me  with  ample  materials,  affairs  did  not  ai  r  n 
meditate  upon  them.  There  was  such  a  orowd  of 
tliat  two  henches  could  not  accommodate  all  the 
for  a  single  see;  all  were  pleasing  to  themaelve% 
displeafling  to  the  rent.  We  could  not  even  have 
thing  for  the  common  good»  if  the  people^  more 
not  renounced  its  own  judgment  in  order  to  rabmit  ilMlf  li 
that  of  the  bishops.  A  few  priests  whispered  in  a  tanm^ 
but  in  public  not  a  sound  of  disapprobation  waa  heavd  Aan 
them;  for  tlie  greater  part  dreaded  their  own  order  no  ks 
than  the  otlier  orders ....  Accept,  then,  this  sheet;  I  hne 
<lictatcd  it,  Christ  is  witness,  in  two  watohee  of  a  MOHMr 
night;  but  I  mucli  fear  tliat  in  reading  it  70a  will  think  BMi 
of  it  tlian  I  propose. 

"tue  discourse. 


I 


<<  Dearly  beloved,  profane  history  reports  that  a 
philosophor  taught  his  disciples  patience  in  keening  aikno^ 
before  he  disclosed  to  them  the  art  of  speaking,  and  that  tat  Ab 
purpose  all  novices  observed  a  rigorous  silence  for  five  yav^ 
amid  the  discussions  of  their  co-disciples;  so  that  the  BOK 
prompt  minds  could  not  be  praised  until  a  aoitable  thaa 
liad  elapsed  for  tliem  to  be  understood.  With  regard  to  my- 
self, my  weakness  is  reserved  for  a  verydifierent  oonditioQiI 
who,  bi^bre  having  tilled  with  any  man  the  morehumUeftBMh 
tion  of  dis(*iplo,  see  mysulf  obliged  to  undertake  with  yon 
the  task  of  doctor.*  .  .  .  But  since  it  is  your  pleasure  in  yov 
error,  to  wish  that  I,  devoid  of  wisdom,  should  aeek  ftr 
you,  with  the  aid  of  Christ,  a  bishop  faU  of  wisdom^  anl 
in  whose  pi^rson  all  kinds  of  virtues  are  to  be  united,  know 
that  your  agnH.Mnent  in  this  desire,  whUo  it  doee  me  greit 
honour,  also  imposes  upon  me  a  great  burden.  •  .  • 

*<  And  first,  it  is  necessary  Umt  you  should  knoiw  whU 
torrents  of  injuries  await  me,  and  to  what  bayinga  of  hman 
voices  the  crowd  of  pretenders  will  give  way  agidnat  you.  •• 
If  I  should  nominate  one  fn)m  among  the  monka^  if  he 
were  c^ven  (H>m}>arable  with  I'aul,  with  Auton,  Hilariu%  er 
Macarius,  already  do  I  feid  n^soimding  round  my  ean  the 

*  siduuiuN  htul  ju8i  bvou  noiuiuaU'd  bitthup;  towardi  the  end  of  471. 
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liey  murmuTS  of  an  ignoble  crowd  of  pigmies  who  complain, 
frying:  ^  he  they  have  nominated,  fills  the  functional  not  of 
kbUhop^  bat  of  an  abbot;  he  is  far  more  fitted  to  intercede 

'  sonls  with  the  cclestiai  judge,  than  for  bodies  befoi'e  the 

"_      upon  earth.'     Who  will  not  be  prf>foundly  irritated, 

^seeijig  the  moat  sincere  virtues  repi^sented  as  vicea?     If 

select   an   humble  man^   they  will   call  him   abject ;  if 

» select  one  of  a  proud  character  they  will  treat  him  as 
lity;  if  we  propose  a  man  with  but  little  enlightenment^ 

t  ignorance  will  bring  ridicule  upon  himj  if,  on  the  con- 
y,  he  id  a  scholar,  his  learning  will  be  called  puffed  up 
pnde;  if  he  be  austere,  they  will  hate  liim  as  cruel;  if  he  be 
ladulgentf  they  will  accuse  him  of  too  great  taeihtyj  if  eimple, 
(hey  will  disdain  him  ns  a  beast ;  if  full  of  penetration, 
tiiey  will  reject  him  as  cunning;  if  he  be  exact^  tbey  will 
call  him  peddling;  if  easy,  they  will  call  him  negligent;  if  he 
fatts  an  astute  mind,  they  will  declare  he  is  ambitious;  if 
trauquil  in  his  manner,  they  will  re-ckon  him  \bzj;  if  sober, 
they  will  take  liim  to  be  avaricious;  if  he  eat  in  order  to  nourish 
himself,  they  will  accuse  him  of  gormandising;  if  he  fast 
regnbrly,  they  will  ta^  him  witli  ostentation*  .  Thufl^  in 
whatever  manner  one  lives,  good  conduct,  and  good  qualities 
will  always  be  abandoned  to  the  keen  tongues  of  slander,  which 
resemble  hooks  with  two  barbs.  And,  moreover,  the  people 
in  its  stubbornness,  the  priests  in  their  indocility,  are  with 
difficulty  brought  under  monastic  discipline. 

"  K  I  nominate  a  priest,  those  who  have  been  ordained 
after  him  will  be  jealous,  those  who  have  been  ordained  before 
Idm  will  defame  him;  for  among  them  there  are  some  (and 
be  it  said  without  offence  to  others)  who  think  that  the  length 
of  the  duration  of  priesthood  is  the  only  measure  of  merit,  and 
who  consequently  wish,  that  in  the  election  of  a  prelate,  we 
should  proceed  not  with  a  view  to  the  common  welfare,  but 
according  to  age  .  .  . 

"If,  by  chance,  I  were  to  point  out  to  you  a  man  who  had 
filled  military  offices,  I  should  soon  hear  these  words: '  Sidonius, 
because  he  has  passed  from  the  secular  functions  to  the  spi- 
ritual, will  not  take  a  man  from  the  religious  order  for  a 
bishop;  proud  of  his  birth,  raised  to  the  first  rank  by  the 
insignia  of  his  dignities,  he  scorns  the  poor  in  Christ.'  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  at  once  make  the  declaration  which  I 
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owe,  not  80  much  to  the  charity  of  good  la»  M  to  W 

BUHpiciona  of  the  wicked.     In  the  name  of  t i  BMj  SfUH 

our  Almighty  God,  who,  bj  the  ydoe  of  Peter,  oondeMMl 
Simon  the  magician,  for  having  thought  that  the  grtoeef  ttl 
Holy  Ghost  could  be  bought  with  gold,  I  dedare  thait  iaill 
choice  of  the  man  whom  I  believed  moat  wMthji'I  Iwi 
not  been  influenced  by  either  money  or  favour;  and  Ml 
after  having  examinee^  as  much  and  even  more  tkn  trU 
necoAsary,  the  individual,  the  time,  the  provinoe,  and  diilOirt( 
I  have  judged  that  he  who  was  the  best  suited  to  be  ghentl 
you,  is  the  man  whoso  life  I  shall  review  in  a  few  wwdk 

**  Simplicius,  blessed  of  God,  answers  to  Ae  wiahee  <f  ths 
two  orders  both  by  his  conduct  and  profeaaion;  the 
may  And  in  him  much  to  admire,  tlie  church  mnoh  to 
If  wc  would  bear  respect  to  birth,  (and  the  EvanmHat 
has  proved  to  us  that  this  consideration  must  not  be  hq^ 
for  Luke,  in  beginning  the  eulogy  of  John,  reokona  it  agMI 
advantage  that  he  descended  from  a  sacerdotal  raoeV,  Uia  Nkp 
tious  of  vSimplicius  have  presided  in  the  church  ana  in  thalrf^ 
bunols;  his  family  has  been  illustrious  in  bishops  and  prdHsii 
so  that  his  ancestors  have  always  been  in  posocsaion  af  tfa 
power  of  carrying  out  the  laws,  both  human  and  divine. . .  •  V 
we  look  to  his  age,  ho  has  at  once  all  the  activity  of  vontli  aal 
the  prudence  of  ag($ ....  If  charity  be  desired,  be  baa  ahoira 
it  in  profusion  to  the  citizen,  the  priest,  and  the  pilgri»|  to  ths 
common  people  as  to  the  great;  and  his  bread  haa  bean 
frequently  and  the  rather  tasted  by  him  who  gave 
return.  If  the  fulfilment  of  a  mission  bo  neoessaiyi 
once  has  Simplicius  presented  himself  for  your  town, 
kings  covered  with  ermine  and  before  princes  adom 
purple.  > . .  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  a  thlnar  y 
notwithstanding,  should  not  be  omitted.  Formerly,  in  those 
ancient  times  of  Moses,  according  to  the  Fsahnist,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  elevate  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  all  Imel,  in  the 
desei*t,  heaped  tlie  produce  of  its  offerings  at*the  feet  of  Be- 
seleel.  Afterwards,  Solomon,  in  order  to  oonstmot  the  tampb 
of  Jerusalem,  put  in  motion  the  whole  force  of  the  people^ 
although  he  had  united  tlie  gifts  of  the  queen  of  the  aonAan 
country  of  Saba  to  the  riches  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  M- 
butes  of  the  neighl>ouring  kings.  Simplicius.  yonng^  a  aoldier, 
unaided,  still  under  the  paternal  roof,  n  aheed|f  a 
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tfier^has  alao  constructed  you  a  cliurcli;  he  waa  arrested  in 

|fl  pious  work,  neither  by  tlie  attachment  of  old  njeu  to  thr^fir 

Voperty^  nor  by  consideration  for  Lis  young  children;  and 

an  Ilia  modesty  is  sucli  that  he  has  kept  silence  ufwn  this 

^bj«ct.     And  in  fact»  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  this  man 

b  a  stranger  to  all  popular  ambition;  be  seeks  not  the  favour 

f  all,  but  only  that  of  good  men;  he  doea  not  lower  him- 

mU'  to  nn  imprudent  familiarity,  but  he  attaches  a  high  value 

pi  solid  fi'i  ends  hips.  .  .  »  Lai^tly,  he  siiould  especially  be  desired 

for  a  birihofs  because  he  i«  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  it;  he 

labours  not  to  obtain  the  priesthood,  but  to  deserve  it, 

Li  ''*  Some  one  will,  perhaps,  say  to  me,  But  how^  in  bo  short  a 

tmie,   have  you  learned  so  much  concerning  this  man?     I 

will  answer  him:  1  knew  the  inhabitants  of  Bourges  before 

Jtaowing  the  town.    1  have  le^mt  much  of  them  on  my  i-ond, 

j^  the  militaiy  service,  in  t]ie  relations  of  money  and  afffLirB, 

jy^  their  travels  and  mine.     One  also  learns  much  of  thin^H 

ftpBL  public  opinion,  for  nature  does  not  confine  fame  to  the 

JUtTow  limits  of  a  particular  country, 

^*  The  wife  of  Simplicius  descenda  from  the  family  of  the 
Pallad^ii,  who  have  occupied  profeflsorships  of  letters  and  served 
altars,' with  the  approbation  of  their  order;  and  as  the  cha- 
racter of  a  matron  should  only  be  called  back  succinctly  and 
with  modesty,  I  shall  content  myself  with  affirming  that  this 
lady  worthily  responds  to  the  merit  and  honours  of  the  two 
families,  whether  of  that  where  she  was  bom  and  has  grown 
up,  or  of  that  into  which  she  has  passed  by  an  honourable 
ehoice.  Both  bring  up  their  sons  worthily  and  with  all 
"wiBdom,  and  the  father,  in  comparing  them  with  himself, 
iinds  a  new  subject  of  happiness  that  his  children  already 
surpass  himself. 

"  And  since  you  have  sworn  to  acknowledge  and  accept 
my  declaration  upon  the  subject  of  this  election,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Slm- 
plicius  is  he  whom  I  declare  bishop  of  our  province,  and 
sovereign  pontiff'  of  your  town.  With  regard  to  yourselves, 
if  you  adopt  my  decision  concerning  the  man  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  approve  it  conformably  to  your  first 
engagements/* 

It  is  needless  to  add  more;  these  three  examples  are  fully 
sufficient  thoroughly  to  explain  what  the  election  of  bishops 
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was  in  the  ilftli  century.  Witliout  doubt,  it  p 
of  the  ehoroctoriBties  of  a  veritable  constituti^;  dof€id  rf 
ruK>3,  of  permanent  and  legal  forms,  abandoned  to  the  dHM 
of  eircuiuHtanees  and  passions,  it  was  not  one  <tf  thoae  poiwvli 
liberties  before  whicli  a  long  future  opens  itself,  but,  ilbr  As 
time  being,  it  was  a  genuine  realitj;  it  led  to  ft  fM| 
movement  in  the  interior  of  cities^  it  was  an  '^ 
guarantee. 

There  was  a  second,  the  frequent  holding  of 
The  general  government  of  the  church,  at  thia  epoeb, 
complotely  in  the  hands  of  the  councils— general, 
I)rovincial  councils.  They  thore  discussed  queitiona  of  fidA 
and  discipline,  tlie  actiouH  of  bishops,  all  the  great  or  H^ 
cult  affairs  of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  the  Ibnrlii 
century,  we  iind  fifteen  councils,  and  in  the  fiikh 
twenty -live  ;i  and  thcMC  are  only  the  principal  councili^ 
of  which  written  notices  have  been  loft;  there  were  oertaialy 
besides  a  large  number  of  local  councils,  of  short  dnrstN^ 
whidi  have  left  no  monument,  of  which  even  the  foool- 
loction  is  lost. 

An  indirect  evidence  shows  the  importance  of  oouneOs  It 
this  e]>och.     Every  one  knows  tliat,  in  England,  in  the  oi%ia 

*  Li»t  of  the  prinrijml  Cuuncilt  qfihe  Fourth  C^mtuf^, 
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flentative  goyemment,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
•ttfle  of  Commonsy  many  statutes  were  made,  pre- 
:  the  regular  and  frequent  holding  of  parliaments* 
oe  fact  appears,  at  the  fifth  century,  with  regard  to 
1.  Many  canons— -among  others,  those  of  the  oouncil 
ige,  held  in  441^-enact  that  a  council  shall  nerer 
)  without  indicating  the  following  council,  and  that 
lisfortunes  of  the  times  prevent  them  from  holding  ft 
twice  a  year,  according  to  the  canons,  all  poesible 
Ions  shall  be  taken  to  insure  that  no  bng  period 
ipse  without  one. 

8  the  two  great  guarantees  of  liberty  in  soieiety, 
and  discussion,  exiftted,  in  fact,  in  the  eodesiaatical 
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society  of  the  fifth  centurj— disordered,  it  u  wcfm^tfi 

precarious,  as  after  times  have  dearly  proved,  d  for  th^  t« 
being,  real  and  powerful,  at  once  the  ca^uiv  vui  Jie  evldabb 
of  the  movement  and  ardour  of  mind. 

Now,  let  us  put  this  state  of  the  reli^iu  society  \ij 
the  side  of  the  civil  society  which  I  endeavoured  to  ptctut 
in  our  last  meeting.  I  shall  not  stay  to  dedacc  Hbe  count* 
quences  of  this  comparison;  they  hasten  before  the  ^ye^^  aaA 
dready  must  be  recognised.     I  shall  recapituUte  them  chm; 

In  the  civil  society,  there  is  no  people  nor  govefninetit; 
the  imperial  administration  is  £edlen,  tiie  aenatorial  anJ>tocr^ 
is  fallen,  the  municipal  aristocracy  is  fallen;  everywLtro 
there  is  dissolution;  power  and  liberty  are  vtrodt  bj  the 
same  sterility,  the  same  nullity.  In  religious  society,  un  th$ 
contrary,  a  very  animated  people  and  a  very  active  gv^wn^ 
ment  show  themselves.  The  causes  of  anarchy  and  lyruay 
are  numerous,  but  liberty  is  real,  and  power  a]Mw  Kt«ij- 
where,  the  germs  of  a  very  energetic  popular  actif^ity^  and  t 
very  strong  government,  develop  themselvea.  It  is,  in  1 
word,  a  society  replete  with  the  futurCt  a  stormy  fatuff^ 
charged  with  good  and  with  evil,  but  powerful  and  fertile^ 

Do  you  wish  that  we  should  prosecute  this  compariaott  mj 
further?  We  have  hitherto  considered  only  geoenl  &d% 
the  public  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two  societies.  Do  joa 
wish  that  we  should  penetrate  into  the  domestic  life,  into  the 
interior  of  houses?  that  we  should  seek  how,  on  the  tna  rii% 
men  of  note  in  civil  society,  and  on  the  other  the  ^eb  tf 


the  religious  society,  are  employed,  how  they  paaa  tbeir  liae? 
It  is  worth  while  to  address  this  question  to  the  fifUi  eeBlHji 
because  its  answer  cannot  but  be  instructive. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  oeDturj,  dM0B 
was  in  Gaul  a  large  number  of  important  and  honoqred  flMi^ 
long  invested  with  the  great  charges  of  the  staler  end- 
pagans,  semi-Christians, — that  is,  having  taken  no  per^  and 
not  wishing  to  take  any  part  in  rdisioiie  lueUeri; 
men  of  mind,  literati,  philosophers,  full  of  Semre  toe  atady 
and  intellectual  pursuits;  rich,  and  living  in  magmfleenee. 
Sucli,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  poet  AneoDfai^ 
count  of  the  imperial  palace,  questor,  pretorian-prdect»  eonsd^ 
and  who  possessed  much  beautiful  property  in  Sidntoi^ 
and  near  Bourdeaux;  such,  at  the  end  (n  the  fifth  oentoryi 
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was  Tonance  Ferreo],  prefect  of  Gaul,  in  great  credit 
Wth  tLe  kmg^  of  the  Visigoths,  and  whose  domains  were 
wtoated  in  Languetloc  and  R<mergue,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Gardon,  and  near  Milhau;  Eutropiua,  al.so  prefect  of  the 
Gftulfi,  a  platoniat  hy  profession,  who  lived  in  Auvergiae; 
ConscDcius,  of  Narbonne,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of  the 
Boutb,  and  whose  country  house,  called  Octavianaj  situ- 
•ted  upon  the  road  to  Beziers,  passed  for  the  most  magni- 
ficent  in  the  province.  These  were  the  great  lords  of  Roman 
Oaul ;  after  having  occupied  the  superior  posts  of  the 
OOuntrjTj  they  lived  upon  their  estates  far  from  the  mass  of 
the  population,  passing  their  time  in  the  chase,  or  fishing, 
in  amusements  of  all  kinds;  thejr  had  fine  libraries,  often  a 
tiieatrcj  where  they  played  the  dramas  of  some  Rhetor, 
their  client :  the  rhetoriciaiij  Paul,  had  his  comedy,  the 
DeUrtiXj  played  at  the  house  of  Ausonius,  composed  him- 
self the  music  for  the  interludes,  and  presided  at  the  re- 
presentation. At  these  entertainments  were  combined  Intel* 
Jectual  discussions,  literary  conversation;  the  merits  of  the 
ancient  authors  were  canvassed;  their  works  examined,  com- 
mented upon;  the  guests  made  verses  upon  all  the  petty  in* 
cidents  of  life,  Li  this  way  passed  time,  agreeable,  smooth, 
variedj  but  enervated,  egoistical,  sterile;  stranger  to  all 
serions  occupation,  to  all  powerful  and  general  interest*  And 
I  speak  here  of  the  most  honourable  remnant  of  the  Roman 
society,  of  men  who  were  neither  corrupt,  profligate,  nor 
debased,  who  cultivated  their  intellect,  and  who  were  dig- 
ested with  the  servile  manners  and  the  decay  of  their  age. 

See  what  was  the  life  of  a  bishop;  for  example,  of  Saint 
Hilary,  hishop  of  Aries,  and  of  Saint  Loup,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century. 

Saint  Hilary  arose  very  early  in  the  morning:  he  always 
dwelt  in  the  town;  from  the  time  that  he  arose,  any  one  who 
wished  to  see  him  was  received.  He  heard  complaints,  ad- 
justed differences,  performed  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  church,  performed 
aervice,  preached,  taught,  sometimes  many  hours  consecu- 
tively. Returned  home,  he  took  his  repast,  and  while  this 
lasted  he  heard  some  pious  reading;  or  else  he  dictated, 
and  the  people  often  entered  freely,  and  listened.  He 
also  performed  manual  labour,  sometimes  spinning  for  jthe 
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poor,  sometimes  cultivating  the  fields  of  his  d  ireh.  Hm 
passed  his  day,  in  the  mid^  of  the  people^  in  graTt  wH 
occupations,  of  a  public  interest,  which,  eveiy  hoar,  M 
some  result 

The  life  of  Saint  Loup  was  not  exactly  the  same;  lb 
manners  were  more  austere,  his  actiTityr  lees  Tttriedj  he  Bui 
severely;  and  the  rigidity  of  his  conduct,  the  asiidnitj  of  Ul 
prayers,  were  incessantly  celebrated  by  his  oootemponriaL 
Thus  he  exercised  more  ascendancy  by  his  geoeral  f)mwi||ls 
than  by  his  actions  in  detail  He  struck  the  imamiBtiflB  sC 
men  to  such  a  point,  that  according  to  a  traditioii,  ttelra&flC 
which  is  of  little  importance— true  or  false^  it  equaDj 
contemporaneous  opinion — ^Attila,  in  quitting  Ghuil^  c 
Saint  Loup  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhineb 
that  so  sainted  a  man  would  protect  his  army.  SeintlMp 
was  besides  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  took  aa  eotiTe  i 
in  intellectual  development.  He  was  solidtoua  in  his  i 
about  schools  and  pious  reading;  and  when  it  was 
to  go  and  contend  against  the  doctrines  of  "Pdapm  fii 
Britain,  it  was  upon  his  eloquence^  as  well  as  that  S  fisol 
Germain  d'Auxerre,  that  the  council  of  429  conMed  ibr 
success. 

What  more  need  be  said?  the  facts  speak  deariji  betwese 
the  great  lords  of  the  Roman  societf^  and  the  bishops  it  is 
not  difficult  to  say  where  the  power  was,  to  whom  the  fltae 
belonged. 

I  win  add  one  fact,  indispensable  to  the  oompletioii  of  flis 
picture  of  Gaulish  society  in  the  fifth  centoiy,  and  of  its  sii- 
gular  state. 

The  two  classes  of  men,  the  two  kinds  of  activity  wiidi  I 
have  just  placed  before  your  eyes,  were  not  always 
as  separate  as  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe^  end  as 
difference  might  cause  it  to  be  supposed.  GtetX 
scarcely  Christians,  ex-prefects  of  Gaul,  men  of  the  woild 
and  of  pleasure,  often  became  bishops.  They  ended^  ers^ 
by  being  obliged  so  to  do,  if  they  wished  to  tiuce  any  pert  ia 
the  moi^  movement  of  the  epoch,  to  preserve  any  real  isn* 
portance,  to  exercise  any  active  influence.  This  is  what 
happened  to  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  as  to  many  others.  But, 
in  becoming  bishops,  they  did  not  completely  lay  aside  thdr 
habits,  their  tastes;    the  rhetorician,  the  grammarian,  the 
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an  of  wit,  tlie  man  of  tte  world  and  of  pleasure,  did  not 
Jwa)rs  vanish  nndtr  th*?  episcopal  mantle;  and  the  two  socie- 
ties, the  two  kinds  of  manners  sometiinea  showed  themselves 
Ifiingnlarly  mixed  up  together-  Here  is  a  letter  from  Sidonius, 
[tt  curious  example  and  monument  of  thi^i  atrange  alliance. 
iBe  writes  to  his  friend  Kriphius: 

'*  sinoNiua  TO  his  deae  Esipmue;  health- 

f  Ton  are  always  the  same,  my  dear  Eriphius;  neither  the 
[chase,  the  town,  nor  the  fields  attract  you  so  strongly,  that 
f  the  love  of  letters  cannot  still  detain  yon.  Ton  direct  me  to 
send  you  the  verges  which  I  made  at  the  request  of  your 
fether-iti-law,^  that  respectable  man  who^  in  tlie  society  of 
hi  a  equals,  was  equally  ready  to  command  or  to  obey*  But 
as  you  desire  to  know  in  what  place  and  upon  what  occasion 
those  verses  were  made,  to  the  end  better  to  understand  this 
valueless  production,  lay  the  blame  only  on  yoursoU'  if  the 
preface  be  lunger  than  the  work, 

"  We  were  met  at  the  sepulchre  of  Saint  Just,*  illness 
preventing  you  Irom  joining  us.  Before  day,  the  annual 
procession  was  made,  amidst  an  immense  populace  of  Ixrth 
sexes,  that  could  not  be  contained  in  the  church  and  the 
crypt,  although  surrounded  by  immense  porticoes ;  after 
the  monks  and  priests  had  performed  morning  service, 
alternately  singing  the  psalms  with  great  sweetness,  each 
retired — not  very  far,  however — to  the  end  that  all  might 
be  ready  for  tierce,  when  the  priests  should  celebrate  the 
divine  sacrifice.  The  narrow  dimensions  of  the  place,  the 
crowd  which  pressed  around  us,  and  the  large  quantity  of  lights, 
had  choked  us;  the  oppressive  vapour  of  a  night  still  bor- 
dering upon  summer,  although  cooled  by  the  first  freshness 
of  an  autumnal  dawn,  made  this  inclosure  still  warmer. 
While  the  various  classes  of  society  dispersed  on  all  sides,  the 
chief  citizens  assembled  round  the  tomb  of  the  consul 
Syagrius,  which  was  not  at  the  distance  of  an  arrow-shot. 

"  Some  were  seated  under  the  shade  of  an  arbour  formed 
of  stakes  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  vine;  we  were 

1  Pliilimathius. 
'  Bishop  of  Lyons,  towards  the  end  of  the  foiirtli  century.     His  fete  is 
celebrated  on  the  2nd  of  September. 
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Stretched  upon  the  green  turf  embalmed  with  be 
of  flowers.  The  conversation  was  sweet,  cheer  il, 
moreover  (and  this  was  far  more  agreeable)^  Aeie 
no  question  either  of  powers  or  tributes;  no  word 
could  compromise,  nor  person  who  could  be 
Whosoever  could  in  good  terms  relate  an  interettiiig 
was  sure  to  be  listened  to  with  earnestness.  NriTOrtlMilin 
no  continuous  narration  was  made,  because  gaiefef  At* 
quentlj  interrupted  the  discourse.  Tiied  at  lengths  llil 
long  repose,  we  desired  to  do  something  else.  We  am 
separated  into  two  bands,  according  to  ages,  one  ptgtj.kmSf 
demanded  the  game  of  tennis,  the  others  a  taUe 
For  myself,  I  was  the  first  to  give  the  aigntl  for  1 
because  I  love  it,  as  jou  know,  as  much  as  books.  On  At 
side,  my  brother  Dominicius,  a  man  full  of  kindneae  and 
fulness,  seized  the  dice,  shook  them,  and  struck  with 
box,  as  if  he  had  sounded  a  trumpet,  to  call  plajeES  to 
As  to  us,  we  played  a  good  deal  with  the  crowd  of 
so  as  to  reanimate  bj  this  salutary  exercise  the  Tigov  cf 
our  limbs  8ti£fened  by  too  long  repose.  The  iUustrioiiafhS- 
mathius  himself,  as  says  the  poet  of  Mantua, 

'*  Ausas  et  ipse  mana  jayenum  tentare  laboram,*' 

constantly  mixed  with  the  players  at  tennis.  He  aucoeedeifeiy 
well  at  it  when  he  was  younger,  but  now,  as  he  waa  oAendiifai 
from  the  middle,  where  people  were  standing,  bj  the  ahodc  af 
some  running  player;  as  at  other  times,  if  1^  enterad  tha 
arena,  he  could  neither  make  way  nor  avoid  the  ball»  and  aa 
frequently  overthrown,  he  only  nosed  himself  with  ptin  ftaaa 
the  unlucky  fall,  he  was  the  first  to  leave  the  scene  of  die 
game,  heaving  sighs,  and  very  much  heated:  thia  exeniae  had 
swollen  the  fibres  of  the  liver,  and  he  experienced  pnignant 
pains.  I  left  off  at  once,  charitably  to  cease  at  the  aame  tine 
as  he,  and  thus  save  our  brother  from  feeUng  embnxMaedaft 
his  fatigue.  We  then  seated  ourselves  again,  and  aoon  he 
was  forced  to  ask  for  water  to  bathe  faia  face;  thej  trought 
him  some,  and  at  the  same  time  a  napkin  covered  with  luiir 
which  had  been  washed  and  was  by  chance  suspended  from  a 
cord,  held  by  a  pulley  before  the  folding  door  of  the  hoaae 
of  the  porter.  While  he  leburely  dned  hia  cheekay  he 
said  to  me:  ^  I  wish  you  would  dictate  for  me  a  qoalnitt 
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npon  the  cloth  that  has  rendered  mc  this  office/  *  Be  it  so,' 
1  sujsw^ererL  'But/  added  he,  Met  my  name  be  contained 
in  tliese  verses/  I  replied,  that  what  he  asked  was  fensible. 
'Well!*  he  replied,  'dictate  them/  I  then  said  to  him 
with  a  smile ;  '  KnOTv,  however,  that  the  muses  will  soon  be 
irritated  if  I  attempt  to  meddle  with  tbeiv  choir  amidst  so 
many  witnesses/  He  then  answered  veiy  briskly,  and  yet 
with  politeness  (for  he  is  of  great  readiness  of  imagination 
and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit):  *  Rather  take  care,  lord 
8olius,  that  Apollo  does  not  become  far  more  irritated,  if 
Tou  Attempt  to  seduce  his  dear  pupils  in  secret  and  alone/ 
Vou  may  imagine  the  applause  excited  by  this  prompt  and  well 
.turned  answer.  Then,  and  without  further  deby,  I  called 
his  secretary  J  who  whs  there  alreadyj  tablets  in  hand,  and  I 
dictated  to  him  a  quatrain  to  this  effect: 

*'*  'Another  morning,  whether  in  going  out  of  the  hot -bath, 
or  when  the  chase  has  heated  his  brow,  may  the  handsome 
Fhilimathius  still  find  this  linen  to  dry  his  dripping  face,  eo 
that  the  water  may  pass  from  his  forehead  into  this  fleece 
flfi  into  tlie  throat  of  a  drinker  !' 

"  Scarcely  had  your  Epiphanius  written  these  rerses  when 
they  announced  to  us  that  the  hour  was  come  when  tlie  Ijishop 
came  forth,  and  we  immediately  arose/' 

Sidonius  was  then  bishop,  and  doubtless  many  of  those 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb  of  Saint  Just  and  to  that 
of  the  consul  Syagrius,  who  participated  with  him  in  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  and  at  the  game  of  tennis,  in 
the  chaunting  of  the  psalms,  and  in  the  taste  for  trifling 
rerses,  were  bishops  like  him. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  first  question  which  we 
laid  down:  we  have  considered  the  social  state  of  civil  and 
religious,  Roman  and  Christian  Graul,  at  the  fifth  century. 
It  remains  for  us  to  study  the  moral  state  of  the  same  epoch, 
the  ideas,  the  doctrines,  the  sentiments  which  agitated  it;  in 
a  word,  the  internal  and  intellectual  life  of  men.  This  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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FOUBTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture— What  most  be  understood  by  tho  nonl  tlilt  if  • 
society — Reciprocal  influence  of  the  social  stato  upon  the  nerd  MMb 
and  of  the  moral  state  upon  the  social  state — ^At  the  foorth  oeiitU7,eifA 
Gaulish  society  alone  possessed  institutions  favounUe  to  intallaefi  dt- 
Yelopment — Gaulish  schools — Legal  situation  of  the  profcisofi^M^ 
gious  society  has  no  other  mediums  of  development  and  inflaenM  thai  te 
ideas — Still  one  languishes,  and  the  other  prospers — ^Decliiw  of  the  «hil 
schools — Activity  of  the  Christian  society — Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Aogwliii 
and  Saint  Paulin  of  Nola — Their  correspondence  with  Oanl — ^Fonisp 
tion  and  character  of  monasteries  in  Gaul — Causes  of  the  diflbnBea  if 
tlie  moral  state  of  the  two  societies — Comparative  view  of  the  et?il  lite- 
rature and  the  Christian  literature  in  the  fourth  and  flfkh  ecutuilH 
Inequality  of  the  liberty  of  mind  in  tlie  two  sodeties — Neccseltj  ftr 
religion  lending  its  aid  to  studies  and  letters. 

Before  entering  into  the  examination  of  the  moral  state  oC 
Gaulish  society  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  at  the  oonunenoe- 
ment  of  the  fifth  century,  I  must  be  allowed  to  Btj  a  few  weria 
as  to  the  nature  of  Uiis  part  of  my  task.  These  wordfl) 
moral  statCy  have,  in  the  eyes  of  some  pe<^le,  a  somewhat 
vague  appearance.  I  would  wish  to  determine  their  mnsnhig 
with  precision.  Moral  sciences,  now-a-days,  are  aoeused  of  a 
want  of  exactitude,  of  perspicuity,  of  certainty;  they  are  re- 
proaclied  as  not  being  sciences.  They  should,  thej  maj  be 
sciences,  just  the  same  as  physical  sciences,  for  thej  also 
exercise  themselves  upon  facts.  Moral  facts  are  not  leas 
real  than  others:  man  has  not  invented  them:  he  dis- 
covered and  named  them;  he  takes  note  of  them  every  mo* 
ment  of  his  life;  he  studies  them  as  he  studies  all  that 
surrounds  him,  all  that  comes  to  his  intelligence   by  the 
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interpoeition  of  his  senses.  Moral  sciences  have,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  fLllowed,  tbe  same  matter  as  other  sciences;  they 
are^  then,  not  hj  any  means  condemned  by  their  nature  to  be 
les5  precise  or  less  certain.  It  is  more  difficult,  I  grant,  for 
them  to  arrive  at  exactitude,  perspicuity,  precision.  Moral 
facta  are,  od  the  one  band,  more  extended  and  more  exact,  and» 
oti  tbe  other,  more  profoundly  concealed,  than  physical  facts; 
they  are  at  once  more  complex  in  their  development,  and 
more  simple  in  th<^ir  origin.  Hence  arises  a  much  greater 
difiicuity  of  observing  them,  classifying  them,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  science.  This  is  the  true  source  of  the  reproaches 
of  which  the  moral  Bciences  have  often  been  the  subject. 
Mark  their  sinj^ular  fat^:  they  are  evidently  the  first  upon 
which  the  human  race  occupied  itself;  when  we  go  back  to 
the  cradle  of  aooietiea,  we  everywhere  encounter  moral  facts, 
which,  under  the  cloak  of  religion  or  of  poetry,  attracted  the 
attention^  and  excited  the  thought  of  men.  And  yet,  ia 
order  to  succeed  in  tlioroughly  Ibiowing  them,  adentificaUy 
knowing  them,  all  tlie  skill,  all  the  penetration»  and  all  the 
prudence  of  the  moat  practised  reason  is  necessary.  Such, 
therefore,  is  the  state  of  moral  sciences,  that  they  axe  at  once 
the  first  and  the  last  in  the  chronological  order;  the  first, ' 
the  necessity  which  works  upon  the  human  mind;  the  last, 
that  it  succeeds  in  elevating  to  the  precision,  clearness,  and 
certainty,  which  is  the  scientific  character.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  astonished  nor  aff*righted  by  the  reproaches 
which  they  have  incurred;  they  are  natural  and  legitimate: 
let  it  be  known  that  neither  the  certainty  nor  the  value  of  the 
moral  sciences  are  in  the  least  affected  by  them;  and  thence 
let  this  useful  lesson  be  drawn,  that,  in  their  study,  in  the  ob- 
servation and  description  of  morid  facts,  it  is  necessary,  if 
possible,  to  be  still  more  nice,  exact,  attentive,  and  strict 
than  in  anything  else.  Profiting  by  the  lesson,  I  commence 
by  determining  with  precision,  what  I  intend  to  convey  by 
these  words — ^tlie  moral  state  of  society. 

We  have  hitherto  been  occupied  with  the  social  state  of 
Craul,  that  is,  the  relations  of  men  among  themselves,  and  their 
external  and  natural  condition.  This  done,  the  social  rela- 
tions described,  are  the  facts,  whose  aggregate  constitutes 
the  life  of  an  epoch,  exhausted?  Certainly  not:  there  re- 
mains to  be  studied  the*  «internal,  the  personal  state  of  men. 
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the  state  of  souls,  that  is,  on  one  aide,  the  ideaa^  doetaoM^ 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  man;  on  the  other,  Jie 
which  connect  ideas  with  actions,  creeds  with  tlie 
nations  of  the  will,  thought  with  human  liberty. 

This  is  the  twofold  fact  which  constitutes,  in  mj 
the  moral  state  of  a  society,  and  which  we  have  to  ttaijm 
the  Gaulish  society  of  the  fifth  century. 

According  to  a  very  general  opinion,  I  might  dispenae  widi 
insisting  long  upon  this  inquiry.    It  has  often  been  8rid4ik 
the  moral  state  depends  upon  the  social  state,  that  tike  n- 
lations  of  men  between  themselves,  the  prindples  or 
which  preside  in  these  relations,  decide  their  ideas, 
timents,  their  internal  life;  that  governments  and 
tions  make  the  people.     This  was  a  dominant  idea  in  As 
last  century,  and  was  produced,  under  di£ferent  fixnu^  liy 
the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the  age,  Montesqiueiip  YoUrfi^ 
the  economists,  the  publicists,  &c.     Nothing  is  more  wagte 
the  revolution  that  the  last  century  brought  forth  wti  a 
social  revolution;  it  was  far  more  occupied  in  ehangingtti 
respective  situation  of  men,  than  their  internal  and  penoml 
disposition;  it  desired  rather  to  reform  society  than  the  ia* 
dividual.    Who  will  be  surprised  that  it  was  eveiTwhen 
preoccupied  with  what  it  sought,  with  what  it  did     liiat  it 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  social  state?     Yet  them 
were  circumstances  which  might  have  served  to  have  warned 
it:  it  laboured  to  change  the  relations,  the  external  condition 
of  men;  but  what  were  the  instruments,  the  fulcrom  of  its 
work?  ideas,  sentiments,  internal  and  individual  du^oaitions: 
it  was  by  the  aid  of  the  moral  state  that  it  undertook  tfae  la- 
form  of  the  social  state.     The  moral  state,  then^  nuist  te 
acknowledged  to  be,  not  only  distinct  from,  bot^  to  a  i*frrtm 
point,  independent  of  the  social  state;  it  should  be  seen  tiiafc 
situations,  institutions  are  not  all,  nor  do  they  decide  all,  in 
the  life  of  nations;  that  other  causes  may  modify,  contend 
with,  even  surmount  these;  and  that  if  the  extmud  woiU 
acts  upon  man,  man  in  his  turn  acts  upon  the  worid.    I 
would  not,   that  it    should   be  thought  I  r^ect  the  idea 
which  I  combat;  far  from  it;  its  share  of  legitimacy  if 
great:  no  doubt  but  that  the  social  state  ezerciBed  a  powerfol 
influence  upon  the  moral  state.    I  do  not  so  much  aa  wish 
that  this  doctrine  should  be  exclusive;  the  influence  isahared 
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and  reciprocal;  if  it  be  correct  to  say  that  governments  make 
Bations,  it  is  no  less  true  that  nations  make  governments. 
The  question  whith  is  here  encountered  is  higher  and  jt^reater 
than  it  appears;  it  ia  a  tiuestion  whether  events,  the  iife 
of  the  social  world,  are,  &3  tlie  physical  world,  under  tlie  em- 
pire of  external  and  necessary  causes,  or  whether  man  himself, 
bis  thought,  his  will,  concur  to  protluce  and  govern  them; 
&  question  what  ia  the  share  of  fatality  and  that  of  liberty  in 
the  lot  of  the  human  race.  A  question  of  immense  interest, 
and  which  1  shall  one  day  perhaps  have  occasion  to  treat 
in  the  manner  which  it  merits;  at  present,  I  can  only  assign 
it  its  place,  and  I  content  myself  by  claiming  for  liberty,  for 
man  himself,  a  plaee>  a  greiit  place,  among  the  authors  of 
erents  in  the  creation  of  history. 

I  return  to  tJia  inquiry  into  the  moral  state  of  civil  society 
and  religions  society  in  Gaul,  in  the  fourth  and  Bfth 
oentunee. 

If  institutions  could  do  all,  if  laws  supplied  and  the  means 
ftimished  to  society  could  do  everytliing,  tlie  intellectual  state 
of  Gaulish  civil  society  at  this  ejioch  would  have  been  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  religious  society.  The  fii'st,  in  fact,  alone 
possessed  all  the  institutions  proper  to  second  the  development 
of  mind,  the  progress  and  empire  of  ideas.  Roman  Gaul  was 
covered  with  large  schools.  The  principal  were  those  of 
Treves,  Bordeaux,  Autun,  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  Lyons,  Nar- 
bonne,  Aries,  Marseilles,  Vienne,  Besan9on,  &c.  Some  were 
very  ancient;  those  of  Marseilles  and  of  Autun,  for  example, 
dated  from  the  first  century.  They  there  taught  philosophy, 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  literature,  grammar,  astrology,  all 
the  sciences  of  the  age.  In  the  greater  part  of  these  schools, 
indeed,  they  at  first  taught  only  rhetoric  and  grammar;  but 
towards  the  fourth  century,  professors  of  philosophy  and  law 
were  everywhere  introduced. 

Not  only  were  these  schools  numerous,  and  provided  with 
many  chairs,  but  the  emperors  continually  took  the  profes- 
sors of  new  measures  into  favour.  Their  interests  are,  from 
Constantine  to  Theodosius  the  younger,  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent imperial  constitutions,  which  sometimes  extended, 
sometimes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Here  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  these : 
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1.  Constantinus^  Augttstns  to  Vohtskmus  (in  821). — ^"We 

order  that  pliysicians,  grammarianB,  and  the  other  learned 
protosdors  be  for  tho  future,  they  and  the  propertj  thej  ] 
sess  in  their  respective  cities,  exempt  firom  all  mu 
charges,  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  may  be  capable  of  1 
invested  with  tho  honores.^  We  forbid  them  to  be  F 
by  hiw,  or  that  any  wrong  be  done  ^em.  If  anj  one  $maoj% 
them,  let  him  be  prosecuted  by  the  magistrates^  to  the  m 
that  they  themselves  may  be  spared  that  trouble^  and  hi 
him  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  to  the  exoheqaert  if  a 
slave  oiTend  them  let  him  be  whipped  bj  his  master  bafeie 
him  he  has  oifended;  and  if  the  master  has  conaented  to  tte 
outrage,  let  him  pay  twenty  thousand  pieces  to  the  ezdieqiHri 
and  let  his  slave  remain  in  pledge  till  the  whole  Bom  be 
delivered.  We  order  to  be  paid  to  the  said  profeswn 
their  salaries ;  and  as  they  must  not  be  ohaiged  witt 
onerous  functions,  we  allow  them  to  have  the  konorm  confer* 
red  upon  them  when  they  desire,  but  we  do  not  oblige  them 
to  it."  ^ 

2.  ConstanHnvs  Auffftsfus  to  the  people  (in  188).— **  Con* 
firming  the  good  deeds  of  our  divine  predece68or%  we  cider 
that  physicians  and  professors  of  letters,  as  well  as  their  wiTea 
and  children,  be  exempt  from  all  public  functions  and  diaigeet 
that  they  be  not  included  in  the  service  of  the  militil^  aor 
obliged  to  receive  guests,  or  to  acquit  themselTea  of  any 
charge,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  more  fkdility  to  inslraol 
many  people  in  tho  liberal  studies  and  the  aboye*nienticned 
professions."  * 

3.  Gratianus  Avgtisttis  to  Antonius,  pretoritm  jtrf^kf  ff 
the  Gauh  (in  376).— <*  In  the  heart  of  the  great  dtieawUchi 
in  all  the  diocese  confided  to  your  Magnificenoe,  ikmridi 
with  illustrious  masters,  let  the  best  preside  over  the  eda* 
cation  of  youth  (we  mean  the  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
in  tho  Attic  and  Roman  tongues),  let  the  orators  reoeiTO  from 

>  Probably  prvtorian  prpfect. 

*  Thore  was  a  distinction  made  in  tlie  Roman  eitiea  and  muikipdiliefl 
between  the  MMifrm,  munioipia  fkuictiona  of  an  inferior  olwa,  wliich  «Mi* 
ferreil  no  privilegvH ;  and  the  /iunor<*tt  vuperior  ftmotiona,  ragnlar  i 
cioH,  to  which  certain  privilegeH  were  attached. 

3  Cod.  Theod.,  1.  111..  Ut.  a.,  I.  i.  *  Ibid.  I.  3. 
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!<  tS^^uer  twenty-four  rations;^  let  the  less  oondider- 
le  numU^r  of  twelve  rations  be,  according  to  usage, 
>)nU'd  to  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians.  And  to  the  end 
lit  thu  cities  wluch  enjoy  metropolitan  rights  may  select 
nous  prot\;3S()rs,  oiid  us  we  do  not  think  that  each  city 
i>uld  be  3eflt  free  to  piiy  its  rhetoricians  and  masters  ac* 
rdiog  to  ltd  inclination,  for  the  illustrious  city  of  Treves 
I  wUti  to  do  ikinif^tliing  more;  accordingly,  let  thirty  rations 
there  {^ranted  to  ttie  rhetoricians,  twenty  to  the  Latin 
Aminiiriarr,  and  twelve  to  the  Greek  grammarian,  if  a 
Mble  ono  cnu  be  foimd/** 

V«leQtininUf  ilonoriuE^  Theodosius  II.  issued  many  similar 
oneSi  Atlor  tbc  Empire  was  divided  among  many  masters, 
tli  of  tliem  concerned  liimself  rather  more  about  the  pros- 
rity  of  his  emteg  and  the  public  establishments  which  were 
theni.  Tlience  aru^e  a  momentary  amelioration,  of  which 
B  scIiooIm  felt  the  effects,  particularly  those  of  Gaul,  under 
e  adminisiration  uf  Constantius  CloruS,  of  Julian,  aad  of 
ratian. 

By  the  side  of  the  sehoob  were,  in  general,  placed  other 
alogous  Gstablisbment^.  Thus,  at  Treves  there  was  a  grand 
>rary  of  the  imperial  palace,  concerning  which  no  special 
formation  has  reached  us,  but  of  which  we  may  judge  by  the 
tails  which  have  reached  us  concerning  that  of  Constan- 
lople.  This  last  had  a  librarian  and  seven  scribes  constantly 
cupied — four  for  Greek,  and  three  for  Latin.  They  copied 
th  ancient  works  and  new  works.  It  is  probable  that  the 
me  institution  existed  at  Treves,  and  in  the  great  towns  of 
»ul. 

Civil  society,  then,  was  provided  with  means  of  instruction 
id  intellectual  development.     It  was  not  the  same  with 

a  pious  society.  It  had  at  this  epoch  no  institution  espe- 
y  devoted  to  teaching;  it  did  not  receive  from  the  state 
y  aid  to  this  particular  aim.  Christians,  as  well  as  others, 
uld  frequent  the  public  schools;  but  most  of  the  professors 
ire  still  pagans,  or  indifferent  in  religious  matters,  and,  in 
eir  indifference,  had  sufiicient  ill-will  towards  the  new 

'  Ainionnf  a  certain  measure  of  wheat,  oil,  and  other  prorisions,  probably 
at  was  necesnary  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a  single  person,  v/icp^vcov. 
<  Cod.  Theod.,  XIII.,  tit.  3.,  b.  11. 
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religion.  They  therefore  attracted  very  few 
The  sciences  which  they  taught,  grammar  and  rhetoric^  Vf^ 
by  origin,  dominated  by  the  ancient  pagan  mind,  had  beafa 
but  little  interest  for  Christianity.  Lastly,  it  was  ffar  a  lain  • 
time  in  the  inferior  classes,  among  the  people,  that  Chrialiari^ 
was  propagated,  especially  in  the  Graula,  and  it  was  the  simiv 
classes  which  followed  the  great  schools.  Moreover,  it  wa 
hardly  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  Ait  40 
Christians  appeared  there,  and  then  but  few  in  nianber. 

No  other  source  of  study  was  open  to  them.  The  nwlitfti 
mcnts  which,  a  little  afterwards,  became,  in  the  Oiriiliai 
church,the  refuge  and  sanctuaryof  instruction,  the  mooafltaiBi^ 
were  hardly  conmienced  in  the  Grauls.  It  was  only  after  the  yev 
360  that  the  two  first  were  founded  by  Saint  Martin  one  rt 
Ligugc,  near  Poitiers,  the  other  at  Marmoutiers,  near  Tooiii 
and  they  were  devoted  rather  to  religious  contemplatioD  tfan 
to  teaching. 

Any  great  school,  any  special  institution  devoted  to  tht 
service  and  to  the  progress  of  intellect,  was  at  thattinM^  Aoe- 
fore,  wanting  to  the  Christians;  they  Imd  only  their  own  iiltm, 
the  internal  and  personal  movement  of  their  thought.  It  WH 
necessary  that  they  should  draw  everything  firom  themsdra; 
their  doctrines,  and  the  empire  of  their  doctrines  o?er  4b 
will—- the  desire  which  they  had  to  propagate  themselfei^  to 
take  possession  of  the  world — ^that  was  their  whole  ] 

Still  the  activity  and  intellectual  strength  of  the  i 
were  prodigiously  unequal.  With  its  institutions,  its  i 
its  privileges,  the  one  was  nothing  and  did  nothing— with  ili 
single  ideas,  the  other  incessantly  laboured  and  seised  eroy- 
thing. 

All  things  in  the  fifth  century  attest  the  decay  of  the  dvfl 
schools.  The  contemporaneous  writers,  Sidonins  ApoDinarii 
and  Mamertius  Claudianus,  for  example,  deplore  it  in  every  fugtf 
saying  that  the  young  men  no  longer  studied,  that  prafianon 
were  without  pupils,  that  science  languished  and  was  hdag 
lost.  They  attempted,  by  a  multitude  of  petty  e:i^edient%  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  long  and  vigorous  studies.  This  wai 
a  time  of  abbreviators  of  history,  philosophy,  grammar,  ttid 
rhetoric;  and  they  evidently  proposed  to  themselves  not  to 
propagate  instruction  in  the  classes  who  would  not  Btody,  but 
to  spare  the  labour  of  science  to  those  who  could  but  would 
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not  devote  tlieniselves  to  it.  It  was  especially  the  j^oung 
mea  of  ttie  superior  classies  wLo  frequented  tLe  schools;  but 
flieae  claaeea,  aa  has  been  seen,  were  in  rapid  dissolution. 
Hie  schools  fell  with  them;  the  institutions  still  existed,  hut 
they  were  void — the  soul  had  quitted  the  body* 

The  intellectual  aspect  of  Christian  eociety  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Guul,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  under  the  influence  of 
three  spiritual  chiefs,  of  whom  none  lived  there:  Saint 
Jerome^  residing  at  Bethlehem,  Satnt  Augustin^  at  Hippo, 
SaiDt  Piiuhn^  at  Nola:  tlie  latter  onJy  was  a  Gaul  by  birth- 
They  trulj-  gorerned  Gaulish  Chriistiamty;  it  wa«  to  them 
that  it  addi-esse^  itself  on  all  occasions,  to  receive  ideas,  solu- 
tions, councils*  Examples  abound*  Aprieat,  bornatthefootof 
the  Pyrenees,  and  who  was  called  Yigilantiua,  travelled  to  Pa- 
Inline.  He  there  saw  Saint  Jerome,  and  engaged  with  him  in 
controversy  concerning  some  quest ioni^  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 
tiine  or  disci  pline,  UpoQ  his  return  to  the  Gauls,  he  wrote  coq- 
oeming  what  he  regarded  sm  abuses.  He  attacked  the  worship 
of  martyrsj  their  relics,  the  miracles  worked  at  their  tombs, 
frequent  fasts,  austeritiesj  even  cehbacy.  Scarcely  was  liia 
work  published,  than  a  priest^  named  Keparius,  who  lived  in 
his  neighbourhood,  probably  in  Dauphiny  or  Savoy,  ac- 
quainted Saint  Jei-ome  with  it,  giving  hini  an  account  at  large 
Off  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  of  its  danger,  as  ]je  said. 
Saint  Jerome  immediately  answered  Rcpai^ius,  and  his  answer 
IB  a  first  refutation,  which  promises  a  second  more  in  detail. 
Beparius  and  another  neighbouring  priest,  Didier,  imme- 
diately sent  to  Bethlehem  by  a  third  priest,  Sisinnius,  the 
writings  of  Vigilantius;  and  in  less  than  two  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  Saint  Jerome  sent  into  the 
Grauls  a  complete  refutation,  which  rapidly  spread  there. 
The  same  fact  took  place  almost  at  the  same  moment  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Saint  Augustin,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
heresy  of  Pelagius  concerning  free-will  and  grace;  there 
was  the  same  care  on  the  part  of  the  Gaulish  priests  to 
inform  the  grand  bishop  of  everything;  the  same  activity 
on  his  part  to  answer  their  questions,  to  remove  their  doubts, 
to   sustain,   to    direct   their   faith.      Every   heresy    which 

1  Bom  in  331,  died  in  420.  <  Bom  in  354,  died  in  430. 

s  Bom  in  354,  died  in  431. 
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UirrnfcrKM],  v.yrry   i\\wniUm   wliiuli    lirofi^   1  il^   btlWMi 

tlin(iiiiiU(in  otio  nifl(% nrifl  liiii|)o.  Jldtlilel  ,  nadNobot 
tlin  otlirr,  tlin  orcfifiinti  of  A  loii^  And  fiipM  mwfomdun  if 
IritfTA,  tnr«Hfi|(rR,  ymrnryn,  |iiuti|ib1(iiii.  It  WM  flOC  irtW 
nrfTfimii^  tliiii  n  ^ri'iit  <|iiofition  vImiuM  AriMi  that  MMri 
aimI  yrvwrnn  rvWii'toun  hiMinmt  ftliduld  b«  lnyolv«d«  oiM|ll 
(')irifitiniifi,  fin<]  womrti,  WM*fi  |im-omttii(Ml  with  cwrtftla  Idtlit 
ciTtniii  Nrrii|ilr.fi;  li^lit  wfiM  wAiiiin|(  tothmni  thejr  hadflMHi 
l4i  till*  FiiuiH^  (Inctoifi,  tlin  rnirno  nMiMMlioM.  A  woiiMill  of  llywg| 
Hrflihii'.  tiiid  nt  ilm  fuMiHi  tiiiiii  A  wcrniAti  (if  (^lion^  A%Mi% 
drrw  lip,  ill  finlfr  to  fMldronn  ilirtn  to  (klfit  JoroitH^  tM  CM 
twi'lvr,  tlin  otliiT  rlrvnn  ((iionlioiifi  (lOtioornlhg  phUoMpiliflli 
rcli^ioiiH,  liMtorinil  iiiiitt^irii:  tln^j  Afiknd  lilm  tbo  MlplttMliM 
of  rrrtiiiii   |iiiHNn{;oi«  of  tlir    Holy  Hl'.rlptlir«»|   thajT  Wfahid  t9 


know  rriiiii  him  wlifit  tviTo  tlio  roridltlofw  of  fiiond  ptfAt* 
tion,  or  wimt  foiidiirt  ulioiild  Im  plirfiUCMl  til  COrtttlfl  cmMH 
fitmirfK  of  lift',  hi  n  won),  tlioy  (Mifintilti^l  Mm  M  • 
spiritual  dirrrtor:  niid  a  ynvfti  tiAiiird  Apodlsinua  Mt  OOt  1 
tlio  hnirt  of  WnUnuy,  rhnr^iMl  Ui  vnvry  tlieM  l«tt«ri  tat0 
Uio  lif^ni-t.  of  I'lilrstiiir,  Afid  Ml  bring  tmiik  tho  AfiftWMV.  IW 
finiiir  iif'tivity.  tlir  miiiih^  rnptdiiy  of  cliTtdAiioti  n«l|nMrf  fal  thi 
interior  nnifiiilifili  ( -lirifitiniiiiy.  HAint  Hulldriu*  Hovaill^  thi 
l!onipiinioii  fiiul  t'ririid  of  Hniiit  MAftin  of  Tour«»  WrotH  *  Lffk 
of  tlmt  fifiint  wliiln  Mtill  living.  It  npffAil  OVorywlM^  ii 
(tnitl.  ill  Spiiifi.  find  in  \in\yi  vo\Av.n  of  It  Wor«  mm  la  aU  thi 
grriit  towiiH:  hiRlifipH  firni  for  it  with  nngoniNui.  WfatMifW 
A  rrli|(ioiin  (lr8in\  ()oul»t.  or  diHlcnUy  waa  fnAnlfoAtodf  dociili 
lAtioiirrd.  prifr«ifi  trAvollod,  writln^H  cIl^uUtiNL  And  thii 
wtMi  iH>  rafty  thin^«  tliifi  (piirk  And  VAUt  eorrMfi 
I'liyniral  nifiiiM  wrrr  wanting;  tlin  rondfi  wwo  few  i 
Ioiir;  fpin^tionn  lind  far  t4i  Ifi  rnrri(Ml,  And  hmg  to  wait  ibr  afl 
nnnwrr:  nrtivr/.ral  iiuinovAlili*.  InnxliAtintlblo  patle 
urvvnmwyi  liinily,  that  prrM'Vornnrn  in  moTAl  WAfiti  wai  ■ 
nary  wliirli  at  all  tiiiww  in  A  raro  vlrtti«s  and  wliiok  oail  i 
supply  thn  iiiiporfiM^tion  of  Inntitiitlonn. 

Nrvrrtlirlrn<«,  iiistitntioiin  U^^nn  to  rl«#i,  and  toba  1 
Amon^  tlin  ( !lirifitianfi  of  i  ^aid.  Tlio  found Atloii  <if  tha 
|Hirtioii  of  tho  lar^o  nionnnti'rlrn  of  tlio  Mintliorii  pmrl&aii 
hrloiiKn  t«i  thf^  Hr^t  half  of  tlin  tUlth  i^nntiiry.  Tliat  of  Halat 
Kaiifttin  at  Nimnfi,  and  anothnr  In  hU  dloooM%  hai  baea 
attrihtitnd  to  Saint  (Wor,  liinliop  of  Apt  About  422.     Aboat 
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th«  same  timej  Cassienus  founded  at  Marseilles  that  of  Saint 
Victor;  Sdnt  Hi>nortttug  and  Saint  Caprais  that  of  Lerine^ 
the  moat  celebrated  of  the  age,  in  one  of  the  Lsles  of  Hyeres; 
rather  later  arose  that  oi"  Condator  Saint  Claude  in  Franche- 
Comte,  that  of  Grigny  iu  the  diocese  of  Vieune:>  and  nmny 
Others  of  less  importance.  The  primitive  character  of  the 
Gauliah  monasteries  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
eastern  monasteries.  In  the  east,  the  monasteries  were  chiefly 
for  the  purposes  of  solitude  and  contemplation;  the  men  who 
H  retired  into  the  Thehaid  desired  to  escape  pleasures^  tempta- 
^tions^  and  the  corruptionof  civil  society;  they  wished  to  abandon 
HpMmselveE],  far  from  social  intercourse,  to  the  transports  of  their 
■Imagination,  and  to  the  rigours  of  their  conscience*  It  was 
not  until  a  later  period  that  they  drew  near  each  other  in  plaees 
where  at  first  they  had  been  dispersed,  and  anchorites  or 
soUtarie.^  became  cenohites,  Koiyo0ioii  living  in  common.  In  the 
wee<t,  deapite  the  imitation  of  the  east,  monasterieis  liad  a 
different  origin;  they  began  with  life,  in  common  with  the 
deftire,  not  of  isolation^  but  of  union.  Civil  society  was  a  prey 
to  all  kinds  of  disorders;  national,  provincial,  or  municipal,  it 
WW  dissolving  on  all  sides;  a  eentre  and  an  asylum  was  en- 
tirely wanting  to  men  who  wished  to  discuss,  exercise  them- 
selves, live  together ;  they  found  one  in  the  monasteries ; 
thus  monastic  life,  in  its  rise,  had  neither  the  contemplative 
nor  solitary  character;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  highly  social 
and  active;  it  kindled  a  focus  of  intellectual  development;  it 
Berved  as  the  instrument  of  fermentation  and  propagation  of 
ideas.  The  monasteries  ,of  the  south  of  Graul  were  philoso- 
phical schools  of  Christianity;  it  was  there  that  intellectual 
men  meditated,  discussed^  taught;  it  was  from  thence  that 
new  ideas,  daring  thoughts,  heresies,  were  sent  forth.  It  was 
In  the  abbeys  of  Saint  Victor  and  of  Lerins  that  all  the  great 
questions  of  free  will,  predestination,  grace,  original  sin,  were 
tiie  most  warmly  agitated,  and  where  the  Pelagian  opinions, 
for  fifty  years,  found  the  greatest  nourishment  and  support. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  intellectual  state  of  religious  society, 
and  that  of  civil  society,  cannot  be  compared;  on  one  side 
all  is  decay,  languor,  inertia;  on  the  other,  all  is  movement, 
eagerness,  ambition,  progress.  What  are  the  causes  of  such 
a  contrast?  It  is  necessary  to  know  from  whence  so  striking 
a  difference  arose,  how  it  continued,  why  each  day  it  was 

A  A  2 
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aggravated:  by  this  only  shall  wc  arrive  at  a  full  knowledge 
aiid  comprehension  of  their  moral  state. 

There  were,  I  believe,  two  great  causes  for  the  fact  which  I 
have  just  de8cril)ed:  Ist.  the  very  nature  of  the  sulgeeti^ 
questions,  intellectual  labours  with  which  the  two  aodetkl 
occii])ied  themselves:  2nd.  the  very  unequal  freedom  of  mindi 
in  one  and  the  other. 

Civil  literature,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  presents  at  thk 
e])0('h  in  Gaul  only  four  kinds  of  men  and  of  works:  gramma- 
rians,  rlu'torieians,  chroniclers,  and  poets;  poets  not  on  a  large 
Hcalc*,  but  on  a  small  one,  makers  of  epithalamiums,  inscrip> 
tions,  d(^s(Tiptions,  idyls,  eclogues.  These  arc  the  subjects  upon 
which  what  remained  of  the  Roman  mind  exercised  itself. 

('in*istian  literature  was  entirely  different.  It  abounded  in 
piiilosoplK'.rs,  politicians,  and  orators;  it  agitated  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  the  most  pressing  interests.  I  shall  now 
placti  before  you,  always  taking  heed  to  confine  myself  to 
Gaul,  some  ))roper  names  and  some  titles,  a  comparative  view  of 
tiu^  ])rinci])al  writers  and  works  of  the  two  literatures.  Yoa 
yourselves  will  deduce  the  consequences. 

I  do  not  here  i)retend  to  give  a  biographical  or  literaiy 
enumeration,  howev(T  far  from  complete.  I  onlj  point  out 
th(^  most  eminent  names  and  facts. 

Among  the  grannnarians  with  whom  civil  literature  was 
crow(l(Ml,  I  HJiall  name,  1st,  Agroetius  or  Agritius,  professor 
at  Bordeaux  about  tiie  middle  of  the  fourth  century^  bj  whom 
we  have  remaining  a  treatise,  or  fragment  of  a  treatise 
on  the  i)roperty  and  varieties  of  the  Latin  tongue;  Latin  sjno- 
nymcs,  for  example,  teinperantia^  temperaiio  and  UmperiBi; 
pervHssm  and  pvrcuhus ;  the  author  rests  upon  examples  drawn 
from  th(*.  Ix^st  authors — Cicero,  Horace,  Terence,  Livj,  te.— 
for  the  distinctions  which  he  estabhshes.  2nd9  UrbicaSy  also 
professor  at  Hord(iaux,  celebrated  chicfiy  for  his  profound 
kno\vI<Mlg(>  of  the  (ire(*k  language  and  Hterature.  3rd,  Ur- 
sulas and  Ilarmonius,  ])i*ofessorH  at  Tix^ves.  Uarmonius  col- 
lected the  poems  of  1  Ioukt,  adding  thereto  notes  on  false 
readings,  interi)rt»tations,  he. 

By  the  side  of  the  grammarians  are  the  rhetoricians,  whoso 
business  was  not  only  with  teaching  eloquence,  but  with 
writing  discourses,  panegyrics  on  all  the  chief  circumstances  of 
life,  upon  the  occasion  of  fetes,  civil  solemnities,  the  death  or 
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r  iie^rcAsion  of  an  emperor,  &c.    Twelve  of  these  bravuras  of  vain 

"    c*J<Hiuen<'e  Imve  been  specially  preserved  ant)  collected.     The 

four  principal  panegyrists  are — first,  Clautliua  Miimertinus, 

» author  of  an  euloj^y  on  tbe  cmf»<*ror  Miiximian,  (lellvereil 
at  Treves,  the  i?Oth  of  April,  292,  the  day  on  which    the 
foundation  of  Rome  wa^*  celebrated;  Heeondly,  Kuaienin8,  pro- 
fe:isor    of  eloquence   at    Autun,   author   of  four   discourses 
delivered  from  297  to  311,  in  the  presence  and  in  honour  of 
Constontius  Chlorus,  and  of  Constantine;  thirdly,  Nazariuff, 
professor  at  IJordeaux,  author  of  a  panegyric  onConstantinoj 
'     fourthly^  Claudius  Mamertinua,  perhaps  the  miu  of  the  tlrst* 
■  author  of  a  discouree  delivered  in  3G2  before  Julian, 
p       Ainon;^  the  Gaulish  and  pagan  chroniclers  of  this  epoch,  tho 
moBt  distinguished  is  Kutropiua,  who  wrote  liia  abridgmeut 
of  Horn  an  hiatory  about  the  year  370. 

I  might  extend  tlie  list  of  poets  at  pleasure,  but  it  will 
not  be  complained  of  that  I  only  name  three  of  them.  Tho 
most  fertile,  the  most  cel^i^brated,  jind  ineontestnbly  the  moat 
spiritual  and  elegant,  is  Ausonins,  who  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
a1>out  309,  and  <lied  upoti  one  of  his  estates  in  394,  after  having 
lilletl  the  highest  public  offices,  and  composed — first,  one  hun- 
dred-and-forty  epigrams;  secondly,  thirty-eight  epitaphs; 
thirdly,  twenty  idyls  ;  fourthly,  twenty-four  epistles;  fifthly, 
seventeen  descriptions  of  towns,  and  a  multitude  of  small 
poems  upon  such  subjects  as  the  professors  of  Bordeaux,  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  bis  family,  the  twelve  Cassars,  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  &c.  &c. 

An  uncle  of  Ausonius,  named  Arborius,  of  Toulouse,  has 
left  a  small  poem,  addressed  to  a  young  girl  too  finely  dressed. 
Ad  virginem  nimis  cultam, 

A  poet  of  Poitiers,  Rutilius  Numatianus,  who  lived  for 
some  time  at  Rome,  and  who  returned  to  his  country  about 
the  year  416,  upon  his  return  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Itinera- 
Hum ;  or  de  Reditu ;  a  curious  work  enough  for  details  of 
places,  manners,  and  for  the  anger  of  the  poet,  against  the 
invasion  of  society  by  the  Jews  and  the  monks.  He  was 
evidently  a  pagan. 

I  pass  to  the  Gaulish  Christian  society  at  the  same  epoch. 
The  first  name  that  I  meet  with  is  that  of  Saint  Ambrose; 
although  he  passed  his  life  in  Italy,  I  reckon  him  as  a  Gaul, 
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for  he  was  bom  at  Treves,  about  the  year  840.  Hia  worift 
have  been  collected  in  two  yolnmes  folia  Tbej  eontrii 
thirty-six  different  works — religious  treatises,  commentiM 
upon  the  Bible,  discourses,  letters,  hymns,  &a  The  mort 
extensive,  and  also  the  most  curious,  is  entitled  De  (Mam 
Ministrorum,  (concerning  the  duties  of  ministen  of  flu 
church.) 

At  a  future  period  I  shall,  perhaps,  return  to  tliia  woik  h 
detail;  at  present  I  only  wish  to  explain  its  character.  Tm 
would  be  tempted  to  believe,  from  the  title,  that  it  ir 
a  treatise  upon  the  particular  duties  of  priesto,  and  on  tlM 
manner  in  which  they  should  acquit  themselvea  of  their 
duties.  You  would  be  deceived ;  it  is  a  complete  mml 
treatise,  in  which  the  author,  while  on  the  subject  of  priesl^ 
passes  in  review  all  human  duties;  he  there  sets  down  nd 
resolves  a  multitude  of  questions  of  practical  philosophy. 

By  the  side  of  Saint  Ambrose  I  shall  place  Saint  Panlii^ 
bom,  like  liim,  in  Gaul  (at  Bordeaux,  about  the  year  858),  wmA 
who  died,  like  him,  a  bishop,  in  Italy  (at  Nola,  in  481).  Many 
of  his  works,  among  others  his  book  against  the  pagans^  ait 
lost;  all  that  remains  of  him  are  some  letters  and  poems; 
but  letters,  at  this  period,  had  a  very  different  importanoe 
from  what  they  have  in  modem  times.  Literature,  propcrij 
so  called,  held  but  little  place  in  the  Christian  wond;  men 
wrote  very  little  for  the  sake  of  writing;  for  the  mere  pleaaon 
of  manifesting  their  ideas;  some  event  broke  forth,  a  question 
arose,  and  a  book  was  often  produced  under  the  fbnn  of  a 
letter  to  a  Christian,  to  a  friend,  to  a  church.  Politiefl^  reli- 
gion, controversy,  spiritual  and  temporal  interests^  genoral 
and  speciial  councils — all  are  met  with  in  the  letters  of  thia 
time,  and  they  are  among  the  number  of  its  most  curious 
monuments. 

I  have  already  named  Saint  Sulpicius  Severus,  of  Ton- 
louse^  (or  of  some  other  town  of  Aquitaine,  for  his  origin  is 
not  known  with  certainty),  and  his  L^e  of  Sami  Marimf  of 
Tours.  He  moreover  wrote  a  Sacred  HUkny^  one  of  the 
£rst  essays  at  ecclesiastical  history  attempted  in  the  west;  it 
reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to  the  year  4M^ 
and  contains  many  important  facts  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere. 

1  Bom  about  305,  died  about  420. 
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Kearlj  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  later,  the  monk  Cas- 
aienus,*  a  provincial  by  birth,  as  it  would  appear,  Iboagh 
be  lived  for  a  very  Jong  time  in  the  east,  published  :it  Mar- 
ieilles,  at  the  request  of  Saint  Castor,  bishop  of  Aptj  hie 
Insiihitions  and  his  Conferences^  worki  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  western  world  acquainted  with  tlie 
origin,  principles,  practices,  and  ideas,  of  ihe  eastern  ruonks. 
It  was  at  this  period,  as  you  have  heard,  that  most  of  the 
earlier  monasteries  in  southern  Gaul  were  founded  by  the 
co-operation  of  Cassietms  himself;  so  that  these  hooka  of  hia 
were  prepared  to  meet  an  actual  and  practical  want. 

It  reouTS  to  me  that  before  Caasienus  I  should  have  men- 
tioned Saint  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiera,  one  of  the  most 
active,  most  upright,  and  most  eminent  chiefs  of  the  Gaulish 
church,^  who  wrote  a  number  of  works,  all  of  them  of  limited 
extent,  but  all  highly  important  in  their  time-  They  are,  in 
igjcty  for  the  most  part,  mere  pamphlets  upon  the  various 
questions  which  were  then  engaging  attention.  After  Chria- 
tiAuity  had  grown  beyond  its  infancy,  the  more  eminent 
bishops  haJ  two  parts  to  play  at  one  and  the  same  time — - 
that  of  philosopher  and  that  of  statesman.  Tliey  poesesaed 
the  empire  over  ideas,  or,  at  all  events,  the  preponderating 
influence  in  the  intellectual  order;  and  they  had  also  to 
administer  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  religious  society.  They 
wcgre  called  upon  concurrently  to  fulfil  two  missions — to 
mediate  and  to  act,  to  convince  and  to  govern.  Hence  the 
prodigious  variety,  and  hence  also  the  haste,  which  very  often 
characterise  their  writings.  These,  in  general,  were  works 
got  up  altogether  for  the  occasion — pamphlets  intended,  now 
to  solve  a  question  of  doctrine,  now  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
business,  to  enlighten  a  soul,  or  oppose  a  civil  disorder,  to 
answer  a  heresy,  or  to  obtain  a  concession  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  works  of  Saint  Hilary  are  more  especially  im- 
pressed with  this  character. 

A  monk,  who  was  possibly  acquainted  with  Saint  Hilary, 
once  he  lived  for  some  time  with  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
fivagrius,  wrote  two  dialogues,  entitled — ^the  one.  Conference 
between  Theophilus,  a  Christian^  and  Simon,  a  Jew — the 
other,  Conference  between  Zacheus^  a  Christian^  and  Apollo' 

1  Born  about  360,  died  about  440.  *  Died  about  368. 
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itiusj  a  phUawpJier'—cwrioxLs  monuments  of         manner  ii 
Avliirh  a  Christian  monk  of  the  end  of  the  ro    rth  etttHf^  fr 
irumcd  in  \m  inin<l  the  question,  on  the  one  hujd»  bstwea    f 
«Iu(lai8m  nn<l  Christianity;  and  on  the  other,  between  CMh 
tianity  and  ]>hilos(iphy. 

A  iitth}  lat(*r  than  this,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  SahrkuMba- 
native  of  Tn'vcs,  wrote  his  treatise  On  Avarieef  a  treatise  oa 
religious  morality,  and  his  book,  which  I  have  already  na 
tioned,  JJc  Guhvrnathnc  Di%  a  work  remarkable  boUl  M  a 
picture  of  the  social  state  and  manners  of  the  periodi  and  I 
an  attempt  to  acquit  Providence  from  any  share  In  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  tlie  blame  of  which  he  entirely  throiri 
upon  mankind  themselves. 

The  Pelagian  schism  gave  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  wAm^ 
among  which,  however,  I  will  only  mention  those  of  Saint 
Pi*osper  of  Aquitaine,  and  especially  his  poem,  A^amii  Jh- 
ffratvsy  one  of  the  happiest  eiforts  of  philosophical  poetry  that 
ever  enuinated  from  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  His  Chronidfl^ 
which  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  year  45^ 
is  not  without  inqK)rtance. 

While  the  (piestion  of  free  will  and  of  grace  was  agitating 
the  whole  church,  and  more  especially  that  of  Ghml,  that  of 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  was  being  more  quietly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Narhonnese,  between  Faustus,'  bishop  of  RisBi 
who  maintained  that  the  soul  is  material,  and  JIfamertivs 
Claudienus,''  priest  of  Vienne,  and  brother  of  the  Ushop 
Saint  Mamertius,  who  defendiHl  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
k^tter  in  which  Faustus  sets  forth  his  views,  and  the  frciatklO 
of  Mamertius  Claudionus,  entitled  On  theAdiure  qftke  Smi^ 
are  amongst  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  iit\h  century,  and  1  therefore  propose  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  them  in  detail  at  a  future  period. 

Of  the  Christian  literature  of  this  period,  I  wiU  cite  but 
one  more  name,  that  of  Gennadius,  priest  at  Marseilles,  wbo^ 
in  his  work  entitled.  Treatise  on  lUusiriaus  Mem^  cr  Eednrni 
Heal  Authors,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceniHf^  ioilk€€nd 
of  the  fifth,  has  given  us  more  information  on  the  literaiy 
liistory  of  the  periofl  than  we  find  anywhere  else.  When  yon 
compare  these  two  lists,  dry  and  incomplete  as  they  are^  of 

>  Died  in  4»0.  >  l)ie<l  about  473. 
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UhovH  and  of  workflj  Uu  not  the  names,  the  tjilos  alone,  ex- 
I  tJit*  diirtirence  in  the  intellectual  Alate  of  the  tu'o  soeietlca? 
Cliritftiaii  writers   aUdreaa  themHelves  at  once   to  the 
|h«8t  interests  of  thought  and  of  life;  thay  are  rtctive  and 
tent  at  once  in  the   domain  of  intellect,  and  in  that  of 
aliiy;  their  activity  is  rational,  and  tlieir  philosophy  popular; 
treat  of  things  whioh  alike  Htir  up  the   soul  of  the 
rite  in  IjJej  solitude,  and  of  nation i»  in  tlieir  citiei^.     The 
rilJiterature,  on  tlie  contrary,  ha^  no  reference  to  questiona 
^  er  of  principle  or  of  passing  events,  to  either  the  moral 
lorthi.^  IjouwjhoJd  sentiments  of  tlie  masses;  it  is  entirely 
literature   of  eonvention  and  luxmy^   of  coteries  and  of 
hools^  wholly  and  solely  devoted^  from  tlio  very  nature  of 
lie  subjeeta  which  engage  its  attention,  to  the  pasiiing  enter- 
tainment of  the  nobles  and  the  wit^a, 

f  This  is  not  allj  wo  find  unothiT  and  a  far  dit!t:rent  can  we 
■tor  the  dlverftity  of  the  mond  condition  of  ihe  two  aocieties: 
liberty,  tUat  is  to  ^ay,  liberty  of  mind»  was  t-ntirLdy  wanting 
ta  the  one,  while  in  the  other  it  waft  n^al  and  powerful, 

Indeed,  it  waa  impossible  but  that  liberty  uhonld  be  wholly 
wanting  hi  the  civil  Hti^raturei  that  Jitoratun*  belong«d  to 
civil  MM'.iety,  to  the  old  Komau  world;  it  wuk  itn  image,  itn 
amusement;  it  bore  all  its  characteristics, — decay,  sterility, 
fertility,  servility.  The  very  nature,  however,  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  exercised  itself,  rendered  the  presence  of  these 
characteristics  very  endurable.  It  kept  entirely  apart  from 
all  the  great  moral  questions,  from  all  the  real  interests  of 
tife,  that  is  to  say,  from  every  career  in  which  freedom  of 
mind  is  indispensable.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  minor  poetry, 
▼ery  readily  adapt  themselves  to  servitude.  To  compile  Latin 
synonymes  like  Agrcecitis — to  criticise,  like  Arborius,  a  girl 
over  dressed — or  even  to  celebrate,  like  Ausonius,  the  beauties 
of  the  Moselle,  required  neither  freedom  nor,  in  truth,  even 
movement  of  mind.  This  subordinate  literature  has  more 
than  once  prospered  extremely  well  under  despotism,  and  in 
the  decline  of  societies. 

-  In  the  very  heart  of  the  schools,  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  liberty;  the  whole  of  the  professors  were  removable  at 
any  time.  The  emperor  had  full  power,  not  only  to  transfer 
them  from  one  town  to  another,  but  to  cancel  their  appoint- 
ment whenever  he  thought  fit.    Moreover,  in  a  great  many 
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of  the  Gaulish  towns,  the  people  thenuelyea  mrt  i 
them,  for  the  people  were  Christiana,  at  least  in  a  gNi| 
mtgority,  and  as  such  had  a  distaste  for  achoola  which  fiai 
altogether  pagan  in  origin  and  intention.     The  i 
accordingly,  were  regarded  with  hostility,  and  often  vh 
treated;  they  were,  in  fact,  quite  unsupported  exo^  hj  Al 
remnant  of  the  higher  classes,  and  hy  the  imperial  aiilliuiil|k 
which  still  maintained  order,  and  which  having  F 
often  persecuted  the  Christians  solely  in  oomplianoe  widi  Al 
clamorous  demands  of  the  people,  now,  in  the  fourtli  e 
protected  the  pagans  against  the  people,  either  from  an  i 
desire  to  preserve  order,  from  deference  to  the  wishes  of  dii» 
tinguished  citizens,  themselves  pagans  or  indifSsrant  absiA 
the  matter,  or  out  of  that  respect  for  old  in8fcitiitioii%  M 
principles,  which  an  old  government  ever  retains.     Yoa  Mf 
thus  readily  perceive,  in  how  dependent,  powerksa^  jis- 
carious,  painful  a  position  the  professors  were  placed.    Ikl 
of  the  students  was  scarcely  any  hotter.     Tlie7  weie  Al 
object  of  a  multitude  of  inquisitorial,  vexation^  police  ftgitif 
tions,  against  which  they  had  no  practical  security.     I  wiD 
read  to  you  an  edict  of  Valentinian,  which  will  give  jois 
dear  idea  of  their  situation;  the  edict  itself  only  refers  to  Al 
students  of  the  school  at  Rome,  but  the  other  schools  of  Al 
empire  were  conducted  upon  analogous  rules  and  prindples; 

"  Val€ntinia9i,  ValeriitSy  and  Gratian^  to  Ofybrius^  Rr^fmi 

of  Rome.  (370.) 

^'  1.  All  persons  coming  to  study  at  Rome»  must 
diately  upon  their  arrival  lay  before  the  master  of  the  i 
letters  from  the  provincial  governors  who  have  given  1 
permission  to  travel,  setting  forth  their  place  of  abodc^  \ 
age,  their  name,  condition,  and  description.  2.  They  moil  is* 
clare,  also,  at  the  same  time,  what  studies  they  intend  non 
especially  to  pursue.  3.  They  must  let  the  census  office  knoi^ 
from  time  to  time,  their  place  of  abode  in  Bome^  so  that  Al 
officers  of  that  department  may  see  to  their  following  ool  As 
studies  which  they  have  indicated  as  the  object  of  their  part 
suit.     4.  The  aforesaid  officers  are  charged  to  take  care  All 

1  A  magistrate,  some  of  whose  ftiuctious  were  tnalosoai  with  thow  ol 
our  prefect  of  police. 
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be  stud^nta  conduct  themselves  at  the  lectures  in  a  becommg 

Banner,  avoiding  all  occasion  of  gaining  an  ill  reputation^  and 

Rking  no  part  in  any  of  those  private  associations  among 

bemselves,  which  we  regard  as  very  litUe  abort  of  crimes  i 

liey  are  not  to  visit  the  theatre  too  frequently,  nor  to  indulge 

n  overiea^ting  and  revelry.     Any  student  who  shall  forget 

fco  dignified  demeanour  due  from  him  who  pursucB  the  Lberal 

trts,  shall  be  publicly  beaten  with  rods,  put  on  hoard  sonm 

^esfi«],  and,  ignominiously  expelled  the  city,  he  sent  back 

■f-hence  he  came.     They  who  apply  themselves  assiduously  to 

their  studieis  may  remain  in  Borne  until  their  twentieth  year; 

diould  they  then  omit  to  return  home  of  their  own  accord,  let 

iie  prefect  have  tbem  removedj  whether  they  will  or  no* 

^d  that  these  regulations  may  be  properly  attended  to,  your 

illgh  Sioeerity  will  forthwith  direct  the  chief  officers  of  the 

bensuB  department  to  have  drawTi  up,  every  month,  a  report 

bp<m  the  said  students,  setting  forth  how  many  there  are,  who 

pfbey  are,  whence  they  came,  their  general  character,  and  who 

Mif  them,  their  time  in  Rome  being  completed,  have  to  be  sent 

Uack  to  Ai'rica,  or  otlier  provinces Let  a  copy  of  these 

reports  be  annually  sent  to  us,  tliat,  thereby  made  acquainted 
with  the  merits  and  acquirements  of  tlie  studentSj  we  may 
judge  how  far  any  of  them  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  our 
•ervice/'^ 

Some  of  these  precautions  may  very  possibly  have  been,  in 
certain  cases,  necessary  and  proper;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
ouite  clear  that  in  the  system  of  which  they  were  a  leading,  a 
dominant  feature,  in  the  schools  of  whose  discipline  they  formed 
tiie  basis,  there  was  no  liberty. 

In  Christian  literature,  on  the  contrary,  liberty  manifests 
itoelf  in  full  luxuriance:  the  activity  of  mind,  the  diversity  of 
opinion  publicly  declared,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove 
tike  fact  of  this  liberty.  The  human  mind  does  not  spread  its 
imigs  so  broadly,  so  energetically,  when  it  is  loaded  with 
irons.  Liberty,  besides,  was  inherent  in  the  intellectual  situ- 
Mum  of  the  church:  she  was  labouring  at  the  formation  of  her 
doctrines,  which,  as  to  a  great  nmnb^  of  points,  she  had  not 
as  yet  promulgated  or  fixed.  From  time  to  time,  some  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  an  event,  by  a  polemical  writing;  it  was 

»  Cod.  Theod.  1.  adv.  t.  ix.  1.  i. 
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then  examined  and  discussed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
society ;  and  the  decision  formed,  the  belief  adopted,  Ifttt  i 
was  in  due  time  proclaimed.     It  is  evid^^..  fLjt,  in  i 
period  as  this,  there  must  exist  liberty,  precariooa^  i 
and  transitory,  but  still  real,  and,  to  a  consideraUe  exlei{ 
practical. 

The  state  of  the  legislation  against  heresy  was  not «  jii 
mortal  to  it;  the  principle  of  persecution,  the  idea  tint  f 
had  a  right  to  govern  by  force,  occupied  men's  mindfl^  bntli 
did  not  yet  dominate  in  facts.     CivU  power  b^gantoknli 
strong  hand  to  the  church  against  l^e  heretics^  and  to  K 
severe  against  them;  they  were  exiled,  certain  fanetionB  vM 
interdicted  them,  they  were  despoiled  of  their  property; 
even,  as  the  Priscillianists,  in  385,  were  condemned  to  deiA: 
the  laws  of  the  emperors,  espediUy  those  of  Theodoriui  1W 
Great,  were  full  of  menaces  and  provisions  against  heresy;  Ai 
course  of  things,  in  short,  evidently  tended  to  tyranny:  oil 
power,  however,  still  hesitated  to  make  itself  the  inatnmNiit 
of  doctrines;  the  greatest  bishops.  Saint  Hilary,  Saint  Am^ 
brose.  Saint  IVIartin,  still  cried  out  against  all  capital  oondeB^ 
nation  of  heretics,  saying  that  the  church  had  no  ri^  ti 
employ  other  than  spiritual  arms.     In  a  word,  althovf^  te 
principle  of  persecution  was  in  progress,  and  in  very  1" 
ening  progress,  liberty  was  still  stronger:  a  dangerous  i 
tempestuous  liberty,  but  active  and  general;  a  man  vai 
heretic  at  his  peril;  but  he  might  be  one  if  he  pleased;  i 
men  might  sustain,  they  did  sustain,  their  opinions^  ftr  a  T 
period,  with  energy,  with  publicity.     It  will  snffioe  to  |^^ 
at  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  this  epoch  in  order  to  be  i 
vinced  that  liberty  was  still  great:  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  great  general  councils,  these  assemblies^  partwolsrilf 
in  Graul,  scarcely  concerned  themselves  with  anytiiiiy  i 
than  discipline;  questions  of  theory,  of  doctrine^ 
there  rarely  and  only  upon  great  occasions;  it  was  MM 
especially  ihe  government  of  the  church,  her  sitnatioi^  tti 
rights  and  duties  of  priests,  that  they  treated  of  and  ~ 
upon:  a  proof  that,  in  numerous  points,  diversity  of  id 
admitted  and  debate  still  open. 

Thus,  on  one  side,  the  very  nature  of  the  kboors,  and  on 
the  other  the  situation  of  minds,  fully  explain  the  int 
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iority  of  tUe  religioiis  society  over  the  civil  societj; 
ne  state  was  earnest  and  freej  the  other  servile  and 
0U8^  what  is  there  to  add? 

t  one  final  observation,  oni?,  however^  which  is  not 
ut  importance,  and  which,  perhaps,  fully  explains  why 
literature  was  on  the  point  of  death,  while  relig^ious 
ture  livetl  and  pro£i>ered  so  energetically, 
r  the  culture  of  mind,  for  the  sciences^  for  literature,  to 
er  by  themselves,  indepeadently  of  all  near  and  direct 
:st,  happy  and  peaceable  times  are  requisite,  times  of 
Qtmcnt  and  good  fortune  for  men*  When  the  social 
becomes  difficult,  rude,  unhappy,  when  men  suiFer  much 
ong,  study  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  neglected  and 
clining.  The  taste  for  pure  truth,  the  appreciation  of  the 
;iful,  apart  from  all  other  desire,  are  plants  as  delicate  as 
are  noble;  they  must  have  a  pure  sky,  a  brilliant  sun,  a 
itmoffpliere;  amid  Btorina  they  droop  the  head  and  fade, 
lectual  development,  the  labour  of  mitid  to  attain  truth, 
itop  unless  placed  in  the  train,  and  under  the  shield,  of 

one  of  the  actual,  immediate,  powerful  interests  of 
jiity.  This  is  what  happened  at  the  laU  of  the  Roman 
re:  study,  literature,  pure  intellectual  activity,  were 
ie  alone  to  resist  disasters,  sufferings,  universal  dis- 
igement;  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  attached 
^pular  sentiments  and  interests;  that  they  should  cease 
pear  a  luxury,  and  should  become  a  need.  The  Christian 
on  furnished  them  with  the  means;  by  uniting  with 
lilosophy  and  literature  were  saved  the  ruin  which 
jced  them;  their  activity  had  then  practical,  direct 
ts;  they  showed  an  application  to  direct  men  in  their 
act,  towards  their  welfare.  It  may  be  said  without 
deration  that  the  human  mind  proscribed,  beaten  down 

the  storm,  took  refuge  in  the  asylum  of  churches  and 
isteries;  it  supplicatingly  embraced  the  altars,  and  en- 
ed  to  live  under  their  shelter  and  in  their  service,  until 
r  times  permitted  it  to  re-appear  in  the  world  and  to 
;he  the  free  air. 
)hall  not  go  any  further  into  this  comparison  of  the  moral 

of  the  two  societies  in  the  fifth  century;  we  know 
gh  of  it,  I  think,  to  understand  them  both  clearly.     It  is 
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now  necessary  to  enter  deeper  into  tlie  eraminatifln  of 
religious  society,  alone  living  and  fertile;  it  ia  necesaai] 
seek  to  discover  what  questions  occupied  it»  what  mAut 
were  proposed  to  it,  what  controvendes  were  powerfnl 
popular,  what  was  their  influence  upon  the  life  and  acti 
of  mankind.     This  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture 
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FIFTH  LECTUEE. 


CTthe  priDcipo]  qtiestiona  debated  ill  Qftnl  in  tbe  fifth  ceutary — Of  Pela~ 
giiminm — Of  tlie  method  to  fallniv  in  its  hUtory — Of  Hie  moral  facts 
which  grt\e  place  to  thin  coatroTurvy  :  Isr,  of  hutnuii  liberty;  2nd,  of  the 
inipot*iicy  of  liberty,  mid  thi?  neoe^ftity  for*  iin  citerDid  uaooonr;  8rd,  of 
tb(i  u^Hiiettce  of  ^xteruul  circtimetuijcos  upon  liberty;  4lh,  of  the  moral 
changes  which  happen  in  tbe  soul  witboiit  muu  attribtiting  them  to  his 
^friU — Of  the  queutiona  which  Datumllj  aroae  from  theBu  fMts— Of  the 
epeciAl  point  of  view  Mtidtr  vthich  wo  aliould  coiuiidt^r  them  in  ihp 
Chtistiiin  cbtirch  in  the  hJth  ceotuiy-— Hifllory  of  Pe1agi«ilism  at  Borne, 
in  AfriOEL,  in  Che  £A^t,  tuid  in  Qaul^PdagiuH — CeltHtias— Saint  Au- 
gwttxn  — 'History  of  ^euii-FelagiBuiBm^Casefieuus  —  F uustus  —  S aint 
Prt>Hper  of  AijuitiuiLC — Of  pre  tics  tiDBtioii — luilDeDo^  niid  general  results 
erf  this  controvflifly- 

In  the  iiiat  lecture^  I  attempted  to  picture,  but  only  under  its 
general  ieaturesj  the  comparative  moral  state  of  civil  society 
and  of  religious  society  ia  Gaul  at  the  fiftb  century.  Let  us 
enter  deeper  into  the  examination  of  rtligiouy  society,  the 
only  one  which  furnishes  ample  matter  for  study  and  reflection. 
The  principal  questions  wluch  occupied  the  Gaulish 
Christian  society  in  the  fifth  century  were — 1st,  Pelagianism, 
or  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  the  principal  opponents  of  which 
were  Saint  Augustin;  2nd,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  debated 
in  the  south  of  Gaul  between  bishop  Faust  as  and  the  priest 
MatnertiuB  Claudienus;  Srd^  various  points  of  worship  and  of 
disci plinCf  rather  than  of  doctrine^  such  aa  the  worship  of 
the  martyrs  J  the  value  to  be  attached  to  faBtings^  austerities, 
celibacy,  &c. ;  these^  as  you  have  seen,  were  tiie  objects  to 
which  Vigilantius  applied  his  writings;  4tli,  the  prolongation. 
of  the  struggle  of  Christianity  against  Puganiain  and  Juda«. 
tsnii  the  theses  of  the  two  dialogues  of  the  monk  Evagrii 
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between  the  Jew  Simon  and  the  Christian  1     npUlnii  mi 
the  Christian  Zacheus  and  the  philosopher  J^^  -dflmas. 

Of  all  these  questions,  Pelagianism  was  by  fiur  IHn 
important:  it  was  the  great  intellectual  controvenj  of  As 
church  in  the  fifth  centmy,  as  Arianism  had  been  in  As 
fourth.  It  is  with  its  history  that  we  are  now  aboat  ti 
occupy  ourselves. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  this  controversy  tamed  1900  da 
question  of  free-will  and  of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  dieidi- 
tions  between  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  Divine  power,  if 
the  influence  of  God  upon  the  moral  activity  of  men. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  this  aflair,  I  will  i 
dicate  the  method  upon  which  I  propose  to  proceed. 

Tlie  mere  statement  of  the  question  will  show  yon  that  it 
was  one  not  peculiar  either  to  the  fifth  centniy  or  to 
Christianity,  but  that  it  is  a  universal  problem  ««nniim  to  di 
times  and  all  places,  and  which  all  religions^  all  flyatemiof 
philosophy,  have  propounded  to  themselves,  and  have  i 
voured  to  solve. 

It  has,  therefore,  manifest  reference  to  primitive^  mi 
moral  facts,  facts  inherent  in  human  nature,  and 
observation  may  discover  there.  I  will,  in  the  first  places 
seek  out  these  facts;  I  will  endeavour  to  distingniah  maaa 
in  general,  independently  of  all  consideraUons  of  time,  places 
or  particular  creed,  the  natural  elements,  the  first  mattei^  M 
to  speak,  of  the  Pelagian'  controversy.  I  shall  hnag  theie 
facts  to  light,  without  adding  anything  thereto^  without  le- 
trenching  anything  therefrom,  without  discussing  tlwni,  mUj 
applied  to  prove  and  describe  them. 

I  shall  then  show  what  questions  naturally  flowed  finm 
natural  facts,  what  difficulties,  what  controversiea,  ame  oit 
of  them,  independently  of  all  particular  circumstances  of  tiae^ 
place,  or  social  state. 

This  done,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  question  once  Aorooghly  < 
I  shall  determine  under  what  special  point  these  moial  fccit 
should  be  considered  at  the  fifth  centur}",  by  the  defiandcn  of 
the  various  opinions  in  debate. 

Finally,  after  having  thus  explained  from  what 
and  under  what  auspices  Pelagianism  was  bom,  I  shall  i 
its  liistor}-;  I  shall  attempt  to  follow,  in  their  relationo 
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'ess,  the  prindptLl  ideas  vrhitih  it  suseitat^d,  in  order 

0  understand  what  wa^i  the  state  oi  mi  ad  at  the 
rhen  this  great  controversy  arose,  what  it  did 
td  at  what  point  it  left  it. 

request  your  most  scrupulous  attentioo,  eapccially 
mination  of  thti  moral  facts  to  which  the  question 
»elf:  they  are  difficult  properly  to  understnndi  to 
th  precision;  I  should  wish  nothing  should  be  want- 
n  in  clearness  and  certainty,  and  I  have  hardly  time 
them  in  a  cursory  manner. 
t,  that  which  ibrma  tiie  foundation  of  the  whold 

1  liberty,  free  will,  the  human  will.  In  order  to 
1  this  fact  exactly,  it  must  be  disengaged  from  all 
iment,  and  strictly  reduced  to  itself.  It  is,  I  believe, 
f  this  care  that  it  has  been  so  often  but  ill  com  pre* 
len  have  not  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  fact 
and  of  that  alone ;  they  have  geen  and  described  it, 
t,  mixed  up  with  other  facta  which  occupy  a  very 
ion  to  it  in  monil  life,  but  do  not  the  less  essentially 
I  it.     For  example,  they  have  made  human  liberty 

in  the  power  to  deliberate  and  choose  between 
'action;  the  deliberation  and  judgment  which  pro- 
jfrom  have  been  considered  as  the  essence  of  free 
s  nothing  of  the  kind.  These  are  acts  of  intellect, 
*  liberty;  it  is  before  the  intellect  that  the  diiferent 
f  action,  interests,  passions,  opinions,  &c.,  appear; 
ct  considers,  compares,  estimates,  weighs,  and  finally 
5m.  This  is  a  preparatory  work,  which  precedes 
will,  but  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  it.  When 
tration  has  taken  place,  when  man  has  taken  full 
3  of  the  motives  which  presented  themselves  to  him, 
eir  value,  then  comes  an  entirely  new  fact,  entirely 
the  fact  of  liberty;  man  takes  a  resolution,  that  is  to 
lences  a  series  of  facts  which  have  their  source  in 
f  which  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  author,  which 
use  he  wishes  it,  and  which  would  not  arise  unless 

it,  which  would  be  different  if  he  desired  to  pro- 
i  differently.  Remove  all  recollection  of  intellectual 
m,  of  motives  known  and  appreciated;  concentre 
;ht  and  that  of  the  man  who  tcdces  a  resolution  at  the 
lent  that  it  occurs  to  him,  when  he  says:  '*  I  will^ 
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I  will  do  BO,"  and  ask  yourself,  ask  him,  if  he  ooii&d  Ml 
will  and  do  otherwise.  Of  a  surety,  yon  will  answer— he  w| 
answer,  '<  Yes. "  Here  the  fact  of  liberty  ia  ahown :  it 
resides  complete  in  the  resolution  which  man  takes  afiv 
deliberation:  it  is  the  resolution  which  is  the  proper  act  of 
man,  which  subsists  by  him,  and  by  him  alone;  a  simple  ad| 
independent  of  all  the  facts  which  precede  it^  or  suirouad  it; 
identical  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances;  abroya  tlie  i 
whatever  may  be  its  motives  and  its  results. 

Man  sees  this  act  just  as  he  produces  it;  he  knonira  1 
to  be  free,  he  is  conscious  of  his  liberty.  The  consdencft  ii 
that  faculty  which  man  possesses  of  contemplating  what  paMi 
within  him,  of  being  present  at  his  own  ezistenoe^  of  banc M 
it  were  a  spectator  of  himself.  Whatever  may  be  the  noli 
which  are  accomplished  within  man,  it  is  by  the  t/nCt  of  eon- 
science  that  they  are  shown  to  him;  the  conscience  i 
liberty,  the  same  as  sensation,  as  thought;  man  seei^ 
himself  free,  as  he  sees,  as  he  knows  himself  thinking,  i 
ing,  judging.  People  have  often  attempted,  even  now  tbBf 
attempt  to  establish,  between  these  various  facts,  some  sort  i 
inequality  of  clearness,  of  certainty:  they  rise  against  what 
they  call  the  assumption  of  introducing  the  facts  of  oonseieDei^ 
unknown  and  obscure  facts,  into  science;  sensation,  perasp- 
tion,  say  they,  these  are  clear,  proved;  but  the  facts  of  eon- 
science,  where  are  they?  what  are  they?  I  do  not  think  Aon 
is  any  need  to  insist  long  on  this  point:  sensation,  pereeptifliv 
are  facts  of  conscience  as  well  as  liberty;  man  sees  tliem  in  As 
same  manner,  with  the  same  degree  of  light,  and  of  certainty. 
He  may  lend  his  attention  to  certain  facts  of  oonseieoflO^ 
rather  than  others,  and  forget  or  misunderstand  those  wUeh 
he  regards  not:  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  this  ■'mt— fi** 
made  allusion  is  proof  of  this:  but  when  he  obsenres  himooif 
in  a  complete  manner,  when  he  is  present  without  losii^  any 
part  of  it,  at  the  spectacle  of  his  internal  life^  he  has  litds 
trouble  in  being  convinced  that  all  the  scenes  pass  upon  As 
same  stage,  and  are  known  to  him  on  the  same  principle  mi 
in  the  same  manner. 

I  desire  that  the  fact  of  human  liberty,  thus  reduced  to  its 
proper  and  distinctive  nature,  should  remain  folly  present  to 
your  thought;  for  its  confusion  with  other  factor  T 
upon,  but  different  from  it,  was  one  of  the  chief 
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ronbk  fin<l  dt-biite  in  the  great  controversy  with  which  we 
avo  to  ooi'.npy  ourselves, 

A  second  fuct,  equully  natunil,  equally  universal,  playeJ  a 
tonaiO^rable  part  in  this  controversy* 

At  the  same  time  tlmt  man  felt  bimself  free,  that  be  saw 
n  liiiuself  the  fikculty  of  commencing,   by  hk  ivill   alont^,    a 
Iftriea  of  factsi^  be  also  acknowlctlgecl  that  hin  will  was  placed 
inder  the  t^mpire  of  a  ct^rtain  law  wliich,  accoj'diog  to  the 
kecasions  to  which  it  applied  itaelfj  took  diffen^.nt  names,  mo- 
ll law,  reason,  good  at^niiie,  &c.  ,  Hp  is  free;  but,  in  his  own 
liougbt,  his  freedom  is  not  arbitrary;  ho  may  use  it  in  a 
tnaeless,  unjust,  guilty  manner;  and  coeh  time  that  he  uses 
E,  a  certain  rule  must  preside  at  it     The  observation  of  thid 
iile  is  hia  duty,  the  task  of  bis  liberty. 
Be  wiil  aeon  see  that  he  never  fully  acquits  himself  of  thia 
nor  acta  perfectly  according  to  reason,  moral  lawj  that, 
frccj  that  is  to  aay,  morally  capable  ol"  cr>nlorming 
to  this  rule,  he^  in  fact,  does  not  acromplisli  all  that 
©ught,  or  evoa  all  that  he  can.  Upon  every  occasion,  when 
scrupulously  intcrrogatefl  himself,  and  flincerely  answers 
himself,  he  is  forced  to  .say;  *^  I  might  have  done  so  imd  i^i\  if 
I  had  dioscn;''  but   his   will  was   enervated,   ba^^kwurd  ;   it 
went  neither  to  the  end  of  its  duty,  nor  of  its  power. 

This  fact  is  evident,  one  of  which  all  may  give 'witness; 
there  is  even  this  singularity,  that  the  feeling  of  this  weak- 
Bess  of  the  will  becomes  often  so  much  the  more  clear,  so 
much  the  more  pressing,  as  the  moral  man  is  developed  and 
perfected:  the  best  men,  that  is,  those  who  have  best  con- 
fiyrmed  their  will  to  reason,  to  morality,  have  often  been  the 
most  struck  with  their  insulBciency,  the  most  convinced  of  the 
profoand  inequality  between  the  conduct  of  man  and  his  task, 
between  liberty  and  its  law. 

•  Hence  arises  a  sentiment  which  is  found  under  various 
Ibrms,  in  all  men;  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  an  external 
fopport,  of  a  fulcrum  for  the  human  will,  a  power  which  may 
be  added  to  its  present  power,  and  sustain  it  at  need.  Man 
seeks  on  all  sides  to  discover  this  fulcrum,  this  aiding 
power;  he  demands  it  in  the  encouragements  of  friendship,  in 
tlie  councils  of  the  wise,  in  the  example,  the  approbation  of 
tliose  like  himself;  in  the  fear  of  blame;  there  is  no  one  but 
has  every  day,  in  his  own  conduct,  a  thousand  proofs  to  cite 
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of  this  movcmont  of  the  80ul,  eager  to  find  beyond  itadf  i 
aid  to  its  lilx'rty,  which  it  feels  at  once  to  be  real  and  inadk 
cieiit.  And  as  the  visible  world,  the  human  society,  do  art 
always  answer  to  his  desire,  as  they  are  afllicted  with  the  sai 
unsutficingnoss  which  is  seen  in  his  own  case,  the  soul  gott 
beyond  tlie  visible  world,  above  human  relations,  to  seek  dlil 
fulcrum  of  which  it  has  need:  the  religious  sentiment  ds- 
velops  itself;  man  addresses  himself  to  God,  and  invokes  Ui 
aid.  Prayer  is  the  most  elevated,  but  not  the  onW  fti 
under  which  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  weakness  of  hnnsa 
will,  this  recourse  to  an  external  and  allied  power,  is  ms 
festcd. 

And  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  tlmt  when  he  sinoereb 
asks  this  support,  he  obtains  it,  that  his  merely  seeking  it  if 
almost  suilicicnt  to  secure  it.  Whosoever,  feeling  his  will 
weak,  sincerely  invokes  the  encouragement  of  a  friend,  ths 
influence  of  wise  councils,  the  8up|>ort  of  public  opinioD,  or 
addresses  himself  to  God  by  prayer,  soon  feels  his  will 
fortiiicd,  sustained,  in  a  certain  measure,  and  for  a  certaia 
time.  This  is  a  fact  of  daily  experience,  and  which  is  easy  of 
verification. 

Here  is  a  tliird  whose  importance  should  not  be  forgotten; 
I  menu  the  influence  of  circumstances  independent  of  man 
upon  the  human  will,  the  empire  of  the  external  world  upon 
liberty.  No  one  denies  the  fact,  but  it  is  necessanr  to 
f estimate  it  with  exactness,  for,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  it 
is  jrencrally  ill  comprehended. 

I  just  now  distinguished  liberty  from  the  deliberation  wluch 
precedes  it,  and  which  is  accomplislied  by  the  intellQct  Now 
the  circumstances  independent  of  man,  whatsoever  they  be^ 
the  place,  the  time  when  the  man  was  bom,  habits,  manner^ 
education,  events,  influence  in  no  way  the  act  of  liberty, 
such  as  I  have  endeavouivd  to  describe  it;  it  is  not  reached 
nor  modified  by  them:  it  always  remains  identical  and  com- 
plete, whatever  the  motives  which  call  it  forth.  It  is  upon 
these  motives,  in  the  sphere  where  inteUect  displays  itself 
that  external  ciivumstances  exercise  and  exhaust  their  power. 
The  age,  the  country,  the  world,  in  the  heart  of  which  life 
])asses  away,  infinitely  vary  the  elements  of  the  deliberation 
which  precedes  the  will:  in  consequence  of  this  variation, 
certain  facts,  certain  ideas,  certain  sentiments,  in  this  intellec* 
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bal  labour,  are  present  or  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance, 

erful  or  weak;  and  the  result  of  this  delibemtioD,  iliat  is 

say  the  judgment  formed  upon  the  motives,   is  greatly 

fected  bj  it.    But  the  act  of  the  will  which  follows  it  remains 

sentially  the  same:  it  ia  only  indirectly,  and  by  reason  of 

he  diversity  of  the  elements  introduced  into  the  deliberation, 

hat    the   conduct   of  men   undergoes   this  influence  of  the 

Internal   world.     One   illustration,  I   hope,  will  make  me 

blly   understood.     In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his 

ibe^  to  fulfil  what  he  regards  a3  a  duty,  a  savage  reluctantly 

his  aged  and  miirm  father;  a  European,  on  the  contrary, 

pports  his  parent,  tends  him,  devotes  himself  to  the  alleviation 

his  old  age  and  infirmities;  uothinjj;  assuredly  can  be  more 

Terent  than  the  ideas  wbicli,  in  the  two  cases,  constitute  the 

undwork  of  the  dehberation  which  precedes  the  action, 

id  the  results  which  accompu^ny  it:  nothing  more  une<iual 

an  the  legitimacy,  the  moral  worth  of  the  two  actions  in 

emselves,  but  as  to  the  resolution,  the  free  and  pei-sonal 

of  the  Europe nn,  and  of  the  savage,  are  they  not  alike,  if 

!Omplished  with  the  same  intention,  and  with  the  same 

!gree  of  efibrt? 

Thii5  the  influence  of  circumstances  independent   of  the 

will,  upon  the  motives  and  the  consequences  of  free  action,  is 

immense,  but  that  is  the  only  field  in  which  it  exercises  itself: 

the  lower  fact  placed  between  deliberation  and  exterior  action, 

the  fact  of  liberty,  remains  the  same,  and  accomplishes  itself 

ia  like  manner  amidst  the  most  varying  elements. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  great  moral  facts^ 
fl  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable,  before  we  can  com- 
jjorehend  the  history  of  Pelagianism.  There  are  many  others 
wliich  I  might  enumerate;  but  these  are  of  minor  importance,* 
obvious  results  of  those  which  I  here  describe,  and  I  have  no 
lime  to  enter  into  an  account  of  them. 

There  are  certain  changes,  certain  moral  events,  which 
axk^mplish  and  manifest  themselves  in  man  without  his  being 
at>le  to  refer  their  origin  to  an  act  of  his  will,  or  being  able 
to  recognise  their  author. 

This  assertion  may  at  first  glance  surprise  some  of  you;  I 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  analogous  facts,  wliich  occur 
inore  frequently  within  the  domain  of  intelligence,  and  are 
ihore  readily  apprehended. 
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Thero  is  iio  one  who  at  aome  time  or  other  of  lU  life  ite 

laburiously  seeking  some  idea,  some  rernin c,  ..Maoifldhl 

asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  search  without  having  auoOMdadli 
it,  and  next  morning,  on  awaking,  found  the  deiired  Q)||(lil 
fully  present  to  his  mind.  There  is  no  scholar  to  whom  it  ha 
not  oceurn*d  to  have  retired  to  rest  without  having  aoqidvadlhl 
lesson  he  hits  heen  studying,  and  to  have  ariaen  next  i 
and  learned  it  without  the  least  dilHculty.  I  night  i 
many  other  illustrations  of  the  same  description:  I 
these  as  the  simpK'st  and  most  incontestable. 

1  dedueo  from  them  this  consequence:  independentlr  of  thl 
voluntary  and  deliberate  activity  of  the  will,  a  certain  interisr 
and  spontaneous  labour  aceomplishes  itself  in  the  undentaaA" 
big  of  man,  a  labour  which  we  do  not  direct  or  oontrolL  ^ 
whieh  Ave  have  no  op|K)rtunity  of  observing  tlie  progvaM^  ail 
yet  a  real  and  pnuluetive  labour. 

Tlieiv  is,  after  all,  nothing  strange  in  this:  every  one  of  ■■ 
brings  with  him  into  the  world  an  intellectual  nature  of  Ul 
own.  !Man,  by  the  o])eration  of  his  will,  directs  and  modiflt^^ 
exalts  or  debases  his  moral  being,  but  he  does  not  ereate  iti 
Iw.  has  received  it,  and  received  it  endowed  with  certain  indl* 
vidual  dispositions,  with  a  spontaneous  force.  The  inbocn 
divei*sity  of  men  in  the  moral  })oint  of  view,  aa  in  the  pIqFiioalk 
is  beyond  dispute.  Now,  in  the  same  way  that  the  phjaoal 
nature  of  t^acli  man  develops  itself  spontaneoualy  and  bj  iH 
own  virtue,  so,  in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  verj  nnoqid 
degriT,  thiMv.  is  operatetl  in  his  intellectual  nature^  aet  in 
motion  by  his  ndationswith  the  external  world,  or  by  hit  will 
itself,  a  certain  involuntary,  imperceptible  developmenl»  and^ 
to  us(^  an  expression,  whieh  I  only  avail  myself  (i*  becMiO  il 
figuratively  expresses  the  idea  1  wish  to  convey,  a  aort  of 
vegetatiiui,  bearing  natunUly,  and  in  due  course,  ita  fVuitOt 

That  whieli  takes  place  in  the  intellectual  order,  happens 
in  like  manniT  in  the  moral  order.  Certain  facta  ocenr  in 
the  interior  of  the  human  soul  which  it  does  not  refer  to  ittel( 
which  it  does  iu»t  recognise  as  the  work  of  ita  own  will;  then 
are  certain  days,  certain  nuunents,  in  which  it  flndaitaelfins 
diiieront  moral  state  from  that  whieh  it  was  laat  conaoions  of 
under  the  operation  of  its  own  will  It  cannot  trace  bnek 
the  progress  of  the  change  to  its  source;  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  it  took  place  without  its  concurrence.     In  other 
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the  moral  man  does  Dot  wholly  create  himself;  he  ts 
dua  that  causes,  that  powers  ex:ternal  to  himBeLf,  act 
on  him  and  modify  hitn  imperceptibly;  in  his  moral  life^  a» 
hifl  future  destinyj  there  are  points  utterly  iaexpUcable  to 
of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
is  it  neceasaryt  to  convince  himj^etf  of  this  feet*  that  be 
otihl  turn  to  those  great  moral  revolutions,  those  sudden, 
lttrke<l  changes,  which  the  human  soul,  undoubtetlly,  may  at 
*  aca  expt^Tience,  but  which  ever  receive  a  high  colouring 
om  the  imagination  of  the  narrators,  aud  of  which  it  is  difH-p 
"  ;  to  form  an  ade<|uate  appreciation.  It  is  only  neceasary 
into  oneself,  to  discover  there  more  than  one  extunple* 
[  involuntary  modifi cation ».  There  is  no  one,  who,  on 
bscrvation  o{  his  internal  life*  will  not  easily  recognise  that 
vidssitudes,  the  development  of  hia  moral  being,  are  not 
.  the  result,  either  of  the  action  of  his  will,  or  of  the  ex- 
i>al  circumstances  that  are  known  to  bim^ 
Buch  are  the  principal  morul  facts  connecteil  with  the 
Pelagian  controvertiy,  such  a9  human  nature,  simple,  universal 
nature,  communieatea  them  to  us,  apart  from  the  historical 
detailis  the  particular  circumstance  oi'  Pelagianism  itself.  You 
at  once  see,  that  from  these  facts  alone,  still  apart  from  all 
qtecial  and  accidental  elements,  there  results  f,  multitude  of 
questions,  the  groundwork  of  many  a  grave  discussion.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  we  may  question  the  reality  of  the  facts 
ttemselves:  all  of  them,  indeed,  are  not  equally  exposed  to 
tiiifl  danger;  the  fact  of  human  liberty,  for  instance,  is  more 
evident,  more  irresistible,  than  any  of  the  rest;  yet  even  this 
hsB  been  denied,  as  all  things  may  be  denied,  seeing  that  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  vast  field  of  error. 

Admit  the  facts,  acknowledge  them  fully:  then  comes  the 
question,  whether  we  may  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  place 
which  each  occupies,  or  to  the  part  which  each  plays  in  the 
moral  life;  we  may  have  measured  inexactly  their  extent,  their 
importance;  we  may  have  given  too  large  or  too  small  a  part 
to  liberty,  to  external  circumstances,  to  the  weakness  of  the 
will,  to  unknown  influences,  &c. 

Again,  altogether  difierent  explanations  of  the  facts  them- 
selves may  be  suggested.  In  reference,  for  example,  to  the 
Involuntary,  imperceptible  changes  which  occur  in  the  moral 
etate  of  man;  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  assignable  to  some 
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want  of  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the  soul,  to  its  not  n- 
membering  all  that  passes  within  itself,  to  itsbaving  foigoUiei 
some  act  of  the  will,  some  resolution,  some  impressioii,  winck 
has  produced  consequences,  the  thread  of  which  it  has  not 
foUowed,  the  development  of  which  it  has  not  obserYed.   Ol, 
to  explain  these  obscure,  doubtful  facts  of  the  moral  file,  n- 
course  may  at  once  be  had  to  a  direct,  special  action,  of  God 
upon  man,  to  a  permanent  relation  between  the  action  of  Gol 
and  the  activity  of  man.     Or,  finally,  attempts  maj  be  m«~ 
to  reconcile  these  facts  together  in  various  ways;  to  redo 
them  into  a  system  upon  such  or  such  a  princiide,  to  rofer 
them  to  such  or  such  a  general  doctrine  upon  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man  and  of  the  world.     Thus,  in  a  varie^  of  mp/n, 
an  infinity  of  questions  may  arise;  from  the  nature  akne  of 
the  facts  under  consideration,  taken  in  themselves  and  in  their 
generality,  they  are  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion. 

And  how  much  wider  still  the  field  of  controversy,  lAm 
particular,  local,  temporary  causes  vary  still  more  the  point  of 
view  under  which  we  regard  these  questions,  modify  the  cogni- 
zance which  the  human  mind  takes  of  them,  diverting  iti 
inquiries  into  one  direction  rather  than  into  another,  giving 
greater  or  less  prominence,  greater  or  less  effect  to  this  or  to 
that  fact.  This,  which  always  happens,  happened  of  coone 
in  the  fifth  century.  I  have  endeavoured  to  reasoend  with 
you  to  the  natural  and  purely  moral  sources  of  the  Feb- 
gian  controversy:  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  oonader 
its  historical  origins;  they  are  no  less  necessary  to  the  proper 
comprehension  of  it. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  the  moral  fiiictB  whidi 
I  have  described  were,  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  conxse,  con- 
sidered in  various  points  of  view. 

Christianity  was  an  essentially  practical  revolntiem,  not  a 
mere  scientific,  speculative  reform.  Its  prominent  aim  was 
to  change  the  moral  state,  to  govern  the  life  of  men;  and  not 
only  that  of  particular  men,  but  of  whole  nations,  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

This  was  a  prodigious  innovation.  The  Ghreek  philosophy, 
at  least  since  the  period  when  its  history  becomes  dear  and 
certain,  was  essentially  scientific,  was  applied  far  more  to  the 
research  of  truth  than  to  the  reformation  and  direction  of 
manners.     There  were  only  two  of  its  schools  which  took  a 
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ftomewhat  different  direction.  It  entered  into  ibe  formal 
plan  of  the  stoics,  and  of  tbe  new  Platonists,  to  exercise  a 
moral  inHuence,  to  regulate  the  conduct,  as  well  as  to  enlighten 
the  understanding;  but  their  ambition  in  thi.s  respect  was 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  disciples — to  a  sort  of  inteileetual 
aiistocraey* 

It  was,  on  tbe  contraiy,  the  special  and  characteristic 
deai^rn  of  Clii'istlanity  to  effect  a  moral  reformation,  a  universal 
reformation — to  govern  throughout  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
its  doctrines^  the  will  and  the  lii'e  of  men. 

A^  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  among  the  moral 
facts  which  constitute  our  nature,  tbe  chiefs  of  the  Christian 
society  would  apply  themselves  eepecially  to  give  prominence 
to  those  which  are  more  peculiarly  calculated  to  exerciae 
&  reforming  influence,  to  briag  about  with  greater  prompti- 
tude practical  effects.  Towards  these  would  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  great  bishops,  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  be 
drawn;  for  from  them  they  derived  the  mean^  of  impelling 
Christianity  onward  in  its  careerj  and  of  accompUabing  tbeir 
own  miaeion. 

Again,  the  fulcrum  of  tbe  moral  Christian  reformation  was 
religion;  it  was  religious  idea^,  the  relations  of  man  with  the 
I>ivinity,  of  t!ie  present  with  the  future  hfe,  that  constituted 
her  force.  Her  chiefs  accordingly  would,  among  moral 
£Bicts,  prefer  and  favour  those  whose  tendency  is  religious, 
fduch  belong  to  the  religious  part  of  our  nature,  and  are,  so 
to  speak,  placed  on  the  limits  of  present  duties,  and  of  future 
hopes,  of  morality  and  of  religion. 

The  wants  of  Christianity,  and  its  means  of  action  for 
effecting  moral  reform,  and  governing  men,  varied  necessarily 
with  time  and  place:  it  had  to  address  itself  in  the  human 
floul  now  to  one  fact,  now  to  another;  to-day,  to  one  condition 
of  things — to-morrow,  to  another.  It  is  evident,  for  instance, 
that  at  various  times,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  the 
task  of  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  society  was  not  uniformly 
the  same,  and  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means. 
The  predominant  fact  of  the  first  century  was  the  struggle 
Bgainst  paganism — ^the  necessary  efforts  to  overthrow  an 
OTder  of  things  odious  to  the  state  of  men's  souls — ^the  work, 
in  a  word,  of  revolution,  of  war.  There  was  incessant  ne- 
cessity for  appealing  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  examination, 
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to  the  energetic  display  of  the  will;  this  was  the  monl  fhflt 
which  Christian  society  of  this  period  invoked  and  diflplajd 
constantly,  on  all  occasions. 

In  the  fifth  century,  things  were  in  a  different  shoatiai* 
The  war  was  at  an  end,  or  nearly  so— the  victory  i  " 
The  Christian  leaders  had  now  to  regulate  the 
society,  to  promulgate  its  articles  of  faith,  to  order  its  < 
cipline,  to  constitute  it,  in  a  word,  on  the  mina  of  that  pagtt 
world  over  which  it  had  triumphed.  These  yidaaitQdQB  an 
to  bo  met  with  in  all  great  moral  revolutiona.  I  need  nok 
give  you  further  instances  of  it  You  perceive  that  aft  flni 
period  it  was  no  longer  the  spirit  of  liberty  whieh  it  WM 
necessary  constantly  to  invoke.  That  which  was  noiw  to  ba 
cultivated  in  its  turn,  was  a  disposition  in  the  people  ftvour* 
able  to  tlie  establishment  of  rule,  of  order;  to  the  ezeroiie  oC 
power. 

Apply  these  considerations  to  the  natural  and  moral  fiMli 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  the  sources  of  the  Pelagian  eoft* 
troversy,  and  you  will  easily  distinguish  those  whoae  develop* 
raent  the  chiefs  of  the  church  were  more  especially  caDed 
upon  to  promote  in  the  fifth  century. 

There  was  another  cause  which  modified  the  point  of  viev 
under  which  they  considered  our  moral  nature.  The  &eli 
which  relate  to  human  liberty,  and  the  problems  which  aziia 
out  of  those  facts,  are  not  isolated  facts  or  isolated  proUoBii 
they  are  closely  connected  with  other  facts,  with  other  pro* 
blems  still  more  general  and  complex;  for  instance^  with  tha 
question  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  quoilioa 
of  the  general  destiny  of  man,  and  its  essential  relationa  with 
the  designs  of  Grod  as  to  the  world.  Now,  upon  these  Ugher 
questions,  there  already  existed  in  the  church  determinala 
doctrines,  fixed  propositions,  accepted  solutions;  so  ibtk 
when  new  questions  arose,  the  chiefs  of  the  religioua  aodety 
had  to  adapt  their  ideas  to  the  general  ideas,  to  the  estaUiflhaa 
opinions.  Hence  for  them  this  complicated  situation:  certain 
facts,  certain  moral  problems  attracted  their  attention;  tbov 
might  have  examined  and  judged  them  as  philoaophersi  win 
all  the  freedom  of  their  mindia^  apart  from  all  external  consi* 
derations,  from  all  but  the  scientific  point  of  view;  but  then  tbsy 
were  invested  with  an  official  power;  they  were  called  upon  to 
govern  their  people,  to  regulate  their  actions,  and  to  direct  their 
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TTcncc  a  practical  poLitical  ncccftBity^  which  wd^bod  down 

n  tbc  philotiopluc  operatioQ  aiiil  tume^L  it  anide.     Nor 

thi8  all;  piiilodophers  and  politJclaDaf  they  were  at  the 

te  time  compelled  to  th<;  runctioru  of  pure  iagicianfl,  to 

'  Tm  implicitly  on  all  oecjii^iom  to  the  coo^etjiieucetf  of 

iapriadpl&ij  of  certain  uumutable  doctrina;.  They  thua, 

it  wtjre,  played  three  parts  at  ooc^t  underwent  at  onoe 

lluree  yokf^a;  they  had  to  conault  at  one  and  th^  same  time 

£be  nature  of  things  practical  nooeMity,  and  hope.     Whea^ 

^er  a  new  question  aroeCr  whenever  they  were  called  upon 

\0  take  cognizanci^  of  moral  Ikcu  to  which  tliey  iiad  not  as 

^t  applied  particnltir  attention,  tht^y  iuid  to  think  and  to 

let  in  thiti  triple  cliaracter,  to  foljil  tbU  triple  mlfli&ion. 

\    This,  howcvtirj  was  not,   in  the  religious  society,  the  po- 

lition  of  all  ita  members;  thiire  were  many  Christiana  who 

^id  not  T-egard  tlicniBclves  aa  called  ui>onj  on  the  one  handf  to 

'e<:t  tiio  moral  ^overninenl  of  the  chureh»  nor  a*  bound,  on 

le    other,   lo  follow  out^  through  all  ita  conR^jUf^ur;es,  ita 

liyateui  of  doctria^a.     Amoni^  the  numbera  go  situated^  there 

€X>uM  not  iail  to  arise  intn  who  aasume*^!  the  right  of  obBerv- 

ing  njid  of  m^uiring  for  tixem^elvea  auch  or  aoch  moral  istctSf 

without  taking  much  heed  tu   their  practical  influences,  or 

to  tJieir  place  in,  and  omnexiun  with^  u  general  ftyatem;  men 

with  minds  less  capacious,  less  powerful  than  those  of  the 

great  chiefs  of  the  church,  but  who,  having  fuller  career  in  a 

less  crowded  field,  imposing  upon  themselves  a  simpler  and 

more  easy  task,  might  very  well  arrive  at  more  precise  and 

definite  knowledge  upon  particular  points.     Thus  arose  the 

keresiarchs. 

Thus  arose  Pelagianism.  You  are  by  this  time,  I  hope, 
acquainted  with  the  great  preliminary,  and,  as  it  were,  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  influenced  its  destiny;  you  have 
before  you:  1,  the  principal  natural  facts  upon  which  the 
dispute  turned ;  2,  the  questions  which  naturally  arose  out  of 
those  facts;  3,  the  special  point  of  view  under  which  these 
ikcts  and  these  questions  were  considered  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  the  leaders  of  the  religious  society,  and  by  the  active 
and  investigating  minds  which  spring  up  in  its  bosom.  Thus 
possessed  of  the  guiding  thread,  the  illuminating  torch,  we 
may  now  advantageously  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Pela- 
gian controversy  itself. 
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The  controversy  aroso  early  in  the  fifth  century.  Tta 
question  of  free  will,  and  of  the  action  of  Gk)d  upon  Aa 
human  soul,  had,  indetnl,  already  occupied  the  attention  cf 
the  Christians,  as  is  attested  by  the  letters  of  St  Pteu1«  sal 
by  numy  other  monuments;  but  the  facts  brought  fbrwiid 
Imd  been  either  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the  case  might  be^ 
alniDst  without  discussion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fimitt 
century,  men  be|>:un  to  examine  them  more  doselj;  tndsoBM 
of  tht*  chiefs  of  the  churt^h  already  began  to  entertain  son 
uneasiness  on  the  subject.  ^'  We  must  not,"  says  St.  Augustia 
himself,  *'  we  must  not  discourse  much  of  grace  to  men  who 
an;  not  yia  Christians,  or  thoroughly  confirmed  ChristiaM; 
for  it  is  a  knotty  ([uestion,  and  one  wliich  may  give  the  fidth 
much  trouble." 

About  the  year  405,  a  British  monk,  Pelagius  (this  is  the 
name  given  him  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  his  red 
namts  it  appears,  was  Morgan),  was  residing  at  Bone. 
There  has  been  infinite  discussion  as  to  his  origin,  his  OKinl 
character,  his  capacity,  his  learning;  and,  under  these  varioos 
lieads,  much  abuse  hns  been  lavished  upon  him;  but  thil 
abuse  would  appear  to  bt^  unfoundetl,  for,  judging  from  the  most 
autiioritative  testimony,  from  that  of  8t.  Augnstin  himsdC 
relap:ius  was  a  nuui  of  p:ood  birth,  of  excellent  educatioD,  of 
pure  life.  A  resident,  as  i  have  said,  at  Rome,  and  now  a 
man  of  mature  age,  without  laying  down  any  distinct  doc- 
trines, without  having  written  any  book  on  the  SttlgecttPsb* 
gins  bi'gan,  about  the  year  I  have  mentioned,  4059  to  tsik 
much  about  free  will,  to  insist  urgently  upon  this  moral  h(B^ 
to  (expound  it.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  attacked  any 
person  about  the  matter,  or  that  he  sought  controversy;  he 
ap|H>ars  to  have  acted  simply  u(K)n  the  belief  that  humm 
liberty  was  not  held  in  suiRcient  account,  had  not  its  doe 
share  in  the  religious  doi'trines  of  the  period. 

These  ideas  i^xcited  no  trouble  in  Home,  scarcely  any 
debate.  Pelagius  spoke  fret^ly;  they  listened  to  him  quietly. 
His  principal  disciple  was  Celestius,  like  him  a  monk,  or  so 
it  is  thought  at  least,  but  younger,  more  confident,  of  a  more 
daring  spirit,  and  more  determined  to  prosecute  the  conse- 
quenees  of  his  opinions  to  the  end. 

In  411,  Pelagius  and  Celestius  are  no  longer  at  Rome; 
wc  find  them  in  Africa,  at  lIip|H)  and  at  Carthage.    In  the 
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er  town,  Celeetius  put  fortL  his  ideas:  a  controversy  was 
aediately  begun  between  him  and  the  deacon  Paulinus,  who 
eused  him  of  heresy  before  the  bishop.  In  412  a  council 
I  assembled;  Celestius  appeared  there,  and  vigorously  de- 
himself  J  be  wa^  excornmunicated^  and,  after  having  in 
in  essayed  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  passed  into 
ia,  whither  Pelagius,  it  seems,  had  preceded  him- 
Their  doctrines  spread;  they  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediteri-aneaUj  among  others  in  Sicily  and  at  Khodes,  a  fa- 
vourable reception;  they  sent  to  Saint  Angustin  a  small  work 
CelestiuSj  entitled  Defimtiones^  which  many  people  were 
ager  to  read.  Hilary,  a  Gaul,  w^rote  to  him  about  it  with 
eat  uneasinesii.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  began  to  be  alarmed; 
!  saw  in  these  new  ideas  error  and  perils 
At  first,  among  the  facts  relative  to  the  moral  activity 
'if  man,  that  of  free  will  was  almost  the  only  one  with  which 
Ptlagjus  and  Celestius  seemed  to  be  occupied.  Saint  Au- 
gustin  was  of  the  same  belief  as  they,  and  had  more  than 
once  proclaimed  itj  but  other  facts,  in  his  opinion^  ought  to 
occupy  a  place  by  the  side  of  this  one;  for  example,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  human  will,  the  necessity  ibr  exterior 
aidj  and  the  moral  changes  which  happen  in  the  soul,  without 
her  being  able  to  claim  them.  Pelagius  and  Celestius  seemed 
to  count  these  notliing^  this  was  the  first  cause  of  the  contest 
"between  them  and  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  whose  greater 
mind  considered  moral  nature  under  a  greater  number  of 
aspects. 

Besides,  Pelagius,  by  the  almost  exclusive  importance  which 
be  gave  to  free-will,  weakened  the  religious  side  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  strengthened,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the 
human  side.  Liberty  is  the  fact  of  man;  he  appears  there 
alone.  In  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  the  moral  changes  which  it  does  not  claim, 
there  is  a  place  for  Divine  intervention.  Now,  the  reforming 
power  of  the  church  was  essentially  religious;  it  could  not 
but  lose,  under  the  practical  point  of  view,  from  a  theory 
which  placed  in  the  first  rank  a  fact  with  which  religion  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  left  in  the  shade  those  in  which  its  influ- 
ence found  occasion  for  exercise. 

Saint  Augustin  was  the  chief  of  the  doctors  of  the  church, 
called  upon  more  than  any  other  to  maintain  the  general 
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BynUim  of  hor  (loctrinns.  Now,  the  idoM  of  Pclagliis  and 
of  ('ul(3HtiuH  Hfwnio«l  to  him  In  contradiction  with  nome  of 
tho  fundamontfil  pointu  of  tho  ChriHtian  faith,  ospocialljr  with 
tho  doctrino  of  original  nin  and  of  rodomption.  Ifo  attacked 
thrm,  thf^rofore,  in  a  triple  relation:  as  a  philoHopher,  because 
tlieir  knowledge  of  human  nature  was,  in  his  eyes,  narrow 
and  incomplete;  an  a  practical  reform^T,  and  charged  with  the 
government  of  tlie  cliurch,  bt^oauMs  according  to  him,  they 
weakeniHl  IiIh  most  efHcacious  means  of  reformation  and 
government;  as  a  logician,  lM*,C4iuse  their  ideas  did  not  exactly 
agree  with  the  consequences  deduct  from  tlie  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith. 

You  see,  from  that  time,  what  a  serious  aspect  the  quarrel 
took:  ev(!rything  was  engaged  in  it,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
religion,  the  opinions  of  Haint  Augustin  and  his  business,  his 
self-love  and  his  duty.  He  entirely  abandoned  himsdf  to 
it,  publishing  treatises,  writing  letters,  colletaing  informa- 
ti<m,  which  came  to  him  from  all  parts,  prcnligal  of  refuta- 
ti(mH,  and  of  counsels,  and  carrying  into  all  his  writings,  all 
his  pn)ccedings,  that  mixture  of  paHHion  and  mildness,  of 
authority  and  of  sympathy,  (extent  of  mind  and  logical  rigour, 
which  gfive  him  ho  rare  a  power. 

I'elngius  and  (/Silcntius,  on  their  side,  did  not  remain  in- 
active; they  liful  found  powerful  fritrnds  in  theeant.  If  Haint 
Jerome  fulminated  against  them  at  Ilethlehem,  ffohn,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  xealouHly  protec'ted  them:  he  convoked,  on  thoir 
account,  an  aMHcmbly  of  the  prients  of  his  church.  Orosius,  tho 
Hpaniard,  a  disciple  of  Saint  Augustin,  and  who  happened  to 
be  in  I^dcHtine,  repaired  thither,  and  stated  all  that  had 
passed  in  Africa  upon  the  Hubject  of  J'elagius,  as  well  an  the 
errors  of  which  lu^  was  accus(;d.  On  the  ntcommendation  of 
blNhop  •lohn,  PclngiuH  was  C4i11(m1;  they  asked  him  if  he  really 
taught  what  AugUHtin  had  refuted.  ''What  is  Augustin 
to  me?"  nnHW<Ted  li(\  Many  present  were  shoc;ked.  Au- 
gustin was  then  the  most  celebrated  and  most  resjyected 
(lector  of  the  church.  They  dcHired  to  expel  Pelagius,  and 
even  to  excommunicate  him;  but  John  turned  aside  Uie  blow, 
(•ausful  Tcdagius  to  l>e  seated,  and  interrogated  him,  saying, 
"  It  is  f  who  am  AugUHtin  here;  it  is  me  that  thou  shaft 
auHwer.**   I'elagius  spoke  On^ek,  his  accuser  Orosius  spoke 
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ly  Latin;  the  members  of  the  assembly  did  not  understand 
i;  tLey  separated  witliout  deciding  anything, 

A  short  time  afterwtirda,  in  the  month  of  December,  41 5,  a 
oouoci]  was  held  in  Palestine,  at  Diospolia,  the  ancient 
Lydda*  composed  of  fourteen  bishops,  and  under  the  i^Tefli- 
deticy  of  Eiilogius,  biahop  of  Ctetiaria.  Two  Gaulish  bishops, 
exiles  from  llieir  sees,  Ileros,  bishop  of  ArleSj  and  Lazarus, 
bishop  of  Aix,  had  addressed  to  him  a  new  aeeuAniion  against 
Pelagius,  They  were  not  present  at  the  council,  alleging 
Utnesa,  and  probably  informed  that  he  was  little  favourable 
lo  them.  Pdagiiifi  appeared  there,  still  protected  by  the 
bishop  of  Jcrusaiem:  they  interrogated  him  concerning  his 
opinions;  he  explained  them^  modified  them,  adopted  all  that 
the  council  presented  to  him  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
churchf  recounted  what  he  had  already  suflfered,  spoke  of 
his  relations  with  many  holy  bishop:^  with  Angusttn  him- 
eeb^  who,  two  years  previously,  had  written  him  a  letter  in- 
tended to  contest  some  of  his  ideas,  but  full  of  benevolence 
lod  mildness.  The  accusation  of  Heros  and  of  Laaarus  was 
fesd,  but  only  in  Latin,  and  by  the  interpoaition  of  an  inter- 
^ten  The  council  declared  itself  satisfied;  Pelagius  was 
acquitted  and  declared  orthodox, 

?,^he  report  of  this  decision  soon  arrived  in  Africa,  from 
Africa  into  Europe,  from  city  to  city.  As  soon  as  Saint 
Augustin  was  informed  of  the  resulta  of  the  council  of  Dioa- 
polls,  although  he  had  not  yet  received  its  acts,  he  put  every- 
thing in  motion  to  resist  their  effects* 

About  the  same  time  an  incident  occurre*!  in  Palestine 
wliich  threw  a  gloomy  hue  over  the  cause  of  Pelagius.  lie 
remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  had  professed  his  ideas  with  a 
greater  degree  of  assurance.  A  violent  commotion  broke  out 
at  Bethlehem  agiiinst  Saint  Jerome  and  the  monasteries  whicJi 
were  formed  near  him:  serious  e:sces3es  were  committed, 
bouses  were  pillaged,  burnt,  a  deacon  killed;  and  Jerome  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  tower.  The  Pelagians,  it  is 
Baid,  were  the  authors  of  these  disorders  ;  notliing  proves 
this,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  it;  still  there  was 
room  for  suspicion;  it  was  generally  believed,  and  a  great 
chimour  aroj3<s  Saint  Jerome  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
Innocent  I>,  about  it,  and  Felagianism  was  seriouBly  compro- 
mised. 
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Two  solemn  counciU  Bat  this  year  (416)  in  Aftieti  il  C» 
thage  and  at  Milovum ;  sixty-eight  bishqis  wore  prai 
one,  8ixty-onc  at  the  other.  Pelagiusand  hisdoetrinee^ 
formally  condemned:  the  two  assemblies  infinmied  tlM popitf 
their  <leciHion,  and  St.  AugusUn  wrote  to  him  priTtteiy,  itk 
four  other  bisliops  giving  him  a  more  detailed  aeewiat  ef  ^ 
whole  afiiiir,  and  indiiceil  liim  to  examine  Fdagius  in 
to  ]iro<^laini  truth  and  anathematise  error. 

On  the  27th  tJanuary,  417,  Innocent  answered  Ih 
couneilM,  to  the  five  bishops,  and  condemned  the 
IVlagiuH. 

lie  did  not  deem  himself  beaten;  two  months 
Innocent  died;  Zosinuis  Hucceeded  him;  Celetdos 
to  Home ;  he  obtained  from  the  new  pope  a  new 
which  he  probably  explained  liis  opinion,  as  Pelagint  kai  st 
l)ios|)olis;  and  on  the  2lBt  September,  417,  Zoeimna  ~ 
the  bishops  of  Ai'riea,  by  throe  letters,  that  he  had 
employed  himsiilf  in  this  affair;  that  he  had  heard 
hinisitli*,  at  a  meeting  of  priests  held  in  the  churdi  of 
Clement;  that  Telagius  had  written  to  him  to  justify  liiMSSif; 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  their  cxplanationsi  end  had 
stattMl  them  in  the  communion  of  the  church. 

Hardly  had  these  letters  arrived  in  Afriea,  when  e 
council  met  at  Carthage  (in  !51ay,  418);  two  hundred 
bishops*  wen*,  present  at  it;  in  eight  express  csBons  it  ssi- 
demniHl  the  doctrines  of  IVlagius,  and  addressed  ittnlf  tO'  ~ 
em|)eror  Honorius  in  order  to  obtain  from  him, 
henaics,  measures  which  might  place  the  church 
from  |MTil. 

From  418  to  421,  appeared  many  edicts  and 
emper(»rs  Honorius,  TIkhmIohius  II.,  and  Constentins^ 
banished  Pelagius,  ("elestius,  and  their  partisans*  from 
and  all  towns  where  they  should  attempt  to  prapigela 
fatal  errors. 

Pope  Zosinuis  did  not  long  resist  the  authoritj  of  the 
^cils  and  of  the  empen>rs ;  he  convokt^  a  new  assemb^,  ia 
to  hear  Celcstius  again;  but  C^elestius  had  quitted 
Zosimus  wrote  to  tlie  bisho|is  of  Africa  that  he  had 
the  Pelagians. 

*  According  to  ulhcn,  two  huiMlrtil  Uid 
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The  quarrel  continued  yet  some  time;  eighteen  bishops  of 

ly  refused  to  fiubscribe  to  tbe  condemn :\tion  of  Peluglus; 

were  deprived  of  their  sees,  iiud  baniebed  into  the  east* 

'ho  triple  decision  of  the  council,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor, 

.ve  a  death-blow  to  this  cause*     After  the  year  418,  we 

s^er,  in   hietoryj  no  trace  of  Pelagius,     The  name  of 

itius  ii.j  sometimes  met  with  until  the  year  427;  it  then 

lappears,     Tliese  two  men  once  off  the  scene,  their  school 

i&pidJy  declined.     The  opinion  of  Saint  Auguatin,  adopted 

b^  tbe  councils^  by  the  popes,  by  the  civil  authority,  became 

■be  general  doctrine  of  tbe  church.     But  the  victory  had 

net   to  cost  her  some  Btrugglea;  Pelagiunism  dying,  left  an 

keir;  tbe  serai -Pelagians  engaged  in  the  struggle  which  the 

pelagians  could  not  maintain. 

In  the  south  of  Gaul,  in  the  heart  of  tbe  monasteries  of 
bint  Lerins  and  of  Saint  Victor,  where  boldness  of  tb ought 
ben  took  refuge,  it  appeai-ed  to  some  men,  among  otbers  to 
Jaesienuf;,  tbe  monk  of  whom  I  bave  already  spoken,  tbat  the 
ibult  of  Pelagius  wa:^  in  being  too  exclusive,  and  not  holding 
sufficient  account  of  all  the  facta  relative  to  human  hberty^ 
and  to  it3  relation  with  the  Divine  pow*^r*  The  insufficiency 
of  the  human  will,  for  example,  the  necessity  for  exterior 
relief,  the  moral  revolutions  which  operate  in  the  soul,  and 
are  not  its  work,  were,  he  felt,  real,  important  facts,  that  should 
neither  be  disputed  nor  even  neglected.  Cassienus  admitted 
Aem  fully,  loudly,  thus  giving  to  the  doctrine  of  free-will 
wnnething  of  the  religious  character  which  Pelagius  and 
Celestius  had  so  much  weakened.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
disputed,  more  or  less  openly,  many  of  the  ideas  of  Saint 
Auguatin;  among  others,  his  explanation  of  the  moral  refor- 
mation and  progressive  sanctification  of  man.  Saint  Augustin 
attributed  them  to  the  direct,  immediate,  special  action  of 
God  upon  the  soul,  to  grace,  properly  so  called,  a  grace  to 
which  man  had  not  title  of  himself,  and  which  proceeded  from 
absolutely  gratuitous  gift,  from  the  free  choice  of  the  Divinity. 
Cassienus  allowed  more  efficacy  to  the  merits  of  man  him- 
sdf,  and  maintained  that  his  mcnral  amelioration  was  partly 
the  work  of  his  own  will,  which  drew  upon  him  divine  sup- 
port, and  produced,  by  a  natural  concatenation,  although  often 
Unseen,  the  internal  changes  by  which  the  progress  of  sancti- 
fication  made  itself  known, 
c  c 
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Surli,  br*tW(!An  tliu  riniiii-iNtlitRimiri  uiid  tlifir  reduubtiilf]«3 
uilvei'Hary,  wuh  tins  |)riiiri|ml  HiihjtT.t  oi'  iioiitrovertfv:  it  com* 
in<iK'(*«l  ulMiLit  the;  yttiir  42H,  upon  htttiTH  from  rr(M|N7r  of 
Aqtiituinn  und  irmii  Hilary,  u'lio  huil  liantriieU  to  iniorni  Suint 
Aii;;usttii  tliut  rt'litf^iuiiiHiu  witrf  u^tiiii  rUiiif^  uiickr  u  now 
foriii.  Tim  hi.sliop  of  Hippo  iiiiiiHuliutoly  wrote  a  treutJM 
<'.iititlf;(i:  J)fi  Pru'thatinatutne  Safwtorum  ei  dt  tlono  ptrMtve* 
raniift,  lVoH|M!r  pulilirtltcd  liitf  ]kn)iii  Atjainut  JnyraitM;  and 
th(^  wur  ofpiiniphlctrt  utid  bttiirn  n«^ttiu(3d  uU  itri  activity. 

SMJiit  Aiif^UHtin  ditfd  in  •l«l();  Saint  IVoHpor  and  Hilary 
al<»ni*.  rcniuini'd  cliarf^i'd  with  proiM«(rutinf(  liiH  work.  'J^liey 
wf'ut  fo  l^Jnl(•,  iind  liad  the  M'nii-i'olaKiunri  condom  noil  by 
pdpi*  Cleh'.stin.  Jlowovcr  niodiilcd  thin  doctrinu  wuo,  it  won 
but  liftlf*.  i'livourubln  in  tho  (church;  it  rtiprodncod  u  hisrtsriy 
alriMidy  vunqui.shi*.d;  it  wcukt^niMl,  uithotifrh  to  u  Icim  iXvyijfv.^ 
i\\i:  nli^iooi  induoniMs  of  morality  and  of  ^ovfirnnicnt ;  it  was 
in  dirt<:ord  with  tlut  f((*norai  rournn  of  idnan,  which  tctidiid  to 
^\\i*.  tho  greater  nltant  to  tho  Hi  vino  intervuntion  on  i*vi'.ry 
orcu.-ion;  it  would  havo  fallen  almoHt  without  reMMtancse,  if  • 
din  <'tly  contrary  doctrine,  that  of  the  pn'deiitlnariaiirt,  liad  not 
appeared  and  h:nt  it  a  few  niomentH*  power  and  credit. 

Krnni  the.  writinprH  of  Saint  Auf^Uhtin  njion  the  ini|iotenc« 
<if  human  will,  the  nullity  of  itH  nieribi,  uiid  tlui  perfi^*tly 
iVee  and  ^ rat u i to uh  nature  of  liivine  ^rai^e,  Momo  nsirnetory 
lo^Mciau4  deduced  th«t  predcHtination  of  all  nieji,  and  this  irns* 
vnciibility  of  the  dccrei-;i  of  (jihI  art  to  the  eternal  lot  of  every  uno. 
'i'liir  iirrtt  nutnifcHlationrt  of  UiIh  doi:trine  in  the  iiftli  century  are 
i)\iH\iVi%  and  doubtful;  but  froiii  the  time  that  it  apjiearodi  It 
hhrH:k<',d  the  ^oimI  HcnHc  and  moral  equity  of  nuMt  ChriNtiftiM. 
Accordin^dy,  the  bemi-J'elagiunrt  to<jk  up  the  (Mjinbait  and 
pn'H<-nt4Mi  their  ideurt  ari  the  natiu'ai  couutifrfioirio  of  auch 
an  i'vvhv.  Such  waH  e.<:|H!cially  the  rharacterintie  which  wt« 
hibf Hired  to  be  impn'hM;d  ufion  e<:mi-l'ela/fianiHm,  ulniut  the 
y^iir  Mo,  by  l*'auhtUf^,  bishop  of  Uie/,  whom  1  have  already 
i:anw'd,  and  of  whom,  at  a  later  perifni,  I  ahall  apeak  mora 
p:irtif'ularly;  he,  prer.i;nl<ul  hiniMeli'  an  a  kind  of  mediator 
lM-.l\v«<-n  the  Vi'\n'/\\xuh  and  the  pr(t<lejitinarianft.  '*  Jt  i«  iiecen- 
v.vvy^^^  rtaid  Ik',  '*  in  tlic  ipniMlion  of  thit  \^Tm*M  of  (jimI  oiid  tii4 
ob(  (ii<'nce  of  man,  to  keep  to  the  middh;  patli,  and  incline 
ti<iilif:r  to  th<7  ri^ht  nor  to  the  hdt.*'  According  to  Idin, 
i'fliiviui  and  Suint  An;/u.Htin  were  botli  of  them  too  exclusive: 
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m^  allowed  too  much  to  Lmnan  liUexty  aud  not  eiiough  to  the 
kction  of  God;  the  other  ivai  tiK>  tbrgeiful  of  human  liberty- 
piis  spocies  of  corapi-omiae  at  first  obtaiuinl  much  favtjur  in 
lie  Gaulish  church ;  two  couucib  met,  one  at  Arle^s  ^^  472,  tho 
fther  at  Lyons,  in  473,  formally  condemned  the  pred^tuiar- 
Tiane,  and  charged  Faustus  to  publish  u  treatise  whidU  he  ixaJ 
written  agtunst  them,  entitled,  Of  Grace  and  oftitt  Liberty 
i^^  the  Human  HVJj  even  ordering  Uim  to  add  £*>me  further 
deA  tilopruiiutis,  Thifi,  however^  was  but  a  day's  respite  for 
i-l'elagirtjiism,  a  glinmier  of  fortune;  it  was  not  long  in 
faUinjT  into  discredit. 
While  jstili  living.  Saint  Aug«stin  bad  beeu  accused  of  advo- 
ling  the  doctrine  of  predestiuiitiou,  the  total  abolition  of 
-willf  aiul  he  bud  eucrgetically  defended  liimself  from  it, 
e  deceived  hims^f,  1  think,  as  a  logician,  in  denjrtng  a  conse- 
;e  which  inevitably  resulted  li-om  his  ideaiJ,  on  tbi;  one 
id,  concei-ning  the  impotence  and  corruption  of  the  hiiuxan 
ill— on  the  otberj  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  inter- 
vention and  fore-kuowledgei 

But  the  Buperiority  of  Saint  Auguatin'i  mind  savLMl  him, 
on  this  occasion,  from  the  errors  into  which  logic  bad  nearly 
brought  it,  and  he  was  inconsistent  precisely  because  of  his 
lofty  reason.  Allow  me  to  dwell  a  moment  on  this  moral  fact, 
which  alone  explains  the  contradictions  of  so  many  tine 
geniuses:  I  shall  take  an  example  near  to  us  all,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking.  Most  of  you,  of  course,  have  read  the 
Contrat  Social  of  Rousseau;  the  sovereignty  of  number,  of  the 
numerical  mtgority  is,  as  you  know,  tiie  fundamental  prin- 
ci{^e  of  the  work,  and  Rousseau,  for  a  long  time,  follows  out  the 
consequences  of  it  with  inflexible  rigour;  a  time  arrives,  how- 
ever, when  he  abandons  them,  and  abandons  them  with  great 
effect;  he  wishes  to  give  his  fundamental  laws,  his  constitu- 
tion,-to  the  rising  society;  his  high  intellect  warned  him  that 
tnch  a  work  could  not  proceed  from  universal  suffrage,  from 
ilie  numerical  majority,  from  the  multitude:  "  A  God,"  said  he, 
**  must  give  laws  to  men."  ....  It  is  not  magistracy,  it  is  not 
sovereignty  ....  It  is  a  particular  and  superior  function,  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  human  empire.^  And  here- 
upon he  sets  up  a  sole  legislator,  a  sage;  thus  violating  his 

1  Cuntrat  SocUiif  b.  ii.  ch.  Tli. 
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principle  of  the  sovereignt}-  of  number^  in  order  to  turn  to  ao 
entirely  different  principle,  to  the  sovereignty  of  intellect,  to 
the  right  of  superior  reason. 

The  CojUrat  Social^  and  almost  all  the  works  of  RousseaUt 
abound  in  similar  contradictions,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  great  mind  of  the  author. 

It  was  by  an  inconsistency  of  the  same  kind  that  Saint 
Augustin  resolutely  repelled  the  predestination  which  had  been 
imputed  to  him.  Others,  afterwards,  acute  dialectician8» 
unhesitatingly  went  on  to  this  doctrine  and  settled  to  it: 
for  him,  when  he  perceived  it,  enlightened  by  his  genius, 
he  turned  aside,  and  without  entirely  retracing  his  steps, 
took  flight  in  another  direction,  in  absolutely  refusing  to 
abolish  liberty.  The  church  acted  like  Saint  Augustin;  it 
had  adopted  his  doctrines  concerning  grace,  and  on  this  score 
condemned  the  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians;  she  likewise 
condemned  the  predestinarians,  thus  taking  from  Cassicnus  and 
Faustus,  and  from  their  disciples,  the  pretext  by  favour  of 
which  they  had  somewhat  regained  the  ascendant.  kSemi- 
P^lagianism  from  that  time  did  nothing  but  declino;  Saint 
Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century,  again  declared  war  against  it,  as  Saint  Augustin  and 
Saint  Prosper  had  done:  in  629,  the  councils  of  Orange  and 
Valencia  condemned  it;  in  330,  pope  Boniface  II.,  in  his  turn, 
struck  it  with  a  sentence  of  anathema,  and  it  soon  ceased,  for 
a  long  time,  at  least,  to  agitate  minds.  Predestination  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate. 

None  of  these  doctrines  gave  rise  to  a  sect,  properly  so  called: 
they  were  not  separated  from  the  church,  nor  did  they  consti- 
tute a  distinct  religious  society;  they  had  no  organization,  no 
worship:  they  were  mere  opinions  debated  between  men  of  mind; 
more  or  less  accredited,  more  or  less  contrary  to  the  official  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  but  which  never  threatened  her  with  t 
schism.  Accordingly,  of  their  appearance,  and  of  the  debates 
which  they  excited,  there  only  remained  certain  tendencies, 
certain  intellectual  dispositions,  not  sects  nor  veritable  schools. 
We  meet  at  all  epochs  in  the  course  of  European  civilization, 
1st,  With  minds  preoccupied  especially  with  what  there  is  of 
Immanity  in  our  moral  activity,  with  the  fact  of  liberty,  and 
which  thus  attach  themselves  to  the  Pelagians.  2nd,  With  minds 
more  especially  struck  with  the  power  of  God  over  man,  with 
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Divine  intervention  in  hnraan  acti^dty,  and  inclined  to  make 
human  liberty  vitnisti  under  tlie  hand  of  God;  these  hold  with 
the  predentin arians.  ^rJ^  Between  those  two  tendencies  was 
placed  the  general  doctrine  of  the  church,  which  strove  to 
take  into  account  nil  Tintunil  fiicts,  human  liberty  and  Divine 
intervention;  denies  tliat  God  effects  all  in  man,  that  man  can 
do  all  ^vithout  the  tt'isi stance  of  God,  and  thus  establishes  it- 
self j  perhaps  with  more  of  reason  than  of  scientific  consist- 
en  cj,  in  the  regions  of  good  aense,  the  true  country  of  the 
tnunim  mind,  which  always  returns  there,  after  having  strayed 
in  al]  directions.  (Post  longos  errores.) 


i 
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SIXTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lectnre^General   chnractcr  of  the  literatim  of  Am 

A^es — Of  t]ie  truusitioii  from  pagau  phflosophy  to  Chrisdaa  tbtologj* 
Of  tlie  question  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  the  Christiui  ehnrelH-Tbi 
ancient  itriests  for  the  most  part  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  eyitea  rf 
niuterialism — Efl'orts  to  escape  from  it — ^Analogous  march  of  Meae  ii 
paprun  philosophy — Commencement  of  the  system  of  s^ritnaHly— SriM 
AiigUHtin,  Nemesius,  Mnmertius  Claudienns — Faustiis,  biahop  of  Biei 
HiH  argiinieuts  fur  the  materiality'  of  the  sonl — Mamerdna  ClaniiaM 
answers  him — Importance  of  Mamertius  Claudienus  in  Oanl  Aiirijih 
of,  and  quotations  fi-om  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  maal^'Iht 
dialogue  of  Kvagrius  between  Zacheus  tlie  Christian  and  ApoDoatatte 
pliilosopher — Of  the  effects  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbaiiana  upon  At 
moral  state  of  Gaul. 

Between  the  question  which  occupied  us  in  the  last  lectvc, 
and  that  with. which  we  shall  now  occupy  ourselTes,  tlie  dif- 
ference is  very  great.  Pelagianism  was  not  only  a  question, 
but  also  an  event;  it  gave  rise  to  parties,  interests,  passiow; 
it  put  in  movement  councils,  emperors;  it  inflaenoed  te  fiite 
of  many  men.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  sold  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  kind;  it  was  carried  on  between  a  fbw 
able  men  in  a  corner  of  the  empire.  In  the  last  lecture^  I  had 
many  facts  to  recount;  at  present  I  have  to  speak  of  books 
and  of  alignments. 

I  pray  you  to  mark  the  course  of  our  studies.  We  con- 
menced  by  examining  the  social  state,  the  external  and  pub- 
lic facts;  we  then  passed  to  the  moral  state  of  Oanl;  we 
sought  it  first  in  general  facts,  in  the  entirety  of  aoeiety; 
then  in  a  great  religious  debate,  in  a  doctrine,  an  actiTO  power- 
ful doctrine,  which  became  an  event;  we  will  now  study  it 
in  a  simple  pliilosophical  discussion.  "We  shall  thus  penetrate 
more  and  more  into  the  interior  of  men's  minds;  we  first  con- 
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ired  facts,  then  ideas  mingled  with  facts,   and  embject  ta 
tr  influences;  wo  will  now  consider  idens  by  theioijelvea. 
Before  enterin^j  upon  the  question,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
^ords  upon  the  general  clmrocter  of  the  literary  writers  of 
^is  period  and  of  the  middle  agea  in  general. 
I     If  you  compare,  on  the  one  hand,  ancient  literature,  Greek 
ind  lioman  literature,  and  on  the  other  hand,  modern  litera- 
ture, ei^iieeially  acf  called,  with  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Fincipul  points,  which,  as  I  think,  will  strike  you,  will  be  tho 
Ilowitig; 
In  aJicient  Hteraturc,  the  form  of  the  workg,  the  art  of  their 
toompo^iTion^  and  the  Inn^uaget  are  admirable;  even  when  tta 
inatcrials  nrc  poor,  the  id<;a3  false  or  confused,  the  workman - 
ihlp  in  ^o  skilful,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please;  manifesting  In 
(he  author^  a  mind  at  once  natural  and  refined,  whose  inward 
ievolopmenC  far  Bijrj)aajjes  its'  »rquired  knowledge,  whiL-h  baa 
$n  cxqui^^ite  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude ior  reprodnuing  it. 
I  In  modern  literature,  since  the  sij^teenth  century  for  in- 

BfcCe,  the  form  is  very  often  imperfect;  there  15  fi^e^jueutly  a  . 
ciency  at  once  of  nature  and  of  art*  but  the  groundwork  is 
in  general  sound;  we  meet  with  Ic^a  and  Icsj^  of  gross  igno- 
rance, of  wanderings  from  the  question,  of  confusion ;  metliod, 
common  sense,  in  a  word,  artistic  merit,  is  the  prominent 
feature;  if  the  mind  is  not  always  satisfied,  it  is  at  least  very 
seldom  shocked;  the  spectacle  is  not  invariably  a  fine  one,  but 
chaos  has  disappeared. 

The  intellectual  labours  of  the  middle  ages  present  a  dif- 
ferent aspect;  as  a  general  proposition,  they  are  entirely  defi- 
cient in  artistic  merit;  the  form  is  rude,  fantastic;  they  are 
full  of  divergences,  of  incoherent  ideas;  they  manifest  a  state 
of  mind,  crude,  uncultivated,  alike  without  interior  develop- 
ment or  acquired  knowledge,  and  accordingly  neither  our 
reason  nor  our  taste  is  satisfied.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  been  forgotten,  why  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have 
•urvived,  and  will  eternally  survive  the  people  among  whom 
it  respectively  arose.  Yet  under  this  so  imperfect  form, 
amidst  this  so  strange  medley  of  ideas  and  of  facts,  ill  under- 
Stood  and  ill  combined,  the  books  of  the  middle  ages  are  very 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  activity  and  wealth  of  the 
human  mind;  we  meet  in   them  with  many  vigorous  and 
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original  conceptions;  important  questio  lo    so 

to  their  lowest  depths,  flashes  of  philoeopDi  ,  of  fitBniy 

beauty,  glance  at  eyery  moment  from  ^  darkneat;  tiia  i 
ral  in  this  mine  is  altogether  in  a  rough  state^  bat  the  i 
plentiful,  and  well  merits  our  researcL 

The  writings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  oentorieBi 
have  a  character  and  an  interest  peculiar  to  thnnmilfiia  h 
was  the  period  at  which  ancient  philosophy  was  giving  wtf 
before  modern  theology,  in  which  the  one  wan  beoQHi^g 
transformed  into  the  other;  in  which  certain  aystena  beeiai 
dogmas,  certain  schools  sects.  These  periods  of  tnnrilioKaie 
of  great  importance,  are,  perhaps,  in  the  historieal  point  cf 
view,  the  most  instructive  of  alL  It  is  at  these  periods  s^f 
that  we  are  able  to  view  simultaneously  and  fiuse  to  ins 
certain  facts,  certain  states  of  man  and  of  the  worid»  wUdk 


are  generally  only  to  be  seen  by  themselves^  and  separatsdW 
whole  centuries;  they  are  the  only  periods,  therefore^  in  wikk 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  compare  these  facts  and  these  states  IS 
explain  them,  connect  them  together.     The 


but  too  prone  to  walk  in  but  one  single  path,  to  aae  ttoai 
but  under  one  partial,  narrow,  exclusive  aspect,  to  phMse  Mm 
in  prison;  it  is,  therefore  a  very  fortunate  ciiemnstanes fa 
it,  when  it  is  compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  apeolMis 
placed  before  its  eyes,  to  look  around  it  in  all  diieetioHb  Is 
embrace  a  vast  horizon,  to  contemplate  a  great  muahsr  cf 
different  objects,  to  study  the  great  problems  of  tin  nerii 
under  all  their  aspects,  and  in  all  their  various  solntiQBNk .  Ik 
is  more  especially  in  the  south  of  Gaul  that  this  ehanstsr  ef 
the  fifth  century  manifests  itself.  You  have  seen  theafldfitf 
which  prevailed  in  the  religious  society,  and,  amoqg  ottsnb 
in  the  monasteries  of  Lerins  and  Saint- Victor^  the  fteas  cf 
80  many  daring  opinions.  The  whole  of  this  movemsnt  ft 
mind  did  not  emanate  from  Christianity;  it  was  in  the  sasss 
districts,  in  the  Lyonnese,  the  Viennese,  the  TTarhnmwsn 
Aquitaine,  that  ancient  civilization  in  its  dedine  cooesM* 
trated  itself.  It  was  here  that  it  still  exhibited  moat  Uik 
Spain,  Italy  herself,  were  at  this  period  far  less  active  Aan 
Gaul,  far  less  rich  in  literature  and  in  literary  men.  We  nasl^ 
perhaps,  attribute  this  result  to  the  development  which  had 
been  assumed  in  these  provinces  by  Greek  civiliffatioB,  aad 
to  the  prolonged  influence  there  of  its  philosophy.     In  al 
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le  ^reat  towns  of  southern  Gaul,  at  Marseilles,  at  Arlea,  nt 
X,  at  Viennc,  at  Lyons  itself,  the  Greek  language  was 
iderstood  and  apoken.  There  were  regular  Greek  exer- 
under  Caligula,  in  the  Atlmnacnm,  an  establishment  at 
Lyona,  especially  devoted  to  tliat  purpose;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  when  Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
Inquired  the  faithi'ul  to  sing  with  the  clergy  previous  to  the 
Bermon,  many  of  the  people  sang  in  Greek.  We  find  among 
the  distinguished  Gauls  of  this  period  philosophers  of  all  the 
'Greek  aehoob;  some  are  mentionned  as  Pythagoreans,  others 
as  Flatonists,  others  as  Epicureans,  others  as  Stoics. 
n  The  Gaulish  writings  of  the  fourtii  and  fifth  oentury^ . 
wnong  others  that  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  yov,  the 
■reatise  of  Mamertius  Claudientis,  On  the  Mature  of  the 
fSloul^  quote  passages  from  philosophers  whose  names  even 
we  do  not  meet  with  elsewhere.  In  short,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  philosophical  as  in  the  religious  point  of 
viewj  Greek  and  Roman  as  well  as  Christian  Gaul  was  at 
tliis  period  the  most  animated,  the  most  living  portion  of  the 
Empire;  of  the  western  empire  at  all  events.  It  is  hera, 
accordingly,  that  the  transition  from  pagan  philosophy  to 
Christian  theology,  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  modern^  is 
most  strongly  marked,  most  clearly  observable. 

In  this  movement  of  mind,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul  should  remain  long  untouched.  From 
the  first  century  upwards,  we  find  it  the  subject  of  discussion 
amongst  the  doctors  of  the  church,  the  majority  of  whom 
adopted  the  material  hypothesis;  passages  to  this  effect  are 
abundant.  I  will  select  two  or  three,  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject.  TertuUian  says 
expressly: 

"  The  corporeality  of  the  soul  is  perfectly  manifest  to  all 
who  read  the  gospel.  The  soul  of  a  man  is  there  represented 
svfiering  its  punishment  in  hell;  it  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
ike  flame;  it  feels  a  tormenting  agony  in  the  tongue,  and  it 
implores,  from  the  hand  of  a  soul  in  bliss,  a  drop  of  water  to 
0^1  it.  .  .  .  There  can  be  nothing  of  all  this  without  the  pre- 
Bence  of  the  body.  The  incorporeal  being  is  free  from  every 
description  of  restraint,  from  all  pain  or  from  all  pleasure,  for 
it  is  in  the  body  alone  that  man  is  punished  or  rewarded.^ 


»  JDe  AnimAy  5,  7.  , 
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'<  Wlio  does  not  see,"  asks  Arnobius,  *^  that  that  which  is 
ethereal,  immortal,  cannot  feel  pain.'*^ 

"We  conceive,"  says  St.  John  of  Damascus,  "we  conceife 
of  incorporeal  and  invisible  beings,  in  two  ways:  by  essence 
and  by  grace;  the  former  incorporeal  by  nature,  the  latter  only 
relatively,  and  in  comparison  with  tlie  grossness  of  matter. 
Thus,  God  is  incorporeal  by  nature ;  as  to  angels,  devils, 
and  men's  souls,  we  only  call  them  incorporeal  by  graoei  and 
comparatively  with  the  grossness  of  matter."^ 

I  might  multiply  ad  infinitum  similar  quotations,  all 
proving  that  in  the  first  ages  of  our  era,  the  materiality  of 
the  soul  was  not  only  the  admitted,  but  that  it  was  the 
dominant  opinion.  « 

After  a  while,  the  church  manifested  a  tendency  to  quit 
this  opinion.  We  find  the  fathers  placing  before  themselves 
every  argument  in  favour  of  immateriality.  The  sentence  I 
have  just  quoted  from  St.  John  of  Damascus  itself  gives  a 
proof  of  this;  you  find  him  laying  down  a  certain  distinc- 
tion between  material  beings.  The  philosophical  fathers 
'entered  upon  the  same  path,  and  advanced  in  it  with  more 
rapid  strides.  Origen,  for  instance,  is  so  astonished  at  the 
idea  of  a  material  soul  having  a  conception  of  immaterial 
things,  and  arriving  at  a  true  knowledge,  that  he  concludes 
it  to  possess  a  certain  relative  immortality,  that  is  to  say,  that 
material  in  relation  with  Grod,  the  only  being  truly  spiritual;  it 
is  not  so  in  relation  with  earthly  things,  with  visible  and 
sensual  bodies.* 

Such  was  the  course  of  ideas  in  the  heart  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy ;  in  its  first  essays  dominated  both  the  belief  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  at  the  some  time  a  certain  pro- 
gressive eifoi*t  to  conceive  the  soul  under  a  more  elevated,  a 
more  pure  aspect.  Some  made  of  it  a  vapour,  a  breath; 
others  declared  it  a  fire;  all  wished  to  purify,  to  refine,  to 
spiritualize  matter,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  end  to 
which  they  aspii*ed.  The  same  desire,  the  same  tendency 
existed  in  the  Christian  church;  still  the  idea  of  the  mate- 
riality of  the  soul  was  more  general  among  the  Cluristion 
doctors  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  than  among  the 

>  Jdversuif  OfntrSy  ii.  •  De  Orthodoxa  fide,  ii.  fJ,  12. 

*  Origen,  de  Principiit,  I.  i.  c.  I.  1.  H.  c.  2. 
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igan  plilloaoplicrs  of  the  same  period.     It  was  a^ftinst  the 

^tiii  phitgsopherfl^  uiirl  in  the  name  of  the  religious  iiitcrest> 

ttt  ct^rtain  fathers  nminttiined  thia  doctrine;  they  wished  that 

be  soul  should  be  niiiterirtl  in  order  that  it  might  be  re  com* 

atied  or  punished,  in  order  that  in  passing  to  another  life 

r  mijrht  tind  itself  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  it 

ad  boen  upon  earth;  in  tinL*,   in  order  that  it  should  not 

jet  how  iriferior  it  is  to  God,  and  never  be  tempted  to 

Bparv;  itself  with  llitii. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century^  a  kind  of  revolution  con- 

eming  thU  point  was  wrought  in  the  hjMiast  of  the  churcli; 

be  doctrine  of  tho  immateriality  of  the  soul,  of  the  orlgmal 

ad    essential  rflirtereiice    of  tlie    two   svihstanceSj    appeared 

ere,  ii'  not  for  the  tirst  time,  at  least  far  more  positively, 

rith  far  more  i>reeidion  than    hitherto.     It  was  professed 

ad  maintained — tirst,   in  Africa,  by  Saint  Augustiu  in  liis 

eatise  de  quantitate  Atiima; ;  eecowdly,  ia  Ada,  by  Nerae- 

feitiB,  biehop  of  Emessa,  vrho  -wrote  a  very  remarkable  wt^rk 

the  nature  of  maji   (jipupvatG^  dy&p^Trov);  thirdiy,   in 

by  Mamertiiis  Ciauilienuij  dc  natttra  Animtf.  Goutlned 

\  the  history  of  GauUsh  diiiljzatioi]:^  this  last  ia  the  only  one 

with  which  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves. 

This  is  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  written.  A  man 
whom  you  already  know,  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  the  Gaulish  church;  born  a  Breton,  like 
Pelagius,  he  came — it  is  not  known  why — ^into  the  south  of 
Gaul.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Lerins,  and  in  433 
was  made  abbot  of  it.  He  instituted  a  great  school,  where 
he  received  the  children  of  rich  parents,  and  brought  them 
pp,  teaching  them  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  He  often  con- 
versed with  his  monks  upon  philosophical  questions,  and,  it 
appears,  was  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  improvisation. 
About  462  he  became  bishop  of  Riez.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
part  taken  by  him  in  the  semi-Pelagian  heresy,  and  of  his 
book  against  the  predestinarians.  He  was  of  an  active,  in- 
dependent spirit,  rather  intermeddling,  and  always  eager  to 
mix  in  all  the  quarrels  which  arose.  It  is  not  known  what 
called  liis  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soul:  be  treated  of  it 
at  length  in  a  long  philosophical  letter  addressed  to  a  bishop, 
and  in  which  many  other  questions  are  debated;  he  declares 
himself  ibr  materiality,  and  thus  sums  up  his  principal  argu- 
ments: 
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1.  Invisible  things  are  of  one  kind,  incorporeal  things  of 
anotlier. 

2.  Everything  created  is  matter,  tangible  by  the  Creatori 
is  cor|K)reaK 

3.  The  soul  occupies  a  place.  1,  It  is  enclosed  in  a  body. 
2.  It  is  not  to  be  found  wherever  its  thought  is.  8.  At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  found  only  where  its  thought  is.  4.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  its  thoughts,  which  vary,  which  pass  on,  while  it 
is  permanent  and  always  the  same;  &.  It  quits  thts  body  at 
death,  and  re-enters  it  by  the  resurrection ;  witness  Lasarusi 
6.  Tlie  distinction  of  hell  and  heaven,  of  eternal  punishmenfei 
and  rewards,  proves  that  even  after  death  souls  occupy  a 
place,  and  are  corporeal.  « 

4.  God  alone  is  incorporeal,  because  lie  alone  is  intangible 
and  omnipresent.' 

These  propositions,  laid  down  in  so  unhesitating  and  distinct 
a  manner,  are  not  elaborated  to  any  extent;  and  sudi  details 
as  the  author  does  enter  into  are  taken  in  general  from  the 
theology,  narratives,  and  autliority  of  the  holy  scripturea. 

The  letter  of  Faustus,  whicli,  circulated  anonymously, 
occasioned  considerable  excitement;  Mamertius  Claudienius 
brother  of  St.  Mamertius,  bishop  of  Vienne,  and  himself  a 
priest  in  that  diocese,  answen^d  it  in  his  treatise  On  Itf 
Nature  of  the  Soul,  a  work  of  far  higher  importance  than  the 
one  which  it  refuted.  Mamertius  Claudienus  was  in  his  day 
tlie  most  leai*ned,  the  most  eminent  phiUisopher  of  aoutlMni 
Gttul;  to  give  you  an  idea  of  his  reputation,  I  will  read  a 
letter  written  slioi*tly  otlter  the  philosopher's  death,  to  his 
nephew  Petreius,  by  Sidonius  ApolUnarius,  a  letter,  I  may 
observe,  stamped  with  all  the  ordinary  charoeteriatiea  of  this 
writer,  exhibiting  all  the  puerile  elaboration  of  the  professed 
bel  fgpritf  with  here  and  tlierejunt  |)erception8,  and  curious 
facts. 

**  SIDONIUS   TO    HIS    DEAR    PETHKIUS.'-*      HEALTH.* 

**  I  am  overwhelmed  with  ailliction  at  the  loss  which  our 
age  has  sustained  in  the  recent  loss  of  your  uncle  Claudienus: 

1  I  Iiavt*  luloptfid  iiia  l«*xi  of  rauntiiit,  iukHttfil  iu  iho  eUitiuii  of  ilii*  Tr«aUM 
uii  lUv  Naturtt  of  tii«  Soul,  by  ClaiidieniiH,  piibliHhed,  with  uoieu,  by  Andrew 
KohoA'Aiid  (iaspard  Harth,  at  /wiekaii,  in  imir). 

'  boil  of  ibc*  aiiit^r  of  Moiutfrtiun  Claudienus.  >  Lib.  iv.  ff.  U. 
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hall  never  see  his  like  again.  He  was  full  of  wisdom  and 
ment,  learned,  eloquent,  ingenious;  the  most  intellectual 
of  his  period,  of  \u»  country,  lla  rt^iimintHl  a  philosopher, 
out  giving  offence  to  religion;  nml  tlioiigli  he  did  nat  in- 
9  in  the  fancy  of  letting  his  Imir  a»d  hia  bt'Mrd  groW( 
fh  he  laughed  at  the  long  cloak  aud  f^tick  of  tho  phito- 
srs,  though  he  sometimes  even  wiu'mly  reprehended  these 
latic  appendages,  it  was  only  in  sncli  matters  of  exturikida 
B'  faith,  that  he  separated  from  Ids  frietids  the  Pktoniets, 
of  Heaven!  what  happiness  was  ours  \r  he  never  we  nj- 
)d  to  him  for  his  cnnnsel.  How  readily  would  he  giro 
elf  wholly  to  us,  without  nn  inatnnt'a  lieajtHtion^  without 
►rd,  a  glance  of  ai>^er  or  disdain,  ever  holding  it  las 
sst  pleasure  to  open  tho  treasures  of  hif  learning  to  tliose 
came  to  him  for  tlio  solntion  of  some,  hy  ali  others  in  so* 
f  question!  Th<.^n,  when  all  of  us  were  seated  around 
he  would  direct  ali  to  be  silent,  hut  him  to  whom — and 
18  ever  a  choice  wUicli  we  ourselves  should  liave  made— 
ccorded  the  privilege  of  stating  the  proposition;  the 
tion  thus  laid  before  iiim,  lie  wotdd  display  tlie  Wf^tilth  of 
earning  deliberately,  point  by  point,  in  perfect  order, 
lut  the  least  artifice  of  jL^eMtur^s  or  the  Mliplitest  lloui'if*liof 
jage.  When  he  had  eonduded  Ida  address,  we  stated 
objections  syllogistically;  he  never  failed  to  refute  at 

any  propositions  of  ours  which  were  not  based  upon 
d  reason,  and  thus  nothing  was  admitted  without  under- 
5  mature  examination,  without  being  thoroughly  demon- 
*d.  But  that  which  inspired  us  with  still  higher  respect, 
that  he  supported,  without  the  least  ill  humour,  the  dull 
nacy  of  some  amongst  us,  imputing  it  to  an  excusable 
^e,  we  all  the  while  admiring  his  patience,  though  un- 
to imitate  it.  No  one  could  fear  to  seek  the  counsel,  in 
ult  cases,  of  a  man  who  rejected  no  discussion,  and 
ed  to  answer  no  question,  even  on  the  part  of  the  most 
ih  and  ignorant  persons.  Thus  much  for  his  learning: 
^h  concerning  his  studies  and  his  science;  but  who  can 
tiily  and  suitably  praise  the  other  virtues  of  that  maO) 

aJways  remembering  the  weaknesses  of  humanity^ 
;ed  the  priests  with  his  work,  the  people  with  his  dis- 
les,  the  aiflicted  with  his  exhortations,  the  forsaken  with 
3nsolations,  prisoners  with  his  gold;  the  hungry  received 
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food  from  him,  the  naked  were  clothed  by  him.  It  iroiiU»  I 
think,  be  eqoallj  soperfluoos  to  say  any  moro  upon  iim 
subject.  . .  . 

''Here  is  what  we  wished  to  have  said  at  first:  mfaoooarof 
the  ungrateful  ashes,  as  Virgil  saya^  that  ia  to  aay, 
cannot  give  us  thanks  for  what  we  say,  we  have 
a  sad  and  piteous  lamentation,  not  without  much  traoU^ 
for  having  dictated  nothing  for  so  kmg,  we  finiiid  uni—i 
difficulty  therein ;  nevertheless,  our  mind,  natunlly  isdoka^ 
was  reanimated  by  a  sorrow  which  desired  to  hreak  into  ton 
This,  then,  is  the  purport  of  the  verses: 

'' '  Under  this  turf  reposes  Claudienu%  the  pride  and  aonev 
of  his  brother  Mamertius,  honoured  like  a  predoas  atone  by 
all  the  bishops.  In  this  master  flourished  a  triple  sdoMi^ 
that  of  Rome,  that  of  Athens,  and  that  of  Christ:  and  in  tin 
vigour  of  his  age,  a  simple  monk,  he  achieved  it  complaldf 
and  in  secret.  Orator,  dialectician,  poet,  a  doctor  leaned  k 
the  sacred  books,  geometrician,  musician,  he  ezoelled  ia 
unravelling  the  most  difficult  questions,  he  stmdL  with  tte 
sword  of  words  the  sects  which  attacked  the  Catholic  &itL 
Skilful  at  setting  the  psahns  and  singing,  in  firant  of  te 
altars,  and  to  the  great  gratitude  of  las  brother,  he  tuA 
men  to  sound  instruments  of  music.  He  r^gnlatedy  ftr 
the  solemn  feasts  of  the  year,  what  in  each  case  shoidd  be 
read.  He  was  a  priest  of  the  second  order,  and  relieved  1 
brother  from  the  weight  of  the  episcopacy;  for  his 
bore  the  ensigns,  and  lie  all  the  duty.  You,  theraftN^ 
reader,  who  affiict  yourself  as  if  nothing  remained  of  HHk 
a  man,  whoever  you  be,  cease  to  sprinkle  your  cheeks  and  lim 
marble  with  tears;  the  soul  and  the  glory  cannot  be  buried  ia 
the  tomb.' 

"  These  are  the  lines  I  have  engraved  over  the  remaias 
of  him  who  was  a  brother  to  all . . . ." 

It  was  to  Sidonius  that  Mamertius  Claudienus  had  dedi- 
cated his  work. 

It  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  ia  the  only  trdy 
philosophical  one;  the  question  is  there  examined  in  iteei( 
independently  of  every  special  fact,  of  all  authority,  and  under 
a  purely  rational  point  of  view.  In  the  second  the  antbor 
invokes  authorities  to  his  aid;  first  that  of  the  Greek  philoiiH 
phers — then,  that  of  the  Roman  philosophers— laetly,  the  aaered 
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Saint  Fan],  the  Evangelists,  and  the  fathers  of  the 

The  spedal  object  of  the  third  book  is  to  explain, 

i  the  system  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  certain  events, 

in  traditions  of  the  Christian  religion;  for  example,  the 

ion  of  Lazarus,  the  existence  of  the  angels,  the  appa- 

of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  to  show 

so  far  from  contradicting  them,  or  being  embarrassed  by 

>  this  system  admits  them  and  makes  at  least  as  much  of 

i  as  any  other. 

41-  The  classification  is  not  as  rigorous  as  I  have  made  it  out: 
ribe  ideas  and  arguments  are  oi^en  mixed;  philosophical  dis- 
liMsions  appear  here  and  there  in  the  books  whidli  are  not 
i|siroted  to  them;  still,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  is  not  want* 
Ipg  in  either  method  or  precision. 

fyi  shall  now  place  before  you  the  summary  of  it,  as  prepared 
lip  liLunertius  Claudienus  himself,  in  ten  theses  or  fundamental 
jjppopoaitions,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  third  book.  I 
ribiU  then  literally  translate  some  passages,  which  will  enable 
jRQtt  to  understand,  on  one  hand,  with  what  profundity  and 
vhh  what  force  of  mind  the  author  has  penetrated  into  the 
question;  on  the  other,  what  absurd  and  fantastical  concep- 
tions could,  at  this  epoch,  be  combined  with  the  most  elevated 
and  the  most  just  ideas: 

"  Since  many  of  the  things  which  I  have  asserted  in  this 
discussion,"  says  Mamertius  Claudienus,  "  are  scattered,  and 
might  not  easily  be  retained,  I  wish  to  bring  them  together, 
compress  them,  place  them,  so  to  speak,  in  a  single  point, 
under  the  mind's  eyes. 

"  Ist.  God  is  incorporeal;  the  human  soul  is  the  image  of 
God,  for  man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 
Now  a  body  cannot  be  the  image  of  an  incorporeal  being;  there- 
fore the  human  soul,  which  is  the  image  of  God,  is  incorporeal. 
"  2nd.  Everything  which  does  not  occupy  a  determined 
place  is  incorporeal.  Now  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body; 
and,  living  in  the  body,  each  part  lives  as  truly  as  the  whole 
body.  There  is,  therefore,  in  each  part  of  the  body,  as  much 
life  as  in  the  whole  body;  and  the  soul  is  that  life.  Thus, 
that  which  is  as  great  in  the  part  as  in  the  whole,  in  a  small 
space  as  in  a  large,  occupies  no  space;  therefore  the  soul 
occupies  no  place.  That  which  occupies  no  place  is  not 
corporeal;  therefore  the  soul  is  not  corporeal. 


r 
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^'  drd.  The  soul  reasons,  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning  is  in- 
herent in  the  substance  of  the  soul.  Now,  the  reason  is  in- 
corporeal, occupies  no  position  in  space;  therefore  the  soul  is 
incorporeal. 

"  4th.  The  will  of  the  soul  is  its  yery  substance,  and  when 
the  soul  chooses  it  is  all  wilL  Now  wiU  is  not  a  body;  there- 
fore the  soul  is  not  a  body. 

"  5th.  Even  so  the  memory  is  a  capacity  which  has  nothing 
local;  it  is  not  widened  in  order  to  remember  more  of  things; 
it  is  not  contracted  when  it  remembers  less  of  things;  it  imma- 
terially remembers  material  things.  And  when  the  soul 
remembers,  it  remembers  entire;  it  is  all  recollection.  Now, 
the  recollection  is  not  a  body;  therefore,  the  soul  is  not  a 
body. 

'^  6th.  The  body  feels  the  impression  of  touch  in  the  part 
touched;  the  whole  soul  feels  the  impression,  not  by  the  entire 
body,  but  in  a  part  of  the  body.  A  sensation  of  this  kind 
has  nothing  locd;  now  what  has  nothing  local  is  incorporeal; 
therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal. 

'^  7th.  The  body  can  neither  approach  nor  absent  itself  from 
God;  the  soul  does  approach  and  does  absent  itself  from  them 
without  changing  its  place;  therefore  the  soul  is  not  a  body. 

*'  8th.  The  body  moves  through  a  place,  from  one  place  to 
another;  the  soul  has  no  similar  movement;  there&re  the 
soul  is  not  a  body. 

^'  9th.  The  body  has  length,  breadth,  and  depth;  and  tlmt 
which  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  depth,  is  not  a  body. 
The  soul  has  nothing  of  the  kind;  therefore  the  soul  is  not  a 
body. 

*^  10th.  There  is  in  all  bodies  the  right  hand  and  the  left-— 
the  upper  part  and  the  lower  part,  the  front  and  the  back;  in 
the  soul  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  therefore  the  soul  b  in- 
corporeal."^ 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  developments  in  support 
of  these  propositions : 

I.  You  say  that  the  soul  is  one  thing,  the  thought  of  the 
soul  another :  you  ought  rather  to  say,  that  the  things  upon 
which  the  soul  thinks  ...  are  not  the  soul;  but  thought  is 
nothing  but  the  soul  itself. 

1  Book  iii.  chap.  14,  pp.  201,  202. 
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"  The  soul  J  you  sfly,  is  in  suoh  profound  repose,  that  it  hns 

thought  at  alL      TJiia  is  not  true;  the  soul  can  change  ita 
LOught,  but  not  be  without  thought  altogether. 

"  Whfit  do  our  dreama  aignity  if  not  that,  even  when  the 

ly  ia  futigtied  and  immersed  in  sleep,  tlie  soul  ceases  not  to 
ink? 

What  greatly  deceivea  you  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Boul,  is  that  you  believe  that  the  soul  is  one  thing,  and  its 
faculties  another.  What  the  soul  thinks  is  an  accident,  but 
~iat  which  thinks  is  the  substance  of  the  soul  iteelf.^ 

"  II.  The  soul  sees  that  which  is  corporeal  through  the  me- 
Sum  of  the  body;  what  is  incorporeal  it  sees  by  itself.  Without 

e  intervention  of  the  body,  it  could  see  nothing  corporeal^ 
coloured^  or  extensive;  but  it  sees  truth,  and  sees  it  with  an  im- 
material view.  Ifj  as  you  pretend,  the  soul)  corporeal  itself^  and 
confined  within  an  external  body,  can  see  of  itself  a  corporeal 
»objectj  surely  noticing  can  be  more  easy  to  it  than  to  see  the 
[interior  of  that  body  in  whicli  it  is  confined*  Well,  therij  do 
jthis — apply  yourself  to  this  work;  direct  inward  this  corporeal 
■riew  of  the  soul,  as  you  call  it;  tell  us  how  the  brain  is  disposed, 
^heretbe  mass  of  the  liver  is  situated;  where  and  what  fa  the 
spleen  ....  whatarethe  windings  and  texture  of  the  veins, 

tl^  origins  of  the  nerves How !  you  deny  that  you  are 

(juled  upon  to  answer  concerning  such  things:  and  wherefore 
do  you  deny  it?  Because  the  soul  cannot  see  directly  and  of 
itself  corporeal  things.  Why  can  it  not,  then,  that  which  is 
never  without  thinking — that  is  to  say,  without  seeing?  Be- 
cause it  cannot  see  corporeal  objects  without  the  medium  of 
the  corporeal  view.  Now,  the  soul  which  sees  certain  things 
of  itself,  but  not  corporeal  things,  sees,  therefore,  with  an  in- 
corporeal view;  now  an  incorporeal  being  can  alone  see  with 
an  incorporeal  view;  therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal.^ 

"  III.  If  the  soul  is  a  body,  what  then  is  that  which  the  soul 
calls  its  body,  if  not  itself.  Either  the  soul  is  a  body,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  wrong  to  say  my  body,  it  ought  rather  to  say 
mey  since  it  is  itself;  or  if  the  soul  is  right  in  saying  my  body^ 
as  we  suppose,  it  is  not  a  body.^ 

**  IV.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  it  is  said  that  memory  is 

»  Book  i.  chap.  24,  p.  80.  «  Book  iii.  chap.  9,  pp.  187,  188. 

3  Book  i^  chap.  ]6,  p.  58. 
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common  to  men  and  to  animals;  storks  and  swallows rrton to  ] 
their  nest,  horses  to  their  stable;  dogs  recognise  thrir] 
ter.  But  as  the  soul  of  animals,  although  thejretah  ill 
imago  of  places,  has  no  knowledge  of  its  own  beiq^  tin  I 
remain  coniincd  to  the  recollection  of  corporeal  o1geet8iriM| 
t)iey  have  seen  by  the  boilily  senses;  and,  deprired  of  ttl] 
mind's  eye*,  they  are  incapable  of  seeing,  not  onlj  wiMt  k  | 
above  them,  but  themselves.' 

^*  V.  A  formidable  syllogism,  which  is  thought 
is  addressed  to  us;  the  soul,  it  is  said,  is  where  it  ifl^  nil  ii 
not  where  it  is  not.  The  anticipation  is,  Hhat  we  did  be 
driven  to  sny,  eitlier  that  it  is  everywhere^  or  that  it  is  i»- 
wliere  :  and  then  it  will  be  rejoined,  if  it  is  eyerjwhere^  ilii 
God;  if  it  is  nowhere,  it  is  non-existent  Hie  soul  ii  Ml 
wholly  in  the  whole  world,  but  in  the  same  way  that  God  b 
wholly  in  the  whole  universe,  so  the  soul  ia  whdllj  in  te 
whole  body.  God  does  not  till  with  the  smallest  part  of  Uih 
8elf  the  smallest  part  of  the  world,  and  with  the  largest  Ae 
lar;;est;  he  is  wholly  in  every  part  and  wholly  in  the  whole; 
so  the  soul  does  not  reside  in  parts  in  the  yarions  parts  oPtte 
body.  It  is  not  one  part  of  the  soul  which  kioks  ftitii 
through  the  eye  and  another  which  animates  the  finger;  tte 
whole  soul  lives  in  the  eye  and  sees  by  the  eye,  the  iHMb 
soul  animates  the  linger  and  feels  by  the  finger.* 

''  YI.  The  soul  which  feels  in  the  body,  though  it  feds  hf 
visible  or«rans,  feels  invisibly.  The  eye  is  one  thing, 
anotlier :  the  ears  are  one  thing,  he-aring  another;  the  i 
art^  one  thin;^,  smelling  another;  the  mouth  one  thing,  eating 
another;  the  hand  one  thing,  touching  another.  We  dis- 
tin<j:iiish  by  the  touch  what  is  hot  and  what  odd,  but  we  do 
not  touch  the  sensation  of  the  toucli,  which  in  itsdf  is  neiAer 
hot  nor  cold;  the  organ  by  which  we  feel  is  a  perfectly  dtf- 
ferent  thing  from  the  sensation  of  which  we  are  senaiUe.''' 

Von  will  readily  admit  that  these  ideas  are  deficient  nrifiier 
in  elevation  nor  profundity;  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
philosophers  of  any  periml;  seldom  have  the  nature  of  tte 
soul  and  its  unity  been  investigated  more  cloaely  or  deacribed 
with  privater  precision.    I  might  quote  many  other  ] 

>  Dook  i.  chni).  'M,  p.  (>:>.  *  Hook  iii.  ckftp.  2,  p.  IM. 

'  Oooki.  chap.  0,  p.  ai. 
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iarkablo  for  the  subtlety  of  perception,  or  energy  of  dc- 
|tte»  And,  at  time^  for  a  fiToibund  moral  eiootion,  and  a 
pnuitie  eloquence. 

I  will  rciid  to  3'ou  two  extracts  fi-om  the  same  book  of  the 
pme  man;  Mamertius  Claufiienua  is  replying  to  the  nr^u- 
dent  of  FnustiiHf  \vho  maintains  that  the  ^oul  is  formed  of 
ir,  rea*iouijig  upon  th*i  iviicient  theory  wbicli  regarded  air, 
bre,  earth,  and  water  as  the  four  essential  elements  of  nature: 
•  Fire,'*  says  he,  "  is  evidently  a  superior  element  to  air,  as 
pell  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  as  by  its  intrinsic  power, 
Ithis  ia  praved  by  the  movement  of  the  terrestrial  lire,  wliit-hj 
jrith  an  almost  incomprehensible  rapidity,  and  by  it^  own 
lAtural  impulse,  reascenils  towards  heaven  ae  towards  its  owji 
l^untry.     J f  this  proof  he  not  sufficient,  her  13  is  another;  the 
friA  iUumined  by  the  pix^ii^cnL-e  of  ti;o  sun,  that  is  to  say  lire» 
^  foils  into  darkness  in   its   absence.     And  a  still  more 
wnrorfQl  reason  ip,  that  uir  undergoes  the  action  of  fire  and 
es  heated,  while  lire  does  not  undergo  the  action  of  air, 
ifi  never  made  cold  by  it*     Air  may  be  inclosed  and  re* 
id  in  vases;  fire  never.    The  preeminence  of  lire,  then,  is 
'ly  incontestable.  Now,  it  is  from  tire  (that  is  to  say,  from 
its  light)  that  we  derive  the  faculty  of  sight,  a  faculty  common 
to  men  and  to  animals,  and  in  which,  indeed,  certain  irratiomd 
animals  far  surpass  man  in  point  of  both  strength  and  of  deli- 
cacy.    If,  then,  which  is  undeniable,  sight  proceeds  from  fire^ 
and  if  the  soul,  as  you  think,  is  formed  of  air,  it  follows  that 
the  eye  of  animals  is,  as  to  its  substance,  superior  in  dignity 
to  the  soul  of  man."^ 

This  learned  confusion  of  material  facts  and  of  intellec- 
tual facts,  this  attempt  to  establish  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of 
merit  and  of  rank  among  the  elements,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  philosophical  consequences,  are  curious  evidences 
of  the  infancy  of  science  and  of  thought. 

I  will  now  quote,  in  favour  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
an  argument  of  as  little  value  in  itself,  but  less  fantastic  in  its 
outward  appearance.  '^  £very  incorporeal  being  is  superior, 
in  natural  dignity,  to  a  corporeal  being;  every  being  not  con- 
fined within  a  certain  space,  to  a  locahzed  being;  every  indi- 
visible being  to  a  divisible  being.      Now,  if  the  Creator^ 

^  Book  i.  chap.  0,  p.  38 
j)d2 
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sovereignly  powerful  and  aovereignlj  good,  has  not  emtdli 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  a  substance  superior  to  die  bofy 
and  similar  to  himself,  it  is  either  that  he  could  not  or  \ 
not;  if  he  would,  and  could  not,  almightinesB  was  wanting  t» 
him;  if  he  could,  and  would  not  (the  mere  thought  is  aenMJ^ 
it  could  only  have  been  through  jealousy.  Now,  it  is  i 
sible  that  the  sovereign  power  cannot  do  what  it.wQhb  tiMi 
sovereign  goodness  can  be  jealous.  It  results  thfBt  lis  bidi 
could  and  would  create  the  incorporeal  being;  final 
he  did  create  it.'^^ 

Was  I  wrong  in  speaking  just  now  of  the  strange  < 
tions,  the  mixture  of  high  truths  and  gross  errocB,  <  ~ 
views  and  ridiculous  conceptions,  which  charaotariaa  ll» 
writings  of  this  period — those  of  Mamertius  Claiidieam  I 
may  add,  present  fewer  of  these  contrasts  than  do  tbon  iC 
most  of  his  contemporaries. 

You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  writer  to  i  _ 
ciate  his  character;  taken  as  a  whole,  his  work  is  rather  i 
losophical  than  theological,  and  yet  the  religions  principle  il 
manifestly  predominant  throughout,  for  the  idea  of  .Gh)d  isths 
starting  point  of  every  discussion  in  it.  The  anthor  doa 
not  commence  by  observing  and  describing  human*  qiQcialk 
actual  facts,  proceeding  tlurough  them  up  to  the  Diiintf: 
Grod  is  with  him  the  primitive,  universal,  evident  ftet;  As 
fundamental  datum  to  wliich  all  things  relate^  and  witbwUsh- 
all  things  must  agree;  he  invariably  descends  boat  God  to 
man,  deducing  our  own  from  the  IM vine  nature.  ItisafI* 
dently  ^m  religion,  and  not  from  science,  that  he  bornnis 
this  method.  But  this  cardinal  point  once  estahliahedt  tUi 
logical  plan  once  laid  down,  it  is  from  philosophy  that  ha 
draws,  in  general,  both  his  ideas  and  his  manner  of  ezprasrim 
them;  his  language  is  of  the  school,  not  of  the  ohtueh;  hs 
appeals  to  reason,  not  to  faith;  we  perceive  in  him,  'TA^fitiie 
the  academician,  sometimes  the  stoic,  more  frequently  tlia 
platonist,  but  always  the  philosopher,  never  the  priest,  tfaom^ 
the  Christian  is  apparent,  is  manifest  in  every  page. 

I  have  thus  exhibited  the  fact  which  I  indicated  in  the 
outset,  the  fusion  of  pagan  philosophy  with  Christian  tlwa- 
logy,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  one  into  the  other.     And  it  ii 

'  Book  i.  chap.  t.  p.  HO, 
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reroarkable,  that  the  reasoning  applied  to  the  establieliment  of 
ihe  spirituality  of  the  hodI  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hfcacient  philosophy  rather  than  from  Chriatianity,  and  that  the 
iiithor  seems  more  especially  to  aim  at  convincing  the  theolo- 
gians, by  proving  to  them  that  the  Christian  faitii  has  nothing 
in  all  this  which  ii*  not  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  results 
derived  fjfom  pure  reason. 

ir  It  might  be  thought  that  this  transition  from  ancient  philo- 
sophy to  modem  theology  would  be  more  manifest,  more 
Btrongiy  marked  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Christian  Zacheua  and 
Ifce  philosopher  Apollonius,  by  the  monk  Evagrius,  where  the 
two  doctrines,  the  two  societies,  are  directly  confronted  aad 
called  npon  to  discuss  their  respective  merits;  but  the  dis- 
cussion is  only  in  appearance,  exists,  in  fact,  only  on  the 
title-page,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work,  with  any 
monument,  which  provee  more  clearly  the  utter  indifference 
with  wliich  the  popular  mind  regarded  paganism.  The  phi- 
iDsopber  ApolloniuB  opens  the  dialogue  in  an  arrogant  tone, 
93  if  about  utterly  to  overwhelm  the  Christian,  ond  to  deliver 
over  to  general  scorn  any  arguments  which  he  may  adduce.' 
**lf  you  examine  the  matter  with  care,"  says  he,  "you  will 
see  that  all  other  religions  and  all  other  sacred  rites  had 
rational  origins;  whereas,  your  creed  is  so  utterly  vain  and 
irrational,  that  it  seems  to  me  none  but  a  madman  could 
entertain  it." 

But  this  arrogance  is  sterile:  throughout  the  dialogue 
ApoUonius  does  not  advance  one  single  argument,  one  solitary 
idea;  he  proves  nothing,  he  confutes  nothing;  he  does  not 
open  his  lips  except  to  suggest  a  topic  to  Zacheus,  who,  on 
Ids  part,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  paganism  nor  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  adversary,  does  not  refute  them,  scarcely 
makes  here  and  there  an  allusion  to  them,  and  only  occupies 
himself  relating  history  and  describing  the  Christian  faith  so 
as  to  show  forth  its  entirety  and  authority.  Doubtless,  the 
book  is  the  work  of  a  Christian,  and  the  silence  which  he  makes 
his  philosophers  preserve  does  not  prove  that  philosophers 
were  really  silent.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the  character  of^ 
the  first  debates  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  philosop"  ^^ 

*  Didogne  of  Zacheus  and  ApoUonius,  in  the  Spicilegivm  of  IVj 
vol.  X.  p.  3. 
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'when  the  latter-was  still  living  and  powerful, 
at  that  time  condescended  to  notice  the  arguments  of  its 
versaries;  it  spoke  of  them,  it  refuted  them;  tlie  oontravoij 
was  a  real  and  an  animated  one.  In  the  work  before  us  then 
is  no  longer  any  controversy  at  all;  the  Christian  indodrii 
nates  and  catechises  the  philosopher,  and  seems  to  oonnte 
that  this  is  all  that  can  he  requii^  of  him. 

Nay,  he  even  makes  this  a  matter  of  concession,  %  fimnr; 
discussions  with  pagans  had  by  this  time  become  a  Mrt  rf 
superfluity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians. 

*'  Many  persons,''  says  Evagrius,  in  the  preface  to  hisboo^ 
**  think  that  we  should  despise,  rather  than  refute,  die  oigeD* 
tions  advanced  by  the  Gentiles,  so  vain  are  they,  so  dentf 
of  true  wisdom;  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  soom  were  worn 
than  useless*  I  see  two  advantages  in  instructing  the  Gentikii 
in  the  first  place,  we  prove  to  all  how  holy  and  simple  ov 
religion  is;  and  secondly,  the  heathen  thus  instructed  COBS 
at  last  to  believe  that  which,  unknowing,  they  had  deniiel 
....  Besides,  by  approaching  the  candle  to  the  eyes  or  te 
blind,  if  they  do  not  see  its  light,  they  at  all  events  UA  ill 
warmth."  This  last  phrase  appears  to  me  a  fine  one^  fUD  of 
a  sjrmpathetic  sentiment. 

There  is  one  thing  only  which  appears  to  me  remafkatis 
in  this  dialogue:  it  is  that  here  the  question  is  broadly  Ud 
down  between  rationalism  and  the  Christian  revelation!  Mk 
that  this  subject  is  more  really  or  more  extensively  developed 
than  any  other:  it  b  only  in  a  few  sentences  that  the  idai 
manifests  itself,  but  from  these  it  is  evident  that  the  qaeite 
was  full  in  the  minds  of  all  controversialists,  and  fomiedi  as  it 
were,  the  last  intrenchment  behind  which  phikMOi^  di* 
fended  itself.  Apollonius,  as  you  have  seen,  makes  it  fli 
especial  charge  against  the  Christian  doctrine  that  it  is  ina- 
tional;  to  this  Zacheus  replies  :  "  It  is  easy  for  every  one  to 
understand  and  appreciate  God,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Divias 
Word  is  compatible  with  your  notion  of  wisdom  •  •  .  ftr  jonr 
view  is,  that  the  sage  believes  nothing  out  of  himself,  th^  ha 
is  never  deceived,  but  that  he  of  him^lf  knows  all  thii^  in- 
fallibly, not  admitting  that  there  is  anything  whatever  eiths 
hidden  or  unknown,  or  that  anything  is  more  possible  to  the 
Creator  than  to  the  creature.  And  it  is  more  especially 
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^e  Christians  that  70U  m^ike  use  of  this  mode  of  reasoning."^ 
l&nd  elsewhere:  ''  The  understanding  follows  faith,  and  the 
human  mind  kuows  only  through  faith  th^  higher  things 

r^LJch  come  neiir  God/*^ 
It  ^ere  a  curious  study  to  consider  the  state  of  rationalism 
tt  this  period,  the  causes  of  its  ruin,  and  its  efforts,  its  various 
transformations  in  order  to  avert  that  ruin:  but.it  is  an  in- 
[urt-y  which  i^yould  carry  us  too  far,  and,  besides,  it  was  not 
a  Gaul  that  the  grand  struggle  between  rationalism  and 
Christianity  took  place. 

The  second  dialogue  of  Evagrius,  between  the  Christian 
3'heopliilu3  and  the  Jew  Siraon,  is  of  no  sort  of  importance; 
|t  i:S  a  mere  commentary,  a  mere  trifling  controversy  on  a  few 
scriptural  texts* 

I  might  mention  to  you,  and  make  extracts  from,  a  great 
number  of  other  works  of  the  same  period  and  the  same  class. 
.Xhis^  however,  were  unnecessary,  as  I  have  selected  from 
Mmong  them  the  two  most  remarkable,  the  most  characteristic, 
abe  most  calculated  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of 
l^nd,  and  of  its  activity  at  this  pejiod.  That  activity  was 
great,  though  exclusively  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
religious  society;  whatever  vigour  and  life  had  remained  to 
the  ancient  philosophy,  passed  over  to  the  service  of  the 
Christians;  it  was  under  the  religious  form,  and  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Christianity,  that  were  reproduced  the  ideas,  the 
schools,  the  whole  science  of  the  philosophers;  but  subject  to 
this  condition,  they  still  occupied  men's  minds,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  moral  state  of  the  new  society. 

It  was  this  movement  wliich  was  arrested  by  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire:  a  hundred 
years  later  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  what  I  have 
been  describing  to  you;  the  discussions,  the  travels,  the 
correspondence,  the  pamphlets,  the  whole  intellectual  activity 
of  Gaul  in  the  seventh  century,  all  these  had  disappeared. 

Was  this  loss  of  any  consequence?  was  the  movement  thus 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  an  important 
and  fruitful  movement?  I  doubt  it  very  much.  You  will 
perhaps  remember  my  observations  on  the  essentially  practical 
character  of  Christianity;  intellectual  progress,  science,  especi- 

»  Page  3.  2  Page  9. 
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ally  80  called,  was  not  at  all  its  aim;  and  although  it  had  t 
connexion  upon  several  points  with  the  ancient  phihMopfaj— 
though  it  had  been  very  willing  to  appropnate  the  idM  c( 
that  philosophy,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it^  it  was  lij  m 
means  anxious  for  its  preserration,  nor  to  r^koe  it  bjr  Hf 
other  philosophy.  To  change  the  manners,  to  ganta  m 
life  of  men,  was  the  predominant  idea  of  its  leaden. 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  mind  whiek 
practically  existed  in  the  fifth  century,  in  the  religioas  sodelj, 
the  principle  of  liberty  made  no  progress  there.  It  wn,  m 
the  contrary,  the  principle  of  authority,  of  the  official  domiiii- 
tion  over  intellect  by  general  and  fixed  roles,  whidi  sought 
the  ascendancy.  Though  still  powerful,  intellectual  liberty  mi 
on  the  decline;  authority  was  rapidly  taking  its  place;  entj 
page  of  the  writings  of  this  period  proves  the  &ct«  It  wai^ 
indeed,  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  reformation;  moral,  rather  than  scientific,  it  pro- 
posed to  itself  as  its  leading  aim  to  establish  a  law,  to  gorsn 
men's  will;  it  was  consequently  authority  that  was  above  sQ 
things  needful  to  it;  authority  in  the  existing  state  of  man- 
ners was  its  surest,  its  most  efficacious  means  of  action. 

Now,  what  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  M  of 
the  Roman  empire  more  especially  arrested,  even  destroyed 
was  intellectual  movement ;  what  remained  of  sdence^  of 
philosophy,  of  the  liberty  of  mind  in  the  fifth  centnxy,  dis- 
appeared under  their  blows.  But  the  moral  movement  the 
practical  reformation  of  Christianity,  and  the  official  estaUiik- 
ment  of  its  authority  over  nations,  were  not  in  any  wif 
afiected;  perhaps  even  they  gained  instead  of  losing:  Hhk 
at  least,  I  think,  is  what  the  history  of  our  dviliiaition,  ia 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  its  course,  will  allow  us  to  eon* 
jecture. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  therefore,  did  not  in  any 
way  kill  what  possessed  life;  at  bottom,  intellectual  activitf 
and  liberty  were  in  decay ;  everything  leads  us  to  beUero 
that  they  would  have  stopped  of  themselves;  the  barbarians 
stopped  them  more  rudely  and  sooner.  That,  I  beUeve,  is  all 
that  can  be  imputed  to  them. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  limits  to  which  we 
confine  ourselves,  to  the  end  of  the  picture  of  the 
society  in  Gaul  at  the  time  when  it  fell :  we  are  acquainted 
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with  it,  if  not  completely,  at  least  in  its  essential  features. 
In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  to  understand  the  society  which 
fallowed  it,  we  have  now  to  study  the  new  element  which 
mixed  with  it,  the  barbarians.  Their  state  before  the  in- 
Taaiotij  before  they  came  to  overthrow  the  Roman  society, 
and  were  changed  under  its  influence,  will  form  the  subject 
of  our  next  lecture. 
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SEVENTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — Of  the  Germanic  element  in  moden 

Of  the  mouumentH  of  the  ancient  social  state  of  the  OenMUM:  LOf 
the  Jloman  and  Greek  hiHtorians;  2.  Of  the  Iwrbtrie  Unra;  3.0f  »• 
tioiiHl  traUitionfl — TJiey  relate  to  Tery  different  epoohi— 'They  vtcAn 
inude  UHC  of  proiiiiHCuoiisly — Error  wliich  reHolts  therefrow  ■  Tht  «■! 
of  'i'ucitiiR  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Oexmans— Opinloni  flf  Ai 
modern  (ieniian  writcra  concerning  the  ancient  Oemuuiie  rtMt^ 
AyhHt  kind  of  life  ]irevailed  there  ?  was  it  the  wandering  life,  ov  the  w* 
dcntiiry  lifu? — (Jf  the  inMiitntions~(>f  the  moral  sti 
between  tlie  state  of  the  German  tribes  and  that  of  other  1 
of  most  of  tlic  views  of  bHrbarous  life — Principal  chareoteiiBtlee  of  1 
true  influence  of  tlie  Gennaus  upon  modem  ciTllixetioiu 


We  approach  successively  tlie  various  sources  of  onrdf 
tion.  We  have  already  studied,  on  one  side,  what  we  ed 
tlie  Roman  element,  tlie  civil  Roman  society;  on  the  odMr, 
the  Christian  element,  the  religious  sodetj.  Liet  Qi  mam 
consider  the  barbaric  element,  the  German  sodetj. 

Opinions  are  very  various  concerning  the  impoitanee  of 
this  element,  concerning  tlie  part  and  share  of  the  filiiBSiM 
in  modern  civilization;  the  prejudices  of  nation,  of  sitoatioi^ 
of  class,  have  modified  the  idea  which  each  has  fonned  of  ft. 

The  German  historians,  the  feudal  publidsts,  M.  de  Bob* 
lainvilliers,  for  example,  have  in  general  attributed  tos 
extensive  an  influence  to  the  barbarians;  the  burgher  po^ 
licists,  as  the  abbe  Dubos,  have,  on  the  contrary,  too  muflk 
reduced  it,  in  order  to  give  far  too  large  a  part  to  Bcnai 
society;  according  to  the  ecclesiastics,  it  is  to  the  ehonh 
that  modern  civilization  is  the  most  indebted.  SometUMI 
political  doctrines  have  alone  determined  the  opinion  of  ths 
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9r;  tho  abbe  de  Mably,  all  devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
lar  cause,  and  despite  his  antipathy  for  the  feudal 
iPy  insists  strongly  upon  the  German  origins,  because 
lought  to  find  there  more  institutions  and  principles  of 
tj  than  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  wish  to  treat  at 
mt  of  this  question;  we  shall  treat  of  it,  it  will  be  resolved 
e  advai^ce  in  the  history  of  French  civilization.  We 
see  from  epoch  to  epoch  what  part  each  of  its  primitive 
ents  has  there  played,  what  each  has  brought  and 
ved  in  their  combination.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
ting  beforehand  the  two  results  to  which  I  believe 
study  will  conduct  us: — ^First,  that  the  state  of  th* 
Euic  element  in  modern  civilization  has,  in  generali 
made  a  great  deal  too  much  of.  Second,  its  true  share 
not  been  giveA  it:  too  great  an  influence  upon  our 
ty  has  been  attributed  to  the  G^ennans,  to  thdr  insti* 
us,  to  their  manners;  what  they  have  truly  exerdsed 
not  been  attributed  to  them;  we  do  not  owe  to  them  all 
has  been  done  in  their  name;  we  do. owe  to  them  what 
B  not  to  proceed  from  them. 

itil  this  twofold  result  shall  arise  under  our  eyes,  £rom 
progressive  development  of  facts,  the  first  condition, 
•der  to  appreciate  with  accuracy  the  share  of  the  Ger- 
c  element  in  our  civilization,  is  to  correctly  understand 

the  Germans  really  were  at  the  time  when  it  com- 
:ed,  when  they  themselves  concurred  in  its  formation; 
is  to  say,  before  their  invasion  and  their  establishment 
le  Roman  territory;  when  they  still  inhabited  Germany 
e  third  and  fourth  centuries.  By  this  alone  shall  we 
aabled  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  what  they  brought 
e  common  work,  to  distinguish  What  facts  are  truly  of 
nan  origin. 

lis  study  is  difRcult.  The  monuments  where  we  may 
r  the  barbarians  before  the  invasion  are  of  three  kinds; 
the  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  who  knew  and  described 

from  their  first  appearance  in  history  up  to  this  epoch; 
is  to  say,  Irom  Polybius,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(  before  Christ,  down  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whose 
;  stops  at  the  yeiu'  of  our  Lord  378.  Between  these  two 
a  crowd  of  historians,  Livy,  Csesar,  Strabo,  Pomponius 
,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  Plutarch,  Florus.  Pausanias^ 
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&€.,  have  left  us  information,  more  or  less  detai     I, 
the  German  nations;  secondly,  writiogs  ai  i 

terior  to  the  German  invasion,  but  which  relate 
anterior  facts;  for  example,  mj  r  Chroniclei^  tbe  BtAmb^ 
laws,  Salic,  Visigoth,  Burgundian.  c. ;  thirdlj,  the  wifdlldin 
and  national  traditions  of  the  Gen  uis  themselyea  coatt$ak^ 
their  fate  and  their  state  in  the  s  anterior  to  the  imHii%. 
reascending  up  to  the  first  or^^ia  and  thdr  inoat' andit. 
history. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  these  documents,  it  is  evident  flut 
very  various  times  and  states  are  comprehended  in  tliwi  Ihs 
Roman  and  Greek  writers,  for  example,  embrace  a  apM  rf 
five  hundred  years,  during  which  Germany  and  her  aatal 
were  presented  to  them  in  the  most  difierent  pointa  of  visa; 
Then  came  the  first  expeditions  of  the  wand^ii^  GenaaH^- 
especially  that  of  the  Teuto  and  the  Cimbriaiia.  BtAm\ 
later,  dating  from  Cassar  ana  a\  stus,  the  BomansbiadHiK 
turn,  penetrated  into  Germany;  their  armies  paned  dtt 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  saw  the  Germans  nnder  a  asv 
aspect  and  in  a  new  state.  Lastly,  from  the  third 
the  Germans  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire,  which  repfSBsag 
admitting  them  alternately,  came  to  know  them  fiur 


mately,  and  in  an  entirely  different  situation  fiom  what  Anr. 
had  done  hitherto.     Who  does  not  perceive  that*  daring  wk 
interval,  through  so  many  centuries  and  events,  the  ~ 
nans  and  the  writers  who  described  them,  the  olgeet 
picture,  must  have  prodigiously  varied? 

The  documents  of  the  second  class  are  in  the 
the  barbaric  laws  were  drawn  up  some  time  after  the  iw 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  law  of  the  Visigotha 
to  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century;  the  Salic  Ixw  mttjlin 
been  written  first  under  Clovis,  but  the  digest  which  we  hail 
of  it  is  of  a  far  posterior  epoch;  the  law  of  the  Boigmidiaai 
dates  from  the  year  517. 

They  are  all,  therefore,  in  their  actual  form,  much  nuti- 
modem  than  the  barbaric  society  which  we  wish  to  stodlf.. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  contain  many  faots^  Ifcit^ 
they  often  describe  a  social  state  anterior  to  the  InTariflBi,^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Germans,  tranqwrted  iali 
Gaul,  retained  much  of  their  ancient  custcnms^  their 
relations.  But  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  here  t  al^ 
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»iiy  Grcrmanic  society  was  profoundly  modified,  und 
iese  modifications  had  passed  into  laws;  tho  kw  of  the 
ths  and  that  of  the  Burgundiuns  are  muoli  niorti  lioman 
irbarian;  three  fourths  of  the  pro  vis  i  on  i^  concern  facta 
could  not  have  arisen  until  after  th^e  nations  wi^re  esta- 
1  upon  Roman  soil.  The  S^Uic  law  in  more  primitivt^f  more 
ic;  but  still,  I  believe  it  may  be  proved  that,  in  many 
-among  others,  in  that  concernitjg  property^!  t  is  of 
ecent  origin.  Like  the  Uoman  historians^  the  German 
iridence  very  various  times  and  states  of  society, 
Dfding  to  the  documents  of  the  third  classj  the  national 
ms  of  the  Germans,  the  evidence  is  atill  more  striking: 
igects  of  these  traditions  are  almost  all  facts,  so  far  ante- 
probably  to  have  become  almost  foreign  to  the  slate  of 
lations  at  the  third  and  Ibnt'tlj  centuries;  facts  which 
Qcurred  to  produce  this  state  and  which  may  serve  to 
lit,  but  which  no  longer  {constituted  it.  Suppose,  that, 
9r  to  study  the  state  oi'  tho  high  landers  of  Scotland 
»ars  ago,  one  had  collected il  tU^ir  Htill  living  and  popular 
ms,  and  had  taken  the  fuetn  which  they  express  as 
1  elements  of  Scotch  society  in  the  eighteenth  eentury; 
ily  the  illusion  would  be  ^^reat  and  fruitful  of  error*  It 
be  the  same  and  with  mu(;h  greater  reason,  with  regard 

ancient  German  traditions;  they  coincide  with  the 
ve  history  of  the  Germans,  with  their  origin,  their 
as  filiation,  their  relations  with  a  multitude  of  nations 
J,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  of  the  Baltic  sea; 
ivents,  in  a  word,  which,  doubtless,  had  powerfully 
to  bring  about  the  social  state  of  the  German  tribes 
third  century,  and  which  we  must  closely  observe,  but 
were  then  no  longer  facts  but  only  causes. 

see  that  all  the  monuments  that  remain  to  us  of 
ite  of  the  barbarians  before  the  invasion,  whatever 
)  their  origin  and  their  nature,  Roman  or  German, 
ms,  chronicles,  or  laws,  refer  to  times  and  facts  very 
novcd  from  one  another,  and  among  which  it  is  very 
t  to  separate  what  truly  belongs  to  the  third  and 
centuries.  The  fundamental  error,  in  my  opinion,  of 
;  number  of  German  writers,  and  sometimes  of  the 
istinguished,  is  not  having  sufficiently  attended  to  this 
Stance:  in  order  to  picture  Grerman  society  and  man- 
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ncrH  fit  UiiH  epoch,  thoy  Imve  drawn  their  mftteriflb  pdl-n 
from  tlio  thn*^}  HoiircvH  uf  documontii  I  hove  indicttod^  fi 
iho  Hoinan  writtirH,  from  thn  barbaric  law0,  from  the  nttk 
trndilifmH,  without  troubling  thomsolvcs  with  the  diffitfc 
of  tirru^H  and  Hituationif,  without  oliaerving  anj  m 
c'hninology.  Jlcmco  arimts  the  incoliorenoe  of  aome  of  d 
pirtiircH,  a  Hiiigiilar  mixture  of  mythology,  of  borbarl 
nrid  of  riHiii^  (civilization,  of  fabuloufs  heroic^  and  ae 
t>oliticul  uf(UK,  without  t^xactitude  and  without  order  fai 
vytiH  of  tlic  moro  hcvcto  critic,  without  truth  for  the  i) 
giniition. 

I  Hhitll  cndf^nvour  to  avoid  thifl  error;  it  la  with  thei 
of  ilic  (>(-nimnM,  a  little  iK^foro  the  invaftion,  that  I  deiih 
occupy  yf)u ;  that  iH  what  it  imports  Uri  to  know,  for  it  wail 
which  WfiH  rcul  and  powerful  at  the  time  of  the  amalgl 
tioii  of  tho  tifUioiiH,  that  which  excreiaod  a  true  inflw 
u|)on  nifHlorn  civilization.  J  nhall  in  no  way  enter  ; 
the  examination  of  the  (jlennan  origina  and  antiqaitia 
Hhiill  in  nf)  way  Hcck  to  dlHcover  what  were  the  relati 
between  the*,  (icrmanH  and  the  nations  and  rcUgiom 
AmIh;  whetlifT  thitir  barlmrimn  waa  the  wrccic  of  an  aoe 
eivili/ation,  nor  what  might  be,  under  barbftric  fonnii 
(;onc(ciiled  fcutureH  of  thia  original  fiociety.  Ilio  quat 
in  an  important  one;  but  it  ih  not  oura,  and  I  ahall  net! 
at  it.  I  would  winh,  Un),  nevctr  to  tratmfcr  into  the  Stat 
the,  (;crmanH,  hftyond  tlie  Ithine  and  the  Danube,  facta  wl 
bfilon;?  to  the  (r(;rmanH  cHtabliHiu^d  uiK)n  Gauliah  itoiL  ' 
difticulty  Ih  extreme.  Dei'ore  having  paaaed  the  Danub 
the  Uliine,  the  iMirburiunH  were  in  relation  witli  Rome;  t 
(•onditifHi,  thf!ir  nuuinerH,  their  ideaa,  their  lawa,  had  perl 
nlnMidy  Hubmittcui  to  ita  influence;.  How  separate,  an 
noiiccH  HO  incompletes  ho  eonfuHcKl,  these  first  results  of  for 
importation?  How  deicide  with  prcieUion  what  was  t 
Gernumic,  and  what  already  lN)re  a  itomon  atamp?  I  i 
attempt  thiH  tiutk;  thi^  truth  of  hitftory  abiiolutelj 
(piircH  it. 

The  moHt  important  document  we  ]K>sseHHconeemingtIiei 
of  the  (icrmanH,  between  the  time  whentheybi'gan  to  be  kfl 
in  the  lloman  worhl,  and  that  in  which  they  conquered  : 
incontcKtably  the  work  of  Tacitus.  Two  things  must  be 
carefully  diHtinguinhud:  ou  one  side,  the  facts  which  Tft 
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oUected  and  described;  on  the  other,  the  reflections  which 
dxes  with  them,  the  colour  under  which  he  presents 
>  the  judgment  which  he  gives  of  them.  The  facts  are 
et:  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  tho  father 
acitus,  and  perhaps  himseUi  had  been  procurator  of  Bel- 
;  he  could  thus  collect  detailed  information  concerning 
oany;  he  occupied  him  self  carefully  in  doing  so^  posterior 
ments  almost  all  prove  the  material  accuracy  of  his  de- 
mons. With  regard  to  theii-  moral  Lne,  Tacitus  has 
ed  the  Grermans,  as  Montaigne  and  Rousseau  the  savages, 
fit  of  ill  humour  against  his  country:  his  book  is  a  satire 
k>man  manners,  the  eloquent  sally  of  a  philosophical 
otf  who  is  determined  to  see  virtue,  wherever  he  does 
appen  to  find  the  disgraceful  effeminacy  and  the  learned 
ivation  of  an  old  society-  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that 
IFthing  is  false,  morally  speaking,  in  this  work  of  anger — 
magination  of  Tacitus  is  essentially  vigorous  and  true; 
I  he  wishes  simply  to  describe  German  manners,  without 
ion  to  the  Roman  world,  without  comparison,  without  de- 
ig  any  general  consequence  therefrom,  he  is  admirable, 
>ne  may  give  entire  faith,  not  only  to  the  design,  but  to 
:olouring  of  the  picture.  Never  has  the  barbaric  life  been 
ted  with  more  vigour,  more  poetical  truth.  It  is  only 
I  thoughts  of  Rome  occur  to  Tacitus,  when  he  speaks  of 
)arbarians  with  a  view  to  shame  his  fellow-citizens;  it  is 
only  that  his  imagination  loses  its  independence,  its 
ral  sincerity,  and  that  a  false  colour  is  spread  over  his 
ires. 

oubtless,  a  great  change  was  brought  about  in  the  state 
lie  Germans,  between  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the 
h  in  which  Tacitus  wrote,  and  the  times  bordering  on  the 
sion ;  the  frequent  communications  with  Rome  could  not 
)f  exercising  a  great  influence  upon  them,  attention  to 
5h  circumstance  has  too  often  been  neglected.  Still  the 
nd-work  of  the  book  of  Tacitus  was  true  at  the  end  of  the 
th  as  in  the  first  century.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  decisive 
f  of  it  than  the  accounts  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  mere 
er,  without  imagination,  without  instruction,  who  made 
against  the  Germans,  and  whose  brief  and  simple  descrip- 
j  coincide  almost  everywhere  with  the  lively  and  learned 
iirs  of  Tacitus.     We  may,  therefore,  for  the  epoch  which 
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occupies  us,  give  almost  entire  oonfidenoe  to  the  pietme^ii 
manners  of  the  Germans, 

If  we  compare  this  picture  with  the  deacription  of  ii 
ancient  social  state  of  the  Germans,  lately  given  Iqf 
Grerman  writers,  we  shall  be  surprised  by  the 
Assuredly  the  sentiment  which  animat^w  them  is 
is  with  indignation  and  sorrow  that  Tadtus,  flt 
Rome,  describes  the  simple  and  vigorous  maanen  «f  tt 
barbarians;  it  is  with  pride  and  complaisance  that  the 
Germans  contemplate  it;  but  from  these  diyerae 
a  single  and  identical  fact;  like  Tacitus,  naj,  imr 
Tacitus,  the  greater  part  of  the  Grermana  point 
many,  her  institutions,  her  manners,  in  the  most  vivid 
if  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  represent  them  as  die 
society,  they  at  least  defend  them  from  all  impntatiott  of  Hlf'^ 
barism.  According  to  them:  1st,  the  agricnltmnal  or  tBll^ 
tary  life  prevailed  there,  even  before  the  invasion, 
wandering  life;  the  institutions  and  ideas  which  create 
property  were  already  very  far  advanced;  2nd,  the 
tees  of  individual  liberty,  and  even  security,  were  " 
3rd,  manners  were  indeed  violent  and  coarse,  but  at 
the  natural  morality  of  man  was  developed  with 
and  grandeur;  family  affections  were  strong,  chazaeten  ki^ 
emotions  profound,  religious  doctrines  high  and  pofmflk 
there  was  more  energy  and  moral  purity  than  is  fbmid'aaia 
more  elegant  forms,  in  the  heart  of  a  far  more  extended  iari* 
lectual  development. 

When  this  cause  is  maintained  by  ordinary  niinl^  i^ 
abounds  in  strange  assumptions  and  ridiculons 
Heinrich,  the  author  of  an  esteemed  Butory  cf 
will  not  have  it  that  the  ancient  Germans  were 
to  intoxication;^  Meiners,  in  his  History  i^the  Fetmtdt  Sm^ 
maintains  that  women  have  never  been  so  happy  nor  m  ^ 
tuous  as  in  Germany,  and  that  before  the  arrival  of 
Franks,  the  Gauls  knew  not  how  either  to  respect  or-toi 
them.2 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  puerilities  of  learned  ^ 
ism;  I  should  not  even  have  touched  upon  them,  llf 
were  not  the  consequence,  and  as  it  were,  the 


1  JReichsgeschichtet  irol.  L  p.  CO. 

'  Geschichte  des  WeibUchen  Geschlechtt,  toL  L  p.  laS. 
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of  a  fiyatenij  maintained  by  very  diotrnguialietl  men,  and 
whiob,  in  my  opinion,  destroys  the  historical  and  poetk^al  idea 
wbicU  is  formed  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Considering  things 
ftt  large,  and  according  to  mere  appeamnct^g,  the  error  seemg 
to  me  evident. 

How  can  it  be  maintained,  for  example,  that  German 
society  wua  well  nigh  fixed,  and  that  the  agricultural  life 
dominated  there,  in  the  pre^enc^of  the  vc^ry  fact  of  migra- 
tions, of  invasions,  of  that  incessant  movement  which  drew 
the  Germanit;  nations  l>eyond  their  territory?  How  can  wa 
give  credit  to  the  empire  of  manorial  property,  and  of  tiia 
ideas  and  institutions  wKich  are  connected  with  it,  over  men 
who  continually  abandoned  the  soil  in  order  to  seek  fortune 
elsewberf  V  And  mark,  that  it  was  not  only  ou  the  fixtntii.^ra 
that  this  movement  waa  uccomplished;  the  same  fluctuation, 
reigned  in  the  interior  of  Germany;  tribes  incessantly 
spelled,  dispiaoedj  succeeded  one  another:  some  paragrapbi 
&om  Tacitus  will  abundantly  prov^  this: 

'■^  The  Bat  avians,"  says  be,  "  were  formerly  n  tribe  of  the 
Catti;  intestine  divisions  forced  them  to  retire  into  the 
islands  of  the  Ilhine,  where  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Komaiig*"  (Tacitus,  de  Mo  rib.  G^rmanorujny  xxix,) 

**  In  the  neighijourhood  of  the  Tpnctcres  were  formerly 
the  Bructeresj;  it  is  said,  however,  that  now  the  Chamaves  and 
the  Angrivarians  possess  the  district,  having,  in  concert 
with  the  adjoining  tribes,  expelled  and  entirely  extirpated 
the  ancient  inhabitants,"  {ib.  xxxiL) 

"The  Marcomannlans  are  the  moat  eminent  for  their 
gtrength  and  military  glory;  the  very  territory  they  occupy 
b  the  reward  of  tlieir  valour,  they  having  dispossessed  its 
former  ownerrf,  the  Boians/'  (li*  xlii*) 

"Even  in  time  of  peace  the  Cattians  retain  the  »ume 
^^rocious  aspect,  never  softened  with  an  air  of  humanity. 
They  have  no  liouse  to  dwell  in,  no  land  to  cultivate,  no 
domestic  cores  to  employ  them.  Wherever  they  chance  to  be, 
they  live  upon  the  produce  tbey  find,  and  are  lavish  of  their 
Beighbourfl'  substance,  till  old  age  Incapacitates  them  for  these 
continuous  struggles."  {ib.  xxad.) 

**  The  tribes  deem  it  an  honourable  distinction  to  have  their 
frontiers  duvaatated*  to  be  surrounded  with  immense  deserts. 
They  regard  it  as  the  highest  proof  of  valour  for  their 

E  B 
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neighbours  to  abandon  their  territories  out  of  fear  of  tiuBi 

moreover,   they  have  thus  an  additional  ai iriiy  i 

sudden  attacks."  (Caesar,  de  BelL  GalL  vi.  280 
Doubtless,  since  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Gennan 


more  or  less,  had  made  some  pr  gress;  still,  asravedlji  te 
fluctuation,  the  continual  disp  nent  had  not  oaasedi  dm 
the  invasion  became  doily  more  general  and  moie 

Hence,  if  I  mistake  not,  partly  proceeds  tba 
which  exists  between  the  point  of  view  of  the 
our  own.     There  was,  in  fact,  at  the  fourth  ceatoiyt  wmm 
many  (vcrman  tribes  or  confederations,  among  otihm  lA   I 
tlie  Franks  and  Saxons,  a  commencement  of  the  aadwrtWi    i 
a[;ricultural  life;  the  whole  nation  was  not  addicted  to  lis   1 
wandering  life.     Its  composition  was  not  simiJe;  it  was  vfe   ' 
an  uni(|ue  race,  a  siuj^le  social  condition.     We  may  thn    < 
recognise  three  classes  of  men:  1st,  freemen,  men  of  hoMV   i 
or  nobles,   proprietors;  2ndly,   the  lidi^   Uti^  hui,  Ikc^  m  j 
labourers,  men  attached  to  the  soil,  who  cultivated  it  kt 
masters;  drdly,  slaves  properly  so  called.     The  easteaesdf 
tlie  iirst  two  classes  evidently  indicate  a  conquest;  the  dM 
of  freemen  was  the  nation  of  conquerors,  who  had  ohtei 
the  ancient  population  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  them,    ifil 
was  an  analogous  fact  to  that  which,  at  a  later  period^  k 
the  Roman  empire,  gave  rise  to  the  feudal  system.    THi 
fact  was  accomplished  at  various  epochs,  and  upon  TviiMl 
points,  in  tlie  interior  of  Germany.     Sometimes  the  |i^ 
prietors  and  the  labourers — ^the  conquerors  and  the  oonqMNl 
— were  of  diiferent  races;  sometimes  it  was  in  the  hoMlrf 
the  same  race,  between  diiferent  tribes,  that  the  UMriifM 
subjection  took  place;  we  see  Gaulish  or  Belgian  ookski 
submit  to  German  (colonies,  Germans  to  Slayoniaas^  fil^ 
vonians  to  Germans,  Germans  to  Germans,     Conqaest  W 
generally  effected  upon  a  small  scale,  and  remained 
to  many  vicissitudes;  but  the  fact  itself  cannot  be 
many  passages  in  Tacitus  positively  express  it: 

*'  The  slaves,  in  general,  are  not  arranged  in  their 
employments  in  houseliold  affairs,  as  is  the  practice  et 
Kach  has  his  separate  habitation  or  home.     The 
siders  him  as  an  agrarian  dependent,  who  is  obliged  to 
by  way  of  rent,  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle^  or 
wearing  apparel.     The  slave  does  this,  and  tl    re  his  ssrfi* 
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\  ends.  All  dcMnestic  matters  are  managed  by  the  master*s 

i  wife  and  children.     To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes,  to 

him  with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to  hard  labour,  is 

{lb.  XXV.) 

Who  does  not  recognise  in  this  description,  ancient  inha* 

Qta  of  the  territory,  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  conquerors. 
The  conquerors  in  the  earliest  ages,  at  least,  did  not  culti- 
They  enjoyed  the  conquest — sometimes  abandoned  to 
found  idleness,  sometimes  excited  with  a  profound  passion 
war,  hunting,  and  adventures.  Some  distant  expedition 
apted  them;  all  were  not  of  the  same  inclination — they 
not  all  go;  a  party  set  off  under  the  conduct  of  some 
[>U8  chief;  others  remained,  preferring  to  guard  their  first 
quests,  and  continued  to  live  upon  the  labour  of  the 
dent  inhabitants.  The  adventurous  party  sometimes  re- 
ned  laden  with  booty,  sometimes  pursued  its  course,  and 
rent  to  a  distance  to  conquer  some  province  of  the  empire, 
rhaps  found  some  kingdom.  It  was  thus  that  the  Vandals, 
Suevi,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  were  dispei*sed;  thus 
find  these  nations  over-running  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Britain,  establishing  themselves  there,  beginning  states,  while 
the  same  names  are  always  met  with  in  Germany — where,  in 
£act,  the  same  people  still  live  and  act.  They  were  parcelled 
out:  one  part  abandoned  themselves  to  the  wandering  life; 
another  was  attached  to  the  sedentary  life,  perhaps  only 
waiting  the  occasion  or  temptation  to  set  out  in  its  turn. 

Hence  arises  the  difference  between  the  point  of  view  of 
the  German  writers,  and  that  of  our  own;  they  more  especially 
were  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  the  German  tribes  which 
remained  upon  the  soil,  and  was  more  and  more  addicted  to  the 
agricultural  and  sedentary  life;  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
naturally  led  to  consider  chiefly  the  portion  which  followed 
the  wandering  life,  and  which  invaded  western  Europe.  Like 
the  learned  Germans,  we  speak  of  the  TFranks,  the  Saxons, 
the  Suevi,  but  not  of  the  same  Suevi,  the  same  Saxons,  the 
same  Franks;  our  researches,  our  words,  almost  always 
refer  to  those  who  passed  the  Rhine,  and  it  is  in  the  state  of 
wandering  bands  that  we  have  seen  them  appear  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain,  in  Britain,  &c.  The  assertions  of  the  Germans 
diiefiy  allude  to  the  Saxons,   the  Suevi,   the  Franks  who 

E  E  2 
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remained  in  Germany;  and  it  is  in  the  state  of  conquering 
nations,  it  is  true,  but  fixed,  or  almost  fixed  in  oertun  puti 
of  the  land,  and  beginning  to  lead  the  life  of  proprietors,  thai 
they  are  exhibited  by  almost  all  the  ancient  monuments  cf 
local  history.  The  error  of  these  scholars,  if  I  mistake  not,  k 
in  carrying  the  authority  of  these  monuments  too  far  back* 
too  anterior  to  the  fourth  ccnturv,— of  attributing  too  n- 
mote  a  date  to  the  sedentary  life,  and  to  the  fliTCKhmil  of 
the  social  state  in  (Germany  ;  but  the  error  is  much  nan 
natural  and  less  important  than  it  would  be  on  our  part 

With  regard  to  ancient  German  institutions,  I  shall  spsik 
of  them  in  detail  when  we  treat  especially  of  the  baxbnim 
laws,  and  more  especially  of  the  Salic  law.  I  shall  coniaB 
myself  at  present  to  the  characterizing,  in  a  few  words^  thar 
state  ut  tlie  epoch  which  occupies  us. 

At  that  time,  we  find  among  the  Germans  the  seeds  of  As 
three  great  systems  of  institutions  which,  after  the  fidl  of  As 
lioniun  c>mpire,  contested  for  Europe.  We  find  there:  li^ 
assemblies  of  freemen,  where  they  debate  upon  the  connnoi 
interests,  public  enterprises,  all  the  important  afiTaira  of  As 
nation;  2ndly,  kings,  some  by  hereditary  title,  and  flomedass 
invested  with  a  religious  character,  others  by  title  of  eke- 
tion,  and  especially  bearing  a  warlike  character;  Srdly,  As 
uristocraticai  patronage,  whether  of  the  warlike  chief  orer  fail 
companions,  or  of  the  j)roprietor  over  his  family  and  laboioaii 
These  three  systems,  thes^e  three  modes  of  sooal  oiganimifla 
and  of  government  may  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  Oemia 
tribes  before  the  invasion;  but  none  of  them  are  real,  efle^ 
clous.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  free  inatitutkii^ 
monarchies,  or  aristocracies,  but  merely  the  principle  to 
which  they  relate,  the  genu  from  whence  they  maTaritSi 
Everything  is  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  individual  wik 
Whenever  tlie  assembly  of  the  nation,  or  the  king,  or  tb 
lord,  wished  to  be  obeyed,  the  individual  must  either  eon- 
sent,  or  disorderly  brute  force  obliged  him.  Tliia  is  tha 
free  development  and  the  contest  between  individual  es* 
istences  and  liberties;  there  was  no  public  power,  no  govern- 
ment,  no  state. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  Germans  at  tUi 
epoch|  it  is  very  difiicult  to  estimate  it.    It  has  been  maiS' 
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Libe  text  of  iafinite  declamation  in  honour  of  or  against  civiliza- 

^on  of  savage  life,  of  primitive  independence  or  of  developed 

(jiety,   of   natural    simplicity   or   of    scientific   enlighten- 

oent;  but  we  are  without  dooumente   enabling  us  to  esti- 

[late  the  true  nature  of  tbese  generalities,     Thei-e  exists, 

dowever,  ont;  great  colleetion  of  facts,  poster ioi-j  it  i.s  true,  to 

ttlie  epoch  of  which  we  ai-e  (^peaking,  but  wliich  yet  presents 

la  sufficiently  faithful  image  of  it;  thia  is  the  Ilistoire  des 

I  JVartc*,  hy  Gregory  of  Tours j  unquestionably,  of  all  others, 

Uhe  work  which  furnishes  ua  with  the  most  information,  which 

J  throws  the  clearest  light  upon  the  moral  state  of  the  bar- 

ll)iarians;  not  that  the  cliron icier  made  it  any  pfirt  of  his  plan, 

"but,  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  his  narrative,  he  relates  an 

'afinite  number  of  private  anecdotes,  of  incidents  of  domestic 

fe,  in  which  the  manners,  the  social  arrangements,  the  moral 

itate,  in  a  word,  the  man  of  his  period,  ai^e  exhibited  to  us 

JDore  clearly  than  in  any  other  work  we  possess. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  contemplate  and  understand  this 
singular  mixture  of  violence  and  deceit,  of  improvidence  and 
calculation,  of  patience  and  hursts  of  passion ^  this  egoism  of 
r    Intei'est  and  of  passion j  mixed  with  the  indestructible  empire 
I     of  certain  ideas  of  duty,  of  certain  disintereEted  sentiments: 
in  a  word,  that  chaos  of  our  moral  nature  which  constitutes 
I     barbarism  i  a  state  of  things  very  difficult  to  describe  with  pre- 
cision, for  it  has  no  general  aud  tixtjJ  feature,  no  one  decided 
principle;  there  is  no  proposition  we  can  make  it,  which  we 
are  not  compelled  the  next  instant  to  modify,  or  altogether  to 
throw  aside.     It  is  humanity,  strong  and  active,  but  aban- 
doned to  the  impulse  of  its  reckless  propensities,  to  the  inces- 
L    «ant  mobiUty  of  it^  wayward  fancies,  to  the  gross  imperfec- 

I  tJon  of  it:3  knowledge,  to  the  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  to  the 
r    infinite  variety  of  the  situations  and  accidents  of  its  life. 

II  It  were  impossible  to  penetrate  far  enough  into  such  a 
stale,  and  reproduce  its  image,  by  the  mere  aid  of  a  few  dry 
and  mutilated  chronicles,  of  a  few  fragments  of  old  poems,  of 
a  few  unconnected  paragraphs  of  old  laws. 

I  know  but  of  one  way  of  attaining  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  of  the  ,social  and  moral  state  of  the  German  tribes — it  is 
to  compare  tlicm  witli  the  tribes  who,  iu  modern  times,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe*  in  North  America,  in  the  interior 
jL   of  Africa,  in  the  North  of  Asia,  are  still  almost  in  the  same 
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degree  of  civilization,  and  lead  verjr  arly  the  mm  lift; 
The  lattffr  liave  been  observed  more  uoaurij,  and  deacribd 
in  greater  detnil;  fre»h  accounta  of  tbem  reach  xm  wvy^Kf 
We  have  a  thousand  facilities  for  regulating  and  oom$i0a^ 
our  ideas  with  respect  to  them;  our imagiiuitioii  ia  fi^'twH] 
excited,  and  at  the  same  time  rectified,  bjr  the  narrativei  fl 
travellers.  By  closely  and  critically  obsenriDg  theae 
tiven,  by  comparing  and  analyzing  the  variona  < ' 
they  become  for  us  as  it  were  a  mirror,  in  which  we  raise  ■ 
and  reproduce  the  image  of  the  andent  GrermaiiB.  I  faar 
gone  through  this  task;  I  have  followed,  step  hy  atqi^  tl 
work  of  Tacitus,  seeking  throughout  my  pn^greaa^ln  vej^i 
and  travels,  in  histories,  in  national  poetry,  In  idl  the  doa 
ments  which  we  possess  concerning  the  barbaroaa  tribes  1 
the  various  parts  of  the  world,  facts  analqgona  to  thoi 
deH(Til)ed  by  the  Roman  writer.  I  will  lay  before  yon  fk 
priiu'ipal  features  of  this  comparison,  and  yon  will  1 
astonished  at  the  resemblance  between  the  manners  of  tli 
Germans  and  those  of  the  more  modem  barbuiana— a  n 
somblanco  which  sometimes  extends  into  details  where  oi 
would  have  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  finding  it. 

1.  1. 

"  To  rrtrpat,  if  von  aftprwRrd*  "  Our  wftirioni  do  not  pifve  tbn 
return  tn  thp  rlmrgc,  is  conniderfid  Mires  upon  attBoUng  iIm  rmn^  i 
Iinidnit  nkill,  not  cowardice." — De  front,  and  while  he  io  oa  Ua  |HR 
Moribiis  Gnrinaiionim,  ri.  for  this  they  niMt  be  tea  to  oM 

Choix  de  Litt.  edif.  M jmIoim  d'Aa 
riqne,  rii.  40. 

"  SaTages  do  not  pride  th»d« 
upon  attacking  the  eaeny  la  ii 
and  by  open  fofoe.  If,  im|Hi  i 
tlieir  precautions  and  their  edlni 
their  movements  are  disoovmd,  tt 
tliink  the  wisest  plan  is  to  retlM.* 
liobertson's  Hist,  of  Ameries,  iL 

Tlie  heroes  of  Homer  fly  wki 
ever,  finding  themselvee  the  w«i 
party,  they  hare  the  oppoitunltj. 

a. 

"  Their  wives  and   mothers  nc*  *'  The  Tungnsian   wonen  ia  t 

ronipuny  them  to  the  field  of  huttle;  beria  go  to  war  as  well  as  their  hi 

niid  when  their  relntivpM  sre  wrmndpd,  bands  ;  and  they  hare  aa  rough  tiff 

count   oiioh   honourable   gnnh,   and  ment." — Melners'  Hist,   of  the  1 

f«iirk   thf    blood.      'l*hry   are   even  male  Bex,  i.  IH,  10. 

dariiiK  enough  to  mix  with  the  com-  *'  At   the  battle   of   Yeranik, 
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ta,  taking  refrec  c 

vaniniatiiig  th'  — 

Imj  have  aooounta  of  armies 
D  the  rout,  who  have  been 
ht  to  the  charge  by  the  women 
Id  men  preTenting  their  flight." 
TiU. 


liere  is  in  their  opinion  some- 
aaored  in  the  female  sex,  and 
Im  power  of  foreseeing  fatnre 
i;  the  advice  of  the  women, 
ore,  is  fVequently  sought,  and 
counsels  respected." — lb. 


4. 
"heir  attention  to  auguries,  and 
•raclice  of  divination,  is  con- 
i  with  a  degree  of  superstition 
xceeded  by  luiy  other  nation. 
.  The  branch  of  a  ftuit  tree  is 
Ato  small  pieces,  wbioh  being 
stinctly  marked,  are  thrown  at 
m  on  a  wliite  clotli.  If  a  ques- 
tf  public  interest  be  depending, 
dgh  priest  perfonns  tlie  cere- 
;  if  it  be  only  a  private  matter, 
laster  of  the  family  officiates. 
3g  invoked  tlie  gods,  with  his 
devoutly  raised  to  heaven,  he 
up  three  times  each  segment 
t  twig,  and,  as  the  marks  rise  in 
ssion,  interprets  the  decrees  of 

The  practice  of  consulting  the 
and  flight  of  birds  is  also  in 
mong  them." — lb.  x. 


Syria,  iu  i^-idf  thi^  ^■^■^'-  1i>i<*  ^'^  *>^- 
rupitHd  by  th*)  aistor  nf  l)v/.nt,  with 
tbti  Arubinn  wonieu,  who  were  tu^oyta- 
tonied  lo  witfM  thr  bovr  auJ  th* 
Unce.  Thrico  did  thi'  Arab^  rctrrnt 
iu  dJAorikr,  and  thrio<?  wrfe  tbfty 
drivt^ji  baok  \o  thf?  cbai'Ka  hy  Mm  re- 
prOMi^hpH  and  hlflwi*  ittxiw  womHU." — - 
IJibbou  M  Hip<t.  of  tbii  l^w,  mid  FhU 
ot  tht?  Human  Kmpite* 

**  When  ft  nitiin^mi  war  lufik* 
out,  the  pmMs  a]ii]  dlviuors  arr  o*ju- 
quUurt;  tium«tim^,  e\ntit  tboy  loJio- 
the  advice  of  tlie  women.'' — Uvh. 
lU^r.  of  AmeHefi,  if. 

"  The  Jrluroim,  in  p«rti*u3w,  pay 
pwtiaular  r(?Hpeoi.  to  irouieu/'  — 
ChsjltivoiXt  Uirii.  ort/anadiiH 

*'  The  Ganlti  coatiulipd  (h*;  womftn 
111  ijtijiiH  tiutt  aHoirii ;  thoy  a^n^ed  with 
Httiinilial  ihm  if  the  CiirLlmgimana 
had  to  domplain  of  t\w  G«nLit  tli«y 
jihuuld  vorry  their  oompUiut  bvfortt 
the  OauliNh  wnmeii,  who  nhould  bo 
th(*  jiidf^en  nf  lh(*iu.''— Weiii.  drr 
I'Aoadiin.  tU'<  Inacrip,  jutiv,  *1U,  Me- 
moirs de  TAbbe  Fenel. 
4. 

''  This  mode  of  divination,  by 
rod,  has  some  relation  with  divina- 
tion by  arrow,  which  was  in  usage 
throughout  the  East.  When  Turk- 
mans were  established  in  Persia, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Ohaznevides, 
(a.d.  1038,)  they  chose  a  king  by 
writing  upon  arrows  the  names  of 
the  diflerent  tribes,  of  the  different 
families  of  the  tribes,  taken  by  lot, 
and  of  the  different  members  of  the 
family." — Gibbon,  Hist,  of  the  Decl. 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  xi. 
224. 

«  Presages  drawn  firom  the  song  and 
flight  of  birds  were  known  among 
the  Romans,  among  the  Greeks, 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  sa- 
vages of  America,  Natches,  Moxes, 
Chequites,  Sec.'*— Lett.  edif.  vii.  2ft&, 
viii.  141,  264. 
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"The  kinpfs  in  Germany  owe 
tbeir  election  to  tlie  nobility  of  their 
birtlis ;  the  (^eneralH  iire  chosen  for 
their  valour.  The  power  of  the  for- 
mer is  not  arbitrary  or  nnlimited; 
the  latter  command  more  by  warlike 
example  thou  by  their  mere  orders  ; 
to  be  of  u  prompt  and  daring  spirit 
in  battle,  to  appear  in  the  front  of 
the  lines,  insures  the  obedience  of 
the  huIdierH,  admirers  of  valour. 
The  ^'hole  nation  takes  cognizance 
of  important  affoirH.  The  princes 
and  chiefs  gain  attention  rather  by 
the  force  of  their  arguments  than  by 
any  authority.  If  their  opinion  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  warriors,  the 
assembly  reject  it  by  a  general  mur- 
mur. If  the  proposition  pleases, 
thev  brandish  their  javelins." — lb. 
vii.'u. 

**  In  that  consists  his  dignity ;  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  band  of  young 
men  is  the  source  of  his  power ;  in 
peace,  his  highest  ornament,  in  war, 
his  strongest  bulwark.  Nor  is  his 
fame  cuntiued  to  his  own  country ;  it 
extends  to  foreign  nations,  and  he  is 
then  of  the  first  importance,  if  he 
surpasses  his  rivals  in  the  number 
and  courage  of  Ids  foUowei-s.  If,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  peace,  a  tribe 
languishes  under  indolence,the  young 
men  often  seek  in  a  body  a  more  ac- 
tive life  with  another  tribe  that  is 
engaged  in  war.  The  new  chief  must 
show  his  liberality ;  he  must  give  to 
one  a  horse,  to  another  a  shield,  to 
another  a  blood-stained  and  victo- 
rious spear;  to  ull  plentiful  food 
and  potations.  These  are  their  only 
pay." — lb.  xiii. 

7. 

"When  the  State  has  no  war 
on  its  hands,  tbe  men  pass  their 
time  partly  in  the  chase,  pjurtly  in 
sloth  tmd  gluttony.  The  intrepid 
warrior,  who  in  the  field  braved 
every  djiuger,   becomes  in   time   of 


6. 
"  Savages  know  among  themsel 
neither  princes  nor  kings.  Tl 
say  in  Europe  that  they  have  lep 
lies;  bat  these  repnbKes  htfe 
approach  to  stable  laws.  Each 
mily  looks  npon  itself  as  slMoh 
Aree;  each  Indian  belioTes  hia 
independent.  Still  they  have  liar 
the  necessity  of  forming  among  tl 
a  kind  of  society,  and  of  clraoi 
a  chief  whom  they  call  eadque,  i 
is  to  say,  commander.  In  orda 
be  raised  to  this  dignity,  it  is  ne 
sary  to  have  given  striking  pnoi 
valour." — Lett.  edif.  viii.  193. 


6. 

"  The  most  powerful  order  sa 
the  Iroquois  is  that  of  warlike  ehi 
It  is  first  necessary  that  1 
should  be  successfiil,  and  that  t 
should  by  no  means  lose  sigfai 
those  who  follow  them;  that  i 
should  deprive  themselves  of  « 
ever  is  dear  to  themselves  in  fa^ 
of  their  soldiers." — Mem.  sur 
Iroquois,  in  the  Variotes  Litters 
i.  r)43. 

"The  influence  of  the  wai 
chiefs  over  the  young  men  is  uun 
less  great,  according  as  they 
more  or  less,  as  they  more  or 
keep  open  table." — Journal  des  ( 
pagnes  de  M.  de  Bongainvill 
Canada,  i/»  the  Varietcs  Litten 
i.  488. 


"  With  the  exception  of  i 
trifling  huntings,  the  Illinois 
a  perfectly  indolent  life.  They 
their  time  in  smoking  and  tal 
and  that  is  all.  They  remain 
quil  upon  theur  mats,  and  pass 
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)  a  listless  slti(  rd.  The  ma- 
BMBt  of  his  h  ..e  and  lands 
Mivea  to  the  women,  to  the  old 
and  to  the  other  weaker  por- 
•f  his  ftmily." — lb.  xv. 

8. 
rh«  Germans,  it  is  well  known, 
ao  regular  cities,  nor  do  they 
Kke  Uieir  houses  to  be  near 
other.  They  dwell  in  separate 
ations,  dispersed  up  and  down, 
grove,  a  spring,  or  a  meadow, 
ms  to  invite.  They  have  tO- 
y  but  not  in  our  fashion,  with 
seted  buildings.  Every  tene- 
stands  detached." — lb.  zvi 

9. 
rhey  are  almost  the  only  bar- 
ns who  content  themselves  with 
fife.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
of  polygamy  among  them,  not, 
ver,  the  effect  of  licentiousness, 
by  reason  of  the  rank  of  the 
»."— lb.  xviii. 


time  in  sleeping  or  making  bows. 
As  to  the  women,  they  labour  from 
morning  till  night  like  slaves."— 
Lett.  edif.  vii.  82,  867.  See  also 
Robertson's  History  of  America,  ii. 
8. 
"The  villdgfts  of  the  Amerioaa 
fAvagen  olid  of  the  n]oiintAineer«  of 
Corsica,  aro  buiJt  in  the  Kime  way  ; 
ibcy  are  foLToed  of  bous^!^  ncattered 
aiul  rlistaut  from  one  aitotlxcr,  fio  that 
yi  villftge  of  fifty  Iioukes  ttometimei 
occupies  A  qtmrtfir  vf  »  \en\pie 
pquHrt." — Vohipy,  TnbUaii  iha  EtftlM 
ITuia  d'Amf^riijue,  ASl — 4H<J. 

"  Among  the  sovag^n  of  North 
America^  in  (]ii9rricb&  wLere  Xhn  maniM 
of  All  b  sis?  ton  ce  wero  i-are,  find  llio  diffi- 
culties of  nu^itig  a  fnuiily  Vfii^  gr«uCf 
the  man  eonAritcl  Jmnaelf  to  a  Hingld^ 
vtifeJ' — Kobf^rtKOu'B  HiHt.  of  America, 

"  Although  ilie  Moxe*  (in  Peru) 
allow  puly^^oniyt  it  in  tare  for  them 
to  have  more  than  one  Wife;  their 
poverty  wiU  uot  flllow  of  thuir  having 
more." — Lett,  edif.,  viii.  71. 

"  Among  the  Guaranis  (in  Para- 
guay) polygamy  is  not  permitted  to 
the  people;  but  the  caciques  may 
have  two  or  three  wives.'*— lb.  261. 


10. 
[t  is  not  the  wife  who  brings  a 
y  to  her  husband,  but  the  hus- 
who  gives  one  to  his  bride ; 
presents  adapted  for  female 
jr,  but  oxen,  a  caparisoned 
t,  a  shield  and  spear  and  sword." 


10. 
This  takes  place  wherever  the 
husband  buys  his  wife,  and  where 
the  wife  becomes  the  property,  the 
slave  of  her  husband.  "  Among 
the  Indians  of  Guiana  the  women 
have  no  dowry  on  marrying.  Aa 
Indian,   who  wishes   to   marry   an 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  bought  their  wives :  a  law  of  the 
nndians  declares  —  *'  If  any  one  dismiss  his  wife  without  a  good 
>n,  he  must  pive  her  a  sum  equal  to  what  he  paid  for  her." — Tit.  xxxiv. 
tdoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  giving  his  niece  in  marriage  to 
Qanfried,  king  of  tlio  Thnringians,  writes  to  him,  by  the  hand  of  Cas- 
rus  :  "  We  inform  you  that  on  the  arrival  of  your  envoys,  they  punc- 
f  delivered  to  us  tie  horses  harnessed  with  the  silver  trappings,  be- 
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11. 
Populous  as  the  country  is,  adul- 
tery is  rarely  heard  of ;  when  detected 
the  puniohnient  is  immediate,  and 
inflicted  by  the  husband.  He  cuts 
off  the  hnir  of  his  guilty  wife,  and 
having  assembled  her  relations,  ex- 
pels her  naked  iVom  his  house,  pur- 
suing her  with  stripes  through  the 
Tillage. — lb.  xix. 


Indian  woman, 
Bidermbla  prments  to  the  Mbm\^ 
a  oanoe,  bowa  and  urova,  an 
not  anffioiant ;  be  most  libonr  i 
year  for  hia  ftitnre  tethar-iD-lat, 
OQok  for  him,  linnt  fbr  bim,  fish  fcr 
him,  &c.  Women  among  tha  Oi- 
ania  are  true  property.**  ^118. 
Journal  of  a  Beaidenoe  in  Ouina,by 
M.  de  M. 

"  It  la  the  aame  among  the  KM- 
obex,   in   many    Tartar   tiibea  ia 
Mingr61ia,  in  Pegu, 
Negro  tribea  in  Aftiea." 
Tii.  221;  LordKaiiM'a 
the  History  of  ICan*  L  184-^181 

11. 

It  ia  pretended  thai  Mnlti^wa 
unknown  among  the  Oasribbaaa  ti  At 
islands,  before  the  iiatabilahiil  aC 
the  Europeana. — ^Loid  Kaina,L  W. 

**  Adultery  among  the  aaragaa  ti 
North.America  is  genemlly  pnniibii 
without  form  or  prooesa,  by  the  Im* 
band,  who  sometimea  aoToely  beau 
his  wife,  sometimea  bitea  off  hfr 
nose.** — ^Lang's  TraTela  among  tha 
different  savage  nationa  of  Mwtk 
America,  177.  See  alao  the  Hiatoiy 
of  the  American  Indiana  hj  Jtmii 
Adair,  (177.-))  U4;  Variety  Lil»- 
roires,  i.  ViS. 


1.2. 
It  is  generally  late  before  their 
young  men  ei\joy  the  pleasures  of 
love,  and  consequently  tliey  are  not 
exhausted  in  their  youth.  Nor  are 
the  virgins  married  too  soon. — lb.  xv. 


12. 

The  coldneaa  of 
gea,  in  mattera  of  lore,  haa 
remarked:  Bmee  waa 
it  among  the  Oallaa  and 
on  the  flrontiera  of  Abjainia: 
lant,  among  the  Hottentota. 
Iroquois  know  and  aay  that 
of  women  enen-atea  their 
and  tlieur  strength,  and  that, 
to  be  warlike,  tbey  ahonld 


atraek  wiA 


LefoK- 

••Thi 

the  am 


fitting  royal  marriage  horses,  the  price  you,  after  the  custom  of  tlie  Gentiln, 
grave  us  for  our  niece." — Cnssiodonis,  Varior.,  iv.  1. 

Down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  betrothing  in  Lower  Bazony  Waa  ealM 
brudkop^  that  is  to  say,  hrautkan/  [vide  purchase ].—Adelung,  Htataiy 

of  the  Ancient  Germans,  301. 
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18. 
m  anele  on  the  mother's  side 
rb  hfs  nephews  with  sn  lUfee- 
lothiof  inferior  to  that  of  their 
r.  With  some,  this  relationship 
Id  to  be  the  strongest  tie  of  con- 
iiiiity,insomvoh  that  in  demand- 
MMtages,  maternal  nephews  are 
rved,  as  the  most  endearing  ob- 
and  the  safest  pledgee. — lb. 


U. 
*o  adopt  the  quarrelH  m  well  as 
iendshipH  of  their  parents  and 
3nH,  Ih  held  to  be  an  iiidispen- 
duty." — 11).  xxi. 


A'om  using  them,  or  use  them  with 
moderation."— Mem.  sur  les  Iroquois, 
in  the  Varietes  Litteraires  i.  405 ;  see 
also  Volney,  Tabl.  des  Etats— Unis, 
448 ;  Malthus's  Essays  upon  the 
principle  of  Poj>ulation,  i.  50;  Robert- 
son's Hist,  of  America,  ii.  237. 

Among  the  Greenlanders,  the  girls 
marry  at  twenty;  it  is  the  same 
among  most  of  the  northern  savages. 
— Meiner's  Hist,  of  the  Female  Sei, 
i.  29. 

Amonji^  thtt  Nutah(*/»  "  U  U  mtt 
tLf  Hoii  of  ihif  rvJ^Dijtg  c\iU(  yvhn 
niu'cffjLs  tu  hii  faUu^r;  Lt  U  lUi»  himi 
of  UU  itiMtur,  H  .  ,  'I'luK  ]}oltoy  {h 
foi]nil«4  au  ihti  knowUidf^  of  tim 
lt<^ntlonsnnM  nf  th^iir  wIvhr  ;  i1ii*y 
BM  Him,  *fty  tlmy*  tlmt  tb*  son  t>( 
tU*  nintftt  (tf  Hw  f^*l  ohiff,  U  nftbo 
hhuiil  rttynU  n.i  li'itni  oil  hiK  mother's 
Njdt;— JhuLU  i'AiU  \il,  *J17. 

Aiiia»ff  tht^  FruquoU  and  tlip  Hti- 
rotin,  tlw  dignity  of  u  oJiJrf  always 
priSBDi  til  thtt  CfLildn^ri  of  hin  aunts, 
of  \An  niiilerH,  or  of  IiIh  niiTCi^ii  ott 
tlie  maternal  Bide. — Moeurs  des  Sau 
vages,  by  father  Lafltau,  i.  73.  471. 
14. 

*•  Every  one  knows  that  this  fea- 
ture in  found  among  all  nations  iu 
tlie  infancy  of  civilization,  where  as 
yet  there  was  no  public  power  to 
protect  or  punish.  I  shall  cite  but 
one  example  of  this  obstinacy  of 
savages  in  taking  vengeanoe ;  it  ap- 
pears to  me  striking  and  very  analo- 
gous to  what  is  recounted  of  the 
Germans  by  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
other  cliaracters. 

"  An  Indian,  of  a  tribe  established 
on  the  Maroni,  a  violent  and  blood- 
thirsty man,  had  assassinated  one  of 
his  neighbours  of  the  same  village ; 
to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
family  of  his  enemy,  he  fled,  and 
established  himself  at  Siroapo,  at 
a  distance  of  four  leagues  fh>ra  our 
desert;  a  brother  of  th«  deceased 
did  not  delay  following  the  murderer. 


r 
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15. 
*' Hospitality    is    nowhere    more 
liberally    observed.     To    turn    any 
man  from  their  door  was  regarded  as 
a  crime." — lb. 


16. 
"  A  German  delights  in  the  gifts 
which  he  receives  ;  yet  in  bestowing, 
he  imputes  nothing  to  you  as  a 
favour,  and  for  what  he  receives,  he 
acknowledges  no  obligation."— lb. 


17. 
"  To  devote  both  day  and  night  to 
deep  drinking,  is  a  disgrace  to  no 
man." — ^Ib.  xxii. 


18. 
"  They  have  but  one  sort  of 
public  spectacle;  the  young  men 
dance  naked  amidst  swords  and 
javelins  pointed  at  their  breasts." — 
Jb.  xxiv. 


On  his  trriTtl  at  8imapo,U&BCi|lai 
asked  him  what  he  eame  thantBli 

*  I  came/  aaid  he,  'to  UU  knadt 
who  haa  killed  mj  bndMb'  •! 
cannot  prevent  yon,'  waiA  Iho  m^ 
tain  to  Mm.  Bat  AT«miw«i«iBrf 
during  the  nigbt,  aid  fled  with  Hi 
children.  Hisenmny,  inftanMdrfkll 
departure,  and  that  he  had  ii|iM 
by  the  interior  towwda  tha  iliv 
Aprouagae,  resol¥ed  to  ftllinr  W^ 

*  I  will  kill  him,'  aaidhe,  <  thoi^^ki 
flee  to  the  Portngneae.'     Ha  !■»- 
diatelyaetont.  We 
he  attained  his  end.' 
script  d'nn  s^our  k  U 
M.  de  M. 

16. 
"  The  hospitalitj  of  all  aanfi 
nations  is  proverhiaL"  See  in  As 
Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  dee  Ibki^ 
tions,  ilL  41,  the  eztnust  flraai  a 
memoir  of  M.  Simon,  and  a  anakr 
of  accounts  of  traTellera. 

16. 
"  It  is  the  same  with  the  Anerien 
savages ;  they  give  and  reedvs  yiUk 
great  pleasure,  but  they  do  i 
of,  nor  vrill  they  aceept  any 
ledgment.  *  If  yon  lutTe  gives  at 
this,'  say  the  Oalibis,  *it  ia  baanH 
you  have  no  need  of  it."'-*-AirilM, 
Histoire  des  Plantea  de  la  QMgtm 
Francaise,  iL  110. 

17. 
"  The  indination  of  aarap  Mill 
for  wine  and  strong  liqnon  la  vt 
versally  known;  Sie  Ihdiaw  rf 
Guiana  take  long  jonneyi  to 
cure  it;  one  of  them,  of  the 
of  Simapo,  replied  to  M.  de  M- 
who  asked  him  vrheva  they  «m 
going:  to  drinky  aa  our  peaaaMf 
say :  to  the  harveit,  to  lAe  fiktT^ 
Manuscript  Diary  of  a  Bnaldrmnt  k 
Guiana,  by  M.  de  M         ^ 

IB. 
"  Love  does  not  enter  the  kMl 
into  the  dances  of  the  North  AnoiBM 
savages;    they    are    only    wsSi'< 
dances."  —  Robertaon'a    Hlatoij  rf 
America,  ii  400 — 161. 
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10. 

ley  yield  to    j, li..^    with 

urdonr,  that  when  they  have 
erything  else,  they  place  their 
iberty  on  the  hazard  of  the 
lb. 

20. 
as  not  in  order  to  succeed  in 
r  to  please,  that  they  decked 
Ives,  but  in  order  to  give  them- 
A  gigantic  and  terrible  appear- 
as  they  might  have  decked 
Ives  to  go  before  their  ene- 
— lb.  c.  38. 

21. 
ti  the  age  of  early  manhood 
low  their  hair  and  beard'  to 
until    they   have  killed    an 
."— Ib.c.  31. 


It*. 
**Tbe  AmeTJoaiis  play  for  th<?ir 
fur«,  th(?iT  dotnentio  uteuBils*  tL<?ir 
clotht^p,  tlipir  Arms,  and  when  idl  is 
lost,  we  often  see  tlicm  risk,  lU  a 
Mugle  blow,  tiieiv  Uberty^ 

"  When  the  Iroquoiti  c^hooae  to 
paint  their  fftcrea  it  i^  to  give  tlieni- 
seJves  n  temMe  airn  with  whiclj  tbfiy 
Lope  to  iijdmidDTf>  their  cnemii^s ;  it  is 
ulna  for  ihln  reiuoii  thnt  thvy  ptvint 
themAulvea  hluck  v,^\v^l  they  go  to 
yw." — VarietL'3  Littemires,  U  iisi. 

After  the  ludiniia  are  twenty  yeAT* 
olU  they  idlow  tljeir  hair  t«  gr^w* 
—Lett,  cdif.,  viii.  ?J«l, 

Tlte  (^uMora  of  Hoolping,  or  tfiking 
off  tho  hfdt  of  tbdr  eneoniesf  so 
contnioD  antong  th?  AniEJiicana,  wna 
also  pacliied  hiuoii^  thti  GermiuiK  ; 
tluH  IN  tbe  d^OfUutrt  metitioQud  Lit 
the  lawu  of  the  Visigoths;  thf> 
Cftpilhtif  vt  cutftn  d^trnfufc,  fttill  in 
uae  among  the  Frfink^  towordii  tbi^ 
year  870,  according  to  the  annals 
of  Fnlda  ;  the  heUinan  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  &c.^Adelung,  Ancient  His- 
tory of  the  Germans,  308. 

re  are  numerous  citations;  I  might  extend  them  much 
and  might  almost  always  place,  side  by  side  with  the 
trifling  assertion  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans, 
alogous  assertion  of  some  modem  traveller  or  historian, 
rning  some  one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  at  present  dis- 
d  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

•u  see  what  is  the  social  condition  which  corresponds  to 
>f  ancient  Germany:  what,  then,  must  we  think  of  those 
ificent  descriptions  wliich  have  so  often  been  drawn? 
sely  that  which  we  should  think  of  Cooper's  romances, 
itures  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  savages  of 
1  America.  There  is,  without  doubt,  in  these  romances 
in  some  of  the  works  in  which  the  Germans  have 
ipted  to  depict  their  wild  ancestors,  a  sufficiently  vivid 
Tue  perception  of  certain  parts  and  certain  periods  of 
irous  society  and  life  — of  its  independence,  for  in* 
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Stance;  of  the  activity  and  indolence  which  it  combines ;  of 
the  skilful  energy  which  man  therein  displays  against  the 
obstacles  and  perils  wherewith  material  nature  besieges 
him;  of  the  monotonous  violence  of  his  passions,  &c.  &c. 
But  the  picture  is  very  incomplete — so  incomplete  that  the 
truth  of  even  what  it  represents  is  often  much  changed  by  it. 
That  Cooper,  in  writing  of  the  Mohicans  or  the  Delawares, 
and  that  the  German  writers,  in  describing  the  ancient 
Grermans,  should  allow  themselves  to  represent  all  things 
under  their  poetic  aspect — that,  in  their  descriptions,  the 
sentiments  and  circumstances  of  barbarous  life  should  become 
exalted  to  their  ideal  form — is  very  natural,  and,  I  willingly 
admit,  is  very  Intimate:  the  ideal  is  the  essence  of  poetry 
— history  itself  is  partial  to  it;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  onl^ 
form  under  which  times  gone  by  can  be  duly  represented. 
But  the  ideal  must  also  be  true,  complete,  and  harmonious; 
it  does  not  consist  in  the  arbitrary  and  fanciful  suppression 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  reality  to  which  it  corresponds. 
Assuredly,  the  songs  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  form 
an  ideal  picture  of  Greek  society;  nevertheless,  that  society 
is  therein  reproduced  in  a  complete  state,  with  the  rusticity 
and  ferocity  of  its  manners,  the  coarse  simplicity  of  its 
sentiments,  and  its  good  and  bad  passions,  without  any  design 
of  particularly  drawing  forth  or  celebrating  such  or  such  of 
its  merits  and  its  advantages,  or  of  leaving  in  the  shade  its 
vices  and  its  evils. 

This  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  strong  and  weak— 
this  co-existence  of  ideas  and  sentiments  apparently  eontm- 
dictory — ^this  variety,  this  incoherence,  this  unequal  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  and  human  destiny — ^is  precisdy  the 
condition  which  is  the  most  rife  with  poetry,  for  throogfa  it 
we  see  to  the  bottom  of  things,  it  is  the  truth  concerning 
man  and  the  world;  and  in  the  ideal  pictures  which  poetry, 
romance,  and  even  history,  make  of  it,  this  so  various  and 
yet  harmonious  whole  ought  to  be  found,  for  without  it  the 
true  ideal  will  be  wanting,  no  less  than  the  reality.  Now  it 
is  into  this  fault  that  the  writers  of  whom  I  speak  have 
always  fallen;  their  pictures  of  savage  man  and  of  savage 
life  are  essentially  incomplete,  formal,  factitious,  and  wanting 
in  simplicity  and  harmony.  One  fancies  that  one  sees  melo* 
dramatic  barbarians  and  savages^  who  present  themaelves  to 
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display  their  independence,  their  energy,  their  skill,  or  such 
and  such  a  portion  of  their  character  and  destiny,  before  the 
eyefi  olf  spectators  wlio^  at  once  greedy  of,  but  worn  out  with 
excitement,  a  till  t^ko  pleasure  in  qualities  and  adventures 
foreign  to  the  life  they  themselves  lead,  and  to  the  society 
by  which  they  are  9 ur rounded.  I  know  not  whether  you  are 
struck  J  a*  I  am,  with  the  defects  of  the  imagination  in  our 
times.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  lacks  nature, 
facility,  and  e^ctension;  it  does  not  take  a  large  and  simple 
view  of  things  in  tlieir  primitive  and  real  elements;  it 
arranges  them  theatrically^  and  mutilates  them  under  the 
pretence  of  idealizing  them.  It  is  true  that  I  find,  in  the 
modem  descriptions  of  ancient  German  manners,  some 
scattered  characteristics  of  barbarism,  but  I  can  discover 
nothing  therefrom  of  what  barbarous  society  was  as  a  whole. 

If  I  wei^  obliged  to  sum  np  that  which  I  have  now  said 
upon  the  state  of  the  Germans  before  the  invasion,  I  con- 
fees  I  should  be  somewhat  embarrassed.  We  find  therein 
no  priadi^e  and  well  detined  traits  which  may  be  detached 
and  flii^tinctjy  exhibited;  no  fact,  no  idea,  no  sentiment 
'  had  as  yet  attained  to  its  development,  or  as  yet  presented 
itself  under  a  <lt^tfirniinat6  form;  it  was  the  infancy  of  all 
things^  of  the  social  and  moral  states,  of  institutions,  of  re- 
lations, of  man  hinjsdf;  everything  was  rough  and  confused. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  to  which  I  think  I  ought  to 
direct  your  attention: 

let*  At  the  opening  of  modern  civilization,  the  Germans 
influenced  it  far  leas  by  the  institutions  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  Germany,  thftu  by  their  situation  itself, 
amidst  the  Roman  world,  U^iey  had  conquered  it:  they  were, 
at  least  ujjoji  the  spot  where  they  had  established  themselves, 
masters  of  the  population  and  of  the  territory.  The  society 
which  formed  it:6elf  iifter  this  cojiquest,  arose  rather  fi'om  this 
ritualioii,  frfjm  tlie  new  life  led  by  the  conquerors  in  their 
relations  with  the  conquered,  than  from  the  ancient  German 
manners. 

2nd.  That  which  the  Gei^mans  especially  brought  into  the 
Roman  world  was  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty,  the  need, 
the  [)assion  for  independence  and  individuality.  To  speak 
properly,  no  public  power,  no  religious  power,  existed  in 
ODcient  Germany;  the  only  real  power  in  tins  society,  the  only 
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pownr  tliut  waM  Htroiip;  and  active  in  it,  waf  tha  will  of  nm\ 
ca(!li  ono  (lid  what  lio  choiMS,  at  hifl  own  ri«k  and  peril 

Tlui  HyHtcni  (jf  f()rt*cs  tlmt  i«  to  Miy,  of  penonal  liberty,  wm 
At  tlii^  iKJttoin  of  tlus  0()oiul  8tato  of  the  Germani.  Thraofl 
lliiM  it  wuM  tlmt  their  infiucnco  became  so  powerflil  upon  tiN 
fiUMliirn  world.  Vi«ry  K^nerul  exprcHMont  border  alwayi  w 
nt^urly  u|Miri  inaccurocv,  tliat  I  do  not  like  to  risk  tlien. 
Novorthi'lcMH,  vfviw  it  ubHolutely  necfiBBory  to  expreM  in  Urn 
wordH  till!  priMlonuiiiitinK  diuractoro  of  tne  various  eleoMOti 
of  our  (tivili/atloii,  I  Hhoiild  Hay,  tlmt  the  spirit  of  legally,  ft 
n^gular  nHModution,  ('anui  to  im  from  the  Roman  woridi  flran 
tlu)  Itonmii  miini(!ipalitiuri  and  laws.  It  in  to  Cbristianl^,  ts 
th<!  n*li^ioiiH  Kocioty  that  wis  owe  the  snirit  of  morali^,  Ihs 
HriitiiiHMit  and  nnpiro  of  ride,  of  a  moral  law,  of  the  mutuil 
diitii*.H  of  iiif;ii.  Tho  (jornmuH  confcmid  upon  us  die  spirit 
of  liberty,  of  lib(*rty  Hucb  txH  wti  conceive  of,  and  are  ss* 
qimiiitrd  with  it,  in  thu  prtiHcmt  day,  as  the  right  and  property 
of  (!iu*h  individtud,  nmHtur  of  himMclf,  of  his  actions,  andof 
IiIh  fatfs  HO  loii^  an  hv.  injtiroB  iiu  otlior  individual.  This  is  s 
flirt  of  univfTHal  intportanco,  for  it  was  unknown  to  tUl  pie> 
Ciidin^  dvili/atloMH:  in  tliuannnnt  rqmblicsi  the  publie powif 
diH|M)H(Ml  all  thitij^M;  tlio  individual  was  socrineed  to  the 
c-iti/(?n.  in  llio  Hocii^tiuH  whoro  the  religious  principle 
doniinatody  tho  l)olj(*vfir  Ixdonf^iid  to  bis  God,  not  to  b' 
ThuH,  man  lathitrto  had  alwayM  been  absorbed  In  the  < 
or  in  tho  Htatc  In  niodrrn  Kuropcj,  nlonc,  lias  he  existed  Sil 
di^vnlopcd  ]iin)Aolf  on  hid  own  account  and  in  bis  own  WMTf 
chargttii,  no  doubt,  charfj^ed  continually,  more  and  more  beaiw 
with  toilM  and  duticH,  but  finding  In  himaelf  his  aim  andUi 
right.  It  iH  to  (ii*nnan  mannorri  that  we  must  traoe  tUl 
diHtinguiHhing  irharactcriHtit^  of  our  civilisation.  The  flnls> 
mc^ntal  ifUm  of  lib(*rf y,  in  niodcru  Europe,  came  to  it  titom  Hi 
conqucrurH. 
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yect  of  tlie  leoturB— Trae  oLawteter  of  tLe  G^nnau  mTMwmsi — Cftuse  of 
errors  oa  tliia  Butjeot — Dei^crjptioti  of  the  state  of  Gaul  ill  the  liusL  bulf  of 
tbe  sinh  ceotury — Dissolution  of  Romim  aociety :  1.  lu  rural  districts ; 
2,  In  town^i  tliougL  in  a  lesser  degree — ^Dii^Bolution  of  Gennim  pociety : 
X.  Of  tbe  colony  or  tribe  ;  2,  Of  lUe  worfuring  band — Elemenis  of  tbe 
ntw  social  state:  ]»  Of  commencing  royalty;  '2.  Of  fiomraenciug  feu- 
(fnlijnzi ;  ii.  Of  the  ciini'<3]jt  after  Uic  iurmlon— -Summory. 
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f  E  are  now  in  poasessio 
meBtol  elements  of  Freac 

the  one  haucl,  Komaa   civiu,  ine  ^        ,    uer 

society,  eaeli  in  it^ell',  and  prior  to  tneir  apiJi       on,     jl 
U9  endeavour  to  ascertai    wlaat  happened  in  the  nt  tit 

which  they  touched  togt  er,  and  became  confounaeo  with 
one  another;  that  is  to  sa  ,  to  describe  the  condition  of  Gaul 
after  the  f^reat  invasion  a   1  settlement  of  the  German.^, 

I  should  wish  to  assign  to  this  description  a  aomewhat 
precise  date,  find  to  inform  you,  beforehand,  to  what  age  and 
to  what  territory  it  especially  belongs-  The  difficulty  of 
doing  this  is  gi-eat,  Such^  at  this  epoch,  waa  the  confogion 
of  things  and  mindi^,  that  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  facts  have 

1 1)een  ti-ansmitted  to  na  without  order  and  without  date; 
particularly  general  facts,  tlioise  connected  with  inirtitutions, 
wit!i  the  relations  of  tbe  different  classes,  in  a  word,  witii 
the  social  condition;   facts  wbichj  by  nature,  are  the  least 

[apparent  and  the  lea^t  precise.  They  ai-e  omitted  or  atrtingely 

I  confuted  in  contemporary  montiments;   we  must,  at  every 

•tep,  gues3  at  and  restore  their  chronology.    Happily,  the 

J  accuracy   of  this  clironologry  is  of  less   importance   at   tliia 

*«pocli  than  at  any  other.     No  donbt,  between  the  sixth  and 
e^hth  centuries,  the  state  of  Gaul  must  have  cbaBged^  rela* 
p  K 
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tions  of  men,  institutions  and  manners  must  have  been  modi- 
fied; le^  however,  than  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe. 
The  chaos  was  extreme,  and  chaos  is  essentially  stationary. 
When  all  things  are  disordered  and  confounded  to  this  de- 
gree, they  require  much  time  for  unravelling  and  re-arranging 
themselves;  much  time  is  needed  for  each  of  the  elements  to 
return  to  its  place,  to  re-enter  its  right  path,  to  place  itself 
again  in  some  measure  under  the  direction  and  motive  force 
of  the  s])ecial  principle  which  should  govern  its  development. 
After  the  settlement  of  tlie  barbarians  upon  the  Roman 
soil,  events  and  men  revolved  for  a  long  time  in  the  same 
circle,  a  prey  to  a  movement  more  violent  than  progressive. 
Thus,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  the  state  of 
Gaul  changed  less,  and  the  strict  chronology  of  general  facts 
is  of  less  importance  than  we  might  naturally  presume  from 
the  length  of  tlie  interval.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  endeavour 
to  determine,  within  certain  limits,  the  epoch  of  which  we  are 
now  to  trace  the  picture. 

The  true  Germanic  people  who  occupied  Gaul  were  the 
Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks.  Many  other 
people,  many  other  single  bands,  of  Vandals,  Alani»  Snevi, 
Saxons,  Ike,  wandered  over  its  territory;  but  of  these, 
some  only  passed  over  it,  and  the  others  were  rapidly 
absorbed  by  it;  these  arc  partial  incursions  which  are 
without  any  historical  importance.  The  Burgundians,  the 
Visigoths,  and  the  Franks,  alone  deserve  to  be  counted 
among  our  ancestors.  The  Burgundians  definitively  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Gaul  between  the  years  406  and 
413;  they  occupied  the  country  between  the  Juim,  the 
SntUKs  and  the  Durance;  Lyons  was  the  centre  of  their 
dominion.  The  Visigoths,  between  the  years  412  and  450; 
spread  tlu»mselve«  over  the  provinces  bounded  by  the  Rhone, 
and  even  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  south  of  the 
Durance,  the  Loire,  and  the  Pyrenees:  their  king  resided  at 
Toulouse.  The  Franks,  between  the  years  481  and  50ft 
advanced  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  established  themselves 
Ix'tween  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Loire,  without  in- 
cliuling  Brittany  and  the  western  portions  of  Normandy; 
Clovis  had  Soissons  and  Paris  for  his  capitals.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  fiflh  century,  was  accomplished  the  definitive  occu- 
pation of  the  territory  of  Gaul  by  the  three  great  German 
tribes. 
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The  coQditioQ  of  Gaul  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  its 
various  parts,  aTid  under  the  dominion  of  these  three  nations* 
There  >vere  remarkable  difierences  between  them.  The 
Franks  were  tiU'  more  foreign,  German,  and  barbarous^ 
than  the  Bur^undians  and  the  Groths.  Before  their  entrance 
into  Gaul^  ttcge  last  had  had  ancient  relations  with  the 
Bomaits;  they  had  lived  in  the  eastern  empire,  in  Italy;  they 
were  lam  ill  ar  >vith  the  Homan  manners  and  population.  We 
may  f^ay  almost  as  niueh  for  the  Borgondians.  Moreover, 
the  two  nations  had  long  been  Christians.  The  Franks,  on 
the  contrary,  arrived  from  Germany  in  the  condition  of 
pagans  aod  enemies.  Those  portions  of  Gaul  which  they 
occupied  became  deeply  sensible  of  this  difference,  which  is 
described  with  truth  and  vivacity  in  the  seventh  of  the 
«  Lectures  upon  the  History  of  France,**  of  M.  Augustin 
Thierry.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  it  was 
le&&  important  than  ha^  been  commonly  supposed.  If  I  do 
not  eiT^  the  Roman  provinces  differed  more  among  them- 
selves than  did  the  nations  which  had  conquered  them.  You 
have  already  seen  how  much  more  civiHzed  was  southern 
than  northern  Gaul,  how  much  more  thickly  covered  with  po- 
pulation, towns,  monuments,  and  roads.  Had  the  Visigoths 
arriviid  in  as  barbarous  a  condition  as  that  of  the  Franks, 
their  barbarism  would  yet  have  been  far  less  visible  and  less 
powerful  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  and  in  Aquitania;  Roman 
civilization  would  much  sooner  have  absorbed  and  altered 
them.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  happened;  and  the  diffe- 
rent effects  which  accompanied  the  three  conquests  resulted 
rather  from  the  differences  of  the  conquered  than  from  that 
of  the  conquerors. 

Besides,  this  difference,  sensible  so  long  as  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  very  general  view  of  things,  becomes  effaced,  or 
at  least  very  difficult  to  be  perceived,  when  we  go  farther  on 
with  the  study  of  the  society.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Franks  were  more  barbarous  than  the  Visigoths;  but,  that 
being  said,  we  must  stop.  In  what  consisted  the  positive  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  peoples,  in  institutions,  ideas,  and 
relations  of  classes?  No  precise  record  contains  an  answer 
to  this  question.  Finally,  the  difference  of  condition  in  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  that  difference,  at  least,  which  was  refer- 
able to  their  masters,  soon  disappeared  or  became  greatly 
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lessened.  About  the  year  534,  the  country  of  the  B1I^ 
gundians  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks;  between  tki 
years  507  and  542,  that  of  the  VisigothB  beeune  aulgeetti 
nearly  the  same  fate.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centmy, 
the  Frank  race  had  spread  itself  and  obtained  'Lf™**^ 
throughout  Gaul.  The  Visigoths  still  possessed  a  part  c( 
Languedoc,  and  still  disputed  the  possession  of  some  towas 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  but,  properly  speaking,  Brit- 
tany excepted,  the  whole  of  Gaid  was,  if  not  govedme^  sk 
least  overrun  by  the  Franks. 

It  is  with  the  Gtiul  of  this  epoch  that  I  desire  to  make  JM 
acquainted;  it  is  the  state  of  Gtiul  about  the  last  haV  ft 
the  sixth  century,  and,  above  all,  of  Frankish  Ganl,  thsl  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  describe.  Any  attempt  to  anga 
a  more  precise  date  to  this  description  would  be  vain  anl 
fertile  in  errors.  No  doubt  there  was  still,  at  this  epoA, 
much  variety  in  the  condition  of  the  Gaulish  provinoss; 
but  I  shall  attempt  to  estimate  it  no  farther,  remaining 
satisfied  with  having  warned  you  of  its  existence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  commonly  form  to  themsdTSS 
a  very  false  idea  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and 
of  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  its  effects.  You  have,  in  yonr 
reading  upon  this  subject,  often  met  with  the  words  mmi* 
datioti,  eart/iquake,  conjlagration.  These  are  the  torai 
which  have  been  employed  to  characterize  this  revolntioat 
I  think  that  tbey  ai-e  deceptive,  that  they  in  no  mj 
represent  the  manner  in  which  this  invasion  oocurred,  nor 
its  immediate  results.  Exaggeration  is  natural  to  hnmaa 
language;  words  express  the  impressions  which  man  reoeifCS 
from  facts,  rather  than  the  facts  themselves;  it  is  after 
liaving  passed  through  the  mind  of  man,  and  according  tt 
the  impressions  whicli  they  have  produced  thereupon,  tiufe 
facts  are  described  and  named.  But  the  impression  is 
never  the  complete  and  faithful  image  of  the  fact.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  individual,  which  tlie  fact  is  not;  gresl 
events,  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  people,  for  instance,  an 
related  by  tliose  who  have  been  personally  affected,  is 
victims,  actors,  or  spectators:  they  relate  tlie  event  is: 
they  have  seen  it;  they  characterize  it  according  to  what  thM 
have  known  or  undergone.  He  who  has  seen  his  house  er 
his  village  burnt,  wiU,  perhaps,  call  the  invasion  a  confth 
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gtation^  to  the  thought  of  anotber,  it  will  be  found  nrrayed 
in  the  form  of  a  deluge  or  an  eartiiquake.  These  images 
arc  true,  but  are  of  a  truth  which,  if  1  maj  so  expreaa  my- 
eelf,  i»  fulJ  of  prejudice  and  egoism;  they  rc-produce  the 
impressions  of  some  few  men;  they  are  not  expressions  of 
the  fact  in  its  entire  extent,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
impressed  the  wliole  of  the  country. 

Such,  moreover,  is  the  instinctive  i>oetry  of  the  human 
mitid,  that  it  receives  from  facta  an  imprceeion  which  is 
Kvelier  and  greater  than  are  the  facts  themselves;  it  is  its 
tendency  to  e:xtend  and  ennoble  them;  they  are  for  it  but 
matter  which  it  fashions  and  forms,  a  theme  upon  which  it 
exercises  itself,  and  from  which  it  draws>  or  rather  over  which 
it  spreads  beauties  and  effects  which  were  not  really  there* 
Thus^  a  double  and  contrary  cause  fills  language  with  illusion; 
onder  a  material  point  of  view,  facts  are  greater  than  man, 
and  he  perceives  and  describes  of  them  only  that  which 
StriLes  him  personally;  under  the  nioml  point  of  view,  man 
is  greater  tlian  facts;  andj  in  describing  them,  he  lends  them 
something  of  his  own  greatness. 

This  is  what  we  must  never  forget  in  studying  history, 
particularly  in  reading  contemporary  doenments;  they  are  at 
once  incomplete  ajid  exaggerated;  they  omit  and  amplify;  we 
iiHjjst  always  dijstrust  the  impression  conveyed  by  them,  both 
ft3  too  narrow  and  as  too  poetical;  we  must  both  add  to 
and  take  from  it,  Nowhere  does  this  double  error  appear 
more  strongly  than  in  the  narratives  of  the  Gormanic  invasion ; 
the  words  by  which  it  has  been  described  in  no  way  repre- 
Bcnt  it. 

The  invasion,  or  rather,  the  invasions,  were  events  which 
were  essentially  partial,  local,  and  momentary,  A  hand 
arrived,  usually  far  from  numerous;  the  most  powerful, 
Uiose  who  founded  kingdoms,  as  the  band  of  Clovis,  scarcely 
numbered  from  .'5,000  to  G,fXX)  men;  the  entire  nation  of  the 
Burgundian3  did  not  exceed  60,0C)0  men.  It  nipidly  over* 
ran  a  limited  territory;  ravaged  a  district;  attacked  a  city, 
and  sometimes  retreated,  carrying  away  its  booty,  and  some^ 
times  si'ttled  somewhere,  always  careful  not  to  disperse  itself 

»  much.  We  know  with  what  facility  and  promptitude  such 
events  accomplish  themselves  and  disappear.  Ifonses  are 
burnt,  fiehls  are  devastated,  crops  carried  off,  men  killed  or 
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led  awaj  prisoners:  all  this  evil  OTer,  at  tbe  end  of  a  few 
dajs  the  waves  close,  the  ripple  subsides,  individoal  sufferings 
are  forgotten,  society  retoms,  at  least  in  appeanmce,  to  its 
former  state.  This  was  the  conditimi  of  things  in  Gaol 
during  the  fourth  century. 

Bat  we  also  know  that  the  haman  society,  that  sodety 
which  we  call  a  people,  is  not  a  simple  ,jazta-poeitioii  of 
isolated  and  fugitive  existence:  were  it  nothing  more,  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians  would  not  have  prodoced  the 
impression  which  the  documents  of  the  epoch  depict;  for  a 
long  while  the  number  of  places  and  men  that  suffered  there- 
from was  far  inferior  to  the  number  of  those  who  escaped 
But  the  social  life  of  each  man  is  not  concentrated  in  the  male* 
rial  space  which  is  its  theatre,  nor  in  the  passing  moment;  it 
extends  itself  to  all  the  relations  which  he  has  amtraded  opott 
different  poinu  of  the  land;  and  not  only  to  those  relations 
which  he  has  contracted,  but  also  to  those  which  he  might 
contract,  or  can  even  conceive  the  possibility  of  omtracting; 
it  embraces  not  only  the  present,  but  the  future;  man  lives 
in  a  thousand  spots  which  he  does  not  inhabit,  in  a  thousand 
moraentd  which,  as  yet,  are  not;  and  if  this  derelopment  ci 
his  life  is  cut  off  from  him,  if  he  is  forced  to  confine  himself 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  material  and  actnal  ezistenee,  to 
isolate  himself  in  space  and  time,  social  life  is  motHated,  and 
society  is  no  more. 

And  this  was  the  effect  of  the  invasions,  of  those  sppa- 
ritions  of  barbarous  hordes,  short,  it  is  tme,  and  limited,  Imt 
reviving  without  cessation,  everywhere  possible,  and  ahrsys 
imminent:  they  destroyed,  1st,  all  regular,  habitual,  and  easy 
correspondence  between  the  various  parts  of  the  territory; 
2nd,  all  security,  all  sure  prospect  of  the  future;  they  broke 
the  ties  which  bound  togetlier  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country,  the  moments  of  the  same  life;  they  isolated  men, 
and  the  days  of  each  man.  In  many  places,  and  for  many 
years,  the  aspect  of  the  country  might  remain  the  same;  bat 
the  social  organization  was  attacked,  the  members  no  longer 
held  together,  tbe  muscles  no  longer  played,  the  blood  no 
longer  circulated  freely  or  surely  in  the  veins:  the  disease 
appeared  sometimes  at  one  point,  sometimes  at  another:  a 
town  was  pillaged,  a  road  rendered  impassable,  a  bridge 
destroyed;  such  or  such  a  conmiunication  ceased;  tiie  ealtare 
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the  land  became  impossiLle  in  such  or  such  a  district:  in 
word,  the  organic  harmony,  the  general  activity  of  the 
rial  bodyj  were  each  day  fettered  and  disturbed;  each  day 
liesolation  aud  paralysis^  made  some  new  advance- 
Thus  wa3  Roman  society  destroyed  in  Ganl;  not  ha  a 
^~ey  is  ravaged  by  a  torrent,  bat  as  the  most  solid  bo(?y  is 
organised  by  the  continual  intiltratiou  of  a  foreign  substance- 
tween  aU  the  members  of  the  state,  between  all  the  mo- 
en  ta  of  the  life  of  each  man,  the  barbariana  continually  in- 
aded  tliemaelves.  I  lately  endeavoured  to  paint  to  you  the 
Ijamenibei'ment  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  impossibility  under 
liich  its  masters  found  themselves  of  holding  together  the 
llfierent  parts,  and  how  the  imperial  administrution  waa 
bliged  to  retire  spontaneously  from  BritaiUj  from  C-auI, 
BCApable  of  resisting  the  dissolution  of  that  vast  body. 
TV^hat  occurred  in  the  Empire  occurred  equally  in  each  pro- 
irijjcej  as  the  Empire  bad  suffered  disorgani nation,  so  did  each 
province;  the  cantons,  the  towns  detached  themselves,  and 
returned  to  a  local  and  isolated  existence.  The  invasion 
operated  everywhere  in  the  same  manner,  and  everywhere 
produced  the  same  ejects.  All  the  ties  by  which  Home  had 
been  enabled,  after  so  many  efforts,  to  combine  together  the 
different  parts  of  the  world;  that  great  system  of  administra- 
tion, of  imposts,  of  recruiting,  of  public  works,  of  roads,  had 
not  been  able  to  support  itself.  There  remained  of  it  nothing 
but  what  could  subsist  in  an  isolated  and  local  condition,  that 
is  to  say,  nothing  but  the  wrecks  of  the  municipal  system. 
The  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  the  towns,  where  they 
continued  to  govern  themselves  nearly  as  they  had  done  of 
old,  with  the  same  rights,  by  the  same  institutions.  A  thou- 
sand circumstances  prove  this  concentration  of  society  in 
towns;  here  is  one  which  has  been  little  noticed.  Under  the 
Roman  administration,  it  is  the  governors  of  provinces,  the 
consuls,  the  correctors,  the  presidents  who  fill  the  scene,  and 
reappear  continually  in  the  laws  and  history;  in  the  sixth 
eentury,  their  names  become  much  more  rare;  we,  indeed, 
Still  meet  with  dukea  and  counts,  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  provinces  was  confided;  the  barbarian  kings  strove  to 
inherit  the  Roman  administration,  to  preserve  the  same  officers, 
and  to  induce  their  power  to  flow  in  the  same  channels;  but 
they  succeeded  only  very  incompletely,  and  with  great  dis- 
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onit-n  tlicir  iliikfrh  w<«rc  ruiUi-r  rnilidiry  ctiMrrn  Umii  itiliiiiiiU- 
trntiirri;  il  U  inuiiifi-nt  tlmt  tliir  ^utMrvituvti  of  pniviftc!<'«  IiimI  no 
loiiffiT  tlii^  Miuu:  iiftiMirtmirf,  uml  no  loiiprcr  \t\uyvA  tin*  miitu- 
IHif'L;  lliii  Kov<:rfiorn  of  towiin  iiotv  lilli'^l  liifttoryi  tlii^  tHnjorily 
of  llii;n4<!  roiiiiln  of  ('liiliMrt'iri  of  (ioiili'nii,  of  Tliitffflftii-rt, 
wlioM*.  irxiti'tioiiM  M'f.  n-lulir(l  liy  (in-prory  of  'i*oiirH,  un?  i:ouiiti! 
of  lovvnii  t;iitii)>lihlii-«l  witliiii  lliHr  wnWn,  and  tiy  this  hidi:  ol 

ttli-ir    tiinliO|i.       J    aIioijIiI  i:XHf({/4«t'lll<3  Wtrl'ii    I     to    bUy    tllttt    ihi* 

|irovinrf<.  fliriii|*iH7itr<ril,  Imt  il  iHwuitw.  <linorffitnix<r(l,  nnd  loet  nil 
v.tmb\tiU'.ui'y,  iind  iilmoht  nil  riMtlity.  'I'Iki  townrt,  tlu;  |trhiiiliii- 
i^lwni-nlH  of  tlw.  Uoinnn  worlil,  Mirvivf;<l  rtlnnmt  ulofU'  tiifiiiUi 
\in  vu'ut,     'Mil',  nn'itl  ilintrirtfi  hwtinur  iIh',  tin<!y  oI' tlif  Imrlib- 

ritinrii  it  VVU^  tlHTi*.  llmt  lln-y  ^nltihlihliMl  tlif!inn4:lv<'b  with  tllHI 
lUf.lii    il    Willi    tlliTO    tlitit    llii«y    wen:    ttJKiUt     to     UiiVitiUtrtt  ti) 

ilitj/t'M-M  totally  n(:w  in:^tititLionH,  und  it  ni:w  or«iinii(!uli»ii, 
hilt  till  th<:ii  the.  niritl  dintrictn  will  omipy  Hvtii'vtzly  any  plbi*- 
in  ftof'ii-Ly,  tlii'y  will  \m  hul  tin*  ihinitn'  of  t'Xt:iirA\outi,  pilln;ffcc, 
iiiifl  iiiibfiry. 

I'^vcn  within  lln-.  townn  \U^^  unciciit  iMirii-ty  wim  I'lii'  from 
nmiiitiiinin^  itKirlf  htronj/  ninl  I'litif'.  Aniidnt  tin:  iiiovr'iniiiii 
ofllK-  inviitsionti,  the:  townn  witm  vi-^nrtU'd  uhov«:  uU  ua  i'm- 
In-nniiR;  iliir  |iii|fiilution  hliiit  tli<'in»i4vi'it  tlu'i't'in  to  i'hVh\n' 
from  lIic  honh'n  whirh  riiviif/Ml  tin-  roiintry.  WliMi  iUi*.  hur- 
hiiroiin  ininiif/nition  wim  nonii^wliut  illniiniAhi'ii,  whfii  tUtz  tu-.^ 
|iimi|j1(^  hiul  |fliintt'<l  IliiMnni'lvi-n  ii)fon  tini  ti*.iTlt4iry,  thi?  IowHq 
htill  n-niiiiniril  fortri-rtniin:  in  pliuw*  uf  huviiiff  to  flirf«*tiil  tlii-in- 
hhlv<'Mit^MtinRt th<:  wiiiuliTinf/  lionhn,  thi^y  hiul  to iM'riul  iUtrin- 
M'.ht'ti  ii^Miinnt  tlii'ir  nt^ifilihoin'ri,  iif/iiinct  thii  ptVMuiy  uml  tiir- 
huh'.iii  \uiniH'.MiiVn  of  Lin*  ninToiinilin|/  roiintry.  i'hfrri*.  Wbs 
thi-ri'f'oii'.  li it li*,  HM-urily  hfhind  thoriii  ivfuk  ruinjiurta.  'I'owikn 
itni  iiiiijiitrRijiiiKilily  ft'tiU't'ti  tii'  (fOiHilution  mid  of  ljitj<iiir, 
hut  niidiT  (WTtiiin  riinditioiih;  ninli^i'  tin:  condition,  on  thf 
onn  htiiidi  lliiil  tin-  rumtWy  |»o)»uliitiiin  riilliviitis  for  thcni;  on 
the  othtrr,  llmt.  nti  I'^ilinidcd  nnd  uftivr,  roninnrri'i*  roiiHUiinr  llif 
|»liHhirtri  of  the.  rili/<-ii'n  luhoiir.  If  iif/l'iriiltlli'(t  iilid  romiin-rcc 
tU-t'.ity,  town.i  iniir.t  tUriiy,  tUt-'iv  \ivi»ti\»'r']iy  nnd  tlifir  jioHt*! 
Minnot  hi*:  i  iNfldlfd.  Now  yon  hnvt*!  jniit  mu-u  into  hIibI 
It  condilion  iIk*  iiintl  di.-;ti-if't>9  ofiiuul  hud  fulli'n  in  thi-  cixlh 
<'(-ii||iryj  till-  towiin  Wi'f'i^  lihli-  til  4'Rru|»o  for  honir  tlnn-,  hut 
fiofii  diiy  today  th*^  i-vil  thn-ittiiu'd  t'lronqinT  tlifin.  I'inully, 
it  did  cijnijnfr  thi^in,  und   M-ry   r.tuttt    thiri   IumI   wnurk  of  the 
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F'fBtnpIre  Memcd  stricken  with  the  aaiue  weakneaSi  and  a  prey 

^to  the  sEuae  ditisolutton. 

Sucli^  in  the  eix-tEi  century^  wevt^  Uim  general  effects  of  the 

\  itirasion  and  eetnblishiuQTit  of  the  barbarians  upon  Roman 
society;  tliat  wai^  the  condition  in  whit^h  they  had  placed  it. 

I  XfCt  ua  now  inquire,  wliut  was  the  conffiequence  of  these  facts, 

'With  regard  to  \[u\  ^(^cond  element  of  modem  dvilization,  the 
German  society  itself? 

A  great  mistakt^  \k^s  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  researches 

}  which  have  been  made  uiKin  this  subject.     The  institutions 

^  of  the  Gt^rmans  have  been  studied  in  Germany,  and  then  trans- 
ted  just  as  they  were  into  Gaul^  in  the  train  of  the  Ger- 
it  ha:^  been  assumed  tlmt  the  German  society  was  in 

pmueti  the  Name  condition  nfter  qs  before  the  conquest;  and 

,  peraofLA  have  reasoned  from  tlniii  postulate  in  determining  the 
Inllitenee  of  the  conquest,  and  in  assigning  to  it  its  part  in  the 
deyelojunent  oJ*  modern  civilization*  Nothing  can  be  more 
liUse  and  more  deceptive*  The  German  society  was  modified, 
defaced p  dissolved,  by  the  invasion,  no  less  than  the  Roman 

^Aociety,  Lj  this  great  commotion  a  wreck  was  all  that 
remained  to  each;  the  »ociaL  organization  of  the  conquerors 
perished  like  that  of  the  conquered. 

Two  societies — at  bottom  perhaps  more  like  each  other  than 
has  been  supposed,  distinct,  nevertheless — subsisted  in  Ger- 
many: first,  the  society  of  the  colony  or  tribe,  tending  to  a 
sedentary  condition,  and  existing  upon  a  limited  territory, 
which  it  cultivated  by  means  of  labourers  and  slaves;  second, 
the  society  of  the  warfaring  horde,  accidentally  grouped  around 
some  famous  chief,  and  leading  a  wandering  life.  This  mani- 
festly results  from  the  facts  which  I  have  already  described 
to  you. 

To  the  first  of  these  two  societies,  to  the  tribes,  are,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  applicable  those  descriptions  of  the  condition  of 
the  ancient  Germans  by  modem  Germans,  concerning  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  When,  in  fact,  a  tribe,  small  in  number  as 
were  all  the  tribes,  occupied  a  limited  territory;  when  each  head 
of  a  family  was  established  upon  his  domain,  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  the  social  organization  which  has  been  described 
by  these  writers  might  well  exist,  if  not  completely  and 
effectively,  at  least  in  the  rough  sketch;  the  assembly  of  pro- 
prietors, of  heads  of  families,  decided  upon  all  matters;  each 
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horde  had  its  own  auetnlAy;  justice  was  diipensed  to  them  bj 
the  fr(*Aim(tn  therns^^lves,  under  the  direction  of  the  aged; 
a  kind  of  public  polity  might  arise  between  the  confedmte 
hordes;  iram  institutions  were  then  under  the  form  in  which 
we  me<^  them  in  the  infancy  of  nations. 

llie  organization  of  the  warfaring  band  was  difTerent ; 
another  principle  presided  in  it,  the  principle  Q^  the  patronage 
of  the  chief,  of  aristocratic  clientsliip,  and  military  subdrdina- 
tion.  it  is  with  regret  tliat  I  make  use  of  these  last  words; 
they  are  ill  suit^^d  to  barbarian  hordes;  yet^  however 
barbarian  men  may  be,  a  kind  of  discipline  neoesmrily  in* 
troduces  itsr^lf  betwei^n  the  chief  and  his  warriors  ;  and  in 
this  case  there  must  assuredly  exist  more  arbitrary  authority^ 
more  foranl  obedif5nce,  than  in  associations  which  have  not 
war  for  their  object.  The  German  warfaring  band  therefore 
contained  a  p^ilitical  element  that  was  not  possessed  by  the 
triU;.  At  the  same  timc^  however,  its  freedom  was  great:  no 
man  engaged  therein  against  his  will;  the  German  was  bom 
within  liis  tribe,  and  thus  belonged  to  a  situation  whidi  was 
not  one  of  his  choice;  the  warrior  chose  his  chief  and  his 
e^^m^mnionH,  and  undertook  nothing  but  with  the  consent  of 
hiH  own  Hvi'At  will.  Hesides,  in  the  bosom  of  the  warfaring 
band,  the  inequality  was  not  grr^t  between  the  diie£i  and 
their  men ;  there  was  nothing  more  tluin  the  natural  ineqnali^ 
of  strengtli,  skill,  or  cAmris^H;  an  iner|uality  which  afterward 
hti('/)mttH  fruitful,  and  which  produa^s  sooner  or  later  immense 
results,  but  whicli,  at  the  outset  of  society,  displays  itself 
only  in  very  narrow  limits.  Although  the  chief  had  the 
largest  sliore  of  the  Ixioty,  although  he  possessed  more  hones 
and  more  arms,  he  was  not  so  superior  in  riches  to  his  com* 
pariions  as  t^>  Ui  able  U>  disfK>se  of  them  without  their  con* 
sent;  ea<;h  warrior  ent^^red  the  association  with  his  strength 
and  his  courage,  differing  very  little  from  the  others,  and 
at  lilH^rty  to  leave  it  whenever  he  please^L 

Such  were  the  two  primitive  German  societies:  what  did 
they  become  by  the  fact  of  the  invasion  ?  what  change 
did  it  necessarily  work  upon  tlu^m?  By  ascertaining  this 
alone  it  is  tluit  we  can  learn  what  German  society  truly  was 
ni'Utr  its  transplantation  to  the  iioman  soiL 

The  characteristic  fact,  the  grand  result  of  the  inTasion,  as 
regards  tli^;  Germans,  was  their  change  to  the  condition  of 
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gkropriotofft,  ttx*;  (w^ss^ntUm  of  tlm  wmivlering  life,  «nd  the  tlcii- 
Jlltivc  rMtntiliQiJirnont  of  tli^^  ngi'iniltnriLt  life. 

Tins  fuct  rt^f^tnnjili^lieii  it^vlf  gtMHimlly,  slowly,  and  tin- 
itqiiolly;  the  wan^loririi^  lifo  ctmtiniicd  for  a  long  time  in  Gaul, 
mi  leait  it  eocantinuod  for  n  giVflt  number  of  the  Gevmana- 
Kovertliolosfl,  when  wo  liavo  rstinmtod  all  theso  delays  uiid 
4ifi(>ri]ur»i  wo  Heii  that,  in  tiie  und»  tlm  eonquerors  Iwcauie  pro- 
priettH'H^  tluit  UiL^y  attiK'hyd  thoin8elvt.'8  to  tli^j  soil,  that  luuded 
^ro|»^rty  w*w  tlie  osi^eiitial  t-lL^niL^iU  of  the  new  eotiial  state. 
,  What  wt^n*  the  t!onKt.niutint:efl  of  this  single  fact,  ua  regariU 
iht)  rrnulutiiui  of  the  waHarlng  band  mid  of  the  tribe? 

A*  to  tliti  tribe^  it^uiendrtT  what  I  have  told  you  of  the 
pmniKT  of  it*  torritorinl  ratablit^hmont  in  Germnny,  of  the 
jmiuiner  in  whidi  thn  villagre  w^ere  cimi*  true  ted  and  dispased. 
The  pcjpulation  wa?^  not  oondrnsod  thnr^'in;  radi  family^  eacli 
bubitaciiin  wwa  isiidatrd  and  snrronndM  witli  ft  plot  of  (Culti- 
vated gmiind*  ft  18  \[\Hii  that  imtion^,  who  have  only 
nrrivcfl  at  tloi*  tk%i\^>  of  eivili;tation,  arrange  themselves, 
even  wb<^n  tbry  lead  a  sod^ntaiy  life. 

When  thp  tribe  waa  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Gaul,  the 
habitation*!  bora  me  yot  further  dispersed;  the  chiefs  of  fatniliea 
established  themselves  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  one 
another;  they  occupied  vast  domains;  their  houses  afterwards 
became  castles.  The  villages  which  formed  themselves  around 
them  were  no  longer  peopled  with  men  who  were  free,  who 
were  their  equiUs,  but  with  labourers  who  were  attached  to 
their  lands.  Thus,  in  its  material  relations,  the  tribe  became 
dissolved  by  the  siugle  fact  of  its  new  establishment. 

You  may  easily  guess  what  effect  this  single  change  was 
calculated  to  exert  upon  its  institutions.  The  assembly  of  free- 
men, wherein  all  things  were  debated,  was  now  got  together 
with  much  greater  difliculty.  So  long  as  they  had  lived 
near  to  one  another,  there  was  no  need  of  any  great  art,  or 
wise  combinations,  in  order  that  they  might  treat  in  common  of 
their  affairs;  but  when  a  population  is  scattered,  in  order  that 
the  principles  and  forms  of  free  institutions  may  remain 
applicable  to  it,  great  social  development  is  necessary,  riches, 
intelligence,  in  sliort,  a  thousand  things  are  necessary,  which 
were  wanting  to  the  German  horde,  transported  suddenly 
to  a  territory  far  more  extensive  than  that  which  it 
^od  hitherto  occupied.      The  system  which  regulated  itt 
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cxifftnnrn  in  (tormany  now  pnriMiml.  In  looking  ovor  the 
moHt  nnriont  (turman  Inwfi — tliofnt  of  tli«)  Alletnanni,  Doii, 
and  Frankn^wo  wh)  that,  originally,  thn  afmomhly  of  frfM-num 
in  each  district  wah  liHd  vrry  fnM|ii(>ntly,  at  flrst,  every  werk, 
and  aftorwnrdH,  awry  month.  All  qurfitionn  were  carried 
iMffore  it;  jtidgnxintriworn  givon  thcns  and  not  only  critninil, 
but  aliM)  rivil  judgmcntn:  alniofft  all  octn  oi*  civil  Ufo  wpn* 
don»  in  itn  proHfuicc,  nn  finleti,  donations,  hi\  When  onm  thi* 
tritMf  won  establiHhfd  in  Ctanl,  the  aMicnihIieii  b<*canie  rare  and 
difficult;  Ao  difficult,  tlint  it  wot  necewmry  to  empW  force 
to  innkc  the  fri'onicn  attend:  thin  in  the  olgect  of  many 
Ingol  dccrccH.  And  if  you  pnnn  »uddi*nly  from  the  fourth 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  you  And  that  at  thin  hut 
epmdi  there  were  in  each  county  but  three  aiifiemblie»  of  fVeff 
men  in  the  year:  and  them)  not  regularly  kept,  an  i»  proved 
by  Homo  of  ClinrlemagneV  lawn. 

If  other  proofn  were  necennary,  here  in  one  which  dcnervm 
to  1m)  noticed.  When  th(^  annemblien  were  frequent,  freemen, 
under  the  ruime  of  rarhimhurtii,  ttrhimnnni^  boni  kominm^ 
and  in  varioun  formn,  de<'.ided  upon  affairn.  When  they  no 
hunger  nttf^nded,  it  became  necennary,  ufNin  urgent  occnnionf, 
Ui  HUpply  their  ]dAcen;  and  thun  we  nee,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
eighth  century,  Um;  freemen  replaced  in  judicial  functiona  by 
permanent  judgen.  'l*he  ivr///;i>i/,  or  nheriffn  of  Charlemagne, 
were  regular  jncljyfen.  In  «wh  county,  five,  neven,  or  nine  free- 
men were  fipiMiitited  by  the  count,  or  other  local  magintrate, 
and  elmrged  to  prenent  themmdven  at  the  onnembly  of  the 
country  to  decide  upon  cnnen.  The  primitive  Inntitutionn 
were  fnecome  impracticable,  and  the  judicial  |>ower  pasned 
{vom  the,  peojile  to  tlie  magintraten. 

Such  wan  the  ntate  into  which  the  flrnt  element  of  German 
Hociety,  the  colony  or  tribi',  fell  after  tln^  invanion  and  under 
itH  inffuence.  I'olitieally  nfK^aking,  it  wan  din(»rgnninefl,  an 
Koman  nrx'iety  had  been.  An  to  the  warfaring  band,  faetn 
a(!com|dinhed  theinMclven  in  another  way,  and  under  a  different 
fonn,  but  with  the  name  renultn. 

When  a  band  arrived  anywhere,  and  took  ponnennion  of  the 
land,  or  of  a  pr^rtion  of  it,  we  munt  not  Ixdieve  that  thin  occu- 
f)ntion  f(K)k  \i\wi*.  nyntcnuitically,  or  that  the  territory  wa* 
divided  by  lotn,  and  that  erndi  warrior  riH^eived  one, 
pro|M)rtionate  to  bin  importance   or   liin   rank.     The  chief* 
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e  band,  or  the  different  chief  a  who  were  united  in  it, 
>priated  to  themselves  vast  domains.  The  greater  part 
le  warriors  who  had  followed  them  continued  to  live 
id  them,  with  them,  and  at  their  table,  without  possessing 
[uroperty  which  belonged  especially  to  tbem.  The  band 
lOt  dissolve  into  individuals  of  whom  each  became  a  pro- 
or;  the  most  considerable  warriors  entered  almost  alone 
^is  situation.  Had  they  dispersed  themselves^  in  order 
each  one  might  establish  hiitiself  upon  a  f^ot  of  the 
Soiy,  their  safety  amidst  the  original  population  would 

been  compromised;  it  was  necessaiy  that  they  should 
in  united  in  groups.  Moreover,  it  was  by  the  life  in 
Qon  that  the  pleasures  of  the  barbariansj  gaming,  the 
^  and  banquets,  could  alone  subsist.  How  could  they 
resigned  themselves  to  isolation?  Isolation  is  only 
ortable  in  a  laborious  condition;  man  cannot  remain  idle 
alone.  Now,  the  barbariftns  were  essentially  idle;  they 
sfore  required  to  live  together^  and  many  companions 
lined  about  their  chief,  leading  upoa  hiji  domains  pretty 
ly  the  same  life  which  they  had  led  before  in  his  train. 

from  these  circumstanc^ee^  it  aix)se  that  their  relative 
ition  was  completely  altered.  Very  soon  a  prodigious 
uality  sprang  up  between  them:  their  inequality  no  longer 
isted  in  some  personal  difference  of  strength  or  of  courage, 
1  a  more  or  less  considerable  share  of  cattle,  slaves,  or 
able  goods.  The  chief,  become  a  great  proprietor,  dis- 
d  of  many  of  the  means  of  power;  the  others  were  always 
)le  warriors;  and  the  more  the  ideas  of  property  established 
extended  themselves  in  men's  minds,  the  more  was  in- 
ility,  with  its  effects,  developed.  At  this  period  we  find 
reat  number  of  freemen  falling  by  degrees  into  a  very 
rior  position.  The  laws  speak  constantly  of  freemen,  of 
nks  living  upon  the  lands  of  another,  and  reduced  almost 
lie  situation  of  the  labourers.*  The  band,  regarded  as  a 
iliar  society,  reposed  upon  two  facts — the  voluntary  asso- 
ion  of  the  warriors  in  order  to  lead  in  common  a  wander- 
life,  and  their  equality.  These  two  facts  perished  in  the 
dts  of  the  invasion.  On  one  hand,  the  wandering  life 
ed — on  the  other,  inequality  introduced  itself,  and  in- 
ised  from  day  to  day,  among  the  sedentary  warriors. 

•  Essiis  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  pp.  109 — 111. 
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The  progressive  parcelling  out  of  lands,  during  the  throe 
centuries  after  the  invasion,  did  not  change  ibia  result. 
There  are  none  of  you  who  have  not  heard  of  the  fees 
that  the  king,  or  the  great  chiefs  who  occupied  a  vast 
territory,  distributed  to  their  men,  to  attach  them  to  their 
service,  or  to  recompense  them  for  services  done.  This 
practice,  in  proportion  as  it  extended,  produced,  upon  wliat 
remained  of  the  warfaring  band,  effects  analogous  to  those 
which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you.  On  one  hand,  the 
warrior  upon  whom  the  chief  had  conferred  the  fee,  de- 
parted to  inhabit  it, — a  new  source  of  isolation  and  indivi- 
duality; on  the  other,  this  warrior  had  usually  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  attached  to  him;  or  he  sought  and  found  men  who 
would  come  to  live  with  him  upon  his  domain; — a  new  source 
of  inequality.  Such  were  the  general  effects  of  the  invasion 
upon  the  two  ancient  Germanic  societies,  the  tribe  and  the 
wandering  band.  They  became  equally  disorganised,  and 
entered  upon  totally  different  situations,  upon  totally  new 
relations.  In  order  to  bind  them  among  themselves  anew,  in 
order  to  form  society  anew,  and  to  deduce  from  that  society 
a  government,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other 
principles,  to  other  institutions.  Dissolved,  like  Roman 
society,  German  society,  in  like  manner,  fbmishod  to  the 
society  which  followed  it  nothing  but  wrecks. 

I  hope  that  these  expressions,  society  dissolved^  society  which 
perished,  do  not  mislead  you,  and  that  you  understand  them 
in  their  right  sense.  A  society  never  dissolves  itself,  but 
because  a  new  society  is  fermenting  and  forming  in  its 
bosom;  the  concealed  work  it  is  there  going  on  which  tends 
to  separate  its  elements,  in  order  to  arrange  them  under  new 
combinations.  Such  a  disorganization  shows  that  facts  are 
changed,  that  the  relations  and  dispositions  of  men  are  no 
longer  the  same;  that  other  principles  and  other  forms  are 
ready  to  assume  the  predominance.  Thus,  in  affirming  that, 
in  the  sixth  century,  ancient  society,  Roman  as  well  as  Ger- 
man, was  dissolved  in  Gaul  by  the  results  of  the  invasion,  we 
say  that,  by  the  same  causes,  at  the  same  epoch,  and  upon 
the  same  ground,  modern  society  began. 

We  have  no  means  of  explaining  or  clearly  contemplating  this 
first  labour;  the  original  sources,  the  original  creation,  is  pro- 
foundly concealed,  and  does  not  manifest  itself  outwardly  until 
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ittTr  when  it  hm  already  made  confiiderable  progress. 
[6verthele8a,  it  is  poaaible  to  foresee  it;  and  it  is  important 
lat  you  Bliould  know,  at  once,  what  was  fermenting  and 
dug  formed  benoutli  this  gciR^-al  ditisoiutiun  of  tbe  two 
flment^A  of  modern  ^sodety;  1  will  <*ndoavoiu*  to  give  you  an 
Im  of  this  in  few  words. 

The  fU'st  fact  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  at  this  period,  is 

certuin  tendency  to  the  development  of  royalty,     Pijrsons 

ave  tiften  praised  barbai'ian  at  the  exptiise  of  modern  loyalty, 

Ton^uUy^  as  1    think:   in  tiie  foui^th   and  in  the  eoven- 

>enth  tenturietJ  this  word  exprcfesea  two  institutions,  two 

0wera  which  are  profoundly  tliflerent  trom  eat^h  other*  There 

ere,  indeed,  amon^  the  barbarians,  some  gorn^e  of  heredi- 

^^  royalty,  aonie  traeeB  of  a  nUigious  ohiu^ucter  inherent  in 

ertain  famiJiea  descended  from  tho  firbt  chiefs  of  the  nations, 

ifvm  heiofis  become  gode.     There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 

mt  that  choice,  election,  was  tiie  pnncipal  jwuree  of  royalty, 

ktid  that  the  character  of  warlike  chief u  predominates  in  tbe 

■barbarous  kings* 

f  When  they  wera  transplanted  to  the  Roman  territory,  their 
aituation  changed.  TUi-y  found  there  a  place  which  was 
empty,  namely,  that  of  the  emperors.  Power,  titles,  and  a 
machine  of  government  with  which  the  barbarians  were 
acquainted,  and  of  which  they  admired  the  splendour  and  soon 
appreciated  the  efficacy,  were  there;  they  were,  of  course, 
strongly  tempted  to  appropriate  these  advantages.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  aim  of  all  their  efforts.  This  fact  appears 
everywhere:  Clovis,  Childebert,  Gontran,  Chilperic,  Clotaire, 
laboured  incessantly  to  assume  the  names  and  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  the  Empire;  they  wished  to  distribute  their  dukes 
and  their  counts  as  the  emperors  had  distributed  their  con- 
fuls,  their  correctors,  and  their  presidents;  they  tried  to  re- 
establish all  that  system  of  taxes,  enlistment,  and  administra- 
tion which  had  fallen  into  ruin.  In  a  word,  barbaric 
royalty,  narrow  and  crude  as  it  was,  endeavoured  to  develop 
itself,  and  fill,  in  some  measure,  the  enormous  frame  of  imperial 
royalty. 

For  a  long  while  the  course  of  things  was  not  favourable 
to  it,  and  its  first  attempts  were  attended  with  little  success; 
neyerthcless,  we  may  see,  from  the  beginning,  that  something 
of  the  imperial   royalty  will  remain  to  it;  that  the  new 
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royalty  will  by  and  bye  gather  a  f>ortion'  of  that  imperial 
Hiheritana;,  the  whole  of'  whieh  it  deiured  to  appropriate  at 
the  lirHt;  immediately  after  the  invaHion,  it  became  lew  wv* 
like,  more  niligiouH,  atidmore  |K>litie  than  it  had  hitherto  beei^ 
tiiut  in  to  Hay,  it  aHKumed  mons  of  Uie  character  of  the  imperial 
royalty,  llcre,  if  1  uiirttake  not,  in  tlie  firnt  great  fact  of  that 
lul>our  which  waH  about  to  give  birth  to  the  new  aociety;  that 
ftuii  iM  not  ch^arly  nianifeHt  hh  yet,  but  glimpHea  oi  it  are 
euKJly  to  ]yQ  cjiught. 

The  ifficond  gnuit  fact  in  the  birtli  of  tlie  territorial  aria* 
torra<;y,  lVo(>erty,  for  a  long  tim<(  after  the  Mtttlement  of 
i\ut  burbarianH,  Hcitmed  unctertain,  fluctuating  and  coufuKed, 
jiHKHing  from  one  hand  to  onotlier  with  surprising  raf>idity. 
Ncverthclesri,  it  is  (;lcur  that  it  prcimred  to  become  fixed  in 
tiie  Home  hunclri,  and  to  regulate  itself.  The  tendency  of 
i'at'.H  iH  to  \H*A:imw  hereditary;  and,  in  nyiUt  of  the  ob- 
htiK'.leri  which  op^wHc  it,  the  principle  of  inheritance  pre- 
vails therein  more  and  more.  At  the  same  time  there 
aromt  lN*,tween  the  posMtHsors  of  the  fe<iH  that  liicnvcliical 
organissation  which  afterwards  Ixicume  the  feudal  Hystero. 
We  niUHt  not  lrunK|H)rt  into  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
the.  feudalirini  of  the  thirteenth;  nothing  like  it  then  ex- 
iHti'd;  tlie  cliKorder  of  projmrty  and  permmal  relationa  was 
inlinitely  greater  than  under  th(i  feudal  system;  never- 
iJK'.li'Hri  all  thingM  (;on<Mjrre,d,  on  tiui  one  hand,  to  nsndcr  pn)- 
{MTty  fixed;  on  the,  oilier,  to  (^nstitutf)  the  society  of  the 
pri>prie,t()rH  according  to  a  crertain  hierarchy.  As  wo  have 
hc.ftn  royalty  dawning  from  the  end  of  the,  hixUi  (*entury,  so^ 
liki'wiM',  we.  may  diHCf>ver,  from  that  pericxl,  the  dawn  of 
feuduliHin. 

I'^inally,  a  third  fact  also  de.velo|HMl  itMtlf  at  this  ejioch. 
I  liuve  cntraged  your  atiiintion  with  the  Htate,  of  Um*  church; 
yon  liuve  Hi^eti  what  ))ower  it  hiul,  and  how  it  wom,  so  to 
H))('akf  tin;  .sole  living  nunnanl  of  Roman  mvAaiy,  When  the 
liarharianH  were  ('HlalJished,  let  us  see  in  what  situation  the 
cjiiirch  found  iUt'lf,  or,  at  IfUHt.,  what  that  nituation  soon  be- 
caiMir.  The  hihliopH  were,  an  you  know,  the  natural  chiefs  of 
the.  Iowiim;  they  governefl  the  people  in  the  interior  of  each 
city,  tlwy  p'prcHenUtd  them  in  the  prcHtmce  of  the  borbarianiy 
iUi-y  were  thi'ir  niagiMtrateri  within,  and  tlieir  protectors 
witlioul.     Till!  clergy   were  therefore  deeply  rooted  in  the 
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municipal  system,  that  ia  to  sa^j  iu  all  that  remained  of 
Roman  society*  And  they  very  soon  struck  root  in  other 
directions;  tUe  bishops  became  the  counsellors^  of  the  barbarous 
king,<;  they  counselled  them  upon  the  conduct  which  they 
ought  to  observe  towards  the  vanquiahed  people,  upon  the 
eourse  they  ought  to  take  in  order  to  become  the  heirs  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  They  had  far  more  experience  and 
political  intelligence  than  the  bai^barians,  who  came  fresh 
from  Germany ;  they  had  the  love  of  power,  they  had  been, 
accustomed  to  servo  and  to  profit  by  it.  They  were  thus  the 
OunscUors  of  the  nascent  royalty,  while  they  remained  the 
jfifttrates  and  patrons  of  tlie  still  surviving  municipality. 
Behold  them  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  people,  on 
I  other  with  thrones.  But  this  was  not  all;  athird  position 
Bw  opened  itself  to  them;  they  became  great  proprietors ;  they 
otered  into  that  hierarchical  organization  of  manorial  property 
Fhich,  as  yet,  scarcely  existed  but  in  tendency;  they  laboured 
to  occupy,  and  soon  succeeded  in  occupying,  a  considerabla 
place  therein,  So  that  at  this  epoch,  while  yet  the  new 
society  was  in  its  first  rudiments^  the  church  was  already 
connected  witli  all  its  partSj  was  everywhere  in  good  repute 
and  powerful;  a  sure  sign  that  it  would  be  the  first  to  attain 
dominion;  as  happened. 

Such  were  the  three  great  facts— obscure  as  yet,  but  visible— 
by  which  the  new  social  order  announced  itself,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is,  I 
believe,  impossible  to  mistake  them;  but,  in  recognising  them, 
we  must  remember  that  neither  of  them  had  as  yet  taken  the 
position  and  the  form  which  it  was  to  retain.  All  things 
were  stiU  mixed  and  confused  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  for  the  shrewdest  sight  to  have 
diflcerned  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  future.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  say,  and  in  your  studies  you  have 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  convinced,  that  there  exists 
no  modern  system,  no  pretension  to  power,  which  has  not 
discovered  grounds  for  its  legitimacy  in  these  beginnings  of 
our  society.  Royalty  regards  itself  as  the  only  heir  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  feudal  aristocracy  asserts  that,  at  that 
time,  it  possessed  the  entire  country,  men  and  lands;  the 
towns  affirm  that  they  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  municipalities ;  the  clergy,  that  they  then  shared 
o  G 
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all  power.  Thia  singular  qpoch  has  lent  itadf  to  all  the  re- 
quirementa  of  party  spirity  to  all  the  bypothesea  of  sdenee;  it 
has  furnished  arguments  and  arms  to  nations^  to  kings,  to 
grandees,  to  priests,  to  liberty  as  well  as  to  aristocracy,  to 
aristocracy  as  well  as  to  royalty. 

The  fact  19,  it  carried  all  things  in  its  bosom,  theocraey, 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  republics,  mixed  constitutioiis;  and  ful 
things  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  has  allowed  each  to  see 
all  that  it  chose  to  see  therein.  The  obscure  and  irregnlar 
fermentation  of  the  wrecks  of  farmer  society,  Grerman  as  well 
as  Roman,  and  the  first  labours  of  their  transformation  into 
elements  of  the  new  societT,  constituted  the  true  condition  oC 
Gaul  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  this  is  the 
only  character  we  can  assign  to  it. 
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NINTH  LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — False  itoof  tLt  Solic  lair— History  of  tlie  ftirma- 
tion  of  this  law — Two  Lypotlitses  upon  ihia  utuu<?r — Elglittuu  num«- 
scripts  —  Two  texts  of  tUe  SuUc  law  —  M.  ^'iarda'n  work  upon  tU« 
history  and  exposition  of  tlie  Salic  law — Prefuces  aituthed  to  ilie  miuiu- 
scripts — Value  of  natioiiai  traditions  conccTniug  the  origin  tiiid  cora- 
pilation  of  the  Salic  law — Conceniiiigf  its  teiidenciesr— It  is  esaeutially  a 
penal  code — 1st.  Of  the  tmimemtioii  and  definition  of  offences  in  (lie 
Salic  law;  2nd.  Of  jiRnaldea ;  ^i-d.  Of  criminal  protiedurt — Transitory 
character  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  to  occupy  ourselves  now  with  the  barbarian  laws,  and 
especially  with  the  Salic  law,  upon  which  I  must  give  certain 
minute  details,  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  this  law,  and  of  the  social  state  which  is  indicated 
thereby.  People  have  been  deeply,  and  for  a  long  while, 
deceived  upon  this  point  A  greatly  exaggerated  importance 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Salic  law.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  reason  of  this  error;  you  know  that  at  the  accession 
of  Philippe-le-Long,  and  during  the  struggle  of  PhUippe-de- 
Valois  and  Edward  III.  for  the  crown  of  France,  the  Salic 
law  was  invoked  in  order  to  prevent  the  succession  of  women, 
and  that,  from  that  time,  it  has  been  celebrated  by  a  crowd  of 
writers,  as  the  first  source  of  our  puUio  law,  as  a  law 
always  in  vigour,  aa  the  fundamental  law  of  monarchy. 
Those  who  have  been  the  most  free  from  this  illusion,  as,  for 
example,  Montesquieu,  have  yet  experienced,  to  some  degree, 
its  influence,  and  have  spoken  of  the  Salic  law  with  a  respect 
which  it  is  assuredly  difBicult  to  feel  towards  it  when  we  attri- 
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bute  to  it  only  the  place  that  it  really  holds  in  our  history. 
We  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  law  had  studied  neither  its 
history  nor  its  scope;  that  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  itg 
source  and  of  its  character.  These  are  the  two  questions  which 
we  have  now  to  solve:  we  must  learn,  on  the  one  bmd,  in 
what  manner  the  Salic  law  was  compiled,  when,  where,  by 
whom,  and  for  whom ;  on  the  other,  what  the  object  and  plan 
of  its  dispositions  were. 

As  regards  its  history,  I  pray  you  to  recal  that  which  I 
have  already  told  you  touching  the  double  origin  and  the  in- 
coherence of  the  bai'barous  laws;  they  were,  at  once,  anterior 
and  posterior  to  the  invasion;  at  once,  Grerman,  and  Germano- 
Roman:  they  belonged  to  two  different  conditions  of  sodety. 
This  character  has  influenced  all  the  controversies  of  which 
the  Salic  law  has  been  the  object;  it  has  given  rise  to  two 
hypotheses:  according  to  one,  this  law  was  compiled  in  Ger- 
many, upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  long  before  the 
conquest,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Franks;  everything  in  its 
provisions  which  is  not  suitable  to  that  period,  and  to  ancient 
German  society,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  was  introduced 
afterwards,  in  the  successive  revisions  which  occurred  after 
the  invasion.  According  to  the  other  hypothesis^  the  Salic 
law  was,  on  the  contrary,  compiled  after  the  conquest,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  or  in  Gaul,  perhaps  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  in  Latin. 

Notliing  is  more  natural  than  the  conflict  of  these  bjpo- 
tlieses;  they  necessarily  arose  from  the  Salic  law  itself.  A 
peculiar  circumstance  tended  to  provoke  them. 

In  the  manuscripts  which  remain  to  us,  there  are  two  texts' 
of  this  law:  the  one  unmixedly  Latin;  the  other  Latin  also, 
but  mixed  with  a  great  number  of  German  words,  of  glosses^ 
and  of  expositions,  in  the  ancient  Frankish  tongue,  interca^ 
lated  in  the  course  of  the  articles.  It  contains  two  hnndred 
and  fifty-three  intercalations  of  this  kind.  The  second  text 
was  published  at  Basil,  in  1557,  by  the  juris-consult,  John 
Herold,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Abbey  of  Fnlda.  The 
purely  Latin  text  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  Fkris, 
without  date,  or  the  name  of  the  editor;  and,  for  the  second 
time,  by  John  Dutillet,  also  in  Paris,  in  1573.  Both  texts 
have  since  gone  through  many  editions. 
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Of  thes6  two  texts  therd  exist  eighteen  manaiacnpts^— 
ii*imel}%  Ufteen  of  tlio  uTimixedly  Lathi  text^  and  three  of 
that  in  which  Otirmanic  worde  appear.  Of  these  ituiuuscripts, 
I  £t1t(^ji  have  been  found  upon  the  left  hunk  oi*  the  Rhine,  m 
France,  and  oidy  tliree  in  (^ormany.  You  might  be  incLined 
to  fluppos((j  tjjat  iKe  threo  nuuuJJt^^ipta  fouml  in  Gc^rmany,  are 
tbos<:  which  coiitiiiii  tljti  Gt^nium  ^los^es:  but  su^h  ia  not  the 
case;  <if  tlie  three  manur^c^ripls  with  th«  oominent!*,  two  only 
come  iVoni  Gevnmnj,  tht  tJuLd  wtu  foniid  in  Pitris;  of  the  fifteen 
oth*si-S|  fourteen  wtf re  found  in  Fran^.^e,  juid  onojn  Germany, 

The  rifteun  manuscripts  of  tlie  unniixediy  Latiu  texts  aro 
pretty  nearly  alike.  Thero  are,  indeed,  wjme  various  readings 
IJi  thu  prefaces,  the  epilogues,  and  iji  the  arrangement  or  the 
conipihuiori  of  the  artiek^^,  but  theae  are  of  little  importance. 
The  thrive  mauunenpU  eontaining  the  German  eommcnts  diiTer 
much  more  widdy;  they  differ  in  tlie  number  of  title.'*  and 
fU'tickSp  hi  their  arrangement,  even  in  their  cotitents,  and  still 
moi'e  in  their  t^tyle.  Oi'  these  nianuseripts,  two  are  wi'hten 
in  the  nio^t  barbarous  Latin. 

Heru,  theti,  are  two  texts  of  the  Salic  law  whieh  support 
the  two  stdntions  of  t)ie  problera ;  the  one  appears  rather  of  a 
Roman  orij^rjn,  the  otlicr  more  entirely  Gennanit!*  Thun  the 
question  assumes  this  form:  of  the  two  texts,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  ? — to  which  of  them  should  priority  be  attri" 
buted  ? 

The  common  opinion,  especially  in  Germany,  attributes 
the  highest  antiquity  to  the  text  which  bears  the  German 
gloss.  Th(ire  are,  indeed,  some  arguments  which  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  support  this  view.  The  three  manuscripts  of 
this  text  bear  the  words,  Lex  Salica  antiquay  anliguissima^ 
vetustior ;  whilst,  in  those  of  the  unmixedly  Latin  text,  we 
commonly  read:  Lex  Salica  recentior,  emendata^  reformata, 
li*  we  referred  the  question  to  these  epigraphs,  it  would  be 
resolved. 

Another  circumstance  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  sdme  solution. 
Several  manuscripts  contain  a  kind  of  preface,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  Salic  law  is  related.  The  following  is  the 
most  comprehensive.     You  will  immediately  see  what  conse- 

•  If  I  do  not  err,  M.  Pertz  has  recently  discovered  two  otliers ;  but  nothing^ 
•btt»  lui  yet  btten  piibliBbed  concerning  tbem. 
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tiwnn'MH  «n;  i/j  Ix;  'MiiC<Ml  from  it  <v;n<;<;niftij;  t}i«;  antKjuity  of 
Ui<;  Ittw: 

**  'VUti  nation  oftlif;  Krank»»  illuHtriouw,  foundf^l  V;/  ^^i4, 
ttu'/hiy  in  urniH,  firm  in  tnmihin  t4'  jm^mi;,  prvifound  In  (ymintnl, 
nobl<;  ttii«l  ij«:ultiiy  in  hMly,  t/i  a  Hini^tiJar  fkiniciM  and  b«f«utv, 
l;<;l«l,  «/'tiv«',  un^l  SWy^-m  m  rtgJjt;  Ial«;ly  c(;nv#*rUfd  to  th« 
riitliolii-  fftilli,  rr'?<;  from  )i«rn;»y;  win'l*}  It  wa»  y**X  iindw  • 
l^irbttroiiN  lx'ii<?r  mM;kin{^  tli<{  k«;/  ^/f'  knowli^lf^e  by  ^^w  \\\* 
»«))irution  of^Jlo'l,  «J«{Hirini5  jij»<li<'<%  and  oWrvin;^  W^y  w*.^w^- 
in;i^  4<;  Uk;  nuinn?  of  it»  <|iniJif}<'H:  tin;  Halic  law  wm  dicrta^^d 
by  tli(M;)jiMM  of  tiMiir  ntition,  who,  at  thut  time,  tamwmxvVA 

**  Kour  ni'jn  w«jn?  ^'Jiown  of  many — niini«fly,  WiHo^rwrt, 
Hod(;;(HKt,  KulogoMt,  find  Win(lf;f(fMt,'  in  thf;  platMm  (^l«9d  Sala- 
(j;li<;v<f,  li<;d«i^lj«?v«f,  Wind^^j/jJMjvi;.  Tlif^iKj  men  ni*jt  In  tfirv? 
r/ir//ir,^  diMMJHHiMl  wltlj  <;an$  all  judicial  proc^MHfN,  trvrnti"!  ol' 
i;m«'Ii  in  )mrti«Milart  and  Anvn^A'A  tlidr  Judgm<;nt  In  the  foll'm- 
in{^  niunncr.  AfU'rwfinJH,  whfrn,  with  tht;  lit$lp  of  <ifjd« 
(^lioldwi^  \\w  Jonf^-ljuin'd,  tlic  )x*.atitilul,  th(5  illiiNtriouH  king 
of  tint  Krankn,  hiyl  iv^'civiffl  iIm?  fimt  catliolic  bafrtimn,  every- 
iliinv;  in  thin  <M>v«{nunt  thut  whh  ('^;n»idf;r(^d  unAttina;  wu 
Hni<'nd<'d  with  jHjrHpifiiity  hy  iIh;  illiiNtriouH  kingfi,  ChoTdwIir, 
(;)iildf'lx'fy,  and  Chlotiiin;;  and  in  thirt  m«fm<5r  wan  this  foN 
hiwin;/  d<'«T«M}  j»r«Mlijr«;d: 

**  *  Honour  ii)  Christ  wlio  h;v(H  th«?  Krank»*I  Mny  he  pre- 
M't'v«{  th«!ir  l(inf/:dons  and  fill  thtdr  fhiefn  with  the  light  of  hifi 
f/:rfu'('!  May  Im*.  proUfct  tti<'ir  nrniy;  may  he  g^ve  them  nigiiR 
wlii«'h  Hluill  \m\v  witn<'HM  in  Www  faith,  awanlin^i;  unto  them 
joyHof  |M'iic^*  and  an  i;ntin;  fttlidty!  May  tlic;  I>ord  Jesufl 
(Jhrint  «lir«!rt  in  th«j  wayH  of  pi«jty  thwe  who  g»iveni!  For 
thJH  iM  th<'  nation  whirh,  mnall  In  numl)ftr  but  vakirvniii  and 
powi-rful,  hh(K)k  from  iis  licad  tlii!  hard  yoke  of  the  It^mianv, 
and  which,  tifdrr  havin;^  r«'ropUH('d  the  Haf;redn(*M  of  iMtfrtUni, 
»4Uinptuoii>4|y  iidonMtd  willi  i^olil  and  pntriouH  HtoneN  the  bodh'H 
of  t  Im'  holy  nifirtyrH  witotn  tin*  l^)tnanM  had  bunit  witii  fln;, 
niiiH:4a«'r('d,  niuiilnt«'d  with  tht*  hword,  or  deliv(*red  t<i  bi*  torn 
t<;  j»ii'<'«*«  i»y  wild  |j4>fiMiN. 


*   iiui^l  UM'MWrs  |/||rHl  ;    y/i/'fr    (;»    f/r|f/,  l|i||lon,  iliHlricli    »aiofffl$t  ia  tll«' (pii*kl 
itlliiiltiniii/  I  III*  iMliliMi  '»r  NiUr  ;  hnilnijiiitl ,  IIik  |{ilfftl  of  tl|i*  mithiU  of  II(h1<*,  K^ 
'    .M  III  In  in,  III!  ii:^ii(>iiili|^  of  free  tllffi. 
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"  Coficermit/]!    the    i?iVenlor;s  of  iait'i    and  their  ord^i\ — 
►  '•  Mo.s«a  was  die  tirat  of  all  tliose  wbo  expouudtd,  iu  aacred 
tletKji-s,  tJie  divijie  laws  to  the  Hcbraw  nation.     King  Ptio- 
hpoaieua  was  the  ilrst  to  PslablisU  laws  and  judgments  aniotig 
fthe  Gn.^eks  ;  Mercury  Trif^megistua  gsv*^  thti  lii'yt  law  a  to 
Ithe  Kgyinianaj  Solon  gave  the  first  laws  to  the  Athenian  a; 
ll^ycurgus  cstahtwhed  thellrst  law**  among  the  Laced emonku*^ 
I  by  the  liuthority  of  Apollo;  Numu  FompiHus,  who  Bucceciled 
I  to  Romulus,  gave  the  first  kws  to  tlio  Uoniniis,     Ajftenvarda, 
Jtecauso  the  fnetious  people  would   not  tolerate  its  niHgis- 
IfimteSf  it  creatL'd  dceemvirs  to  write  laws,  and  tliosc  placed 
7  upon  twelve  tables  the  laws  of  Solon,  translated  into  Latin* 
cTtiey  were:  Appiiis  Claudius  Sabinus,  T.  L,  Genu  tins,  P,  Ses- 
[tius  VHticanUs-i,  T»  Veturius  Cicurinus,   C»  JuHus  TuUiua, 
Mani[ju.s,  K  Sulpieius  Camerinua,  Sp,  Postunnus  Albna, 
I  P,  Horatius  Pulvillus^  T»  Uomihus  Vaticanus.     These  de- 
oetnTira   wore   nomiaated  to  write  the    3awi»     Tlie   etnisul 
Pompey  was   the    first  to   desire   that  the  laws  should   he 
written  in  books;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  hi  a  desire  from 
Uie  dread  of  calumniators*      Capsar   afterwaixls  beg?m  thi* 
work,  but  he  waa  kiUed  before  he  completed  it»      Little 
by  little  the  ancient  laws  fell  into  disuse  through  age  and 
neglect;  but  altliough  they  were  no  longer  used,  it  was  never- 
theless  necessary  that  they  should   be  known.     The  new 
laws  began  to  count  from  Constantine  and  his  successors; 
they  were  mixed  and  without  order.     Afterwards,  the  august 
Theodosius  II.,  in  imitation  of  the  Codes  of  Gregory  ana  of 
Hermogenes,  caused  the  constitutions  given  out  since  Con- 
Mmtine  to  be  collected  and  arranged  under  the  name  of  each 
emperor;  and  this  is  called,  after  himself,  the  Theodosian 
Code.     Afterwards,  each  nation   selected,   according  to  its 
customs,  the  laws  which  were  suited  to  it;  for  a  long  custom 
passes  for  a  law:  law  is  a  written  constitution;  custom  is 
usage  founded  upon  antiquity,  or  unwritten  law ;  for  the 
word  law  is  derived  from  the  word  le^ere  (lex  a  Ug€ndo\ 
because  it  is  written;  custom  is  a  long  habit  founded  solely 
upon  manners;  habit  is  a  certain  right  which  is  established 
by  manners,  and  which  is  regarded  as  law;  law  is  all  that 
which  has  already  been  established  by  reason,  which  is  agreed- 
able  to  good  discipline  and  profitable  to  salvation;  but  we 
call  that  habit  which  is  in  commoti  use. 


'  J  uv^li»*'i<  raif^  v»'  tUt  i" 'alUiX  V'lioi  An  Witt  ii:  ^.fllUAlll»■ 
A'.'«i' u-.'l  u  au-^iCtl.  fair  r  ui/(  (uOmIIU^  "t\  ^iioti  .luUittOC-  M 
'.'kMuiitatiid'.'l  lucii  rv  «-  ''l»^  tut  MW  t  \t'  '^ut  i'.ituU^  vl'  SUt 
^.ilCUMiiil  vl'  lut.  U\n  iiuC  \»'  id  lUt  .iuUiUiu  ^Ui<\U.  V  oLt 
lUfU^:'  u^-  pfv*v  •.-:'  ci'.-*.  vK  (uii£  iv  ^ui.  oiid'A»iUc  m!  -cu*.!!-  liliA  )f<f<nfC 
¥\ivi.    *'  1.     U'.x-i^-^tt'  f    .uci'.Oiv     UUC     iv/ilc.    Ill*  t*^»    ¥'.iai'.    k*  ur  ottijlfV^ 

»>*     '.ml.     v'lwU     4.a(£      •*  i<Vi/{<vr''ji.     v  iit     iiiciULit    ".'.     rSUlUi^*-   VSi. 
u'.-'.'\niii.    y     luK    /.'-^:tl.    iut:i.>i;t>     \\*    ^Ut    >'i*^tvi    '\:ii£i^blilu     -t..il^ 

".'iiiiCii'uc'.  »/i'£.cii    ilit    '^v* '-tAi:^< .»i     i*'Air.*ii   ¥uc  IviuciutK   '.•>  ^-kiqf 

.«'»rii{ii^-.tit.       «|UC     Jk^^jlsy.     UK    *.Akuu*H     V»      tA     V  l«licn.'i''..Uti<.      V.fiU 
uiu'^u.»' il'.iv'tu       luK     iiuuicaC    4i:ce,     iiliC    j^i'-*  n    '.JMAV    \^J'jr.,'4tA    ''A 

dir.'iiiC     {.'.(.rifC     yii.l.UitilUnit:.,     tUiI     'Jul'..    "Ulif^    <iU**i;^!     V.-.v'V.    ^i&mtf' 

•  .'.•.'«    *«v.    .'.u.»t   w. •..,.>.    v^r.    ^^«*:u>.  *fc%i   vj't    '"•'•. i'.^irff^ 

>■»  i:"..iuu. 

»'••••. y."   ...    i. '-v/'.^   «/.i:   *.».♦.■.   {*■.l'.*u^-  vV^r<»   »:.'.A./^^vw  ►.•..•.V.V.-'rf.e..  4 

.-.lii:    ■.'-■.■.    V. •.•..■,;.■..;,./:.--•.  M     *■.'.«;;  v--   »S*^'.  ^«»    «»«    .i.^v.-.v^j 

.'.'  '...••:    ■."  .v.. ".I  '  V  '-.v.*. 

:  ..t.:-.:  ...tUri    .?    '...ui'.    v*   iff.    //.;:..«':.«..   «:.'.».\Lt/:;  *'  //**///•/*   *< 
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ions  which  he  engages  in  upon  the  different  qtiestions  which 
m  work  embraccns;  but  merely  point  out  his  principnl  res u ha, 
*hey  are  genernliy  aupportcii  by  ssuflicient  proofs,  and  the 
^ticism  upon  tliem  is  vury  careful. 

Aeconling  to  M.  Wiurda,  the  text  mixed  with  German 
irordd — in  tlie  copies,  at  legist,  whicli  we  possess  of  it — is  not 
nore  ancient  than  the  other;  one  might  be  tempted,  indeed. 
Id  believe  it  more  modern*  I'wo  nrticles  <ispecial[y  se^ni  to 
andicatL^  tbattUs  is  the  case; — 1st.  Title  61,  entitled  De  Chre- 
^ecrmiiiy^  which  treats  of  the  cession  of  property,  is  found  ahke 
a  both  texts;  bnt  the  purely  Latin  text  gives  it  as  a  rule 
n  vigour,  while  the  text  with  the  German  g^losa  adds:  **  In 
krejsent  times  thia  no  longer  applieV^  2nd,  Under  title  58, 
I  Ist,  the  text  witli  the  gloss  runs  thua;  "According  to  the 
incient  law,  whoever  disinterred  or  stripped  a  dead  and 
juried  botly,  was  banished^'*  5tc*  Tliis  1  a Wj  described  here  as 
ient,  exists  in  the  unmixedly  Latin  text  without  any 
rbaervationp 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  theae  two  passages  of  the  text 
ith  the  gloasseem  to  indicate  ).iosterior  date. 
From  this  comparison  of  the  texts,  l\f .  Wiarda  passes  to  an 
examination  of  the  pi^elace,  and  easily  discover:?  improbabih- 
ties  and  contradictions  therein.  Many  manuscripts  have  no 
preface;  in  those  which  have,  they  vary  much.  Even  that 
which  I  have  just  read  to  you  is  composed  of  incoherent 
parts;  the  second  part,  from  the  words,  the  inventors  oflawSy 
Stc,  &c.,  is  copied  textually  in  the  treatise  Of  Etymologies  and 
Origins,  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century; 
the  third,  from  these  words:  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Franks, 
ifi  also  found  at  the  head  of  a  manuscript  of  the  law  of  the 
Bavarians.  The  names  of  the  first  compilers  of  the  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks  are  not  the  same  in  the  preface  and  in  the  body 
of  the  law  itself.  From  these,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
AL  Wiarda  concludes  that  the  prefaces  are  merely  additions 
written  at  the  head  of  the  text,  by  the  copyists,  who  collected, 
'each  in  his  own  fashion,  the  popular  reports,  and  that  there- 
fore  no  authority  is  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  ancient  documents,  none  of  the  first 

1  That  is  to  say,  concerning  green  lierhage^  from  ancient  German  words 
which  auswer  to  the  modern  words  gruHy  green,  and  krautf  herb  or  plant. 
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clironiclcrs  who  have  minutely  related  the  hiatory  of 
Franks,  neither  Gregory  of  Tours,  nor  Fredagaire,  foi 
stance,  speak  of  any  compilation  of  their  laws*  We  i 
come  down  to  the  eighth  century  in  order  to  find  a  pat8a| 
which  such  compilation  is  mentioned,  and  then  it  is  in  a 
the  most  confused  and  most  fabulous  chrooides  of  the  t 
the  Gesta  Francorum^  that  we  read: 

*<  Atlter  a  battle  with  the  emperor  Valentinian,  in  n 
their  chief,  Priam,  fell,  the  Frankis  left  Sicambria,  and  < 
to  establish  tliemselves  in  the  regions  of  Gr«naany»  al 
extremity  of  the  river  Rhine  •  • .  •  There  they  elected 
Pharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  and,  elevating  him  upon  ^ 
shields,  they  proclaimed  him  the  long-haired  king;  and 
they  began  to  adopt  a  law  which  their  ancient  ge 
councillors,  Wisogast,  Windogast,  Aregast,  and  S& 
wrote  in  the  German  villages  of  Bodedieim,  SalecfattiBi, 
Windecheim."     (Gesta  Franc,  c,  3.) 

It  is  upon  this  paragi-aph  that  all  the  prefaces,  inscript 
or  narratives,  placed  at  the  head  of  manuscripts^  are  fiwi 
they  have  no  other  warrant,  and  merit  no  moire  fiuth. 

After  having  thus  discarded  the  indirect  document 
vanced  in  support  of  the  high  antiquity  and  of  the  p 
Gtirman  origin  of  tliis  law,  M.  Wiarda  comes  directly  ti 
question,  and  conceives,  1st,  That  the  Salic  law  was  wi 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  Bel( 
upon  the  territory  situated  between  the  forest  of  Arde 
the  Meuse,  the  Lys,  and  the  Scheldt;  a  country  which, : 
long  time,  was  occupied  by  the  Salian  Franks,  whom 
daily  this  law  governed,  and  from  whom  it  received  its  b 
2nd,  that,  in  none  of  the  texts  actually  existing  doei 
law  appear  to  go  further  back  than  the  seventh  cen 
3rd,  that  it  has  never  been  ^vritten  except  in  Latin. 
is  acknowledged  with  regard  to  all  other  harbarons 
the  Ripuarian,  Bavanan,  and  Allemannic  laws;  and  no 
indicates  that  the  Salic  law  was  an  exception.  More 
the  Germanic  dialects  were  not  written  before  the  reij 
Charlemagne  ;  and  Otfried  of  Weissemburg,  the  traa 
of  the  Gospel,  calls  the  Prankish  tongue,  even  in  the 
century,  Ung^iam  mdiscipUnabilem. 

Such  are  the  general  results  of  the  learned  labour  i 
AViardn;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that  they  are  i 
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^Hvte.     He  even  places  too  little  importance  npon  a  kind  of 

^^?bof,  ^vhich  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  forcible  than  the  greftter 

portion  of  tho3c  which  Jie  ha*  no  ingeniously  examined — I 

oean,  the  contents  them  selves  of  the  Salic  law,  and  the  facts 

rhicli  are  clearly  deducible  therefrom.     It  setms  evident  to 

ae,  from  the  dispoaitionsj  the  ideas^  awd  the  tone  of  their 

iw,  that  it  l>e1ongP  to  a  pcHod  at  which  the  Franks  had  for 

i  long  time  existed  amidst  a  Roman  population.    It  constantly 

ikes  mention  of  the  Romans;  and  not  as  of  inhabitants 

fecattentd  thinly  here  and  there  over  the  territory,  but  aa  of  a 

population  numcrons,  indanrious,   agricultural,   and  already 

rednced^  in  great  part,  at  least,  to  the  condition  of  labourers, 

JWe  also  perceive  from  this  law,  that  Christianity  was  not  of 

ftnt  date  among  the  Franks,  but  tbat  it  ali-eady  held  an 

Impartant   plaee   in    society  and   men's    minds.      Churchea, 

Visliops,  deaeonflj  derks,  are  often  treated  of;  and  we  may 

[recognise,  in  more  than  one  ai*tick%  the  influence  of  religion 

jpon  moral  notions,  and  the  change  which  it  had  already 

ought  upon  barbarous  manners.     In  short,  the  intrinsic 

proof,  derivable  from  the  law  itself,  appears  to  me  conclusive 

in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  maintained  by  M  Wiarda* 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  traditions  wJiicb,  through  so 
many  contradictions  and  fables^  api>eai*  in  the  prelaces  and 
epilogues  annexed  to  the  law,  have  more  importance,  and 
merit  more  con  side  rati  on  j  than  he  gives  them.  They  indi- 
cate thatj  from  the  eighth  century,  it  was  a  general  belief, 
a  popular  tradition,  that  tlm  customs  of  the  Salian  Franks 
*rere  anciently  collected — they  were  Christians  before,  in  a 
t*(n-itory  more  German  than  that  which  they  now  occupied. 
However  little  their  autbcTiticity,  and  however  defective  the 
documents  where  these  traditions  are  preserved  niaj^  be, 
they  at  least  prove  that  the  traditions  existed.  We  are  not 
Obliged  to  believe  that  the  Salic  law,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  of 
ft  very  remote  date,  nor  tbat  it  was  compiled  as  recounted,  nor 
even  that  it  was  ever  written  in  the  German  language;  but 
that  it  was  connected  with  customs  collected  and  traui^mitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  when  the  Franks  Uved  about 
^fce  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  modified,  extended,  explained, 
reduced  into  law,  at  various  times,  from  that  epoch  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century — ^this,  I  think,  is  the  reason- 
able result  to  which  this  discussion  should  lead. 
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Allow  me,  before  quitting  the  work  of  M.  Wiarda,  to 
your  uttentiun  to  two  ideas  which  are  devekfped  there,  nl] 
which  contain,  in  my  opinion,  a  large  portion  of  truth.  T ' 
Salic  law,  according  to  liim,  is,  properiy  speakingy  no  hnr 
all,  no  code;  it  was  not  compiled  and  publiehed  by  »  hgli] 
official  authority,  whether  that  of  a  king,  or  of  an  AflMi  " 
the  people  or  great  men.  He  has  been  disposed  to  see  in  k| 
mere  enumeration  of  customs  and  judicial  deciaiona  tcoBlM 
tion  made  by  some  learned  man,  some  barbarian  prieat  a  Oflt 
lection  analogous  to  the  Mirror  of  the  SaxatUf  to  the  Minm 
of  the  Swabiafis,  and  many  other  ancient  monumenta  oftb 
Germanic  legislation,  which  have  evidently  only  this  charaelHk . 
M.  Wiorda  i'ounds  the  conjecture  upon  the  example  of  hmj^ 
other  nations  at  the  same  degree  of  civilization,  and  upoa  ti 
number  of  ingenious  ai'guments.  One  has  eaoaped  hi» 
perliaps,  the  most  conclusive;  this  is  a  text  of  the  Saliekr 
itself.     There  we  read: — 

<'  If  any  one  strips  a  dead  person  before  he  is  placed  in  At 
earth,  let  him  be  condemned  to  pay  IBOOdeuiera,  which  Mka 
45  sous;  and,  according  to  another  decision,  (m  aUa  semiaUki^ 
2600  deniers,  wliich  make  62  sous  and  a-half.*"' 

This  is  evidently  not  a  legislative  text,  for  it  contains  two 
dilferent  penalties  for  the  same  crime;  and  the  words^  ocesfi^' 
ing  to  another  decision^  are  exactly  those  which  would  be  foaai 
in  the  huiguoge  of  jurisprudence,  in  a  collection  of  decreei* 

^I.  Wiarda  thinks,  moreover,  and  this  will  confirm  the  pv^ 
ceding  opinion,  that  the  Salic  law  does  not  contain  aU  tha 
legislation,  all  the  law  of  the  Salian  Franks.  We  fln^  ia 
fact,  in  the  monuments  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  deveaA 
centuries,  a  certain  number  of  cases  which  are  called  ndes 
secundum  legem  salicam,  and  of  wliich  the  text  of  that  law 
makes  no  mention.  Certain  forms  of  marriage,  certain  rakl 
of  aiHancing,  are  expressly  called  secundum  legem  wlfeaa^ 
which  do  not  figure  there  at  all.  From  whence  one  nqgiift ' 
conclude  that  a  large  number  of  the  customs  of  the  SalMi  ■ 
Franks  had  never  been  ^vritten,  and  form  no  part  of  the  teit 
which  we  possess.  • 

Here  ai'e  a  great  many  details,  and  I  have  suppressed  nailf 
more;  I  have  given  only  the  result  of  the  controversies  i 

^  r<ut.  Lcij.  Snl.f  ed.  Herold,  tit.  x\-ii.  de  KxpoUadonilnu,  $  1. 
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irLich  the  liistovy  of  the  8alic  law  alone  has  been  tlie  object. 
ft  in  from  not  having  given  proper  attention  to  it,  from  not 
toving  scmtinisied  with  care  the  origins  and  vicissitudes  of 
hi^  Uw,  that  such  strange  mistakes  have  been  fallen  mlo  as 
ID  its  character.  Let  us  noiv  enter  into  the  exarnination.  of 
fae  legislation  itself,  and  endeavour  to  hring  to  hear  upon  it 
i  rather  ck»se  criticism,  for  here  also  people  have  strangelj 
Ulen  into  vtiguenes;^  and  declamation. 

The  tvro  te:^ta  are  of  unequal  extent;  the  text,  mixed 
with  Germanic  words,  contains  80  titles  and  420  articles  or 
pttragraphs;  the  pnrely  Latin  text  has  but  70,  71,  72  titles, 
icoording  to  the  d liferent  manuscripts,  and  406,  407,  or  408 
iriitle^^.  One  manuscript,  that  of  Wolfenbutiel,  a  very  eon- 
Cu^ed  one  in  its  arrangements,  contains  even  a  greater  number. 

At  the  first  aspect  it  is  impossible  not  to  he  struck  with 
flic  apparent  utter  chaos  of  the  law.  It  treats  of  all  things — of 
politicftl  law^,  of  ci^illaw,  of  criminal  laiv,  of  civil  procedure,  of 
criminal  procedure,  of  rural  jurisdiction,  all  mixed  up  togrethcr 
witlvoui  any  distinctioTi  or  classification.  If  wg  were  to  write 
owt,  each  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  the  various  articles  of 
OfUr  various  codes,  and  after  having  thrown  them  together 
into  an  urn,  draw  tliem  out  as  each  presented  itself,  the  order, 
or  mther  disorder,  in  w^liich  chance  w^ould  throw  them,  w^ould 
differ  \'ery  little  from  their  arrangement  in  the  Salic  Uw. 

When  we  examine  thi^  law  more  closely,  we  perceive  that 
it  is  essejitiaily  a  penal  rofrulation,  that  in  it  the  criminal  law 
occupies  the  first,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  place.  The 
political  law  makes  its  appearance  quite  incidentally  and  in- 
directly, and  in  reference  only  to  institutions,  to  facts  which 
ire  regarded  as  established,  and  with  the  foundation  or  even 
declaration  of  which  the  law  looks  upon  itself  as  having 
nothing  to  do;  as  to  the  civil  law,  it  contains  some  enactments 
of  a  more  precise  and  distinct  nature,  to  the  preparation  of 
wldch  much  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  civil  procedure.  As  to  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  Salic  law  appears  to  consider  almost  every  point 
established  and  understood;  all  that  it  does  under  this  head, 
fg  to  supply  a  few  obvious  deficiencies,  and  to  lay  down  in 
certain  cases  the  duties  of  judges,  of  witnesses,  &c.  Pains  and 
penalties  are  here  entirely  dominant;  the  great  aim  is  to 
repress  crime,  and  to  inflict  punishment.     It  is  a  penal  code. 
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It  rontfiins  threi;  liun(lre«l  and  forty -three  penal  articlcis  and 
but  Hixty'-Hvc  uf>on  ulL  otlicr  suUjf^tM. 

Such,  in(l<MMl,  is  the  chara<;ter  of  nil  Ingislaiiona  in  tlieir 
infancy;  it  is  by  pmioi  laws  that  nations  make  tlie  first  visible 
steps — the  Hrst  written  steps,  if  1  may  use  the  expression— 
out  of  barbarism.  They  Imve  no  idfia  of  writing  the  political 
law ;  tins  |)owcrs  which  govcni  thorn,  and  the  forms  in  which 
thoHc  }K»w(!rs  arc  <^xcrcise<l,  are  dear,  eertain,  understood 
i'acAn:  it  is  not  in  this  fmriod  of  tlieir  existence  that  nations 
discuss  (constitutions.  The  civil  law  exists  in  like  manner  as 
a  fact;  the  mutual  relations  lietween  men,  their  covenants 
and  agreements,  are  left  to  the  rul(»s  of  natural  oquity,  are 
conducted  MuionVinf^  to  certain  iixtvl  principles,  eertain  gene* 
rally  admittt^l  forms.  The  legal  settlement  of  tliis  portion  of 
luw  (hms  not  take  plac<9  until  ai'ter  a  much  fuller  development 
of  the  social  state.  Whether  under  a  religious  form,  or  under 
one  purely  secular,  the  penal  law  is  the  first  that  makes  its 
apficarance  in  the  legislative  <5areer  of  nations;  their  Unt 
4;fT'ort  towards  the  pcrf(scting  of  civil  life  consists  in  raiiiiig 
barriers  against,  in  proclaiming,  beforehand,  punishments  for 
exccHKfjs  of  individual  lilnirty.  The  Salic  law  belongs  to  this 
j>cri(Ml  of  the  history  of  our  society. 

In  order  to  uc^piire  a  true  knowli^go  of  this  law,  apart 
from  the  vague  assertions  and  discussions  of  which  it  hu 
lH;en  maile  iUa  ah^wt^  let  us  endeavour  to  consider  it— flrst, 
in  the  enumeration  and  definition  of  crimes;  secondly,  in  Its 
ap[»Iication  of  pimishments;  thirtUy,  in  its  criminal  procedure. 
These  are  the  three  cssfsntial  elements  of  all  penal  legislation. 
I.  'J'he  crimes  taken  r^if^nisance  of  in  tlie  Salic  law  are 
almost  all  of  them  chiHsud  under  two  heads :  robbery,  and 
violence  against  the  [Hirmm.  Of  threes  hundred  and  forty- 
thi'iM;  articles  in  the  ]x;nal  law,  one.  hundred  and  fifty  have 
refen-ncc  to  eases  of  robbery,  and  of  these  seventy-fotir 
relate;  to  nnd  nsHign  punishments  for  the  stealing  of  animals-^ 
twenty,  namely,  to  pig  stealing;  sixteen  to  horse  stealing; 
thirteen  to  tlie  Htealing  of  bulls,  (m^ws,  and  oxen;  seven  to 
Mheep  and  goat  sUuiling;  four  to  dog  stealing;  seven  to  bird 
stealing;  and  w.ve.n  to  hMi  stealing.  Under  these  heails  the 
laws  eiit<;r  into  tlie  most  minut«*.  details;  tlie  crime  and  the 
piiniMhnient  vary  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  tht«^, 
the  niinilycr  of  animals  stolen,  the  place  and  time  of  the  rob- 
bery, ^c. 
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^^BpAJses  of  violence  against  ike  perfion  furnish  matter  for 
^^K  (articles,  of  wJiich  30  relate  to  mutilation  in  every  possible 
Tftri  ety,  24  to  violence  against  women,  8ec* 

I  need  proceed  no  further  in  this  enumeration  of  crimes* 
Xhey  exhibit  to  ns  in  a  clear  light  two  mai^ked  charactcrliitics 
of  the  Uw:  1st,  it  belongs  to  a  society  in  a  very  low  and 
inartifieial  state.  Open  tJie  criminal  codes  of  anotber  period, 
jOTi  find  tk  far  greater  variety  in  the  classes  of  crimes,  while 
is  each  class  the  speeiiicatioii  of  cases  is  infinitely  less  detailed; 

B~  le  i-ecognise  at  once  more  various  facta  and  more  general 
bfts-  Tbc  crimes  set  forth  bere  are,  for  the  most  part,  sueh 
only  as  may  be  anticipated  in  a  condition  of  things  under 
wliieb  mankind  becomes  more  nniied,  however  simple  their 
lelations  may  be,  however  monotonous  their  life.  2nd.  It  is 
aIsd  evidently  a  very  coarse  and  brutal  society,  in  which  the 
confusion  of  individual  wills  and  forces  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
tremity^  where  there  is  no  kind  of  public  power  to  prevent  their 
excesses,  where  the  safety  of  persons  ftnd  properties  is  every 
instant  in  perlL  Tbis  absence  of  all  generalization,  of  all 
attempt  to  give  a  simple  and  common  charaoter  to  crimes, 
attests  at  once  the  want  of  intellectual  development,  and  the 
precipitation  of  the  legislator.  It  combines  nothing;  it  id 
viider  the  influence  of  a  pressing  necessity;  it  takes,  so  to 
speak,  every  action,  every  case  of  robbery,  of  violence  in  the 
very  i'aet,  in  order  to  innnediatcly  inflict  a  penalty  upon  them* 
Rnde  itself,  it  had  to  do  with  rude  men,  and  had  no  idea  but 
of  adding  a  new  article  of  law  whetiever  a,  new  crime  was 
committed^  however  trifling  its  difference  from  those  it  ha<! 
djready  contemplated* 

11.  From  the  crimes  let  us  pass  to  the  pnnishmentSj  and 
Ut  us  see  what  was  the  character  of  the  Saiic  law  in  this 
respect. 

At  tlio  first  glance,  we  shall  be  struck  with  its  mildnesiSi 
This  legislation,  which  as  to  crimes  reveals  sueh  violent 
and  brutal  manners,  contains  no  cruel  punishments,  and 
not  only  is  it  not  cruel,  but  it  seems  to  hear  a  Ringular 
rovpect  towards  the  person  and  liberty  of  men:  of  free  men, 
that  is  to  say;  for  whenever  slaves  or  even  labourers  are  in 
question,  cruelty  reappears— tlic  law  abonnds  in  tortures  and 
in  corporeal  punishments  for  them;  but  for  fi-ee  men,  Franks 
and  even  Romaus,  it  is  extremely  moderate-     There  are  but 
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few  cases  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  from  this  criminob 
could  always  redeem  themselves;  no  corporeal  punishments, 
no  imprisonments.  The  only  punishment  put  forth  in 
writing  in  the  Salic  law,  is  composition,  wehrgrM^  wui» 
rigeld} — that  is,  a  certain  sum  which  the  guilty  person  was 
oblip;ed  to  pay  to  the  ollended  person,  or  to  his  family.  To 
the  tcehryeld  is  added,  in  a  great  number  of  coses,  what  the 
German  laws  call  the  fred,^  a  sum  paid  to  the  king  or  to  the 
magistrate,  in  reparation  for  the  violation  of  public  i>eace. 
Th('  penal  system  of  the  law  reduces  itself  to  this. 

Composition  is  the  first  step  of  criminal  legislation  out  of 
the  system  of  personal  vengeance.  The  right  concealed  under 
this  penalty,  the  right  whicii  exists  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Salic  law,  and  all  barbaric  laws,  is  the  right  of  each  man  to 
do  justice  to  himself,  to  revenge  himself  by  force ;  war 
between  the  offender  and  the  offended.  Composition  is 
an  attempt  to  substitute  a  legal  system  for  this  war;  it  is  the 
right  of  the  offender,  by  paying  a  certain  sum,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  offended;  it  obliges  the 
offended  party  to  renounce  the  employment  of  force. 

He  careful,  however,  not  to  suppose  that  it  had  this  effipct 
from  its  origin;  the  offended  party  for  a  long  time  preserved 
tlie  privilege  of  choosing  between  composition  and  war,  of 
refusing  the  wehrr/M,  and  having  recourse  to  vengeance. 
The  chronicles  and  documents  of  all  kinds  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  the  eighth  century 
composition  was  obligatory,  and  the  refusal  to  be  contented 
tiierewith  was  regarded  as  a  violence,  not  as  a  right;  but 
assunidly,  it  had  not  always  been  so,  and  composition  was  at 
first  only  a  rather  inefficacious  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorderly  contest  of  individual  force — a  kind  of  legal  offer 
from  the  offender  to  the  offended. 

In  Germany,  and  especially  in  later  times,  a  far  higher 
idea  has  been  attached  to  it.  Men  of  learning  and  of  rare 
minds  have  been  struck,  not  only  with  the  respect  for  the 
power  and  liberty  of  man  which  a])pears  in  this  kind  of 
penalty,  but  with  many  other  characteristics  which  they  think 

1  Pi'oliibition  money,  (from  whrron^  whitrv.iuhrwahnn,)  giianuitee.     Ste 
my  Enmit  nur  FNiftoirc  de  France^  p.  1U7. 
*  From  friadatit  peace* 
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lire  to  be  recognised  in  it,  I  shall  arrest  your  attention  but 
upon  one;  what,  from  the  time  that  we  consider  things  under 
I  ail  tie  V  a  ted  and  jnoral  point  of  view,  wliat  is  the  radical 
vice  of  modern  penal  legislations?  They  strike,  they  puuijh, 
Tvithotit  troubling^  themselves  to  know  whether  the  guilty  party 
accepts  the  penalty  or  not^  whether  he  acknowledges  his  wrong, 
whetlier  his  will  does  or  does  not  concur  ^vith  the  wiU  of  the 
law;  they  act  only  by  con  strain  t>  juatice  cares  not  to  appear  to 
him  she  comlemns,  under  other  features  than  those  ol^  force. 

Composition  lias,  so  to  speak,  an  entii-ely  different  penal  phy- 
siognomy; it  supposes,  it  involves  the  avowal  of  wrong  hy  the 
offender;  it  is,  in  its  w;iy,  an  act  of  liberty;  he  may  refuse  it, 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  vengeance  of  the  offended;  when  he 
submits  to  it,  he  acknowledges?  himself  guilty,  and  offers  re* 
poration  for  the  crime.  The  offended  partyj  on  his  side,  in 
ncceptinf^  the  composition,  reconciles  himself  witli  the 
oftender;  lie  solemnly  promises  to  forget,  to  abandon  vea- 
geanee  i  so  that  composition  as  a  penalty  has  characteristics 
much  more  moral  than  tlie  ]>imishment3  of  more  learned 
legislations;  it  gives  evidence  of  a  profound  feeling  of  mo- 
rality and  liberty. 

I  here  resume,  iji  bringing  them  to  more  precise  terms,  the 
ideas  ofsome  modern  German  writers;  amongothers,of  ayoung 
man  lately  dead,  to  the  great  .sorrow  of  science,  jVI.  Rogge,  who 
hjxs  set  them  forth  in  on  Essat/  upon  the  Judicial  Si/stem  of  the 
G&rtf*/tnSf  published  at  Halle-,  in  1820*  Among  many  inge- 
nious view^ij  and  some  probable  explanations  of  the  ancient 
social  German  state,  there  is,  I  think,  in  this  system  a  uni- 
versal  mistake,  a  gi-eat  want  of  understanding  man  and  bar- 
baric society. 

The  source  of  the  error,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  very  false 
idea  which  is  frequently  formed  of  the  liberty  which  seemed 
to  exist  in  the  earliest  age  of  nations^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that,  fit  this  epoch,  the  liberty  of  individuals  was,  in  fact^ 
▼ery  great.  On  the  one  hand,  there  existed  between  men 
inetiu  alt  ties  but  little  varied,  and  little  powerlul ;  those  n^hicU 
arose  from  wealth,  from  antiquity  of  race,  aud  irom  a  mnl- 
titnde  of  complex  caases,  conld  not  yet  have  beeti  developer], 
or  have  produced  anything  more  than  very  transitory  effects. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  longer  any,  or  scarcely 
any,  public  power  capable  of  holding  in  check  or  restraining 

H  H 
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individual  wills.  Mon  were  flrmly  governed  neither  bj  other 
men  nor  by  Rociety:  thoir  liberty  was  real;  each  did  almost 
what  he  wished  according  to  his  power,  at  his  own  risk  and 
perils.  I  Any  according  to  his  power;  this  co-existence  of 
individual  liberties  was,  in  fact,  at  this  epoch  a  mere  contest 
of  powers;  that  i^  warfare  between  individuals  and  families^ 
war  incessant,  capricious,  violent,  and  barbarous  aa  the  men 
who  carried  it  on. 

This  was  not  society;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
found  this  out;  efforts  were  made  on  all  sides  to  escape  from 
such  a  state,  in  order  to  enter  upon  social  order.  The  evil 
everywhere  sought  its  remcxiy.  Thus  it  was  ordered  by  this 
mysterious  life,  this  secret  power  which  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race. 

Two  remedies  appeared:  1st,  inequality  between  men 
decliircMl  itself;  some  became  rich,  others  poor;  some  noble^ 
some  obmsure;  some  were  patrons,  others  clients;  some  masters^ 
others  slaves.  2ndly.  Public  power  developed  itself ;  a  ooUeo* 
tive  force  arose,  whicJi,  in  the  name  and  interest  of  sodetji 
prochiimnd  and  executed  certain  laws.  Thus  originated,  on 
the  one  Hide,  ariHtocnu'y,  and  on  the  other,  government — that 
is  to  Hiiy,  two  methodrt  of  restraining  individual  will,  two 
xnmnH  of  subduing  many  men  to  a  will  different  from  their 
own. 

Jn  their  turn  the  remedies  became  evils;  the  aristocracy 
tyrantiiKed,  and  the  public  power  tvrannized;  this  oppresaioo 
led  to  a  disorder,  different  from  the  first,  but  profound  and 
intolerable.  Htill,  in  the  heart  of  social  life,  by  the  sole  eflbet 
of  its  continuance,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  numerous  inlla- 
cn(;cH,  individunls,  the  sole  real  beings,  developed,  enlightened, 
and  [)erfe(;te<l  themselves;  their  reason  was  less  contracted, 
their  will  less  irnigular;  they  began  to  peroeive  that  they 
might  livo  vttry  well  in  peace  witliout  so  great  an  amount  of 
inequality  or  public  power — that  is  to  say,  that  society  could 
subsiHt  very  w<tll  wittiotit  so  dear  a  sacrifice  to  liberty.  At 
this  time,  juHt  us  there  had  been  an  effort  for  the  creatioii 
of  public;  power,  imd  for  inequality  between  men,  so  now 
there  eomnienced  an  effort  which  tended  to  the  attainment 
of  a  contrary  end,  towards  the  reduction  of  the  aristocnu^ 
nn<l  the  governmcmt;  that  is  to  say,  society  tended  towam 
a  state  which,  externally,  at  least,  and  judging  only  frooi  thai 


Dt  of  vicwt  rc«(tmbk'^  whut  It  hiifJ  beeji  in  iu  pari  lent  uj^o, 
,  tbc  frt'^  ili^TdopRK'nt  of  iiiiiivirJual  miUf  in  tlmt  nituiktitm 
wlikli  isucfk  juun  flitl  whut  ho  pl^^juM^d,  nnJ  at  Iiih  cfivh  liMk 
J  jK^ril- 
lf  IlmvtMixjjIuliiedinyitdrdtarly,  you  now  knqw  wh«n^  tb« 
tnj«t4ik<)  IJeH  of  tiiu  adiitirt^rji  of  tbu  burbtu^ouii  Htuio: 
pck»  oil  tlm  one  hundt  by  tbc  Jtligbt  devdofmurni,  whether 
liAic  jHJw^Tj  or  of  tjjfi»|ujilityt  utid  (JTI  ibo  oth(tr,  by  tUo 
jit  of  iJitiividnul  libiTty  ivbidi  thdV  luut  witb,  thny  ih(mi:c 
!lii4«(l  iiint  mKtictyr  dfitpitv  iW.  rummcM  of  iu  ivrwn^  wot 
t  bottom,  in  iu  normul  mUUs  umbT  tim  vmpir(j  of  itn  kgi-* 
pri5<Ti[>)nfi^  Mucii,  in  fuf't«  ft«i|  ufU/r  itM  nobh^^t  pro* 
Dtw,  It  ovicUmtty  t<*ti(li  ftgnin  to  Ikjcoiho*  'Hicy  forgot 
I  thinjf }  tbey  t1i<l  not  troubln  tbrmMUve*  to  c^otnparo  men 
elre«,  in  th'ttto  two  tcrioM  of  tK>cial  lif<^}  ihc-y  forgot  tbui 
I  flmt,  coafHo^  if^orant  and  violent,  governed  by  pFUBioRf 
always  ready  to  i*rivo  recourBo  to  foiv«,  they  were  incft- 
ibJn  of  living;  in  poat^c  flt^t^ordin^  to  rca^n  and  JuAtlcf^^that 
Huy,  of  living  in  Hociety,  without  mi  oxli^rntil  force  ton^- 
Jliiif^  tiieiiL  TUa  pro^^rt^KA  of  Aod<^ty  conviiitiir  above  oil^ 
[ji  ji  t^lirin^ti  ill  intirL  biniNdf,  in  Iilh  iHriiig  reoddred  i^iipuble 
of  liltcriy — tliiit  i,H  to  mnvj  of  povrmir^g  bitnielf  i(^(!ordin|;^  to 
reason.  If  liberty  pcriHhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  social 
career,  it  was  becauHe  man  was  incapable,  while  keeping  it, 
<lf  advancing  in  it;  bin  recovering  and  exercising  it  more  and 
more,  is  the  end  and  perfection  of  society,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  the  primitive  state,  the  condition  of  barbarous 
life.  In  the  barbarous  life,  liberty  was  nothing  but  the 
empire  of  force — that  is  to  say,  the  ruin,  or  rather  the  absence, 
of  society.  It  is  thence  that  so  many  men  of  talent  have 
deceived  themselves  concerning  the  barbaric  legislations,  and 

Crticularly  concerning  that  which  now  occupies  us*  They 
ve  there  seen  the  principal  external  conditions  of  liberty, 
•nd  in  the  midst  of  these  conditions  they  have  placed  the 
eentiments,  ideas,  and  men  of  another  age.  The  theory  of 
eomposition,  I  have  just  stated,  has  no  other  source:  its  inco- 
herence is  evident;  and  instead  of  attributing  so  much  moral 
worth  to  this  kind  of  penalty,  it  should  be  regarded  only 
••  a  first  step  out  of  a  state  of  warfare  and  the  barbarous 
itmgffle  of  forces. 

111.  With  regard  to  criminal  procedure,  the  manner  of  the 
H  ti  2 
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prosecution  and  judgment  of  offences,  the  Salic  law  is  very 
imperfect,  and  almost  silent;  it  takes  the  judicial  institutions 
as  a  fact,  and  speaks  neither  of  tribunals,  judges,  nor  forms. 
One  meets  here  and  there,  as  to  summoning,  the  appear- 
ance in  court,  the  obligations  of  vritnesses  and  judges,  the 
proof  by  hot  water,  &c.,  a  few  special  dispositions;  but  in 
order  to  complete  them,  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  institu- 
tions and  manners  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  our  investigations  far  beyond  the  text,  and 
even  the  object  of  the  law.  Among  the  features  of  inifonna- 
tion  which  they  contdn  concerning  criminal  procedure,  I  shall 
arrest  your  attention  upon  two  points  only,  the  distinction  of 
fact  and  law,  and  the  compurgators  or  canjuratares. 

When  the  offender,  upon  the  citation  of  the  offended  party, 
appeared  in  the  mal^  or  assembly  of  free  men,  before  the 
judges,  no  matter  whom,  called  upon  to  decide,  counts,  rachim- 
burgs,  ahrimans,  &c.,  the  question  submitted  to  them  was, 
what  the  law  commanded  as  to  the  alleged  fact:  people  did 
not  come  before  them  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  fact;  they  fulfilled  before  them  the  conditions  by  which 
this  first  point  should  be  decided;  then,  according  to  the 
law  under  which  the  parties  lived,  they  were  required  to 
determine  the  rate  of  composition  and  idl  the  circumstances 
of  the  penalty. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  itself,  it  was  established 
before  the  judges,  in  various  ways,  by  recourse  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  the  test  of  boiling  water,  single  combat,  Ac., 
sometimes  by  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  most  fre- 
quently by  the  oath  of  the  canjuraiares.  The  accused 
came  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  men,  his  relations, 
neighbours,  or  friends — six,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  fifty,  seventy- 
two,  in  certain  cases  even  a  hundred — ^who  came  to  make  oath 
that  he  had  not  done  what  was  imputed  to  him.  In  certain 
cases,  the  offended  party  also  had  his  conjuratores.  There  was 
there  neither  interrogation,  nor  discussion  of  evidence,  nor, 
properly  speaking,  examination  of  the  fact;  the  eomjuraiom 
simply  attested,  under  oath,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  the 
ofiended  party,  or  the  denial  of  the  offender.  This,  as  regards 
the  discovery  of  facts,  was  the  great  means  and  general  system 
of  the  barbarous  laws:  the  canjttratares  are  mentioned  le?^ 
fre<iuently  in  the  Uiw  of  the  Salian  Franks,  than  in  the  other 
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bai^baroufi  laws — in  tLat  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  for  instance; 

'  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  tliey  ivtire  everywhere  equallj  in 
use,  and  the  fouDdation  of  criminal  procedure* 

This  system,  like  that  of  compositionj  lias  been  an  object 

[■<*f  great  admiration  to  many  learned  men;  they  have  seen 
in  it  t;vo  rare  merila ;  the  power  of  the  ties  of  family, 
friendship,  or  neighbourhood,  and  the  confidence  placed  by 
the  law  in  the  veracity  of  man :  **  The  Germana,"  says  Kogge, 
"  have  never  felt  the  necessity  for  a  regular  system  of  proofs, 
What  may  appear  strange  in  this  asseilion  vanishes,  if  one  is 
thoroughly  iropresseU,  as  I  am,  with  a  full  faith  in  the  nobility 

I  of  character^  and,  above  all,  the  unbounded  veracity  of  our 
ancestors."' 

It  would  be  amusing  to  pass  from  this  sentence  to  Gregory 

I  of  Tour^t,  the  poem  of  the  Niebelungen,  and  all  the  poetical 

I  or  historical  monuments  of  the  ancient  German  manners: 
to  the  artifice,  deceit,  and  want  of  faith,  shown  there  at  eveiy 
step,  sometimes  with  tha  most  dexterous  refinement,  aud 
sometimes  with  the  coarsest  audacity.  Can  you  believe  that 
the  Germans  were  any  different  when  before  their  tribunals 
tfma  in  common  life^  and  that  the  registers  of  their  law -suits, 
if  such  things  as  registers  then  existed,  should  give  the  lie  to 
their  history? 

I  do  not  attach  any  special  reproach  to  them  for  these 
vices;  they  are  the  vices  of  all  barbarous  nations,  in  all 
epochs,  and  under  every  zone;  American  traditions  bear 
witness  to  it,  as  well  as  those  of  Europe,  and  the  Iliad  as 
well  as  the  Niebelungen.  I  am  far,  too,  from  denying  that 
natural  morality  in  man,  which  abandons  him  in  no  age 
or  condition  of  society,  and  mixes  itself  with  the  most  brutal 
empire  of  ignorance  or  passion.  But  you  will  readily  com- 
prehend, what,  in  the  midst  of  such  manners,  the  oaths  of  the 
conjuratores  must  very  frequently  have  been. 

Witli  regard  to  the  spirit  of  tribe  or  family,  it  is  true,  it 
was  powerful  among  the  Germans;  of  this,  among  many 
other  proofs,  the  conjuratores  give  one;  but  it  had  not  all  the 
causes,  nor  did  it  produce  all  the  moral  consequences  which 
are  attributed  to  it:  a  man  accused  was  a  man  attacked;  his 
neighbours  followed  and  surrounded  him  before  the  tribunal 

>  Ueber  das  gerichtwesen  der  Germanen,  Preface,  p.  6. 
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ita  fit  H  cmmliiit.  It  wna  lihtWMtii  fninUii^d  ttmt  tlift  ^teU?  of 
witriiirti  Biilitiidteil  in  tlm  htmrt  ai  Imrbttrititii:  i*4tu  w**.  Ih^  nur- 
liiiaiiil  llmt  itmy  dlimilil  gnuiii  nttil  |Mit  t\nnnbt\vi^  in  riiov«' 
iiiniit  wlifii,  iiutltir  btirli  li  iuriii,  war  iimiKU'Ml  Umin? 

Tliti  trim  iiH^Mit  nf  ttiti  vunjumtortm  Wttd,  timi  nil  (liUttt 
iiinttiiKi  111'  eBtiililiBliiiiK  IWi'tri  wtirii  ttliiiiiAt  iiii|ii'Hi^ti(?alil/^,  'J'fjjnk 
wlmt  Dimh  uii  iiii|tiii'y  t^kurtd,  wlmt  u  dtigre^  of  ififcelWliid 
(lHvt}li»|iiiifiiit  liiitl  |Hililir  |N)wiir  art)  imiM^HHary  in  ori\t*.r  Ui  vtm* 
IViiitt  lliH  VHiiiKid  liiuiitt  ijf  iiniuidi  to  <tiillti(^t  mid  e^mtM^i 
thti  tiviilnixw,  til  hrihg  tlin  wUittttM6d  \tt*\um  tlitt  jiid|re«,  aii4 
til  (lilt Ilia  truth  IVrnti  i\\M\\  in  tlin  )iit:;dftii'{ti  of  tfiit  m>rua)f;ni 
anil  tlin  atutiidml.  Ntitliing  ul'  tiiid  wad  )mdaililtt  in  iUa  ^a^My 
Ijiivurnril  jjy  ilm  »Sulii*.  luvvj  uml  it  wud  imitlicrr  Ironi  rlv/i'w 
nor  iiiftrat  lunaliinatlnn  that  itmv  tlmn  tiad  ruAunittMi  Ut  tlit; 
jiiiigumnt  III'  (1(1(1  and  tlm  nitlli  nf  rKluti<»iid,  lint  lii^canaii  lli^y 
iMiuld  iitilllibr  ltd,  nnr  a|nirf.linnd  anytliint(  iMttttsr. 

HiiC'ti  tirti  tint  |»rinri|ial  |itilntd  nf  thid  law  whirti  «ra«nu:d  Ut 
ina  III  nitirit  yntu'  attention.  I  day  nutldntf  of  ttm  f^'a^rnimitd 
of  ]Hilitii*al  law,  rivil  law,  or  rivil  imM'tidnrti,  wld<rli  am 
found  dib)mrdtitl  thniiit/h  it,  nur  tivun  of  tliat  fanioua  artiffla 
wliii'li  iirtltH'H  that  **  Halir  land  Dhall  not  fall  to  wommi;  afi<l 
tliut  tliH  inhtirirnm^n  dhall  dttvolvH  tixrtudivoly  on  tlir;  iimli;«.'' 
Nil  priiaiiii  la  oiiw  igiiiiiant  of  its  irnti  nmuning.     Htmif.  did- 

Iiiidiiliiiid,  rrtltttivti  III  iliK  ritriitci  liy  which  a  man  may  t^.\t^rhU: 
liniDr-ir  iVtini  hia  funilly,'  tlm  priting  fn^  of  nil  oliliguiion  «if 
rttlittiiindhi)i,  and  untniing  n)inn  \x\\  tintirts  \ni{t.\%ti%Afi%vr.^  uris 
vmy  iMtriiMid,  and  givti  u  ^it^ut  indight  into  bofial  lif«{  liut 
thfct>  htild  un  nnimiiiirlunt  plam  in  tlm  law,  and  do  not  dn- 
Itiniiiim  ita  i^ml.  1  riipt^itt,  lliat  it  id  nder^ntially  a  |ic.nal  roflf, 
and  yiiii  iHHv  rimiiiivlmnd  it  nndtir  thia  vltiw*  C '(iiiaidrring  it 
ill  lib  whiili',  it  ia  iiiijiiianildii  not  tn  i't-.('iipnid<i  in  it  a  roni|ih:K, 
nnrnrlain,  itml  inniaihiry  Ir^iahitiifii.  Oim  ivrU  ut  t-vrry 
jiiiiiiii^iil  Mm-  I  III. -70(1^  I'.  Irmii  niin  riiinili'y  into  ttnuthrr,  fi'ifin  om: 

fsiiriltl  nlilli'  liilii  iiliii(lii-r  aiM'liil    hllllr,    ll'filil    iilHt    i'ldlf/idll    iliOi 

uiintlii  r  i'l'.iiffiiio,  iintl  Warn  iim-i  litiip;iiti^.t^  Intuttnfillii'r  luii{/iiii{/f  j 

ulliiital  rvrry  ilii'laiiiiii  |ilii»cia  which  rull  tukti  plnri':  in  lliir  Ijl'i* 
of   II    iiuliuii    ia   niuiii)»i'd  u|mM1  il.       I  la  i-kiati'n<'<i  ul.'9ff  WMa  pM*- 

riiiioii!)  iiiid  tiih-ri  Iriiiii  I  III',  trnlh  rdilury,  |frrliii|ia,  ii  wud 
i'(')ilui  rd    \iy    ti    ninlliliidr    ul    lurul    rnetifOiB,    tn    which,    of  u 

i  111.  iiii.  s  1— ;i 
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surety^  it  had  contributed  a  great  deal,  but  which  were 
likewise  drawn  from  other  sources,  in  the  Roman  law,  the 
canon  law,  and  the  necessities  of  circumstances;  and  when, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  invoked  the  Salic  law,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown,  it  had  certainly 
been  a  long  time  since  it  had  been  a  pot  en  of,  except  in  re- 
membrance, and  up(m  some  great  occasion. 

Three  othei-  barbarian  laws  ruled  over  the  nations  esta- 
blished in  Gfl.ul,  those  of  the  Hipuariana^  the  Burgundiansj 
and  the  Visigoths;  these  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next 
lecture* 


/^ 
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TENTH   LECTURE. 


Object  of  the  lecture — 1h  tho  trauhitory  character  of  tUe  Halk  Uw 
found  in  tUe  lawi  of  tlie  Kipuariauif,  the  iiurguudianM,  and  tb«  Viai- 
KoihH? — iHt,  The  law  of  the  liipuarianH— The  iiipuariati  Frank*— > 
Ilintory  of  tho  compilation  of  their  law — Itii  contentM — Difleninoe  be- 
tween it  and  the  Halic  law — '2nd,  The  law  of  the  Burgundiaua — HiutoTj 
of  itH  compilation — Ita  contentu — ItM  diHtinctive  character — ''Ird,  The 
law  of  the  ViHigotliH— It  coucernN  the  hihtory  of  Bpaiu  more  than  that 
of  FrHUce — ItH  general  charm-ter — Kffect  of  iioman  civilization  upon 
tho  biirbarianH. 

In  our  last  hicturc,  tho  character  whicli,  on  summing  upf 
appeared  to  uh  douiiimnt  and  fundamental  in  the  Salic  law, 
MvnH  tliat  of  being  a  transitory  legislation,  doubtless  essentially 
(Jerman,  yet  distinguirihed  by  a  Iioman  stamp;  whidi  would 
have  no  future;  and  which  nhowed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
passage  from  the  (iernian  into  the  Roman  social  state,  and 
on  the  other,  the  decay  and  fuHion  of  tlie  two  elements  for 
the  good  of  a  new  society,  to  which  they  both  concurred,  and 
which  began  to  appear  amidst  their  wreck. 

This  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Salic  law  will  be 
singularly  confirmed,  if  the  examination  of  the  other  bar- 
barous laws  likiiwise  lead  us  to  it;  still  more,  if  we  find  in 
tliese  various  laws,  diil'erent  epochs  of  transition,  different 
phas(is  of  transformntion,  which  may  be  imperfectly  dis- 
covered in  the  otlii^r;  if  we  recognise,  for  examphs  that  the 
law  of  the  Ripuarians,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
law  of  the  VisigotliH,  are  in  some  measure  placed  in  tlie  some 
canter  as  tlie  Sulic  law,  at  unequal  distances,  and  leave  us,  if 
the  term  be  pennitted,  products  more  or  less  advanced  in  tlie 
itonibination  of  the  Cjlerman  and  Iioman  society,  and  in  the 
foi'ination  of  the  new  state  which  was  to  be  the  result. 
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It  is  to  this,  I  believe,  that  the  examination  of  the  three 
laws  will,  in  fact,  condutjt  usj  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  wliichj 
■within  the  hmit:?  of  Gaul,  exerti:fletl  any  true  influence- 
The  distinction  between  the  Ripuarian  Franks  and  the 
Bolian  Franks  is  known  to  yoti;  these  wer<i  thf:i  t^vo  principal 
tribes,  or  rather  the  two  principal  coUections  of  tribes  of  the 
great  confederation  of  tbe  Franks.  The  Sahan  Franks  pro- 
bably took  their  name  from  the  river  Ysaelj  (Ysula,)  upon  tlie 
banks  of  which  they  were  eatablishedj  after  the  movement  of 
TiftUons  which  had  driven  them  into  Batavia;  their  name  was 
therefore  of  German  orif^in,  and  we  may  fluppose  tJiat  it  was 
jiven  tliem  by  themselves.  The  Ripuarian  Fi-anks,  on  the 
?untrary,  evidently  received  theirs  from  the  Romans,  They 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  As  the  Saliaii  Franks 
advanced  towards  the  south-west,  into  Belgium  and  Gaul, 
the  Ripuarian  Franks  f^pread  aleo  towards  the  west,  and 
oceujued  the  territory  between  the  Rliine  and  the  Meuae,  to 
the  fore^^t  of  Ardennes.  The  tirst  became,  or  well  nigh, 
the  Franks  of  Neustria;  the  last,  the  Fnuiks  of  Anstrasia.. 
These  two  names,  without  exactly  corresponding  to  the  primi- 
tive distinction,  reproduce  it  faithfully  enough. 

At  the  begin ni Jig  of  our  history,  the  two  tribes  appear  lor 
a  time  re-united  in  a  single  nation  and  under  a  single  empire. 
I  will  read  to  you,  upon  this  subject,  the  account  of  Gregory 
of  Tours;  always,  without  his  knowing  it,  the  truest  painter 
of  the  manners  and  events  of  this  epoch.  You  will  there 
aee  what,  at  that  time,  was  understood  by  the  words  union  of 
nations  and  conquest. 

"  When  Clovis  came  to  battle  against  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  he  had  for  an  ally  the  son  of  Sigebert- Claude,  (king 
of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  and  who  resided  at  Cologne,) 
named  Chloderic.  This  Sigebert  limped,  from  a  blow  on  the 
knee  which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  against 
the  Germans.  .  .  .  King  Clovis,  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris, 
sent  secretly  to  the  son  of  Sigebert,  saying  to  him:  *  Your 
father  is  aged,  and  he  limps  with  his  bad  leg:  if  he  should 
die,  his  kingdom  belongs  to  you  of  nght,  as  weU  as  our  friend- 
ship.' Seduced  by  this  ambition,  Chloderic  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  killing  his  father. 

"  Sigebert  had  gone  out  of  the  town  of  Cologne,  and, 
having  passed  the  Rhine,  was  walking  in  the  forest  of  Bu- 
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conia;  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent;  his  son  sent  assassins 
against  him  and  procured  his  death,  in  the  hope  that  he 
should  possess  his  kingdom.  But,  bj  the  judgment  of  God, 
he  fell  into  the  yerj  grave  which  he  had  maliciouslj  dog  for 
his  father.  He  sent  to  king  Cloyis  messengers  announcing 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  said  to  him:  '  Mj  father  is  dead, 
and  I  have  in  my  power  his  treasures  and  his  kingdom.  Send 
to  me  and  I  will  willingly  give  you  what  treasures  you  please.* 
Clovis  returned  for  answer:  *  I  return  thee  thanks  for  thj 
good  will,  and  pray  thee  show  thy  treasures  to  my  d^ratiei^ 
after  which  thou  shalt  possess  them  alL'  Chloderie  then 
showed  his  father's  treasures  to  the  deputies.  Whilst  they 
examined  them,  the  prince  said:  '  This  is  the  coffer  in  which 
my  father  was  accustomed  to  amass  his  gold  coin.'  They 
said  to  him,  *  Plunge  your  hand  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
find  all'  Haying  done  this,  and  while  he  stooped  low,  one 
of  the  deputies  raised  his  axe  and  broke  his  skidL  Thus  did 
this  unworthy  son  suffer  the  same  death  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  father.  Clovis  learning  that  Sigebert  and  his  son  were 
dead,  came  to  this  same  town,  and  having  convened  all  the 
people,  he  said  to  them:  *  Listen  to  what  has  happened. 
While  I  was  sailing  upon  the  river  Scheld,  Chloderic,  my 
cousin's  son,  alarm^  his  father  by  telling  him  that  I  wished 
to  kill  him.  As  Sigebert  fled  through  the  forest  of  Bnconia, 
Chloderic  sent  murderers  after  him,  who  put  him  to  death; 
he  himself  was  assassinated,  I  know  not  by  whom,  at  the 
moment  of  his  opening  his  father's  treasives.  I  am  no 
accomplice  in  these  things.  I  could  not  shed  the  blood  citaj 
friends,  because  it  is  forbidden;  but  since  these  things  have 
happened,  I  have  some  advice  to  give  you.  If  it  is  agreeaUe 
to  you,  follow  it.  Have  recourse  to  me;  put  yourselveB 
under  my  protection.'  The  people  answered  these  words 
by  plaudits  of  hand  and  mouth;  and  having  raised  him  upon 
a  shield,  they  created  him  their  king.  Clovis  then  received 
the  kingdom  and  treasures  of  Sigebert.  Every  day  Grod 
caused  his  enemies  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  augmented  his 
kingdom,  because  he  walked  with  an  upright  heart  before  the 
Lord,  and  did  the  things  that  were  pleasing  in  his  sight."* 

1  Gregory  of  Tours,  iu  my  Collection  di»  Memoires  de  riiistoire  ie 
France,  i.  pp.  104 — 1U7. 
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imioQ  of  the  two  nations,  if  such  a  fact  may  bear  the 
tfij  WM  not  of  longr  duration.  On  the  death  of  Clovis,  his 
iSon^  Theodoric,  was  kin^  of  the  eastern  Franks;  that  is 
t^  aay>  of  the  Bipuarian  Franks;  he  resided  at  Metz.  To 
bini   is  generally  attributed  the  compilation  of  their    law. 

'  is,  in  tact,  is  in<licated  by  the  prdtBuse  of  the  Salic  law, 
hich  1  have  already  read,  and  which  is  likewise  found  at 
the  beginMin^  of  the  Bavarian  law.  According  to  this 
tradition,  then,  the  law  of  the  Ripnarians  should  be  placed 
Iwtwet^n  thtj  years  511  and  584,  It  conld  not  have,  like 
the  Salie,  the  pretention  of  ascending  to  the  right-hand 
bank  of  t\\ti  Rbine^  and  to  ancient  Germany.  Still  its 
ftntiquity  must  be  great*  E  am  inclined  to  abridge  it,  in 
Its  actual  form  at  least,  of  nearly  a  century  of  existence.  The 
preform,  which  desoribes  it  as  digested  under  Theodoric» 
attributes  to  this  chief  also  the  law  of  the  Germans;  now  it 
iA  almo<it  certain  that  this  was  not  digested  until  the  reign  of 
Clotnire  IL,  between  the  years  618  and  628;  this  is  what 
the  best  maTiuscrlpts  gire  us  reason  to  suppose.  The  autho- 
rity of  tliie  pTelacc,  therefore,  becomes  very  doubtful  with 
regar*!  to  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians;  and,  after  an  attentive 
comparison  of  tl^e  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  only  under  Dagobert  I.,  between  the  years  628 
and  638,  that  it  took  the  definite  form  under  which  it  has 
reached  us. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  history  of  its  contents.  I  have 
submitted  it  to  the  same  analysis  as  the  Salic  law.  It  con- 
tains 89  or  91  titles,  and  (according  to  various  distributions) 
224  or  227  articles;  namely,  164  of  penal  law,  and  113  of 
political  or  civil  law,  and  civil  or  criminal  procedure.  Of 
the  164  articles  of  penal  law,  we  reckon  94  for  violence 
against  persons,  16  for  cases  of  theft,  and  64  for  various 
offences. 

At  the  first  glance,  according  to  this  simple  analysis,  the 
Ripuarian  law  a  good  deal  resembles  the  Salic  law ;  it  is  also 
an  essentially  penal  legislation,  and  gives  evidence  of  nearly 
the  same  state  of  manners.  Still,  when  regarded  more  closely, 
we  discover  important  differences.  I  spoke  to  you  at  our  last 
meeting  of  the  conjuratoreSy  or  compurgators,  who,  without, 
properly  speaking,  bearing  witness,  came  to  attest  by  their 
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oath  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  facts  alleged  by  the  offended 
or  the  offender.  The  conjuratores  held  a  speciallj  important 
place  in  the  law  of  the  Bipoarians.  There  is  mention  made  of 
them  in  fifty-eight  articles  of  this  law^  and  on  every  occasion  it 
minutely  regulates  the  number  of  the  compurgators,  the  forms 
of  their  appearance,  &c  The  Salic  law  sp^s  much  more 
rarely  of  them— so  rarely,  that  some  persons  have  doubted 
whether  the  system  of  the  conjuratores  was  in  force  among 
the  Salian  Franks.  This  doubt  does  not  seem  well  founded. 
If  the  Salic  law  has  scarcely  spoken  of  it,  it  is  because  it  looked 
upon  the  system  as  an  established  and  imderstood  fact,  of 
which  there  was  no  need  to  write.  Besides,  everything 
indicates  that  this  fact  was  real  and  powerfuL  What  were 
the  reasons  for  its  frequent  insertion  in  the  law  of  the  Bipu- 
arians?  I  will  presently  give  the  only  explanation  of  this 
that  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of. 

Another  custom  is  also  much  more  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Ripuarian  than  in  the  Salic  law;  I  mean  judicial 
combat.  There  are  many  traces  of  it  in  the  Salic  law;  but 
the  Ripuarian  law  formally  institutes  it  in  six  distinct  articles. 
This  institution,  if  such  a  fact  merits  the  name  of  institutiooy 
played  too  important  a  part  in  the  middle  ages  to  allow  of  our 
not  endeavouring  to  understand  it  at  the  moment  that  it 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  laws. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  composition— properij 
speaking,  the  only  punishment  of  the  Salic  law — ^was  a  first 
attempt  to  substitute  a  legal  system  in  place  of  the  right  of 
war,  in  place  of  vengeance,  and  the  contest  of  physical  force. 
Judicial  combat  was  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind;  its  aim  was 
to  subdue  war  itself,  individual  vengeance,  to  certain  forms  and 
rules.  Composition  and  judicial  combat  were  intimately  con- 
nected, and  simultaneously  developed  themselves.  A  crime 
had  been  committed,  a  man  offended;  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  had  a  right  to  revenge  himself,  to  pursue  by 
force  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  But  a  commencement  of  law,  a  shadow  of  public 
power  interfered,  and  authorized  the  offender  to  offer  a  certain 
sum  to  repair  his  crime.  But,  originally,  the  offended  party 
had  the  right  to  refuse  the  composition,  and  to  say — "I 
will  exercise  my  right  of  vengeance,  I  desire  war."  Then 
the  legislator,  or  rather  the  customs,  for  we  personify  under 


^tthe  name  le^slator*  mere  customs  which  for  a  long  period 
Hhfid  tio  l(^al  authority,  the  customs  then  interfered,  raying 
K-~*''If  yoa  wish  to  revenge  yourself,  and  make  war  upon 
IPyonr  enemy*  you  must  do  so  according  to  certain  terms,  and  in 
the  pi-e^Bce  of  certain  witnesses/' 

Thus  was  judicial  combat  introduced  into  the  legislation  as 
S  regulation  of  the  right  of  war,  a  limited  arena  opened  to 
TengoADce.  Such  was  its  first  and  true  source;  the  recourse 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  the  truth  proclaimed  by  God  him- 
eelf  in  the  issue  of  the  combat,  are  ideas  whose  asao^'iation 
with  it  is  of  later  date^  when  religious  creeds  and  the  Christian 
clergy  played  an  important  part  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
r  barbarians.  Originally^  judicial  combat  was  only  a  legal  form 
lof  the  right  of  the  stningest — a  form  much  more  explicitly 
Ifecognised  in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarious  than  in  the  Salic 

LW, 

Judging  from  the  two  differences,  one  would  be,  for  the 
oment,  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  first  of  these  two  laws 
vna  the  most  ancient,  Jn  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
fche  system  of  the  conjuratores  and  judicial  combat  belonged  to 
the  primitive  German  society.  The  Ripuarian,  therefore,  would 
fscf^m  their  most  faithful  image,  \l  w^as  nothing  of  the  kind* 
And,  first,  these  two  ditferenees,  which  seemed  to  give  to 
this  law  a  more  barbarous  physiognomy,  themselves  indi- 
cate an  effort,  a  first  step  out  of  barbarism,  for  they  give 
evidence  of  the  design,  if  not  to  abolish  it,  at  all  events  to 
r^ulate  it. 

Silence  upon  this  subject  leaves  all  things  under  the  em- 
pire of  custom — that  is  to  say,  of  violence  and  chance:  the 
Bipuarian  law  attempted  in  writing,  by  determining  the 
custom,  to  convert  it  into  law — that  is  to  say,  to  render  it 
fixed  and  general.  A  certain  symptom  of  a  more  modern 
date,  and  of  a  society  rather  more  advanced. 

Besides,  there  were  other  differences  between  these  two 
laws  which  incontestably  prove  this  result. 

Ist,  You  have  seen,  by  the  simple  enumeration  of  the 
articles,  that  civil  law  held  a  greater  place  in  the  Bipuarian 
than  in  the  Salic  law.  There  penal  law  always  dominated. 
Still  the  law  is  less  exclusively  a  penal  code;  the  procedure, 
the  rule  of  evidence,  the  state  of  persons,  property  and  its 
various  modes  of  transmission — ^in  a  word,  all  parts  of  legisla- 
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i  forfifitt  his  life,  and  all  hia  goods  shall  be  conflaoated."— 
bLxi.  £  1. 

Sauc  law  says  nothing  of  this  kind;  here  royalty  has 
dy  made  an  important  progress. 
The  same  difference  exists  between  the  two  laws  with 
to  the  church;  the  articles  which  I  have  just  read 
ily  prove  it;  the  church  is  everjrwhere  assimilated  to 
/;  the  same  privileges  are  accorded  to  her  lands  and 
'  kbourers. 
|iti(4th.  One  discovers,  also,  in  the  Ripuarian  law,  a  rather 
I  macrked  influence  of  the  Roman  law;  tl  does  not  confine 
'  to  mentioning  it  merely  in  order  to  say  that  the  Romans 
tinder  its  empire;  it  accepts  some  of  its  provisions. 
bus,  in  regulating  the  formulas  of  enfranchisement,  it  says : 
Km^'  We  desire  that  every  Ripuarian  Frank,  or  freed  man, 
^Mus  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  cnr  for  a  sum,  wishes  to  free  his 
ibive  in  the  forms  indicated  by  the  Roman  law,  present  him- 
itlf  at  the  church,  before  the  priests,  deacons,  and  all  the 
dergy  and  people.  .  .  .**  (The  formulsB  of  enfranchisement 
Mlow.)— Tit.  Ix.  §  1. 

This,  although  a  slight,  is  a  real  indication  of  a  more 
advanced  society. 

5th.  Lastly,  when  wo  read  the  Ripuarian  law  attentively 
in  its  whole,  we  are  struck  with  a  character  less  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  Salic  law.  The  provisions  are  more  precise 
smd  extensive;  we  discover  more  purpose  in  them,  and 
purpose  more  matured  and  political,  and  inspired  by  more 
universal  views.  They  are  not  always  mere  customs  which 
they  digest;  the  legislators  say  at  times,  '*  We  establish,  we 
order."^  In  fact,  everything  indicates  that  this  legislation,  if 
not  in  its  form,  at  least  in  the  ideas  and  manners  which  are 
its  foundation,  belongs  to  a  posterior  epoch,  to  a  state  some- 
what less  barbarous,  and  shows  a  new  step  in  the  transition 
from  the  German  to  the  Roman  society,  and  from  these  two 
societies  to  a  new  society  arising  from  their  amalgamation. 

From  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  let  us  pass  to  that  of  the 
Burgundians,  and  let  us  see  if  we  shall  there  find  the  bame 
faet 

The  compilation  of  the  law  of  the  Burgundians  fluctuates 

»  Tit.  iMti.  1 1.  lit.  xo. 
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between  tlie  year  407  or  4^18,  the  second  of  the  reign  of 
Gondebiildy  and.tlte  year  •^34,  the  time  of  the  fail  of  thiK 
liingdom  under  the  amus  of  tiie  Franlu.  Tiiree  parti^  pro- 
bably of  different  dates,  eomixwe  tliis  law.  The  first,  whicL 
ci>mpreliends  the  first  forty-one  titles,  evidently  belongs  to 
king  (jrondebald,  and  appears  to  have  been  published  iN^ore 
the  year  !jOi.  From  tlie  forty-second  title,  tlie  character  oi 
the  legislation  changes.  The  new  laws  are  scarcely  anythbg 
more  tlian  niixiificationH  of  the  old  ones;  they  explain,  KfV>mi, 
complete,  and  announce  them  definitely.  From  the  con- 
sideration of  many  facts,  into  the  details  of  which  I  shall 
not  enter  here,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  second 
part  was  digcjsted  and  published  towards  the  year  ol7, 
by  Sigismond,  the  suecjssor  of  Gondebald.  Lastly,  two  sup- 
plements form  a  third  fmrt,  added  t4>  tlie  law,  under  the 
[Kisitive  name  of  Additamenta,  probably  also  by  Sigismond, 
who  died  in  ''>2'J. 

1'he  preface,  plac<td  in  front  of  tlie  text,  confirms  tliese 
conjectures;  it  is  evidently  composed  of  two  prefaces  of  dif- 
ferent epochs;  one  by  King  Gondebald,  and  the  other  by 
King  Sigismond.  Some  manuscripts  have  attributed  the  latter 
alKo  to  Oondebald;  but  those  which  give  it  to  Sigismond  cer- 
tainly merit  the  preference. 

This  preface  throws  light  u|>on  questions  much  more  im- 
fKirtant  ttian  the  dat^;  of  tlie  law,  and  at  once  clearly  distin- 
guishcH  it  from  the  two  laws  which  have  just  occupied  our 
attention,  it  is  necessary  that  1  should  read  it  to  you 
throughout. 

'*  The  most  glorious  king  of  the  Burgundians,  after  having, 
for  the  interest  and  repose  of  our  [>eo{>le,  deliberately  reflected 
u[>on  our  institutions  and  tliose  of  our  ancestors,  and  upon 
what,  in  every  matt^;r  and  every  business,  is  exjiedieut  for 
horu^Kty,  regularity,  nioson,  and  justice,  we  Imve  weighed  all 
this  in  our  great  asK<;tfiblics;  and  as  much  by  our  advice  as 
theirs,  we  have;  ordered  the  following  statuUu»  to  l>e  written, 
to  the.  end  that  tlu;  laws  xnsxy  remain  eternal: — 

^'  By  the  grace  of  Gixl,  in  tlu;  second  year  of  the  most 
glorious  Lord  King  Sigismund,  the  l>ook  of  ordinances  touch- 
ing the  eternal  maintenance  of  the  laws  fmst  and  present,  mailtr 
at  Jiyons  th<i  4th  day  of  th(t  ealends  of  April. 

*^  By  love  of  justice,  through  which  God  becomes  favourable 
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nas,  and  by  which  we  acquire  power  upon  «artb^  having  lirst 
eld  counsel  with  om*  counts  and  nobW?,  we  have  applied  our- 
Jv^B  to  regulate  all  tilings  in  such  a  manner  that  integrity 
ttd  justice  in  judgments  may  dispel  all  corrupdou.  All 
those  who  are  in  power,  eouating:  from  this  day,  must  judge 
"  el  ween  the  Burgundian  and  the  Roman  according  to  the 
aour  of  our  laws,  compojsed  and  amended  by  common  accord; 
such  manner  that  no  pe3^^n  shall  hope  or  dare,  in  a  judg- 
Qent  or  law -suit,  to  receive  anything  of  one  of  the  parties 
ktoy  way  of  gift  or  advantage  ;  but  that  the  party  having; 
justice  on  his  side  shall  obtain  it,  and  that  to  this  end  the 
integrity  of  the  judge  shall  suffice.  We  think  it  our  duty  to 
"  iipose  tlus  duty  on  ourselves,  to  tlie  end  that  no  one,  in  what 
soever,  shall  tempt  our  integrity  by  solicitatioiis  or 
esents^  tlius,  from  love  of  justice,  repelling  far  from  our- 
lielves,  what  J  throughout  our  kiogUoms,  we  interdiet  all 
nudges  from  doing.  Our  treasury  shall  no  longer  pretend 
>  exact  more  as  penalty  than  is  found  established  in  the  laws, 
et  the  nobles,  counts,  counsellors,  domestics,  and  mayors 
of  our  house,  the  chancellors  and  counts  of  cities  and 
districts,  both  Burgundians  and  Romans,  as  well  as  all 
deputy  judges,  even  in  ease  *,>f  war,  know  then  that  \\ny  are 
to  receive  nuthing  fur  i;auses  treated  or  judged  before  themj 
and  that  they  shall  ask  nothing  of  the  parties  by  way  of  pro- 
mise or  recompence.  The  parties  shall  not  be  forced  to 
compound  with  the  judge  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall 
receive  anything.  If  any  of  the  said  judges  allow  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted,  and,  despite  our  laws,  be  convicted 
of  receiving  a  recompence  in  a  law-suit  or  judgment,  how- 
ever justly  tried,  for  the  example  of  all,  if  the  crime  be 
proved,  let  him  be  punished  with  death,  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  he  who  is  convicted  of  venality,  having  been 
punished  himself,  his  possessions  be  not  taken  from  his 
children  or  legitimate  heirs.  With  regard  to  the  secretaries 
of  deputy  judges,  we  think  that,  for  their  fee  in  cases,  a  third 
of  a  penny  should  be  allowed  them  in  causes  above  ten  solidi; 
below  that  sum  they  must  demand  less.  The  crime  of  venality 
being  interdicted  iinder  the  same  penalties,  we  order  that 
Romans  be  judged  according  to  Roman  laws,  as  was  done  by 
our  ancestors;  and  let  these  latter  know  that  they  shidl 
receive  in  writing  the  form  and  tenour  of  the  laws  according 
I  I 
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litw  of  the  VlMlgothn — tt.  (UitiMertin  fhe  hUlory  of  H|>fl)tf  ttiorn  iUnn  Ihftt 
of  Frfitirff — Un  f(fftifr»]  I'hufm'in'  Kffect  of  Kotriitn  olvJUxAtlotf  ttp<m 
Ihw  hi'rhnrififiH, 


In  our  laMt  l(*dur(%  tlio  vhnrmiUir  whiclif  on  AUtnming  up^ 
f\])]}v,nrv.{\  to  UH  (lotninant  and  fundatnonial  in  the  fitklic  1aW| 
wnn  that  of  boln^  a  iranHitorv  legislation,  doubtlemi  mmnilMy 
<il(3rman,  ynt  (liHtin^tiinluMl  by  a  Uonian  ntftmp)  which  would 
have  no  luturo;  and  which  Mhowod,  on  tho  one  handi  the 
paHAago  from  tho  (jlernian  Into  tho  lionian  Hooiftl  AiAtef  and 
on  tlio  othor,  tho  dooay  and  fusion  of  the  two  olemenii  for 
i)w  ^ood  of  a  now  nocioty,  to  whioli  thoy  both  conourrcd,  and 
whi(;h  bo^an  to  appoar  aniidnt  tli(;ir  wro<;k. 

TU\n  roAuit  of  tho  oxarnlnation  of  tho  Hallo  law  will  be 
fiin^ularly  <'onflrmod,  if  tho  oxaminatlon  of  ilte  oUior  tior- 
barotm  lawfi  likowim)  load  tm  to  it;  Mtill  moro,  If  wo  find  in 
tIjoHo  variouN  lawH,  <lincront  opoohH  of  tranfiition,  differont 
f»ha^oH  of  transform  nil  on )  whhdi  may  bo  Imporfectly  di»« 
^'ovorod  in  th(^  othrr;  if  wo  rooogniflo,  for  oxampli*,  that  the 
inw  <»r  ilio  kltMiarianH)  tho  law  of  tlio.  Hnrgiindianii,  and  t)ie 
law  of  tli(;  VlHigotlif*,  aro  in  Honio  monniiro  plAood  in  tho  name 
<!ar<'or  an  tlio  Hniio  law,  at  nnoqual  diHtanc^oH,  and  loavo  um,  if 
tlip  torni  1)0  pot  tnitt^)d,  prodnotn  moro  or  lo^l  advanced  in  tho 
<'.onibinatlon  of  tho  (lorman  and  Itoman  Aooioty,  and  in  the 
formation  of  tho  now  Ntato  which  wan  to  bo  tho  result. 
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Let  ua  jaow  enter  into  the  law  itseU';  it  docs  not  bolie  the 

It  irontaina  110  tiU«i,  and  354  8rtideiB>  namely;  142  arti- 
\t^H  of  civil  law,  30  of  civil  or  crimiDal  pi*tJo«dure,  and  182 
[of   penal   law.     The  p^nal  law  is  divid<;d  into   72   ttrtidea 

'  crimes  againiit  persons,  62  ibr  crimes  against  property, 
fiu^d  44  for  various  criwftft* 

Tiicfte  aro  the  principal  resnlta  to  whit'h  we  are  con- 
\  ducted  by  thti  examination  of  the  provisions  tbuR  classified: 

L  I1ic  condition  of  tlie  Burgundlan  and    th6  Roman    is 

the  sanic;  III!  legal  diiier«nce  haa  vanished;  in  rivil  or  criminal 

I  matters  whethor  us  offeuUtMi  or  offenders,  they  are  placed 

i  upon  a  fooling  of  equality.    Tbo  texts  abound  in  proof*  4>f  it. 

I J  select  some  of  the  most  striking  i— 

1.  ^' Let  the  BdrgundJan  and  Uie  Roman  be  aut^ectod  to 
I' the  name  condition." — Tit*  x.  §  L 

2.  "if  a  yoLin;;  lioman  girl  be  united  to  a  Itnr^undian 
[without  the  consent  or  knowl«d;i(e  of  her  paronts^  let  her 
[.blow  that  she  ttlmll  receive  none  of  her  parents'  possessions" 

-UiL  xix,  §.  5. 

3.  ''If  any  fr^e  Bur^umlian  enter  into  a  house  for  any 
quarrel,  h^t  him  pEiy  .sin:  sofidi  to  th«  intiMter  of  thu  hourte, 
and  twelve  solidi  as  a  fine.  We  wish  in  this  that  the  same 
condition  be  imposed  upon  the  Romans  and  the  Burgundians/' 
~Tit.  XV.  §.  L 

4.  *^  If  any  man  travelling  on  his  private  business,  arrive 
at  the  bouse  of  a  Burgundian  and  demand  hospitality  of  him, 
and  if  the  Burgundian  show  him  the  house  of  a  Roman,  and 
this  can  be  proved,  let  the  Burgundian  pay  three  solUH  to 
hhoi  whose  house  he  pointed  out,  and  three  9chdi  by  way  of 
fine."— Tit  xxxviii.  §.  6, 

These  regulations  certainly  exhibit  care  to  maintain  the 

two  people  on  the  same  footing.     We  thus  read  in  Gregory 

.  of  Tours:  **  King  Gondebald  instituted,  in  the  country  now 

named  Burgundy,  the  most  mild  laws,  in  order  that  the 

Romans  might  not  be  oppressed.^ 

IL  The  penal  law  of  the  Burgundians  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Franks.      Composition   had  always  existed 

^  Tom.  i.  p.  00,  of  my  CvUect'um  des  Jkthnoiren  rtlat\fB  a  VHbtoirt^  de 
Francr. 
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in  it,  but  it  was  no  lonjsor  ttu^  8i>lo  |KM\alty:  rt^r|u\ral  |)cniil* 
ties  uppoartHl:  wo  tiiul  ttU»  inTtAiu  moral  (nmsiltii^:  tha 
le^jfislator  attompttnl  to  luako  uih'  of  ^tmmoJ  Alr^miji 
even,  it  invvntod  »trango  puni^lunont^  mc\\  M  an»  cm»  ofVen 
found  in  ttio  It'jrislation  of  tlio  niiddlo  a}]:«N».  U\  fitr  i^xampW. 
a  hunting  »imrrow«hawk  was  utolcn.  tho  roUn^r  waa  con- 
dtMnntMl  to  lot  the  s|mrrow-hawk  oat  i^ix  ounotyi  of  rt«ah  from 
his  IkhI)-,  or  to  paj  !«ix  sttiitii  This  i(»  hut  a  |»itH«o  of  fantaatical 
8avagono8H;  but  it  indioatod  attompt«  at  punialtmont  vi!»rj 
ditVoront  from  tho  anoiout  (tormau  customs.  Tho  ditli«ivuce 
manifoHts  itself  altk>  hy  othor  symptomyt;  crimon  an^  much 
niort^  various,  fowor  of  thorn  aro  a^aiitst  iH^rsouM*  ami  w«  soo 
some  arise  which  bos|H)ak  moiH)  regular  and  ct>mplicatoi)  social 
relations. 

III.  Civil  ri^ht  and  pix^coduro  also  cHHHipy  a  much  gr«Nitor 
place  in  tlio  law  of  the  Hurgundinns  than  in  the  two  priHtHt* 
in;;  laws.  They  form  tht*  subject  of  nearly  half  tho  nrtiol««s; 
in  the  law  of  tho  Kipuarians  they  only  (Hnnipy  two-tlt\hs, 
and  only  the  sixth  of  the  Salic  hi\v.  Dne  ntHHl  only  opm 
the  laws  of  (u)ndelmld  and  Slgisumnd  in  or»lor  to  port*W\t 
then*  a  nudtitude  of  pntvisions  upon  successions,  tostanxouts, 
be< quests,  marriages,  contracts,  i^c. 

IV.  One  even  motets  there  with  Siimo  |>ositive  marks  of  the 
Roman  law.  We  could  scanndy  disiH>vor  any  traces  of  such 
a  fact  in  tho  Uipiuirian  law;  hen)  it  is  plainly  visible,  {parti- 
cularly in  wlmt  concerns  oivil  law  ;  nothing  can  Im«  more 
simple;  civil  law  was  rare  and  weak  in  barbartms  laws;  iVom 
tho  time  that  tho  progress  of  civil  ndations  furnisheil  the 
matter,  as  it  wens  it  was  fn>m  tho  Roman  legislation  that 
they  wore  obliged  to  born)w  the  form. 

Hero  are  two  pn)visions  whon^  the  imitation  is  cortain: 

1.  t. 

'*  If  A  niirffuiuliAn  woiunii.  nfior  '*  I«o(  no  i>rri«iin  \h*  iirmtrttUi  IliAi 
tho  (lt«ii(li  of  lior  huNbiuiil,  rntor^,  if  witinrii,  tlio  lawfiil  iiiui*  hrmf 
OA  linii|K*nM,  into  n  himmmuI  or  ii  |iun>ii«il,  Piitor  into  n  M-roiitt  innrriiitfi*. 
tliinl  niiirriiif(t*.  nml  if  n)ii«  Iiam  houn  iinvin)(  otiiMrrn  1>>-  ttir  fiinn<*r  mar- 
by  onoli  iimrriiiKt'i  li*l  Ix'r  poimttNN  in  riiiKi'.  thi*y  hIiuII  prmrrvv,  iluriug 
UHUft-not,  wiiilr  Nlif«  livrN.'tlio  nniiiiiU  (livir  lift*.  lhi«  umia-urt  of  wIirI  iltpy 


*  Hmt  thr  flrNt  Supplrnipnt,  til.  x. 
^  Diim  advivit  u$i{f'rut'tu  fMt$giiiMt, 


r 
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dnn^tion ;  but  "aft^r  her  demli,  eru^h  received^  dt  tUe  time  of  tlitir  mar- 

of  Ler  sons  djrill  **oiiie  into  tbe  pos-  Hager  tbi?  property  cumlog^  t^nlira  to 

session  of  whnt  Ilia  fittlier  gavfi  to  111??  their   cLihlr^u,   to  whom   the   inoflt 

mother :  nnJ  thus  thu  wc^mnn  has  uo  doored  laws  preserre  tbe  right  of  it 

Ttght  tfi   gfive,  i*U,  or  uUuuate  auy-  after    tlieh*  pmeutn'  JefitL/'  —  Cod. 

tliixifj  thru  »Le  reoeivtjd  is  u  tiUptiid  TlieoJ,,  Uv.  iii.  tit.  viii.  1,  3  ;  IbiJ*  L  2. 
donation  " — Tit*  xxiv*  §  1, 

■2.  a. 

"  Be^iUMts  iind  t«*itttmentfl  ttittde         *' In  codicils  that  art?  not  preceded 

unotig   our   pcD^ile    sbnl]    be    valid  by  a  testnmont,  an  ia  trills,  (be  me^ 

when  tivt  or  r^even  ivir^ieasGa  hare  diatio]i    of  five   or  fteMeu   iritueaaes 

tfet   LlieittOf  OH  heat   they  oa!i>  their  mnf(t    never    he     wantinj." — Cod, 

ial  OT  Bigiiatu  re  ."—Title,  jdiii.  g  3.  Tlieod.  Hv.  iv.,  tit.  iii.  L  1. 

I  might  indicate  other  apparent  atia1og;ies* 

Y,  Lastly,  the  law  of  the  Burgundiaus  clearly  shows  that 
Toyalt}'  had  made  great  pt-ogress  among  that  people-  Kot 
thtit  it  is  more  in  question  there  than  elsewhere;  it  wa^  not 
in  question  at  all  i:i  a  political  point  of  view;  the  Burgundiau 
I  Jaw  U  the  least  political  of  the  barbarian  laws,  the  one 
vhich  m05t  exclusively  contines  itself  to  penal  and  civil  law, 
flucl  contains  the  fewest  allusionis  to  general  government; 
but  by  this  law  in  its  whole,  by  its  preface,  and  by  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  its  eompilation,  one  is  reminded  at  every 
step  that  the  king  is  no  longer  merely  a  warrior  chief,  or 
merely  a  great  proprietor;  and  that  royalty  has  left  its  bar- 
barous condition,  in  order  to  become  a  public  power. 

You  see  all  this  gives  evidence  of  a  more  developed  and 
better  regulated  society;  the  Roman  element  prevails  more 
and  more  over  the  barbarous  element;  we  visibly  advance  in 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  or  rather  in  the  work  of 
fusion  which  is  to  combine  them  together.  What  the 
Burgundians  appear  to  have  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  empire,  independently  of  some  traits  of  civil  law, 
is  the  idea  of  public  order,  of  government  properly  so  called; 
hardly  can  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  trace  of  the  ancient 
German  assemblies;  the  influence  of  the  clergy  does  not 
appear  dominant;  it  was  royalty  which  prevailed,  and  strove 
to  reproduce  the  imperial  power. 

The  Burgundian  kings  seems  to  have  the  most  completely 
followed  the  emperors  and  reigned  after  their  model.  Perhaps 

1  Dum  advixerit  in  vsufruciv  possideat  (Interpret) 
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tbH  <'.ttuiM)  Hhoulil  \Hi  iK)U|{ht  for  in  tho  clato  of  tlusir  kingdonit 
whi<!h  waH  ono  of  tlio  ourHeitt  fuuti(Jif<l|  whik  tko  orgaiifaeiUloii 
oftliM  itriiplru  »till  iixiMttifl,  or  nearly  no;  porttaiNh  ii1ik>»  ilidr 
eMtubllHlitiiont,  iitU'liiHtid  within  nurrowisr  liuiiU  Umu  tliUMs  of 
thft  ViHiKotlm  or  tbtt  Knutkn,  nniy  btvo  oroinptly  UivmUM  ii 
with  u  morn  ntKular  i'orm.  llowiivay  thin  nmy  Im%  ttif;  fiiet 
iH  <'crtuin,  find  vhnrtUiUirwn  ilm  uuiUm  und  itM  I^^iiibiiiott. 

Jt  <;ontinutiil  in  vigour  aiW  tho  Murf^uuJiiUM  bud  tmmoi 
uml«r  tiio  yoi«w>f  th<)  KrunlcH;  tlu)  fonnubu  of  MiircuU'  and 
t)u*  tm\t\tii\tirloM  of  Chfirbmm((n<s  provn  it.'  W45  Hud  it  <sv«n 
fornmlly  ni<^ntlon(t<l  in  tbo  nintii  ciiniury  by  the  hitilutp§ 
Afrobuni  iinil  llinrjnur;  but  i'avf  uuni,  iht*.y  ohHurvHf  now  live 
un<i(ir  tiiiH  ifiw. 

1 1 1.  Tb()  (leHtiny  of  the  law  of  the  Vinj^othii  wm  more 
]m|Mirtanty  ami  of  ^reatitr  duration.  It  formed  a  eoiiiiid«r»ble 
rolbx'iion,  entitled  Forum  jufiicumf  and  woa  MiKtneiMively 
dlKeHt^Ml,  from  the  year  4W,  tiie  efiocli  of  the  oeeeiiaioti  oif 
kin^  Kurie,  who  ntHided  at  'iViulouMe,  to  tlte  year  701»  tim 
time  of  the  death  of  lC|{ir.tt  or  Kgixa,  wlio  resided  at  TolMia, 
TWi*  Htatimient  al^me  anmiuncsen  timt,  in  thiw  interval^  grMi 
«^litinp^eM  nniMt  have  taken  plu^te  in  the  riituation  of  tlie  pe<i|»l« 
for  wlioni  tite  law  wtut  nia<le.  Tiie  ViNigothn  wens  ArNt 
I'Mtiiblixhtrd  in  tlie  f4outh  of  (iaul;  it  wan  In  M)7  tliot  Cbivk 
drove  tlif^ni  hencie,  and  took  front  tlutm  all  Ai[ultainei  thev 
only  pn^Hi^rved  on  tlie  north  of  the  Pyreneeti  a  Heptinuml 
Thi:  b*^iHlation  of  the  V  irii^otlm,  titerefore,  in  of  no  ini|Mrtaiice 
in  the  hiMtory  of  our  rjvilixution  until  thin  ofioch;  in  lat«r 
tinn'ri,  Spain  in  ulnHmL  Mohdy  Inti^rifHteil  in  it. 

Wbibi  he  reif^m^d  at  'roulouMe,  ICurie  enuiiefl  tho  ciiatonu 
of  tint  <40tliH  to  l>e  writtitnt  IdM  MueeeMHor,  Alurie,  who  wu 
kilb'd  by  (*h>viH,  eolh^itftd  and  pubiirihe<i  the  lawN  of  bli 
Itonmn  Hu))i<u;trt  undi^r  tlie  name  of  Hmtmrium.  'V\m 
ViMiprothH,  then,  at  tlif.  (!<minHMi(!4*ment  of  the  Nixth  citntury 
w<*nf  in  tlw.  Nanu^  Kituation  oh  the  liurprundianii  and  the  Knink«| 
tlie  burbarouM  law  and  the  Itonuui  law  were  dintlnrt}  encli 
nuLioti  n'iained  itK  own. 

VVlwM  ili<t  Vihip;oLliM  were  driven  into  Spain,  tbi«  atat4 
wuH  altiTiMl;  th<ir  kinj^,  ( IbindtiNuinthe  (o42-G«52;  fuaeil 
l)i(^  two  liiwH  into  on<%  and  fonnatly  alKdlitbefl  tlie  liouion 
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' ;  there  vraa  from  that  time  but  one  code,  and  one 
fttioQ.  Thus  ivas  substituted  among  the  Visigoths  the 
em  of  retd  lawii,  or  according  to  territory,  in  the  place  of 
perisonai  bwsj  or  according  to  origin  or  rates.  Tliis  last  had 
prevailed  and  still  prevailed  simong  all  barbarous  nation^ 
wb«n  Chindasnititlie  abolished  it  from  among  the  Visigoths. 
But  it  was  in  Spain  that  this  re\T>lotion  was  completeil;  it 
was  there  that  from  Cbindasuinthc  lo  Kgica,  (642-701)  the 
Foriinijndicnm  was  developed,  completed,  and  took  the  form 
under  which  we  now  see  it.  As  long  as  the  Visigoths  occupied 
the  south  of  Gaul,  the  compilation  of  their  ancient  customs 
and  the  Bretiatimn  alone  ruled  the  country.  The  Fort/m 
jttdicum  ha^  tbereforCj  for  France,  only  an  indirect  interest: 
still  it  was  for  some  time  in  vigour  in  a  email  portion  of 
Boutliern  Gaul;  it  occupies  ft  great  place  in  the  general 
history  of  barbarous  laws,  find  figures  there  as  a  very  i-e- 
maj^kftbte  phenomenon.  Let  me,  therefore^  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  its  character  and  its  whole. 

The  law  of  the  Visigoths  is  incomparably  more  extensive 
than  any  of  those  which  have  just  occupied  our  attention* 
It  \%  composed  of  a  title  which  serves  as  a  prefiicej  and  twelve 
buoks^  divided  into  <'j4  titles,  in  which  are  comprehended 
595  articles,  or  distinct  lavrs  of  various  origins  and  date.  All 
the  laws  enacted  or  reformed  by  the  Visigoth  kings,  from 
Earic  to  Egica,  are  contained  in  this  collection. 

All  legislative  matters  are  there  met  with;  it  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  customs,  nor  a  first  attempt  at  civil  reform; 
it  is  a  universal  code,  a  code  of  political,  civil,  and  criminal 
law:  a  code  systematically  digested,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding for  all  the  requisites  of  society.  It  is  not  only  a  code, 
a  totality  of  legislative  provisions,  but  it  is  also  a  system  of 
philosophy,  a  doctrine.  It  is  preceded  by,  and  here  and 
ttiere  mixed  with  dissertations  upon  the  origin  of  society,  the 
nature  of  power,  civil  organization,  and  the  composition  and 
publication  of  laws,  and  not  only  is  it  a  system,  but  also  a 
C(41ection  of  moral  exhortations,  menaces,  and  advice.  The 
I\»rum  judicumy  in  a  word,  bears  at  once  a  legislative,  philo- 
80f>hical,  and  religious  character;  it  partakes  of  the  several 
properties  of  a  law,  a  science,  and  a  sermon. 

The  course  is  simple  enough;  the  law  of  the  Visigoths  was 
the  work  of  the  clergy;  it  emanated  from  the  councils  of 
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Toledo.  The  councils  of  Toledo  were  the  national  aseemblies 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Spain  has  this  singular  charao* 
teristic,  that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  the  dergj 
played  a  much  greater  part  in  it  than  elsewhere;  what  the 
field  of  Mars  or  May  was  to  the  Franks,  what  the  Wittea* 
agemote  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  what  the  general  a8sem^r 
of  Pavia  was  to  the  Lombards,  such  were  the  coondls  rf 
Toledo  to  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  It  was  there  that  the  laws 
were  digested,  and  all  the  great  national  affairs  debated. 
Thus,  the  clergy  was,  so  to  speak,  the  centre  around  whied 
grouped  royalty,  the  lay  aristocracy,  the  people  and  the 
whole  of  society.  The  Visigoth  code  is  evidently  the  work 
of  the  ecclesiastics;  it  has  the  vices  and  the  merits  of  their 
spirit ;  it  is  incomparably  more  rational,  just,  mild,  and 
exact;  it  understands  much  better  the  rights  of  humanitfr,  the 
duties  of  government,  and  the  interests  of  society;  imd  it 
strives  to  attain  a  much  more  elevated  aim  than  any  other  of 
the  barbarous  legislations.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  leares 
society  much  more  devoid  of  guarantees;  it  abandons  it  on 
one  side  to  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other  to  royalty.  The 
Frank,  Saxon,  Lombard,  and  even  Burgundian  laws,  respect 
the  guarantees  arising  from  ancient  manners,  of  individual 
independence,  the  rights  of  each  proprietor  in  his  domains, 
the  participation,  more  or  less  regular,  and  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, of  freemen  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  judgments^ 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  acts  of  civil  life.  In  the  Forum 
judicumy  almost  all  these  traces  of  the  primitive  German 
society  have  disappeared;  a  vast  administration,  semi-eccled* 
astical  and  semi-imperial,  extends  over  society.  I  surely  need 
not  observe,  for  your  thoughts  will  have  outrun  my  words, 
that  this  is  a  new  and  prodigious  step  in  the  route  on  which 
we  proceed.  Since  we  have  studied  the  barbarous  laws,  we 
advance  more  and  more  towards  the  same  result,  the  fusion  of 
the  two  societies  becomes  more  and  more  general  and  profound; 
and  in  tliis  fusion,  in  proportion  as  it  was  brought  about,  the 
Roman  element,  whether  civil  or  religious,  dominated  more 
and  more.  The  Eipuarian  law  is  less  German  than  the  Salic; 
the  law  of  the  Burgundians  less  so  than  the  Ripnarian  law; 
and  the  law  of  the  Visigoths  still  less  so  than  that  of  the  Bur* 
gundians.  It  is  evidently  in  this  direction  that  the  river 
flows,  towards  this  aim  that  the  progress  of  events  tends. 
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Singular  spectacle!  Just  dow  we  were  in  the  last  age 
I  of  Roman  civili/alion,  and  found  it  in  full  decline,  without 
6treng:th,  fertility,  or  splendour,  incapable,  as  it  were,  of  suh- 
Bting;  conquered  mid  ruined  hy  barbarianis;  now  all  of  a 
landd&n  it  reoppcar;!i,  powerful  and  iertile ;  it  ei^ereifles  a  pro- 
Idigioua  influence  over  tbe  institutions  and  manners  which 
imsaociate  themselves  with  it;  it  grudualJj  imprcBseaon  them  its 
I  (Character;  it  dotninatca  over  and  traneibrma  its  conquerors. 

Two  causesj  among  many  others,  produced  this  r^ult;  the 
l^KJwer  of  a  civil  legislntion,  strong  and  closely  knit;  and  the 
1  jtatLii-al  ascendency  of  civilization  over  bart>arism. 

In  fixing  themselves  and  becoming  proprietors,  the  barba- 
[tians  contracted,  among  tbemselves^  and  with  the  Romans^ 
[illations  much  more  varied  and  more  durable,  than  any 
they  had  hitherto  knowu ;  their  civil  existence  became  much 
[snore  extensive  and  permanent*  The  Roman  law  alone  could 
[regulate  it;  that  alone  was  prepared  to  provide  for  so  many 
I  a^lationsi-  The  barbarians  even  in  preserving  their  customs, 
even  while  remaining  masters  of  tbe  country,  found  them- 
selves taken,  go  to  apeak,  in  the  nets  of  this  learned  legis- 
lation, and  found  themselves  obliged  to  submit,  in  a  great 
Measure  J  doubtlesii  not  in  a  politic  ill  point  of  view,  but  in 
.civil  matters,  to  tlie  new  jsocial  order.  Besides,  the  mere  sight 
of  Roman  civilization  exercised  great  influence  on  their  ima- 
gination. What  now  moves  ourselves,  what  we  seek  with 
eagerness  in  history,  poems,  travels,  novels,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  society  foreign  to  the  regularity  of  our  own; 
it  is  the  savage  life,  its  independence,  novelty,  and  adven- 
tures. Very  different  were  the  impressions  of  the  barbarians; 
it  was  civilization  which  struck  them,  which  seemed  to  them 
great  and  marvellous;  the  remains  of  Roman  activity,  the 
cities,  roads,  aqueducts,  and  amphitheatres,  all  that  society 
80  regular,  so  provident,  and  so  varied  in  its  fixedness — 
these  were  the  objects  of  their  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. Although  conquerors,  they  felt  themselves  inferior  to 
the  conquered;  the  barbarian  might  despise  the  Roman  in- 
dividually; but  the  Roman  empire  in  its  whole  appeared 
to  him  something  superior;  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
age  of  conquests,  the  Alarics,  the  Ataulphs,  the  Theodorics, 
and  many  others,   while  destroying   and  throwing  to  the 
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f^rounct  tlio  Kotndn  ompiff?,  oxoHoa  ttU  thdr  powdr  to  Iml* 
tnU)  it. 

T\u\no  nrn  tim  prtncipftl  fitniM  which  mtinlfofitod  thotnMlvM 
In  thr3  i^poch  whfdi  wo  imvn  JuHt  rtivlowml»  nnd,  nbcive  aII» 
hi  thfi  (^ompilAtlon  ntut  Muccni^iitlva  tratiufbrtnntion  of  thn  W* 
hiiHo  hiwM.  Wo  fthnll  Mnok,  In  our  nnxt  Icrturts  whnt  rnmAinml 
of  tho  Homiui  Ihwm  to  ^[ovnrn  thn  Uomnng  thomMnlvpn,  whiln 
ilio  (jjormnni  worn  ap[)l)^lng  thoniftolvos  to  writing  tlioir  own. 
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Extracts  Arom  XTotlce  in  *'  Tbe  Atheneeiixn/' 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  undertaking,  in  many  respects  en- 
titled to  our  praise.  It  is  the  cheapest  volume  that  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  for  though  extending  to  five  hundred  pages  (and  each  succeeding 
volume  is  to  consist  of  between  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  five  hundred), 
of  excellent  type  and  paper,  with  a  good  portrait  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, and  richly  b(»und  in  cloth,  the  price  is  only  3«.  6(/.  Again  (and 
in  our  view  this  is  of  far  greater  moment),  the  series  is  to  consist  of  works 
of  a  much  higher  character  than  any  that  have  yet  adorned  our  periodical 
literature,  viz.,  "the  best  works  ot  the  best  authors."  That  this  is  not 
merely  a  vague  promise,  made  by  one  insensible  of  the  responsibilities 
which  it  involves,  we  are  inclined  to  infer  from  the  announcement  that 
the  proprietor  "  holds  that  the  highest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  ema- 
nating, as,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  done,  from  men  of  the  people,  are 
perfectly  intelligil»le  to  the  people;  and  that  for  the  future  elevation  of 
the  public  niiiul  nothing  is  needed  but  to  present  to  if,  in  a  tangible  form, 
the  combined  mind  of  the  past."  Hence  "  the  great  literary  works  of 
every  country  and  of  all  time"  are  to  characterize  *  The  European  Library.' 
We  are  further  promise'l  that  one  leading  feature  of  the  series  shall  be 
"  the  works  of  the  chief  historians  oi"  literature,  the  Wartons,  the  Tira- 
boschis,  the  Sismondis,  the  Bouterweks.  the  Ginguenes;"  and  if  this  pledge 
alone  be  fulfilled,  Mr.  Bogue  will  have  done  more  for  sound  literature 
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than  any  pablif  her  of  thlf  countiy  or  of  this  age.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
there  is  an  admirable  commencement  in  Roscoe's  first  historical  prodac- 
tion ;  and  we  sineerelv^  hope  that  it  will  be  fbllowed  by  his  more  eUbonUe, 
thoogh  not  more  able,  *  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.'  I^t  the  pnb- 
lisher  eontinoe  as  be  has  commenced — let  him  punctually  feed  the  popalar 
mind,  not  with  froth,  bat  with  sabstantial  fare, — not  abridged,  but  in 
iptiMMimia  verbis  of  the  best  authors,  and  we  shall  have  little  doubt  of  its 
success.  It  will  be  alike  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  public  to  support 
him,  and  he  shall  certainly  not  want  our  assistance.  We  shall  watch  bif 
progress  with  an  anxiety  proportioned  to  our  desire  that  the  popular 
mind  should  have  nobler  subjects  for  its  exercise  than  it  has  yet  had— 
that  learning  and  genius  nneroaseulated  should  take  the  place  of  the  in- 
sipid compilations  and  useless  abridgments  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
only  things  judged  worthy  of  it  Our  pseudo-benefactors  of  the  people 
have  found  them  ignorant,  and  left  them  so.  Our  cheap  literature  has 
been  of  little  use,  except  in  so  far  as  it  ma^  have  created  a  relish  for 
something  better.  How  could  it,  when  the  lives  of  all  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals and  statetmen  were  compressed  in  one  small  volume — *  The  History 
of  the  Italian  Republics'  in  another — all  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
Europe  in  scarcely  so  much  space  as  would  be  required  for  one  of  them  ? 
What  rational  being  would  ever  be  the  better  for  such  books — no  matter 
what  honesty  of  purpose  or  what  amount  of  talent  (thongh  there  has  been 
no  great  abundance  of  either),  might  be  applied  to  such  meagre  epitomes  ? 
Thus  it  is  that  the  best  suhjects  have  been  sacrificed — that  France,  and 
Poland,  and  the  Netherlands;  that  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Cervantes ; 
that  the  Christian  Church  and  her  leparatists ;  that  philosophy,  moral 
and  intellectual-— have  been  rendered  so  many  dry,  abrupt,  confused 
kernes.  Fortunately,  other  subjects  of  equal  interest,  and  of  even  greater 
importance,  have  been  overlooked,  as  if  wholly  undeserving  of  popular 
notice.  This  pitiful  economy  has  reigned  long  enoogh,  and  is  now  dis- 
appearing. Whether  this  salutary  change  be  attributable  to  editors  and 
Eublishers,  or  to  the  indifference  of  the  people  themielves,  who  have  at 
ingth  discovered  that  small  books  may  be  great  evils,  we  shall  not  be  so 
nice  as  to  inquire.    Whatever  the  cause,  we  joyfully  hail  the  effect. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  the  second  volume  of 
this  European  Library— Guizot's  '  Historv  of  the  English  Revolution,' 
translated  by  William  Hazlitt  The  work  is  com;>letc,  has  an  Index,  a 
thing  indispensable,  though  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  works  of  ten 
times  the  price,  is  printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is 
well  bound — in  brief,  is  worthy  to  be  put  on  the  library  shelves  at  once. 
Such  an  enterprise  surely  deserves  encouragement. — Athen.,  Dec.  13, 1845. 

0"  Be  careful  to  auk  for  Eubopean  Libbabt  Editions,  the 
unexampled  success  of  this  Series  having  stimulated  unprincipled 
imitations,  against  which  the  Public  is  respectfully  cautioned, 
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